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PEEFACE 


The Breviary or Compendiuni * of Eoman affairs by 
Eutropius extends frmm the foundation of EomtfTo*^ the 
reign of Jovian, in the year of the city 1117, as commonly 
reckoned, or a.d.«364. The summaiy which is now offered 
to the reader reaches more than a century further, and 
terminates A.u.o. 1229, a.d. 476. This, it will' be a.llowed, 
is a long period to embrace within the limits of a single 
volume, to which it seems convenient to confine it. It 
will be well to preface the work with a few words in 
explanation of its object and its method. 

The title of a General History is given to this bodk^ 
first, because *it is a^ressed to no special class of readers, 
but rathei^ to the heading public in *general, who may 
desire to be informed of th6 most noted incidents in the 
Roman annals, the most remarkable characters wlich 
play their part upon ^the Eoman stage, and the maiir 
course of events, together with their causes hlid con--^ 
sequences. With this object directly in view the wHtqjr 
has^o occasion to load his pages with references,, or 
jus^fy his statement!? by notes and critical discuasiQps* 
for which his prescribed limits would allow hinx no ro^ffK 
It is for the oratpr, says the grfeat critic of anti^juit^, to 
aj^ue and persuade ; the historian miyr con^e hfanself ta 
narration. But in cutting* myself off from the resource of 
notes and references, 1 must at the eame time refrain 
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fk*om disqtfisitioiis and speculations which cannot be con- 
ducte4 safely 5r Jairly without them. These l^ust leave 
to the critical iiiquires and the professed dfudent; ,my 
pages are addressed, as I h|ve said, to the graeral reader, 
who “will be Content to accept the conclusions which I 
present to him. In formet; works^^^ Which cover a large 
part of the course now before us, I have gone fully into 
the critical analysis of our historical authorities. In this 
shorteie^pmpendium I take the liberty of adopting the 
results at which 1 then arrived, and often of merely 
abridging my earlier narrative.* 

♦Bi^t. this little work^ may also claim the title of 
General,"* inasmuch as it traverses ^he whole career of 
Eoman history from the reputed foundation of the city 
to its capture by the Vandals, and the Extinction of the 
Western Entire a few years later. Eoman histbry 
travels through three principal stages, which iJUmay be 
interesting to define morecparticularly. 

1. The first of these may be designate<|, as the * anti- 
quarian.^ The reputed history of the great conquering 
people presents this striking peculiarity, that while it con- 
tinues for several centuries -to be merely legendary both in 
its main features and its details, iif-is found on exami- 
nation to be curiously adjusted to the existence of many 
actpal institutions. The institutions survived ; it is certain 
j^at they must have had an historical origin ; their origin 
appears ,^o be accounted for by the <iiarrative before u% It 
is the function of the antiquarian to trace thesip institu- ‘ 
tlongkio their real foundation, to distinguish between the 
ac6ounts we can accept as historiqal,eand those we are 
4^nd to reject as fictitious or imaginary; he must 

\ I iej? to i^knowlftdge my obligation to the proprietors of the 
JSnt}ychp<Mia ^ritannicajiox the use they have allowed me to make of my 
article on ‘ Roman History ' in that publication, and especially of She 
^hap^r on the bistory^of ‘ The City,' 
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collect, compare, ftud sift the authorities, full as tlmjr syjii 
of inconAis^ncy and contradiction; hejnust 
crit^se tlw^ at every step; and,whil§ he is obhgm ta 
advance » many conjectures^ he must® explain the grou3(^ds 
on which he forms them, and show Ihe medlns by ^whioh 
they may be defeiMe^ A.ftgr all the critical labdurs of 
Niebuht anS his successors in the art of historical con- 
struction, we Jbave really advanced but little beyond the 
rude destructive process of Perizonius and Beai ^ f ^ rt i we 
have trampled upon much which • the earlier critics, 
had upset before us, but we can hardly be said to have 
raised any substantial edifice fli its place, 8in( ^ we Jiave 
so generally agreed ^to reject as visionary the most 
brilliant theories of our great German master. The local 
discbveries of MV. Parker have their historical value, inas- 
much as they confirm the reputed sequence of events in 
various interesting particulars ; but the inconsistencies of 
the narrative can still only ^ explained by referring 
them to lege^^ds and traditions of no historical character. 
For myself, I am constrained to> admit that there is 
scarcely one particular of importance throughout three 
centuries of our pretended annals on the exact truth of 
which we can secq^rJly rely. , 

Nevertheless, the histoy' of Eome must not be written 
without the relation of these particulars,* as they^have 
been handed down to us byothe ancients. They were.- 
accepted as historicai by the Romans themselves, an^f^ 
so accepted they played their part in forming the ch^ 
racter of the people, and even in directing itsu^^^reer. 
They sank deeply «jnto the heart and moulded the genius 
of4ihe Roman race. They constitute the basis of half t^e 
best Roman poetry, and swayed thereby the imagination 
of both conquerors and rulers. Virgil O^d ,more 
especially can be but half-understood by anyone who is, 
not conversant with the poetic myth| of Livy ; the course 
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bf thought and action can bef but imperfectly 

appreciated by t^ose who are not aware ho^ strongly 
they were influenced hy the legends which /taught Jbhe 
people that they were the favpnrites of the gods, and that 
this favour had been manifested to them on a hundred 
imaginary battle-fields. It p unpbpsible, as I have said, 
to sift our early records critically in a work like the pre- 
sent ; but it would be a great mistake to pass them over 
altogefet^r. I have not disguised hOw little stress I lay 
upon them as historical documents ; but my plain course 
was to relate the story which the Romans have themselves 
transmitted to us much ks they would have themselves 
related it, for the sake of its antiquarian interest, while 
at the same time I do not fail to warn the reader of the 
insecurity of the ground over which it leacls him. 

2. The second period of the Roman history may be 
designated as the ‘ dramatic.* No other annala, it may 
be fairly said, either anciecut or even modem, are so rich 
as these in the representation of human character. There 
is no personage of mark that comes across the stage, from 
the fifth to the ninth century of Rome, who does not leave a 
distinct personal impression on our recollection. From the 
Scipios to M. Aurehus we seem to tra>jrse a lopg gallery 
of national portraits, every one of which brings a real 
individual mail before us. The Sulla, the Marius, and the 
^ggsar of Roman history are there presented to us each 
with trait| of character as subtly distinguished fromithe 
others as the Macbeth, the John, the Richard of Qur great 
Eifglisfe^dramatist. The Brutus, the Cassius, the An^ny 
of the historians stand apart from oije another as clearly 
on^their pages as in the tragic scenes of the most illustriiJms 
m^ter of Human character. Sliakspeare, it will be re- 
member;^) bag made no attempt to delineate any leading 
•personage of ’the Gifecian annals. Of all the heroes of 
Athens and Sparta there was none presented to him to 
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trhom, as a painter of human portraits, he felt his g^otei 
attracted. .But it would be worthy of a Shaispeare^^iiil- 
criminate b^ween the shades, of astuteness in an Augustus 
and a Tijberius, of selfish cruelty in a® Caligula and a 
of military bluntness in a Vespasian and a Tvajah ; between 
the roving curiosity oi^ a TBl^Mirian and the nnorbid self- 
inspection of an Aurelius. But all these characters have 
been passed in review in the course of the works on 
Roman history 'which I have formerly publis hed The 
portion of the present volume which deals with their 
careers is for the most part abridged from those ampler 
narratives; but I hope that ii the lighter touch with 
which they are here t^ated I have not failed td^ preserve 
the truth and spirit of their portraits. 

• 3s.' There is 'yet a third period or stage in Roman 
history, and one which to my own mind exceeds in vital 
interest either of the preceding, but I am at a loss for 
any single word to describe it. With the age of the 
Antonines commences the dissolution of ancient society, 
and the wonderful transmutation of. ideas which issued in 
the general reception of the Christian religion. We enter 
at this crisis upon a history of opinion. The arts lan- 
guish ; arms, except^ 3 n the distant £roi\tiers of the empire, 
are piled upon the ground ; but the exercise of thought is 
more widely spread and more generally active than ever. 
After the second century of our era the political history 
of the times becomes imperfect and fragmentary. Tfie 
writers who hjive professed to transmit it have^no gras^ 
of the actual connexion of events. They have nojj^sight 
nor sympathy with individual character, and the portuaits 
they have left us are mere unfinished sketches or carele^ 
daubs. Few public men stand prominently forward^on. 
their canvas, and these few, such as Cons^nti^ '^eo- 
d<^ius, Stilicho, or Alaric, seem still to elude our .ex- 
amination. so blurred and featureless are the likenesses 
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wMtth Bbih offered of them. But the history of these 
times is the history of masses rather than of individuals, 
of oj^ions rUthA* than of events, of social ra^er than of 
civil or political ihovements. We lack hunmn characters 
to** analyse, buj we l>ave hun^n ideas and moral principles ,, 
placed vivid^ before us, in record^ which are of deep and 
enduring interest. The std^ of tHe conflict*^ between the 
old and the new belief, such as we can decipher from theso ^ 
materials, is one of grave significaij^ce, and one to which 
we may DB more pajrticularly attracted at the present day 
from the similar strife of religious opinion which is now 
active among ourselves. * |The discussions of the third and 
jfourtlT^^turies were not less vigforous nor less wide- ( 
ij^chiiig, than those of our own.* But to describe this 
iia,tter period of Eoman history effectively it would again 
^ necessary to enter into critical investigations beyondcthe 
scope of these pages. A few years ago I could only have 
referred the curious rea.der to the great work of &ibbon, 
to arrange and interpret tor him the existing monuments 
of antiquity from which it is to be coUectefi. Since then 
Ohampagny, De Broglie, and Ozanam have treated of these 
times in full detail, and with a direct view to the history 
of opinion. It is to be regretted, in^leed, that these able 
writers are too suBject to the ecclesiastical influences of 


the Romish creed, and allow themselves, in my judgment, 
to overstep the true line of moderation both as to the 
reiigious system they commend and the views they depre- 
jjiate. Hor must I forget to specify the exact critical review 
of the ^ destruction of Paganism,’ by Beugnot ancl Chastel, 
nor thy impartial contributions to the history of the^ime 
in t^e admirable works of Ampere anS Amed^e Thierry. 
Tba English reader needs hardly to be referred to the fair 
and generous appreciation of all schools apd parties by our 
own lai^nt^ Milman. For my own part, I have been con- 
strained by the limits I have assigned myself to treat t^is 
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portion of my subjecJt also with brevity and reserve, 
lightly oveiL matters which require for their full eluci<||»t|(^ 
a cayrful con^arison of authorities, and bjilance of critical 
opinions. Nor am I unaware ^lat a fiistory of the dissolu- 
‘tion of Paganism, and tlie development of Christian usage 
and doctrine, should tfie^wqji of the philosd^her rather 
than of the historian ; that it requires not only the ripest 
scholarship but the most vigorous powers of combination 
and reflection ; that, fts it seems to me to be the wQisihiest 
object of all literary ambition, so it iS perhaps the most 
delicate and difficult of any. To §uch a task I have already 
confessed myself uneqi^l : * 

Et mea jam longo moruit ratis eequore portum. 
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Ilians advance a claim to fhe Roman franchise, and combine with 
the pBOeianc-faction — M. Livius Drusus urges tneir claim, and is 
ttssa^inkted by the consul Philippus— Impeachment and defence of 
^miliue Scaurus — Revolt of the Italians— The Social or Marsic war^ 

. Names of the leaders on both sides— The franchise conceded by the lex 
Pktttia Papiria — (b.c. 100-88.) , . . . . • , .216 
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CHAPTER XXXU.* 

^tieof P, ComlitiB Sulla — Mithridatts, king of Pontuf, deto tke . ; 

• republic and causes a massacre of Ronmn citizens in Asia Minor*^ 
Quarrel between Marius tftid Sull^ — Marius compelled to from t&e ; 
city — His wanderings and iltfrentures^-Salla ti^es the commai^ in 
Asia — Cidna creates disturbance, and is expelled from the city^ 
Marius and Cinna unite and occupy Home, and make a bloody pro- 
scription of the Senatorial party — Murder of Octavius, Cra^s, 
Antonius, and Merula— Mtrius attains his seventh consulship, and 
dies, possibly by his own hand — Reputed sacrifice of Q. Mu^us 
Scsevola at his fhneral. — ( b.c. 88-86.) ••».••• 22ft 

ClfAPTER XXXIIL 

• 

Cinna ef&ces the last distinction between the Romans and the Italians — 
Adjustment of debta^— Sulla conducts the war against Mithridates— 
of Athens — Sulla orertlirows Fimbria and Cinna, and returns to 
If my — Burning of the Capitol — The younger Marius blockaded in 
Pneneste — Carbo and Sertorius driven out of Italy — Overthrow of 
the SaftnitM — Fall of Prseneste — Battle of the Colline Gate — Sulla 
enters Rome — His proscription of the Marian faction — Massacres and 
confiscations — Settlement of Sulla’s veterans on Italian lands — Ruin cf 
Etruria by Sulla — He employs Cn. Pompeius and spares C. Julius Csesar. 
—(B.C. 86-82.) • 2S8 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

^he Consul CarlHi put to dftth in Sicily by Pompeius^-Sulla appointed 
Rotator, without limit of time — He jeconstitutes the republic in the 
interest of the oligarchy — He reconstructs the Senate, gives to it 
supreme legislative authority, restores to it the judicia, and curtails^ 
the power of the tribunes — Further legislation of Sulla — Evil effect of his 
military colonies — Sumptuary Jaws — Sulla resigns the dictatorship— 

His ffnatical belief in his own ^od fortune — His death — Review of 
the spirit ofaSulla’i policy — Its inefficiency and speedy overthrow — 

His military services great and durable. — (b.c. 82-78.) . . . 242 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Bsnewal of civil wars — ^Revolt of the Iberi&ns under Sertorius, and . 
maritime confederacy sf the pirates— The government of the^hiri&es 
by the pro-consuls— General system of extortion and plunder*-4m- 
p^erishment of the provincials by usury — ^Political impeachsuents— 
History of 0. Verres as an example of provinciid ipisgover&msnt^ 
Ooueral relaxation of morality • . • • V ^ . 1110 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Chiefs of the oligarchy, Motellus Piut, Catulus, and Lepidus — ^Pumpems^ 
a soldier of fortune — Berolt of Lepidus — His defeat and death — 
iterolt of Se^ptorius in Spain — defeats^Metellus, who is replaced 
by Pompeius — He is assassinated by Perp'ferna — Ibe revolt , quelled 
by Pompeius — ^The popular ^»irty reassert their claims in the city — 
General incapacity of the oligarchical government — Outbreak of the 
gladiators in Campania, under Spartacus, finally crushed by Pompeius 
— Policy of Pompeius in Iberia and Gaul — tie returns to Home, and is 
elected consul before the legal age, with M. Crassus for his colleague — 
Character and first appearance of C. Julius Ciesar in public life.~(B.c. 
78-70.) 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Consulship of Pompeius and Crassus, b.c. 70— Their encouragement of 
the popular party — Caesar impeaches certain provincial governors — 
Cicero pleads against Verres, who retires into exile— Censors appointed 
to purge the Senate — Vanity of Pompeius — The Gabinian law appointing 
him to the command against the Cilician pirates — His success in this 
enterprise — ^Is supported by Caesar, who studies to detach him from the 
Senate — Lucullus conducts a war against; Mithri dates and Tigranes — 

His victory at Tigranocerta — He is recalled to Rome by the intrigues 
of Pompeius— The Manilian law confers supreme command in the 
East on Pompeius — Successes of Pompeius — The Euphrates declared 
to be the boundary of the empire — Pompeius expels the Seleuddae 
from Palestine — Death of Mithridates — Settlement of the East. — (b.c. 
70-63.) , . ^ . . . . 26. 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Position of the oligarchical party — Character of M. Porcius Cato— Pro- 
gress of Csesar in popular favour — Cicero supports Pompeius and 
Crassus, and advocates the bill ©f Manilius — Manoeuvres of Caesai? — 
process of Habirius — Intrigues of Catilina — early career — Crassus 
and Csesar suspected of plotting with him — ^His influence over the 
young nobility — View of l^man society — Coarseness of the men, and 
frivolity of, the women — Decli|ie of religion and spread of superstition 
^The Catilinarian conspiracy — The Opti mates p|?epare to encounter 
it, and emp»<9y Cicero to expose and overthrow it — Catilina is rejected 
for tha^consulship — His plans revealed to Cicero, consul in 64, and laii^^ 
before the Senate and people— Cicero authorised to provide for the 
M^ety of the state^Catilina allowed to quit the city— His associates 
. teised.— <B.c. 6ft, 64.) . , . 276 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. ^ , 

conspirators capitally sentenced and executecIl—Thetinstirrectioii sup- 
pressed with the defeat and death of Catilina — ^Elections for the yass 
• 62 — Conflict between tie tribunes Ca!o and Metellns Nepos~-Th»Bati * 
of impeachment a^inst Cmero— The Senate refuses to combine with 
the knights — Clodius profa<tCs the mysteries of the Bona Bea— 
Attitude t)f Pdinpeius on his return to Rome — Caesar praetor in fi^in— 
Pompeius celebrates a magnificent triumph — He is af&onted by the 
** Senate, and turns towards 5ie popular party. — (».c. 63-60.) • . 287 


CHAPTER XL. • 

The nobles lean upon Cato— Cicero and Ponmeius draw nearer together — 
Caesar quits Spain, and sues for the consulship with the assistance of 
* Pompeius and Crassus — TBte ‘ first Triumvirate * — Caesar’s consulship^ 

B.C. 69 — An important epoch-^He advances the claims of the people 
and the provinces — Caesar assumes the command in Illyricxim and the 
Cisalpine — The people insist on adding to it the transalpine province — 
‘Caesar gives his daughter Julia in marriage to Pompeius — Tribunate of 
CISdius hostile to the Senate — He impeaches Cicero before the people, 
and drives him into exile — Cato is removed from Rome by an odioue 
missiomto Cyprus — Clodius ofiends Pompeius and Caesar — Cicero is 
recalled. — (b.c. 60-67.) . . . ^ 294 


CHAPTER XLL. 


Caesar in G-aul — His campaigns in the east, the west, the north, and the 
south — His advance into Germany, and two invasions of Britain, b.c. 
68>64 — Pompeius obtains an extraordinary commission for supplying 
the city — Question ol j^^oring Ptolemeeus to Egjrpt with an armed 
force — Pomi^ius bafflec^y the Senate — Csesar’s intrigues at Lucca — 
Pompeius and Crassus consuls fjr b.c. 65 — They extend Caesar’s 
government for a term of five years — Tumults in the city — Danger 
of Pompeius — Alarm and death of Julia — Caesar’s administration in 
Gaul — Revolt in the north-east, and sabjugation of the Remi, the 
Trqyiri, and the Nervii b.c. ^3 — Revolt of the central states— AfPair 
of Alesia and surrender of Vercingetorix — Conquest of Gaul completed 
B.C. 51 — Cffesar oiganises the country in his own interest — ^His popularity 
with his soldiers. — (b.c. 68-61.) 




, * CHAPTER XLIL • 

Reception of the report of Caesar’s successes at Rome — Pompeins takes 
Spain and Crassus receives Syria for his ^ovince — Crassus goes forth 
from the city and isrdenounc^ by the tribune Ateius — His^i^roceedin^ 
jn the East — His attack upon Parthia — Diffiwlties of his^march 
beyond the Euphrates — Disaster at Carrhae— Crassus and a large part 
of his army fall into the hands of the Parthians — Crassus slain, and his 
remains insulted — (b.c. 56-63.) • . . < « * • * • « 810 
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iat^rregnuiOy and intriguei in the citj^Roign of violence— Clodius 
in a fray with Jlilo— The nobles ^ect the appointment of Pompeius 
sole consul b.c. 62 — Pompeius detacSies himself from^ Csesar — He 
surrenders Milo to be tried and (uanished-^Tranquillity is restored — 
Csesar’s buildings in Home — He demands ^ second (^nsul&ip as 
necessary for his personal safety — He is aflfibnted by the Senatorial 
party — Indecision of Pompeius— Cicero proconsul in Cilicia — Pompeius 
falls sick, but recovers — The sympathy of^ the Italians raise® his 
confidence in himself — Caesars precarious position at the opening of 
the year 60 — He is tfireatened with the loss of his province, wnile 
I^ompeius refuses to surrender Spain — Curio supports Caesar as tribune, 
declares his person endangered, and seeks Caesar in his camp, while 
Pompeius arms in defence of the city, — ^( b.c. §2-49.) • • # • 818 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Review of the situation — General tendency of the Roman world towards 
monarchy— Caesar’s policy punts to the fusion of Rome and h#r subjects ^ 
in one nation under a second A^lexander — Caesar crosses the Rubicon — 
Pompeius quits Rome for the South of Italy — Caesar pursues and takes 
many places — Surrender of Corfinium — Caesar’s clemc ncy — Pompeius 
carries his army across the Adriatic — Dismay of the senators at his 
policy — Caesar reaches Rome and rifles the temple of Saturn — Curio 
defeated and slain in Africa — Caesar reduces the province of Spain, 
and takes Massilia — He is created dictator — He effects salutary fiscal 
measures, recalls exiles, and then resigns the^ofBce — Causes himself to 
be nominated consul with Servilius, and ^epai^l^^vlth legitinjate powers 
to his army at Rruudisium. — ( b.c. 49.) 82t> 


CHAPTER XIV, ^ 

Review of the forces pitted against each other — Caesar crosses into Epirus 
and blockades Pompeius in his camp at Petra — Pompeius makes a 
successful sally — Caesar withdrawif from the coast, and the two armfes 
ns^eet at Pharsalia, in Thessaly — Ciesar’s gri/Lt victory — Flight of 
Pompeius — He seeks an asylum at the court of Ptolemaeus, king of^ 
Egypt — His assassination — Caesar follows in pursuit, and reaches 
Alexandria *£rom Syria, and takes the part of Cleopatra against Ptole- 
luaeus-^The^exandrine war— Caesar in great peril, finally successful — 
Death Pt^maeus- Caesar engages in war with Pharnaces — His easy 
vi^iy-wgtate of affairs in the city — Caesar a second and a third time * 
dictator — ^His campaign in Africa — Battle of Thapsus ; discomfiture of 
tha republicans, and^ suicide of Cato . — (b c. 49-46.) • • . 889 





CHAI>TER XLy]^ • ' 
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Eoaotum showered t^on Csssar at JRope— His four triumphi, his games 
and largesses-'^Campaign in Spain — ^Battle of Mund^ — ^Defeat and 
death of Cnseus Pompeius — fifth triumph --liepiesentatires of 
all nations at Borne— CaeadSr introdtSces foreigners into the Senate^ 
Furthe/ distinctions heaped upon him — Dictatorship and consulship 
for five years; the impenum, tribunate, principate, and chief pontificate 
for life also — CaMar’s policy of unification — He plans the redaction of 
a code of laws — ^He reforAs the calendar— His great constructive works 
completed or only designed— Csesar’s private life and manners — ^His 
irreligion and superstition — Cleopatra at Bonfe — Her influence over 
Csesar — The people resent it — Cflesar finds himself ill at ease in the city, 
and makes preparations for a great war iA the East. — (b.c. 46-44.) « 349 


. • CHAPTER XLVn. 

«/ 

t5, Octavius begins his career in the camp at Apollonia — Conspiracy formed 
againi^ Cswar by Cassius and others — Character of M. Junius Brutus — 
Assassination of Csesar -The liberators assemble in the Capitol — The 
people unfavourable to them — They negotiate with M. Antonius — ^An 
amnesty proclaii^ed — Caesar’s ‘ acts * confirmed, with his assignment of 
provinces to Brutus, Cassius, and others of tjjie conspirators — Csesar’e 
will and bequests to the people — His funeral obsequies in the Forum — 
Artful harangue of Antonius — Movement among the people — Antonius 
becomes paramount in the city — He obtains a sanction for all Csesar’s 
projected ‘ acts ’ — His arbitrary proceedings — Futility of the assassi- 
Dution, — (U| 9 . 710. l4.) 358 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
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Octavius returns to Borne, and claims the inheritance of Caesar — ^Antonins 
disregard^ his pretensions — The Senate and people favour him — ^Thd * 

liberators assume command in their provinces — Antonius attacks Cicm 
in^the Senate — Cicero retorts — The Philippics or speeches against 
Antonius — Octavius weduces some legions of Antonius — Antoniiv 
betakes himself to the Cisalpine — Octavius joins the consuls in making 
war upon him — ^Antonius defeats Pansa, but is defeated by Hirtius— 

Both the consuls slain — The republican® resume confidence — Octavius 
suddenly combines, with Antonius — Octavius becomes cons^ — Bsut a«d 
death of Decimus Brutus — Compact between Octavius, fiitoiyuB, afod 
•Lepidtts, or second Triumvirate— The proscriptions at Borne, aqd 
mt^er of Cicero — The triumvirs prepare for war against the republican 
leaders — (b.c. 44 - 42 .) , , , . . • • . S67. 
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^ CHAPTER XLJX 
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Brnliis recruits his lemons at Athens — ^The poet Horace takes ^rviee 
with him — Brutus and Cassius prepare for war and plunder their own 
pronnces for supplies — They encounter Antonins and Octavius in the 
two battles of^ Philippi in Macedonia— Thegr dfefrat and death — The 
triumyirs make a division of the empire — Octevius returns to Rome to 
plant the veterans on Italian land — Antonius repairs to tHe Eas^, and 
falls into the snares of Cleopatra — The interview on the Cydnus— 
Fulvia raises a revolt in Italy against Octavius —War of Perusia — 
Treaty of Brundisium between Octavius and Anronius — Sextus obtains a 
share in the empire — Qctavius undertakes a maritime war against 
Sextus — Excellent services of M. Agrippa — Victory off Naulochus — 
Death of Sextus and disgrace of Lepidus. — (b.c. 42-36.) * . . 37® 


CHAPTER L, 

)ctaviu8 returns to Rome — His moderation and prudence acquire him 
popularity — Antonius invades Parthia — His disastrous retreat — His 
revels in Egypt and Syria — Successful campaign in Armenia — Octavius 
employs himself with warfare in the Alps and in Dalmatia — ^^tonius 
repulses Octavia — He makes great preparations for war, taking up^his 
quarters at Samos — The treason cf Antonius revealed in his testament 
— Octavius, supported by the sentiment of the Roman people, declares 
war against Egypt — Autonius collects his forces — Octavitls contrives to 
land an army in Epirus — Desertions from the Antonian side — His losses 
by land and sea — Battle of Actium — Antonius flees to Egypt — Vain 
attempts at defence — Cleopatra betrays Antonius, who commits suicide 
— Death of Cleopatra — ^Egypt formed into a Roman province. — (n.c. 
36-30.) 386 
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CHAPTilR LI. 

Octavius returns to Rome n.c. 291 and celebrates a triple triumph — ^He 
assumes: 1. The military command-in-chief, mth the title of Imperator 
prefixed to his name. 2. The functions of the Censorship, but without 
the title. 3. The Friucipate, or first place in the Senate. 4. The 
Potestas Consularis in the city and the provinces ; division of Imperial 
and Senatorial provinces. 6. The Potestas Tribunicia. 6. The Sovereigii 
Pontificate. 7. The name of Augustus — He if worshipped in the 
provinces — His moderation in the extension of the Roman franchise— 

The policy of Augustus compared with that of Julius Caesar — Ethical 
schools of the day — Augustus^ repudiates all speculative opinions— 
Co^op^itau tendency of the era exemplified iu language, law, and 
religion— Au^stus leans against this tendency, and makes common 
ca^e vnth the Senate and nobles — The Romans reconciled to 
monarchical government — The emperor’s simplicity of manners — The 
poets of the court contribute to make him popular. — The Senate and 

, People concur in hailing him as * Father of nis country.’ — (b.c. 29-2.) 897 
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Divisioii of |l;lie pro^no^s between the Emperor and the Senate— MiUtaxj 
organisation of the Empire — ^The naval stations— The financls— Exteot 
and population — Population of ^ the city — ^Agrippa and Maseena^ 
Military operations under A^igustus : ^is reduction of thcwCantabri— 
Britain pot at^mpted — ^^1 ?ub Gallus in Arabia — Augustus in the East 
— ^The standards of Crassus recovered from the Parthians — Celebration 
of Secular Games — Augustus in Gaul — Operations against the Panno- 
nians, the Dalmatians, the Germans on the Rhine — Defeat of 
Lollius — Crafty policy of^cinns — ^Reduction of the Alpine tribei^ 

(B.C. 29-16.) • 409 


CHAPTER till. 

e 

The imperial family — Drusus Nero on the Rhine — His surname Germani- 
cus — His premature death — Tiberius Nero in Pannonia — Death of 
Agrippa — Caius and«Lucius, his sons by Julia — Tiberius marries Julia; 
•parte from her — She is banished to an island ; he retires to Rhodes — 
m is received a^ain into favour; associate in the Tribunician 
power — His expedition to the Elbe, ▲.d. 4. — His expedition against 
the M^comanni, a.d. 6. — Revolt in Pannonia — Troubles in the imperial 
family — Seclusion of the younger Julia ^and of Agrippa Postumus — 
Banishment of the poet Ovid — Disaster to Varus in Germany — Conster- 
nation in the citg — Tiberius resumes the command on the Rhine and 
earns a triumph — The young Germanicus left«in command — ^Augustus 
causes a census to be held ; compiles his *Breviariam/ and dies a.d. 14. 417 


^ CHAPTER LIV. , 

The birth of Jesus Christ — It occurred in a period of general peace — 
Peaceful policy of Augustus — Assumption of power hj Tiberius— Dis- 
content of the Legions on the Danube and the Rhine appeased by 
Drusus and Germanicus — Campaigns of Germanicus — Recovery of the 
eagles 'of Varus — Germanicu| recalled' and sent to Syria — His death 
esci^bed to foul means — Process against Plancus — Remarks on the law 
of * Majestas ’ and^the proceedings of the ‘delators/ or informers. — (a d. 
14-20.) 428 


• CILVPTER LV. 

nberiuB brings forward bis son Drusus— ^ejanus rises in his fmiir, 
removes Drasus by 'poison, and aspires to the hand of fSs ^dow» 
Livilla — Induces Tiberius to udthdraw to Caprese, and intrigues a^inst 
Agrippina — ^Death of Li via, a.t>. 29— Banishment of A^p^na — * 
Confinement of her son DrususT-Seianus appointed consm for five 
years — He begins to lose favour witji Tibehus, ^ud is craftily over- 
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tmwD— Hi« death, and proacaription of his family ^d friends— Tiberius 
epproaches'^me, bat returns— ‘His cruelty and reroltin^ licentiousness 
— Insani|y imputed to the blood of the Claudii — ^Despair Of the nobis 
Bonwins-^uicide cf Oocceius Nenra and teuntius — Death of the 
younger Drusus— Kemaibing princes of the imperial family, Tiberius 
Claudius, Oaius, and Tiberius Gemellus — ^Last days and death of the 
emperor Tiberius — His personal ‘and po4tical character — General 
prosperity of tl!e empire under his government.— (a,d. 20-37.) . * 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Caius, sumamed Caligula, succeeds to the empWe — Good promise of his 
early reign — His popularity — His weakly constitution broken by 
dissipation — His prodigality and cruelty — Loss of his sister Drusilla 
— His mind unsettled — His logical idea of the sovereign rule — 
Grandiosity of his conception^ — His architectural freaks — The bridge 
at — His expedition into Gaul politic •'iid courageons — Menaces 
Hritain— His triumph for pretended victories— Conspiracy of Chserea — 

He is assassinated.-^A.D. 37-41.) ^7 


CHAPTER LVII. 

Claudius is acknowledged by the prsetorians as Emperor, and thru'&fc by 
them upon the Senate — His timid precautions — His figure and coun- 
tenance — ^He is uxorious and gluttonous, but in other respects abstinent 
aud laborious in public affairs — His enlightened policy, and able 
government of the prorinfces — Victories of his lieutenants Galba, Cor- 
bulo, and Suetonius in Germany and Africa — Aulus Plautius invades 
Britain — Claudius visits the island in person — Vespasianus reaches 
the Exe and Severn — Ostorius Scapula defeats Caractacus — Claudius 
triumphs — Settlement of affairs in the East — Palestine restored to 
Herod Agrippa — Condition of the Jews in Rom^ -Their qu irrels with 
the Alexandrians, and with the Christians at Rome — The wives of 
Ola idius - Story of Messaliua — Remtkrks on the sources of the imperial 
history — The freedmen of the palace — Claudius marries Agrippina, 
da^hter of Gernianicus — Sha intrigues for her son Nero against 
Britanuicus, the son of Messaliua — Claudius dies by poi8on.-^A.D. 
41--d4.) 455 


CHAPTER LVm. 

o ( 

Eetrospect of the government of Claudius — Nero accepted as Emperor hr 
the prsetorians and the citizens — Favourable promise of his reign under 
the ministry of Seneca and Burrhus — The ‘ Quinquennium Neronis ’ — 
A^ppffia’s^domineering spirit — She tlireatens to sjipplant Mm with 
BritaniHcus, and drives him to contrive that prince’s death — Schism 
between the mother and son — Nero fklls into licentiousness and crueltijt — 
Review of the general principles of polity embraced by the first Csesari 
respectively.— ( a.d. d4-69.) . 461 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
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9«ro*s ftmouT with Ppppsea— He murders A^ppina; diToroee Oetana, 
xnarriM Pt/ppsen — ^Deaw of Burrhue— Proscription of the fjceedmen of 
Claudius^Nero casts off the restraint of Seneca's influence, nfid imitate! 
the licentiousness of Greek tnanners — Performs in the theatre and: 
drives in the circus— Great* Jlre iu Bame a.d. 64— Suspicioh cast upon 
Nero— Avertei by persecution of the Christians — Conspiracy of Piw: 
discovered and punished — Death of Seneca and of Lucan — ^Nero makes 
a progress in Greece, and exhibits himself in the musical contests — 
Death of Oorbulo — Deiit! of Thrasea — ^Nero’s jealousy of the Stoic 
philosophers at Rome — Comparison between these philosophers and 
the Christians — Rebuilding of Rome — Nero’s Golden House — Revolt 
of Galba in Spain — Dissensions among the legions in Gaul — Death of 
Vindex — Galba combines with Virginiiw — Nero’s alarm and pusil- 
lanimity — ^Tho Senate declares against him — His flight and death. — 

(a.D, 69-68.) . . • m 


CHAPTER LX. 

GalSa arrives at Rome and is accepted as emperor — He chooses Piso for 
his associate — The soldiers discontented at his parsimony — Otho aspires 
to ovA’throw him — The praetorians offer to support him — Fall of 
Galba — Otho becomes emperor — Charaeter of the Roman captains as 
exemplified in Galba — The legions on the Rhine nominate Vitellius 
emperor — His oflibers Valene and Csecina lead their forces into Italy — 
Battle of Bedriacuui, and fall of Otho — VitelMus advances and enters 
Rome — Gluttony and indolence attributed to him — The legions of 
Syria nominate Vespasian — ^He is supported by the prefect Mucianus — 

His son Titus carries on operations against the rebellious Jews — 
Autonius Primus leads Vespasian’s forces into Italy, and offers terms 
to VitoUius, #vhich he first accepts, then attacl& the adherents of 
Vespasian in the Capitol — Burning of the Capitoiine temple — Primus 
forces his way into Rome — ^Fall of Vitellius. — (a.d. 68-70.) • , 478 


^ chapter lxl 

Continuation* of tl:\^ conquest of Britain — The Druids destroyed by 
Suetonius Paulinus — Revolt and victories of Boadicea — Her death, and 
subjugation of the Southern Britons — ®he Romans advance Northward- 
Mutiny of the Gaulish i^uxiliaries in the camps on the Rhine under ^ 
C^pudius Civilis — ^Mucianus and Domitian visit Gaul — The mutiny 
suppressed — Story of Sabinus and Eponina — The movement not 
national — Account of the relations of Rpme with Palestine— Judssa 
finally annexed to the province of Syria — Caligula threatens to^place 
his statue in the Temple of Jerusalem— Claudius humours ?8e sgrupltss 
of the people — Cruelty and oppression of the procurators under Nero 
— General rebellion pf the Jews — The Jewish war — Vespasiah and 
Titus— Siege and M of Jerusalem . . « * • , • • 480 
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^ Ohapteb Lxn. 

‘ ^ PAO» 

rb^ ^Tian Gees of pleoemn ori^n accepted in the place of tho Julian — 
Character and policy of Vespasian — Eestoration of the Capitol, de- 
molition of Ner&' s ^ace ; building of the Colosseum, Arch of Titus, 
and Temple of , Peace— Fiscal necessities rfhd parsimony of the emperor — 

His endowment of the teachers of le^rning—^uintilian the grammarian, 
made consul — Vespasian’s policy in regard to the philosoph^ns — Fk>ces8 
of Helvidius Priscus — Succession of Titus — ^His character — Calamities 
in his reign: a great dre in Rome; the eruption of Vesuvius and 
destruction of Herculanum and Pompeii.— (a.ii; 70-81.) . . . 501 


OHAPTEK LXm. 

Aceeseion of Bomitian — His feeble and inconsistent character — His 
attempts to acquire military renown — His campaign on the Ister 
unsuccessful — Defeat and death of Fuscus in Dacia — Victories of 
Agricola in Britain — He is recalled to Rome, and* dies some yesrs 
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CHAPTER € 

a 

^he sifce of R'lne; its confi^mtioa ani pfeoloeioal formation —Orlancft at 
the Italian peuiusula; at the basin of the Mediterranean; at the empire 
be^on^ it. • 

We speak, familiarly of the history of Greece and the history of 
Rome, ygthout considering that the one is, by tlie very force 
of the term, the history of a country^ of a large and diversified 
portion of the earth’s surface ; the ether should properly be tliat 
of a city only, of one small spot, the hom^, indeed, of a people, 
and the centre of an empire, but in itself a single site, the extent 
of which can be embraced by the eye even at one glance. And this 
contrast belongs not to the histories of Greece and Rome only ; 
Egypt and Aii^syria an(k Persia of old, EnglauM and France and 
Germany in larer times, have all given their to the history of 

the peoples who have inhabited them; but Rope takes the lead 
among the few cities, such as Tyre, Carthage, and Venice, which 
have been accepted by the gommon traditions of mankind as the 
names, not ol^places only, but of empires. 

In the survey, tiierelbre, of the history of the Roman nation and 
empire ^hich these pages are intended to give, it will be well to 
begin with a descriptions of the spot itself, the name of which has 
be«0T«B thus identified with the whole nation and the empire it 
acquired. 

The Empire of Rome was destined to last for eleveis*^ntur;es, 
to be continued through a second existence, with its seat transferred 
to Constantinople, for just eleven centuries more, while no small por.> 
tion of the ideas which it produced or which accumulated round 
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iti laws, its language, ^ social and civil xisages, still exist even 
to i^iis day tbrougliour large portions of the tract oyer Ivhich it 
Ihiiuerly dominated. The[\ba8ements of Rome were laid in an antiquity 
tar deeper than this, in geological eras beyond the ken of human 
• intelligence, but we may at least trace them down through a long 
succession of ages, and discover hoyv they were piled up from era 
era, from revolution to revolution, tiV ,they formed the soil upoft 
which the historic city was erected, and still continues tcf exist. ^ 
The site of ancient Rome occupies a cluster of low eminence j, 
I threaded by the winding stream of th%Tiber. These little hills, 
; or mounts — for the names of collts or of monSf severally assigned to 
them, had probably no different shade of meaning in the languages to 
which they respectively belctoged — were of nearly equal height, and 
scarcely rose, or rise at present, more thaij one hundred and fifty feet 
above the level of the river. The tufa, the stone of which they 
for the most part consist, is evidently of igneous origin, and of this 
.substance the greater part of Rome, both the ancient and taiodern, 
has been built ; but the slope of the Vatican, on the right bank, ra an 
argillaceous substance, which has furnished materials for the brick- 
work so extensively used by the early builders, and wjjen thoroughly 
baked and cemented with the native sand and lime, mingled in due 
proportion, has proved even more durable thyn stone itself. It 
may be presumed that' the hills of Rome have been elevated from 
the sea by volcanic agency long since lulled to sleep, or still existing 
only in certain sulphureous vapours and warm springs. The fact 
that these eminences were raised from the bed of the sea is attested 
by the discovery ot marine substances eved now imbedded in them. 
Oyster-shells, it is said, are found near the summit of the Monte 
Mario, a hill immediately adjacent to Rome,, which rises to the 
lieight of 500 feet. But, on 'the other hand, traces of fluviatile 
deposits indicate that the river, now shrunk Within a narrow vJianneJ, 
must once have washedfnot the feet only, but the flanj^.s of the hills 
through which it has made its way, and that there must have been 
an era when the deep hollow contained within their cirdbit was 
neither an amphitheatre of palaces, nor a^ market-place for human 
assemblies, nor a pasturage for cattle, nor a marsh for the wil(f dubit 
and the bittern, but an inclosed lake with 6ne narrow outlet. It 
tuHj' be ’pRjsumed that since that very distant era the general level 
of the country has been much disturbed, but it is conjectu^’cd, from 
^6 geneml appe^ance of the neighbourhood at the present day, 
diat the waters of the river which conveyed the washings of the 
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Aponninea to the ocean were at length discl^arged by some intonwi 
convulsion through the low line of hills whi^h evenjiow nearly 
together from either side above Ostia. ^ ^ 

The primeval stream, thus liberated in its course, hai.^4avser since 
•^n rapidly between the hills of Rome, and still continues to drain 
^e waters which flow down ^their iijper slopes. Of the site of the 
ancient city tar ^he great(*r part lies on the left bar^^L of the river. 
On this side the hills of Rome form a large segment o£ a circle, , 
rising for the most part almost imperceptibly from the plain bcyopd, 
but falling more suddenly into the interior hollow, while at either 
extremity, to the north and south, tliey desctmd abruptly into the 
bed of the river. On the right they extend more irregularly along 
the bank, rising at one po^nt to a somewhat higher elevation, and 
^backed by the still bolder eminence onhe Monte Mario. 

In the hollow formed by the circumvallation of hills on the left | 
bank stands a singltft independent hillock, with a level summit ai\d 
steep escarpment, well defined* and of a figure irregiilarjy lozenge- ^ 
shaped, each side measuring a little more or a little lei^ than a 
quarter ef a mile. Removed about 400 yards from the bank of rtie 
river, and slmost screened from it by* the advancing horns of the 
circumjacent ridge, screened still more effectually in the earliest 
period of its history by the dense jungle which chokeO the valleys 
on all sides of it, this hill — the Palatine, as it came in after-ages to 'i 
be designated — could hardly be detected by the eyes of a stranger ; 
from boyond the limits of the inclosure. The Tiber, rushing be- 
tween these obstacles vith its volume of rapid waters, could with 
difficulty be stemmed by oar and sail, and the vast fleets of 
vessels which wafted their treasures to the quays of Rome at the 
height of her prosperity were commonly tracked or warped against 
the descending current Ityv'as by a special Providence, according 
to Virgil, that the stream was checked an<i stayed, to facilitate ’the 
ascent of the bart of the pious iEneas. Such a site, so easily 
hidden^and so little accessible, might naturally tempt the roving 
brigands of Central lUilj’ to fix on it their permanent settlements 
2ikowgh . traces may be discovered in the later manners of the\ 
Italians of their origl^^l descent from a race of nomads,* yet we find f 
them distinguished at the first dawn of history by the geMral adop- | 
tion of settled habitations. The idea of the city, and of municipal j 
institutions^ was as sttongly developed in Italy as in Greece; and: 
in this respect the earliest known inhabitants of either peninsula . 
were equally distinguished from the Gajil, the Geiman, and tihe - 
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fitriton. The stronghoHs of the Italian and the Greek were the 
mimmiU of bold eminences, such as rose sometimes in Glnsters, 
sometj|nies with in^^lateftc. projections, from the plains, or from the 
scarped ridge of a mountain spur ; and the cultivators of the little 
territory around them resided generally within the shelter of their 
walls. But the domain of the firot fortress on the Palatine was 
limited by the conflicting clairhs of the oacupants of similar retreats 
on almost every height around it. The Tar[)eian hill, looking 
northward up the stream of the Tiber, was the site, according to an 
early legend, of a town denominated Satu/nia; the Janiculus, across 
the river, bore a city of its own name ; the Quirinal, wliich stood 
next, to the left of the Tarpeian, was settled by a tribe of Sabines, 
the people of the district reaching north-eastward to the Apennines; 
rhe Latins, who held, with a confederacy of tliirty states, the great 
plain of the Campagna to the south-east, had a place of meeting on 
the Ayentine ; the whole of the right bank of tiie Tiber bi'longed to 
the still more powerful nation of the Etruscans. The*^ear]ie8t 
legends of Home indicate the occupation of the Palatine by a cotony 
of Arcadians, one of the most primitive races of Greece ; but it was 
seized again by an offset frorri a Latin tribe, and con verted*^ by them 
into a stronghold for the unsettled brigandage of the country round. 
This confined and secluded eminence aflorded, however, a retreat^ 
but no means of sustenance, to its primeval occupants, and the 
Homans, to give this peoj)le at once the name which history has 
assigned it, were compelled by stern necessity to fight with every 
neighbour for theijr daily living. A nation that exists by Avarfare 
must also secure itself by alliances. As the Palatine hill throws 
out a spur across the hollow of the Forum to connect itself with the 
general system of the Homan eminences, as the Capitoline or Tar- 
peian was originally united by a gentle swell of ground to the 
Quirinal, so the Homans sought alliances and cultivated peaceful 
relations with the one hand even while fighting for their existence 
Avith the other, and early learnt to relax from the rigid excju.sive- 
noss of manners and kinships which generally characterised the 
Italian races. Roman statesmen and historians remarked frogi an 
early period, as a prominent fact in their national career, that while 
the -martial temper of their people was formed in the school of 
aggression or defence, they were driven by circumstances, or in- 
clined by nature, to sympathise with their allies and dependents, to 
admit from time ta time fresh infusions of foreign blood into their 
own body, and assimilate in turn the political elements of all the 
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nationB around them. Buch was the food fdHiune of Rtsime, or Bucb 
the Providence which guided from the first the deeftinies of 
imperial city. The seven hills were first inAted within the cincture 
of a single wall ; towns and villages, districts and provinces, couni 
tries and continents became connected together in the course of 
centuries under one mighty polity ; the franchise of the city and thcf 
rights and burdens of goveiflhdieiit wt^e conceded at each succeeding 
crisis to dlrangels who could use and btar them for the common ; 
good, till Rome, the fairest object of creation, as her children loved ' 
to call her, became a w»rld-wide empire, and all her subjects 
obtained the illustrious designation of Romans 

The Palatine hill, as we have seen, the "‘first nucleus of the 
Roman Empire, lay in the centre of a girdle of eminences, all, we 
pay suppose, lifted irreguferly from a general level by some sub- 
marine volcanic agency. For there can be no doubt that the time 
once existed when thp district ‘of the Campagna — a plain with but 
slight undulations, which stretches between the Apennines knd the 
Med'keiTHiiean, from the Mount Soracte at one exti'emity to the 
promontory of Circeii at the othe-r— was a long and slightly curved 
indenture of the sea, washing the feet of the mountain chain which 
is now the central ridge of Italy. This plain constituted, in fact, 
the first zone of thft Roman conquests ; to the south it became ex- 
tended over a second geological formation of ^similar character ; the 
low lands which now Ire between the mountains and the sea from 
Circeii to Siirrentum were doubtless once submerged beneath the 
waters, and represent another gulf extending ^o the foot of the 
Apennines. But Italy itself, the great peninsula which protrude^ 
so boldly into the mass of the midland waters, is due to a wider up- 
heaval of the earth’s crust, and attests another geoh'gical revolution 
at some period long antecedent to these. This second zone of Roman 
X)nquesit8 embraces the vast* igneous formation of the Apennines, 
vith all the r^urs and valleys dependent upon it. Again fiir beyond 
be Apennines and the peninsula of Italy another greater revolution, 
md probably much earlier than this, fias cast up the mountain walls 
ivhich encircle the basin of the Mediterranean itself. The Alps 
S3 tlie Atlas, the mountains of Spain and of Palestine, §11 combine 
Qgether in one mighty system, and confine the midland water* so 
IS to form a highway of communication between regions oflinmense 
extent and population, of infinite variety, and to blend them into 
me people by laws, language, commerce, and other social relations, 
yi this varied portion of the globe’s surface, all these numerous 
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constituted the^ Roman Empire at the height of its power, 
I aiui yet the Roman Empire embraced other lands and other popu- 
lations also. Beyond tlv3 Alps still lay the tracts of Gaul, Germany. 

. and Britain ; beyond the mountains of Greece and Illyria extended 
the regions of Pannonia, Mtnsia, and Dacia ; beyond the Taurus and 
Libanus were spread the realms of Pontus, Armenia, Persia, and 
Arabia, all of which owed aiiegiaiicc; <fiome for centuries, others 
t or a few years only, to the power which was enthroned upon the 
Palatine. The last and outermost zone of the great dominion was 
lost in regions the geological formation ({/ which may date back to 
Countless ages, before the upheaval of the Apennines, the A1])S, or 
tlie Atlas. 


CHAPTER n. 

Formtttion of the Roman people — ^Mythology and tradition — The Sicufl. the 
liigures, the Pelasgians, the Aborigines, the Arcadians, the Etruscans, the 
Sabines, and the Latins; comparison of their religious ideas and social 
usages-^^races of their respec'Jve characters in the Roman polity — DeticeuI 
of the great Roman families from these peoples respectively. 

o 

When we come to trafce the earliest records of the Roman people 
we shall have to note the distinction between history and legend. 
It will be well, even before we arrive at that point, to discriminate 
between the historical and mythological notices which remain to uh 
of the various peoples from whom the Romans were themselves 
clescended. Fw even from the mythology of a nation, faint and 
shadowy IMS is the reflection it supplies of the popular thought and 
charact^, we may hope to gain some insight into the conditions 
of their early existence. The Roman Campagna, now for the most 
jiart a bleak and naked pasture-ground for cattle, was nindoubtedly 
in the primitive ages densely povered with the oak, the ilex, and 
other trees of the forest. Even as late as the Imperial period we 
are surprised sometimes at the notices we discover of woods and 
grotes, a 2 >proaching almost to the walls of Rome itself, where the 
undulating plain is now entirely denuded of foliage. But the 
clearanc^irf the soil was the work of ages, and had been continually 
I ia progress from the era of the early kings. The first mytholog}' of 
Roue and Italy i^onnected with the great social revolution intro- 
|duced into the country by the earliest attempts at husbandry. 
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Saturnns, the most ancient of the Italian divinities, is the god of 
go wing ; his name betokens tho change from the life of the himter 
to the life of the husbandman, from th^^habife of mere nomad 
existence to those of settled habitation, and therewith of civil polity, 

• The age of Saturn becomes a landmark in the national traditions. 
It is remembered as the cjosi of^he period of perpetual war- 
fare, the ipaugujation of ah era of peace and civility. The age of 
Saturn is the age of gold. Saturn becomes the eponym of all 
useful and humane discovery, lie is the inventor of the art of 
horticulture as well as of agriculture. His consoi t Ops is the repre- 
sentative of wealth, with which he is for e»cr associated. The 
scythe he wields in the later niytholog^s as the god of Time the 
destroyer, is more properly the hook with which he teaches men 
fto prune their fruit-tree^ to mow their grass, and to gather in 
their corn. The age of Saturn, again, is an age of innocence 
and sinjplicity, of modesty and honest labour, such as becomes 
the* life of the fields and pastures. It is an era of rustic equality/, 
in which everyone toiled for himself and gained his living by 
work of Jiis own hands, not by that of dependents and bondsmen.! 
'J'he festival of the Saturnalia, when the slaves of a later agq 
were allowed for a few days all the licence of free men, reminded 
the Romans of this happy period of common interests and universal 
liberty. 

But not Saturn only, but the gods too who derive from him, 
are patrons or representatives of the arts of cultivation. It was 
Saturn who ^nstructec^, Janus in the use of « the hook and the 
pruning of the vine-tree. The hook is also tlie symbol of Yfirtiimnus, 
who represents the change of the season from thelieath winter 
to the genial life of spring, Faunus, the son of Saturn, is the 
inventor of manuring, under the name of Sterculus, which gave 
occasidh for a misdirected sneer to the Christian- Apologists, 
PilumnuB, another 'son of the father of agriculture, was the patfbn 
of thegEirt of pounding corn, befor#^the invention of the mill for 
grinding. The advent^f^of the age of cultivation was celebrated 
Utfoijigliout the peninsula of Italy, which -seems to have been eyary^ 
where conscious of the benefit it thence derived, and Italy became 
known as ‘ Saturnia tell us,’ the land of Saturn. The firs^ inhabited 
enclosure on the Capitoline Mount, the city of legend anterior 
to history, was itstdf called Saturnia : and it is possible that 8orh< 
of the primitive cm toms of the Romans, such tw the shutting ot 
the gates of Janus in time of peace, and throwing them open ia 
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tiftito of war, were a reiliiniscence even then feint of this traditional 
epoch. , 

Beneath this cSust or fond and fanciful tradition we get a thin 
and barren stratum of actual national history. We still possess the 
names, and very little more than the names, of at least four distinct 
peoples, which seem to have succeeded and displaced each other 
upon the soil of Rome. The age of gold, if it ever existed there, 
gave place, as far as real history can trace it, to an ‘’age of blood and 
iron. The earliest real name in Roman history is that of the 
jSiculi, * The city which holds sway over every land and sea, and 
is now occupied by the Romans, was first peopled by tlie Siculi, a 
barbaric race, sprung from the soil.’ Such is the declaration of 
[Dionysius, the compiler of the most authencic account we possess of 
Roman Antiquities. Tradition records the foundation by this people 
of other towns in the neighbourhood of Rome, such as Antemnte and 
Tibiir, and it is generally supposed, though they have left few traces 
behind them, that they spread from time to time over the whole of 
Italy, and were driven by the superior force of the tribes behind 
them from one end of the peninsula to the other, till they found a 
final retreat in the island of .Sicily. To this island they have given 
a name which has survived the conquests of the Carthaginians, the 
Romans, the Arabs, and the Normans, and it is probable that the 
blood of the Siculi still forms the basis of the national life of its 
existing population. 

Next to the Siculi came the Ligures, and over them the darkness 
of antiquity settles with little less obscurity, But whereas the Siculi 
come before us utterly unconnected with any of the known families of 
the human race, the Ligures, it would seem, may be affiliated to the 
Basques, and so far associated with the received ethnology of Europe. 
It is affirmed, indeed, that a few traces still remain in Italy of the lan- 
guage of its Bascjue population, in the names of places ; nor can the 
Licurians be said to have been chased, like the Siculi, out of the 
peninsula. They seem rather to have yielded to their conquerors, 
and submitted to be trampled under them : they shrank at last into 
one corner of the country throughout which they had once prevailed. 
The Liguria of history is confined to the narrow strip of land be- 
tween th^ foot of the Alps and the Mediterranean, within which 
limits the peculiarities of the national character, strongly marked 
and distinctly recorded, even yet continue to assert themselves. 

It is not impossible that the Ligurians may have left an indica- 
tion, of their early occupation of the site of Rome in the namei! 
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Suburra^ Esqmlinus, and all of which, it would aeem, mBy . 

be graced to the vocabulary of the Basque language. A vei^jT 
ancient tradition records the existence of aiSepti|iontium, cr politicm 
combination of seven hills, in a Rome far earlier than tlie city of, 
accredited history, and the hills to which it refers were not identical 
with the seven which are classically famous. They embrace only 
he central portion of the'' sftte of t®e later Rome; the Palatine and 
the Gerihalus,Vhich at a later period were confounded together; 
the Oppius and Cispius, forming a part of tlie Esquiline; the 
FagutaT, the Carinae, and the Sjibiirra, all of which faced the 
PalSme across t£e hollow of the later F#i am Romanum. This 
Septimontium constituted the city of the Ligures, and of this they 
seem to have been dispossessed by The next succeeding wave of 
population, to which is given the name of Pelasgian. Here again 
■we seem for a moment to tread upon firmer ground, but again we 
, are doomed to disappointment. Of* the Pelasgians we may say thus 
much, “that they were the inhabitants of Greece antecedently to the 
Hellenes, and were spread far and wide over the face of Southern 
Europe generally. They retained, no doubt, a considerable portion 
of the character and language which afterwards became the Greek ; 
and to their influence may he assigned many of the tmces, both in 
; language and in •mythology, which form so mysterious a link be- 
tween the Greeks and tlie Italians. It is to this connexion that we 
may ascribe the legends of Hercules on the soil of Italy; it is from 
some reminiscence, probably, of Pelasgic tradition that the Romans 
of a| much later age attributed to the Arciidian Evander the founda- 
tion of a Grecian city on t he Palatine, and that so many other sites 
of Western Italy were siq'posed to have been originally colonised 
from Greece. But with the Pelasgians were connected another 
people of descent still more mysterious, the so-called Aborigines, 

I who were supposed from tlleir name to have been the most primitive 
or original* inhabitaxits of the Italian soil ; unless, indeed, as some 
conjectured, their title was itself a misnomer, and they should 
rather have been called Aberrigines,*and regarded as aliens who had 
^jvajidered into the peninsula at some unknown epoch. 

It was by the union, however, of the Pelasgians and the Abori-, 
gines, according to the prevailing tradition, that the Siculi and the 
Ligures were overthrown, and their power in Italy extinguished. 
The new possessors signalised themselves by the massive fortihca- 
tions which they erected, of which some mighty remains may even 
now be traced at a distance of perhaps thirty centuries ; and k is . 
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efl4i^ tliat of all cohqnerors of Italian iSK>il none laid their 
hands so heavily upon it, and impressed their mark so deeply and 
durably as these. 

Before we come to the point at which our historic narrative 
must begin it will be well to carry our view beyond the cluster of 
hills over which the name of Rome was eventually to be extended, 
and observe, with the map of Central Italy before us, how critically 
the future mistress of the world was placed with reference to the 
conflicting powers that might be arrayed against her. After the 
wave of tlie Pelasgians and the Aborigin^iB had floated away, and 
tribes of other names, and probably of other blood and descent, had 
succeeded to their lands and fortresses, three considerable nations, 
which have been already specified, met together just at this point. 
The Tiber, descending almost due south from the Apennines to the 
Mediterranean, and making with the coast-line an acute angle on 
the right, and an obtuse angle on the left,* separated the country 
of the Etruscans from that of the Sabines and of the Latins. 
Again, the Ahio (now the Teveronfe), running westward from the 
eeritral ridge of the peninsula, and striking perpendicularly upon 
the Tiber three miles above ,the spot just designated, formed the 
line of demarcation between the Sabines and the Latins themselves. 
Home accordingly was pl^ed almost at the point dr junction of the 
three rival nationalities. 

The institution of the fortified city, as the nucleus of the 
political combination, such as we find it to have existed throughout 
Central Italy in theses eaiTy times, may be taken as. a sign that. the 
country is in the possession of a foreign race which has subdued 
the original inhabitants and holds their lands by the right of con- 
, quest. Wherever a tribe has settled upon soil hitherto unoccupied 
we find that it has spread itself along the sides of the rivers and 
over fertile plains, clearing the forest rood by rood, and plating 
its scattered habitations securely on every spot to which chance or 
convenience has conducted it. Thus the inhabitants first imown 
to us of Gaul and Germany, may seem to have been the aborigines 
of the land. They found perhaps on their arrival no prior posses^jj^f r, 
of the soil on which they planted themselves, and they had no need 
to defend their acquisitions by fortified posts and armed garrisons in 
the centre of every ^ot they occupied. But in Italy, on the con- 
trary, both tradition and early ethnolcsncal traces will, as we have 
noticed, assui'e us f^at neither Etruscans, Sabines, nor Latins were 
• abcHTginaJ possessors of the peninsula, but were themselves intrudem 
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upon the heritage of feebler races bd!ore them. The warlike PellMgit 
who first erected the great ramparts which have so long surtrived 
them, may have become enervated by their eyly successes, and 
been unable to maintain their own defences. It is only in these 
primitive remains, and in the fragments of their language whidj 
became imbedded in the. tongues of Central Italy, that We can now 
trace the existence of these Idhg-peri^ed peoples. The Sabines and 
Latins have conquered and degraded them; these new-comers - have 
long maintained themselves in the very citadels of the conquered, 
and have further strength jned and multiplied them. The institution 
of the City remains to attest the fact of theif unrecorded conquest, 
after the elements of resistance have been trampled in the dust. 
Throughout the territory of the Ltruscans this confjuest has 
been even more compleiQ^. The language of the Pelagians has 
there been entirely obliterated. But the Etruscans have retained 
or assiduously copied the Pelasgic style of fortification, and have 
proved'^themselves throughout many centuries of their domination 
woithy of the inheritance of strength and vigour upon which they 
have enured. 

Reseinbling one another in this m^tin feature of their polity, the 
Etruscans; the Sabines, and the Latins are distinguished in other 
important particulars. Whatever may have been the course of 
migration which led the Etruscans to their final settlement in 
, Central Italy, their early connexion with the East seems established 
:from the character of their institutions. Their religion was a 
/mystery and a craft, like the Egyptian and other Eastern systems, 
(jealously guarded and professionally communicated; although its 
priests did not constitute a special caste, like the Druids, the Magi, 
and the Brahmins, but were at the same time the warriors, the 
proprietors, and the sbitesmen of the commonwealth. Such was tl»e 
Etrus<?an Lucyimo, king, priest, and landlord, and such he maintained 
himself, it spite of the advance of the commercial spirit among his 
people, some of whose cities on the Tyrrhene coast had beetle 
emporia of the traffic of the Mediterranean. But in the eighth 
cegj^ury before our era the power of the Etruscans had jilready 
sustained a blow ; they had lost their hold , of the cojintries they 
once possessed north of the Apennines; the connexion with their 
advanced posts in Latium and Campania appeai% ta have been dis- 
located ; they were confined to a confederacy of twelve cities in 
Etruria proper, strictly allied, and still indeed by far the strongest 
aud most important section of the Italian Qommunities. 
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"IHie iStiiMeaa religion was a refined theosophy. It prodaimed 
iIm existenbe of a Supreme Being, a Providence or Fate, who was 
rather the Soul of fhe WcrJd itself than a person exterior to it. The 
lesser gods, like those of Egypt and India, were emenations fiom 
this Being. • The world itself was subject to periodical mutations , 
men and things had their appointed cour,se8 ; there was a future 
State of Ibewards and punishments. The -Etruscans conceived, like 
ether heathens, that the will of the deity and the course of future 
events might be ascertained by the observation of omens. Their 
soothsayers drew auguries from the flight ‘cf birds, but they claimed 
a special gift of interpreting the signs of victims* entrails and of 
meteoric phenomena. 

The religious ideas of the'’Sabines and Latins, on the other hand, 
were less refined, and affected less mystery^ The indigenous cult of 
Italy had regarded the daily and common wants of men ; the hus- 
bandman worshipped the genii of the winds and skies, the shepherd 
those who protected hi§ flocks from the wild beast or the murrain, 
ehe warrior those by whom his arrows were wafted to the mark or 
die crafty stratagem suggested. It was also domestic, and concerned 
the preservation of property, the guardianship of family rights and 
affections, the prolonged existence of the spirits of the departed 
The Sabines maintained these ideas in the greatest purity and sim- 
plicity ; the Latins seem, from their position on the coast, to have 
had an earlier connexion with the Greeks, some of whose colonies 
were planted on their soil ; and they partook more than their ruder 
neighbours of the {^redc devotion to moral abstractions, such as 
Wisdom, Power, and Beauty. But they both agreed in the infinite 
multiplication of their objects of worship. Every city had its 
guardian divinity ; every wood and stream its genius, its nymph or 
faun; every family offered a special service to the patron of the 
house, the deified spirit of its earliest ancestor. The maintenance 
of this family worship was a solemn obligation descending to the 
heir of the estateT, and in default of natural heirs the praedee of 
adoption was specially enjoined for its preservation. The cult of 
the Lares and Penates, the domestic guardians of the family, seems 
to have been common, with some variety of usage, to Etruscan^ 
Sabines, and Latins. 

The religion of the Sabines and Latins was simple and impulsive, 
that of the Etr^'^icans philosophical and reflective. The one bowed 
with submission to the gods, while the other inquired into their 
nature and explored their will. But whatever difference we may 
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trace between them, we find them aesociated together in the cult ofi 
the Roman people, who were placed, as we have seen, at the pms^t 
where these ideas might first eome in eonta^ and coalesce. We 
Rhall find the threefold origin of the state marked no less strongly 
in its political institutions. From Etruria came the division hate 
tribes, curies, and centuries, tli>e array of battle, the ornamenti| of 
the magistracy, the latici^ve, the'^rastexta, the apex, the -oumle 
chairs, tlie lic^rs, the triumphs and public games, the whole appa* 
ratus of the calendar, the sacred character of property, the art and 
science of mensuration, and, in short, the political religion of the 
state. From Latiura were derived the names oi praetor, consul, and | 
dictator, the institution of the J’ecials, or military heralds, the habits 
of husbandry, together with the natiorfiil respect for it ; and finally 
j the Latin language itself.* From Sabellia, the region of the Sabines. ? 
were deduced the names of military \veapons,' one of which, the 
spear or quins, gave a second designation to the Roman people. 
The Roman title of Imperator seems to liave been a popular appli- 1 
cation of the Sabine term emhratun The patriciate and patron^p i 
belonged more or less to all the nations which surrounded Rome, 
and so also did the habit of dwelling in cities, and the institution of 
municipal administrations. Such was the case also with the division 
into * gentes,’ claifti or septs, and the remarkable extent of domestic 
authority accorded to the father and the* husband. This mixed 
formation of Roman society may be mythically represented to us 
by the legends which describe the first and third of the kings aa 
Latins, the second and fourth as Sabines, while^the last three of the 
seven are Etruscans. ^ut there is probably some historic truth in 
the claims of thift chief Roman families to descent from one or the 
other of these peoples respectively. It is interesting to trace the 
Julii, tlie Tullii, the Servilii, the Geganii, the Quinctii, the Curiatii, 
the C^oelii to Alba ; the Fufli and Hostiiii to Medullia ; the Corun-' 
canii to Cartferia; the Porciiand Mamilii to Tusculurn, all in Latium. 
Tha -^ppii, Postumii, Valerii, Marcii, Fabii, Claudii, and Calpurnii 
^were Sabines. The Cilnii and Licinll isame from Arretium; the 
from Volaterra^; the Vettii from Clusium ; the Pomponii, 
Tapii, and Coponii fi*om other places in Etruria. Ronvm history is 
sggung from a great collection of aristocratic records. It is well to 
fix our minds from the first upon the eminent families on whose 
fiwtunes and achievements its intoest and its glory miinly rest. 
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'CHAPTER III. 

lllfi earlieiit legends Rome ; Hercules and Gicus. Erander, iEneas, and the 
Alban. kings — The illegod foundation of the city by Romulus — The first 
four kings of Rome, , * ' 

^ Q 

Jt is well known that Percules appears under different names in all 
the ancient mythologies. With Rome he is connected by the story 
of bis combat with the robber Cacus, whc dwelt in a cave benetith 
the Aventine. The flafties this monster vomited may represent tlio 
sulphureous gases which are derived ^-om the volcanic origin of the 
hill. The legend of Evandef assumes the existence of a city on the 
central spot of the future capital, some conturies prior to the era 
assigned to its reputed founder Romulus ; nor was there any 
accredited account of the disappearance of this Arcadian stronghold 
to make way for the later foundation. Next to that of EVandcr 
succeeded the legend of iEneds, a fable no doubt of great antiquity, 
long current among the Romans, before its immortality was fixed 
by the genius of Virgil. It dates from a period earlier than any 
genuine records of history. It is not a Greek legend, nor can we 
perhaps affiliate it to the remains of Pelasgiai^ tradition. The 
fiction is more probably derived from the widespread celebrity of 
the Trojan War, which, it may be supposed, was no less seductive 
to the imagination of the distant stranger a thousand years before 
our era than it cor^tinued to be in the Middle Ages, when the 
English, the French, and the Spaniards all vied with* one another 
in claiming descent from the illustrious fugitives from Troy. 

The fable of JEneas becomes the great historic legend of Rome. 
Among a number of stories of various and uncertain origin the 
prevalent tradition of the Roman peoJ)le, to which curreney was 
given by Fabius Pictor, and confirmed to all posterity by the monu- 
mental work of Livy, ran thus ; — ^ ^ 

JSneas, with nis band of ‘^Trojans, storm-tost by the hate of 
Jimo, but protected by superior powers an^ the eternal deatinies of 
Rome, landed on the coast of Latium. His adversaries fell be?Sra 
him ; and having allied himself by marriage to the royal house of 
the Laurentes, he had reigned over their territory till he was drowned 
in the brook Numicius. His son Ascaigdiis or lulus fottnded Alba 
Longa on a ridge of hill beneath the Albaa..Mount, and there the 
d^tccendants of the Trojaa hero had held sway for SUO years, till 
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{iijfutiion aroHe heiwiietf the royal brother* Numitor and Amulim^ 
and the one was dispossessed of his kingdom by the other. Khea 
Sylvia, the daughter of the discrowned chief, wsp destined to barren* 
ness as a vestal virgin, but she had yielded to the embrace ihm 
god Mars, and had brought forth twins, whom their cruel uncle 
caused to be exposed. > They<%were wafted, however, by the ov*ar- 
flowing Tiber to the foot* bf the Ptlatine, where a she- wolf give 
them suck, till^rescued by Faustulus, the keeper of th^ royal sht^p- 
fold. Hj him they were placed under the care of his wife Acea 
Laurentia, and brought u^ among the shepherds as shepherds them- 
selves. The youths, who bore the names of Romulus and Remuit, 
as they grew to man’s estate excelled in beauty, strength, and 
courage, and became the heads of two ^rties, the Quinctilii and the 
Fabii.’ Remus was seized in a combat with the shepherds oi 
Numitor, and brought before his grandfather, to whom Romulu* 
was introduced by Faustulus, and the secret of their birth disclosed. 
The y5uth8 were encouraged to attack the tyrant Amulius, whom 
fcliey conquered and slew. Thereupon Numitor surrendered to them 
the tract of land from the Tiber to the sixth mile on the road to 
Alba, ^he brothers contested the hogour of founding a city to be 
held by them in common. Appeal was made to the decision of 
augury. Romulus took his stand on the Palatine, and Remus on 
the Aventine, and while Remus was the first to observe a flight of 
six vultures, Romulus was straightway favoured with the sight of 
twelve, and the people thereupon acknowledged him victor. The 
observation of birds was itself an Etruscan rite 4 and so, again, ac- 
cording to thh Etruscan custom, Romulus yoked together a bull 
and a heifer, both without a spot, and with a brazen ploughshare 
drew a furrow around the Palatine. Thus he marked out the line 
of the pomoerium, the space to be left vacant behind the intended 
wall, separate the dwellings of the genuine citizens from those of 
their client# and strangers. lie then commenced the building of 
the wall, but ere it had reached the height of a man Remus year of the 
leapt in derision over it, and Celer, the friend of Romulus, ^fore^cSuili 
orpossibly Romulus hiiXself, slew him in his ire. The 7 fia, 
Itomans remembered long afterwards in the agony of the civil wars 
that the rising walls of Rome were moistened with the blood of a 
brother. 

The slayer of Remus k^d haughtily exclaimed, ‘ So perish all 
who dare to climb these ramparts ^ ’ and the w^^ds might be ac- 
cepted as of good omen. Nevei’theless the people and their chief 
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die shame and perii they hud inciurred, till Uie shade of the 
murdered man appeared to the guilty brother and required die 
institution of a festival *n his honour. Thus the good omen was 
ooiifirmed, while the evil omen was averted. The circumstance may 
deserve to be recorded as the first instance of the scrupulousness of 
^religious feeUng which generally ruivi tliroughout the history of the 
lioraans in such close connexiolf with thbir manifold deeds of rapine 
and violence.^ 

Romulus himself, according to the legend, w^as descended from 
the blood of the Latm kings through tie union of his ancestress 
with the Trojan stranger. But the people he first gathered around 
him were a motley crew, of unknown and diverse origin, lie 
opened an asylum or place bf rehige, secure by its strong position 
as well as by sacred rites, on the platfcffm between the two em- 
inences of the Tarpeian hill, to which he invited the discontented 
and the lawless from all the country round, and as soon as he 
deemed himself strong enough to assume an independent position, 
demanded women from the neighbouring cities for the men he had 
collected. Such intermarriage, however, was scornfully refused. Ha 
dissembled, and presently announced that he would hold a public 
festival of the god Consus at the foot of the hill he occnj)ied. ’i'he 
Sabines and the Latins crowded to the enterlainrnent, bringing 
with them their wives and daughters; when the Jioman youth 
rushed upon them and carried off the women to their stronghold. 
This was the famous Rape of the Sabines, for such was the designa- 
tion it accpiired from the ^^nts that followed. While the Latin 
clans of Caniiia, Crj^tunierium, and J ^temn ae were the first to fly to 
arms and suffered e^isy defeat, the Sabines, biding their time and 
coming with greater force, actually penetrated into the Roman 
fastness. Tarpeia, daughter of the warder of the citadel, was 
tempted by the glitter of the invaders’ 'dracelets, and ollered V> open 
the gates for the gift of what they wore on tlieir left ?.,rrns. They 
entered at her bidding, but indignantly crushed her to death under 
the weight of their bucklers. 

The Sabines were now in poasession 6f the Tarpeian, but the 
Romans stilj retained the Palatine. The two nations met in baffle 
in the valley between them. The Sabines prevailed, and were 
pursuing tlie Romans up the ascent from the Velia to the summit 
of their hill, when Romulus vowed a tomple to Jupiter, and the 
god miraculously^ stayed tlie assailants. The temple was duly 
erected, and dedicated to Jupiter Stator. Renewed and restored 




from age, it ccmtiniled to mark the traditioziaiy epot, which ^ 

has been »o plainly deeiitiiated by well-known topographical notices ^ 
that we are at no lo«a to identify it even at ihis (^y. The Bomana 
valiantly renewed the battle, and in their turn drove the Sabihee 
into the valley. Then it was that the women they had seized j 
dewjended frcyii the fastivess, thyew themselves between the com-l 
.batants. and induced them te^ccept pact and ratify the accom- 
plished unibn viith terms of friendship and alliance. The ptjire 
thus effected between the fathers and the sons-in-law was again . 
remembered when the daijghter of Julius Ciesifr was accepted as a j 
pledge of amity by his rival Pouipeiua. » 

After this union the Palatine continued to be occupied by thef 
Romans, while the Quirinal was assigned to* the Sabines. Thei 
united people adopted in coiamon the names of Romani and Quirites,| 
file latter appellation being taken, according to the tradition, from 
the Sabine town of Cures, but more probably in fact from quirisy the 
Sabine name for a spear. The two kings Romulus and Titus 
^ '1 atius reigned conjointly. The two peoples met to transact affairs! 
in common in the valley between their respective hills, which spot 
came to Ife known as the Forym Romanum. 

At the eiid of five years Tatius was slain in a sudden attack of 
the Laurentines, touwhom he had refu.'^ed satisfaction for violence 
done by his subjects. From this time Romufus reigned alone over 
both nations in Rome. He was a brave and victorious ruler, and 
• made successful war upon the Etruscan people of Fidcnie and 
b| Yeji. To him was attributed the first establishmgnt of the Roman 
constitution, to* be desdtibed more particularly hereafter. After 
a prosperous reign of thirty-seven years the founder of the Roman 
state was removed suddenly from the world. He had assembled 
his subjects for a military review at the Goat’s Pool, a spot in the 
Campus* Mardus, when the sifn became eclipsed, and the multitude 
was disperse by an awful tempest. When they reassembled fhe 
king had disappeared. He had been carried up into heaven on the 
chariot of his father Mars. The mburning of the people, still 
ignorant of his blissful Snd, was allayed by the vision attested by 
on^^ulius. Frpculu?, who declared that on his way from Alba tb^ 
shade of the hero had appeared to him, and promised protection to 
the Romans under the name of the deified Quirinus. This legend, 
like, most of the miracles of Roman stoiy, w'as rationalised by a 
more sceptical age at Rome itself, and it was cofifidmitly affirmed 
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t&t tyrmt Had be^n murdered , and HLs-body concealed by the 


Senators. 

Tl^e W> allied peoples could not agree on the choice of a suc- 
cessor. For one: year the Senators governed in turn, ten at a time for 
u.c.>». days, as lnterreges.\ It was at last arranged that the 

BO. 715. Kuinans should elect, b^t they* choice should be made 
from among the Sabines. vfiChe namft of Numa Pompilius was* 
received with acclamation, and he was invited front his ftesidence at 
Cures to assume the government. He was reputed the wisest and 
most just of men, a disciple of Pythagoj^s, and imbued with all the 
learning of the times. ^ Moreover he was a favourite of the gods, a>id 
under the guidance of the nymph Egeria, whom he consulted in her 
grotto at the foot of the^C®lian hill, he arranged the rites and 
ceremonies of the Roman religion, was Numa who assigned 
their functions to the Pontiffs, the Flamens, the Augurs, and the 
Feci ^ls. To liim was ascribed the institution of the College of the 
Vestal Virgins, who should be chosen from the noblest families, find 
have in their holy keeping the sacred fire, the Palladium, and the 
jjJPe^ates of the city. By him was also instituted the Collie of the 
Salii, who guarded the ancile^ Or shield ‘whibli hacL from 

heaven, and danced, as theirSiame imports, in honour oi^^Bhs tlWr 
patron. Numa forbade human sacrifices and dthe w'orshig of the 
gods under images of ^ wood or stone or metal. It was not till a 
Hundred and seventy years from the foundation of the city that the ^ 
simple piety of the Romans yielded to the seductions of idolatry. ^ 
Further, he encouraged the Ifrts of agriculture, upon which the 
greatness- of the Roman nation was founded^ almost a^ firmly as upon 
arms ; he divided lands among the citizens, sanctified their bounds 
with appropriate festivals, erected a slirine to the goddess Fides, and^ 
constructed the famous Temple of Janus, the gates of which were 
of)ened in time of war, but closed in peace. During the th^ree and 
forty years of this happy reign the gates of Janus were kept con- 
Biantly shut Assuredly no such golden age ever followed after- 
wards. ’ 


The third king of Rome, Tullus Hosl^flius, was in every parti- 
cular a contrast to the second. He is chosen by the Sabines 
u.c. 81 . among the Romans. He is devoted throughout his 

B.C. 678. career to warlike enterprises, w^hereby be consolidates 

and extends the power of the city. He directs hie ai?ms against the 
people of Alba, yi^ith whom the Romans disdained to recognise 
athniiy. But the chiefs on either side uetermined to avoid the 
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mutual slaughter which would^render the Tictoie mi keof f^rqr t© 
their common enemy the Etruscans; and the quarrel was de^ed' 
by a combat of three champions on each aide. jThe ll^atli, three 
brothers, fought for Rome ; the Cur^ii, three brothers also, fought 
for Alba. Two of the Horatii were first slain, but the three Curi- 
atii were all wounded and weakened, and fell successively beneath 
the sword of the surviving* Romani A sister of the Horatii had 
loved a Ctft-iatius, and disloyally bewailed the victory of her country- 
men. Horatius slew her in his indignation. The king reftised to 
judge him, but the D^m\^8 undertook the and sentenced him^ 
to be scourged and hanged. Then at last th€> murderer appealed to 
the people, and the people, moved to niercy by^the service he had. 
done the shite, absolved him from th^ appointed penalty. Suchl 
was the origin of the appeai to the people, by which in later tmiea 
^he Roman citizen might avert a caj»itai sentence given by the ordi-j 
nary tribunals. A^nother of the warlike legends of this king relates 
the^ punishment of Mettus Fufetiim, the chief of the Albans, who 
had now submitted to the Roman f>ower. The Albans had secretly 
incited the Fidenates to attack the Romans conjointly with tiie 
-Veientiijgs, and when summoned to give their aid as allies to Rome 
. h«^d b.een held back by their leader to await the issue of the conflict. 
T&ut^Tullus was viotoriouH, and wreaked stern justice on the traitor^ 
who had wavered, by causing him to be tied* between two chariot! 
and torn asunder. These and such as these were the wars of 
Tull us, prolonged through a reign of thirty-two years, at the end of 
which he was himself struck by ligtttning, while^attempting to. per- 
form the appr<Jpriate rifes to Jupiter Elicius, or the Lightener, as 
though he had been holy and religious like his predecessor Numa. 
The god was offended, and slew him. 

Again the Romans choose a Sabine to reign over them. The 
legend gf Ancus Martins, the ♦(>urth king of Rome, is a more pi^saic' 
reproduction fof that of Numa. Ancus was a peaceful 
ruler ; he encouraged agriculture, restored the services of 
religion* and promulgated laws for the civil government of the 


state. But he could nSt keep the gates of Janus closed. The 
LiCtllTs and the Etruscans hovered on the outskirts of tl^ city, and 
required him to protect it with arms, and by the construction of 
fortifications. To Ancus was ascribed the erection of the ^tiblhgian, 
or wooden bridge of Rome, and also of the prison under the Tarpeian 
hill. ,He constructed, moreover, the port of Og^j^at the mouth of 
the Ti)[)er. Under him the Romans, as it would seem, first began 
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to practise the arts of commerce. He reigned without a reverse of 
fortune t^rty years, and died in peace and prosperity. 

c « 


CHAPTER IV. 

The three latter kings, Tarquinius PriBcns, Servius Ti\yiU8, S^arqninias 

Superbus. 

M’he legend of Rome has made some progress during the reign of 
the first four of her kings. Romulus was the son of a god himself, 
and Numa is closely associat^ed with a divine influence, while Tullus 
and Ancus descend into the ranks of mere mortals. A farther and 
more important step is made in the reputed records of the three 
kings that follow. With the first of the Tarquins begins what may 
be called the local history of Rome ; Servius inaugurates the con- 
stitution, and fi’om the second Tarquin dates the beginning of con- 
stitutional history. 

Under the reign of Ancus a stranger had come to settle in 
Rome. He was the son of tl;ie Corinthian Demaratus, who had fled 
lus native country and established himself at Tarquinii in Etr^ria^^ 
He espoused an Etruscan woman named Tanaquif; skilful in auguries 
and omens, and at her sage instigation had migrated to Rome. 
Tanaquil divined from the flight of birds the greatness to which her 
husband was destined. The stranger bore the Etruscan name of 
Lucump, but at Rome he adopted the appellation of Lucius Tar- 
quinius Priscus. He ingratiated, himself with Ancus," who appointed 
him guardian of his sons. He won still more the confidence of the 
people, who favoured the artifice by which he dispossessed his wards 
^f their inheritance and secured the succession for himself. The 
► power thus unjusjjjy acquired he used 'Srith' moderation and V^isdom. 

‘ u.c.ia8. From his reign date the earliest notices \)f the great 
B.c. 616. buildings of the city. The influence of Etruria first appears 
in the legend of Tarquin the elder, who drained the Forum and 
enclosed it with porticos, fortified the hills with stone walls, ^m- 
menced the ^building of the Capitol on the Tarpeian hill, which 
thenceforth obtained the namp of the Capitoline, and enlarged the 
^ Circus Maximus for the aliowi and games which he introduced from 
the land he had quitted. this great builder is also ascribed the 
Cloaca Maxima, tiie gigantic sewer which even now attests a power 
grcatqess ^in the early people of Home far beyond what their 
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rei»iited hifitoxy warrants. It has be^ thought, and hot peThaM 
without reason, that the primitive legends of Home on which tbi 
national historj^ was founded, have done, aftdt all, -hut scant jusdoe td 
L the real greatness of the city and its people, nnder the induence of 
1 Etruscan civilisation. The Romans, however, were content to attribute 
the execution of these mi^ty^wolks to^he forced labour of captives 
taken in w^ with the neighbouring nations, and they gave Tarquinlj 
the fame of a warlike chief as well as an able administrator. . Hq| 
was the first, they said, to celebrate the Roman triumph, and it wa» 
to Etruria that they ascribe® the robe bespangled with gold, and the • 
chanot drawn by four white horses, with which so many of their 
generals afterwards ascended the Capitolir^ hill. The same influence 
I which introduced the triumphal ornaments extended no doubt to^ 
Other Etruscan costumes, sufli as the habiliments of war, the pratexta 
of the magistrates, and possibly the toga of the citizens itself. The 
i cui'ule chairs, the lictors, and the fasces are said to be similarly 
derived In the story of Attus Navius, the augur, who performed the ] 
miracle of cutting the stone with a razor, we may remark the esta- ' 
' blishment^at Rome of the augural science of the Etruscans. 

After another long reign of nearly fonty years l^rquinius Priscus 
was assassinated by the sons of Ancus. But they were not allowed to 
profit by their deed vengeance. Tanaquil clqsed the gates ^.u. ne. 
of the palace, declared that the king was wounded but not 
dead, and when his end could be no longer concealed, produced his 
1 Kon-in-law, Servius Tullius, as the elect of the Senate, without con- 
sulting the assepibliek of^the people. Roman trsKiltion declared, of 
Servius, in accordance with his name as it sounded to Roman ei^i^ 
that he was the son of a slave, who had been recommended to the 
favour of Tarquiri by the prodigies which surrounded ' him, and 
w hose favour he merited by his character and talents. But the 
writers iff Etruria stepped in to claim him for their own, and another 
legend declared him to have been a genuine Etruscan, who had come 
with C tt-l^s V ibenna and a band of his^own countrymen, and settled 
as allies of Rome on the h^ll denominated the Caelius ; his real name 
W'a^gMastama, which he was said to have changed to Servius. The ' 
place of Servius in Roman history depends mainly on the elements 
of the Roman constitution which we|fe twu^ionally ascribed to him, 
of which farther notice will be takei |m)3ji|fenext chapter. But he; 
is also to be marked as one of the g^l^tmitional builders of the' 
city. It was Servius who gave to t«^ full extent which it 

attained during the whole period ot tH^re|>ii||^c« He enclosed in 
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ione mil the various fortifications and detached buildings 'which 
Icacttpied the seven hills, uniting to the Palatine, the Aventine,] 

I the Capitoline a^id the Cselian, the eastern half of the 'whole j 
viaclosure which comprised the Quirinal, the Viminal, and the 
^Esquiline. The city thus connected he divided into four quarters, 
yhe Pala^e^ the ^biu?ranj^he^lkdii.^ and the Esquijinei and the 
[Qtizerjs into four tribes corresponding to them. Tl\p llonmn territory 
jhe distributed among six-and-twenty tribes, and all these were again 
/divided according to the census of their means into classes and 
centuries. The organisation of tlie c^Tty was military as well as 
ni'istocratic ; but the reign of Servius was generally peaceful, and 
the lands he acquired by ^he wars in which he allowed himself to 
engage he distributed for the most part among the poorer classes. 
lie thus engaged the enmity of his nobles, and became the victifii 
4 of a conspimcy which they^ covertly favoured. 

The legend, as we have seen, had said that this king was son-in- 
law of his predecessor ; but the legend belied itself, and spoke of 
the two daughters of Servius as married to the sons of Tarquinius. 
We can only repeat the famous story as it has come down to ua. 
The ambitious Tullia was married to the gentle Aruns, her gentle 
sister to the proud and cruel Lucius. Tullia ndded herself both of 
her husband and her pister, and became the spouse of the man who 
was congenial to her. Servius, in his distress, would have re- 
nounced the throne and handed over the Romans to the popular 
government of consuls. Lucius alarmed the nobles with the pros- 
j^ect of degradation tlms opened to them^ and when he threw him- 
self upon the aged king and east him down the steps of the curia, 
and when Tullia drove her chariot ruthlessly over her father’s body, 
the Senate acquiesced in the deed and in the usurpation of royal 
]>ower by the murderer. The peopl^ grieved over the slaughter of 
their patron, and from that dreadful day dates the^long career of^. 
jealoucy betweeti the rival parties in the Roman state. The street 
in which Tullia had committed her accursed crime was^ branded > 
from tliat time forth with the title of Sceleratus^ but the murder 
of the popular sovereign was not fully avenged upon the Sen»»^ till \ 
Julius C’rosar crushed them at Pharsalia and made himself more than • 
a king over them. ' 

The idea of the Roman legend begins to expand. If Servius was 
unjustly regarded as a tyrant, the second of the Tarquins was a 
tj.c. 220. tyrant indeed. He was a tyrant of the true historic typ^^ 
B.C. dividing the ^nate by his intrigues, and ruling over one 
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j/arty through the favour of another; strengthening htmeelf b> 
family alliance with other tyrants around him, and presuming or 
his strength to control with a high hand a A claves of his subjects^ 
whom he murdered, pillaged, and banished according to his royal 
caprice. Nor was he leas powerful or less grasping abroad than at 
home. From being one onjy oi an ^qual confederation of forty*- 
seven cities wjiich held ^eir common festival in the temple of 
Jupiter Latialis on the Alban mount, Rome under his sway became 
'I the chief and mistress of all, and carried her victorious aims into . 
I the country of the Hernici and the Volsci, whom she despoiled of part 
of their territories, and established her inilitHry outposts in the midst 
of them. The colonies of Signia and iCirceii, composed of Roman 
and Latin citizens transpljyited from their own hoi‘ s and endowed 
‘with conquered lands, constituted the first of the long list f)f affiliated 
commonwealths with which Rome secured her conquests and en- 
riched her people. 

The younger Tarquin was also, like his father, a great builder. 
His architects w'ere his Etruscan allies, his workmen the captives of 
his Volacian or Latin wars. He completed the magmdcent works 
already undertaken, the construction of the Cloaca and of the 
Capitol, the name^of w^hich was said to be derived from the head 
of a certain Tolus discovered in digging for the foundations. 
Beneath the substruction of this mighty edifice were enshrined 
the prophetic volumes which were offered to the Roman sovereign, 
nine in number, by the Sibyl of Ciimse. The destinies of the city 
and perhaps of the wirld were declared to be contained therein, 
and the inspired donor demanded a price corresponding to their 
value. Tarquin refused : she departed, burned three of them, 
and ref;uming required no less a price for the six remaining. Again 
Tarqujn refused, and again the Sibyl destroyed three volumes, and 
unce more tpsisted on the first price for the three she still offered 
Then at last Tarquin yielded, and the volumes, now trebly precious, 
were Henceforth preserved as the -most sacred treasure of the 
Roman state. From time to time, in seasons of most pressing 
di*!!ger, they were solemnly opened and consulted by the high 
officer to whom tlieir keeping was entrusted, and becanih, more than 
once, an important instrument of government in the hands of , the 
priests fend nobles. 

But the story of Tarquin the Proud, as he is specially designated, 
waxes more and more romantic. Alarmed by omens and prodigies, 
he sends his two sons, together with hisjiepbew Brutus, who was 
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e<iuiiterMtlng idiocy, as a protection from we Biispected deHivna 
of his UJ^i^e, to consult the Qrade of' Delphi on the fortunes of his 
' house. * And which of' us,* asked the princes, ‘shall succeed him 
in power ?’ ‘ He,* replied the priestess, ‘ who shall be first to salute 

his mother.* On their return the sons of Tarfjuin hurried off to the 
chamber of the women, but '^rutuif slipped, as if by accident, and 
embraced the earth, the common mother 'of all men. Theju escience 
lof the deity w'as soon to be put to the proof, 

Tarquin, it seems, was engaiored at the time before Ardea, the 
ca )ital of the Rutuli. The Roman forced were detained by the pro- 
tracted operations of a blockade, and the young nobles serving in 
the army were at a loss foi^^ occupation. They amused their idle- 
ness as best they might, and one day there arose a dispute among a 
pnny of them as to the merits of their respective consorts at honie.^. 
They mounted their horses and galloped off at night to test the 
qualities of their ladies by the employments in which they^ should 
find them engaged. Now, the ladies tob, like their lords, were the 
most part idling and amusing themselves. But Lucretia, the wile 
of Collatinus, the fairest and the sagest of all, was discovered busy 
at her loom, with her handmaids plying their tasks around her. 
Decision was promptly made in her favour, and the party hastened 
back to their posts, ,.But Sextus, the son of Tarquin, returned 
quickly, gained access to the chaste matron under cover of hia 
friendship with he.* husband, and at dead of night stole to her 
couch and threatened her vrith proclaiming her dishonour, and laying 
in proof of it the ckad body of a murdered ,^lave besjde her, unless 
she submitted to his embraces. Lucretia was overopme, but when 
the ravisher retired in the morning she sent to her husband 
Collatinus and her father Lucretius, and on their arrival, accom- 
panied by Brutus and Volumnius, confessed her enforced disloyalty 
and straightway slew herself in their presence. They airVowed 
vengeance upon the culprit and his hated family, and Brutus, 
throwing off the disguise of stupidity, took the lead amonij them. 
The body was carried into the Forum, ^gind Brutus, waving the 
bloody w'eapon, adjured the Roman peoj)le to rise against the tyii^pt. 
A decree passed at the instant to dethrone the reigning family 
c.c. 245 . and expel them from the city. When Tarquin hastened 
b. 6. 509. -with his army he found the gates closed, and was 

constrained to retire into Etruria, w^here he took refuge at Caerg, 

At this juncture the tradition of the descent of the Tarqinna 
from Etruria cornea into full play. From Veii as well as from hia 
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own anceatral Tarqmnii, the exiled monarch derives promises o£ 
assistance. Envoys are sent to negotiate for his return, or at least' 

, for the cession of his estates ; but bafRed hi thoee endeavours they 
>nler into a conspiracy with some of the young patricians for his 
restoration. The plot is revealed by the slave Vindicius, and the list 
of criminals contains the*name8*of twysons of Brutus himself. The 
liberator jjfi his chair of ofhce sits in judgment upon them, sentences 
them to death^ by the lictor’s axe, and with constant resolution 
presides in person at their punishment. The ciiuse of the patriots j 
is the cause of the people, ^ut their support is secured against the ' 
machinations of malcontent nobles by the dfvision among them of. 
the tyrant’s estates, and the assignment seven jugeraa-pi^. The 
plain which extended towards the Tiber above the vily is now con- 
•secrated to Mara, and becdtnes the famous resort of the Komans for 
their warlike exercises. The corn which was beginning to wave 
over it^ was cut down and cast into the river; about tlie heap 
\/hich it formed in midchannel towards the centre of the city the 
silt of the torrent gradually accumulated, and grew to be the island 
named ^fler the god .^sculapius. Meanwhile the enemy was ad- 
vancing. The legions of Rome mai^hed forth to the encoimter, 
lirutuH and Aruna, one of the sons of Tarquin, fell in combat one 
v.'ith the other. As with the leaders so with their followers ; they 
fell man for man on either aide, and the fortune of the day remained 
undecided, till after both forces had withdrawn for the night a 
voice was heard from the forest of Arsia, which declared that * Rome 
had lost one ^warrior ^ess than Etruria.’ Tliis sufficed for the 
Ktruscans, who retired in dismay. Valerius re-entered Rome at tliel ^ 
head of the conquerors, and pronounced the funeral eulogium of 
the valiant Brutus; the matrons of Rome wore mourning in his 
honour for the space of a year, and the people raised to him a 
statue, *8Word in hand, on tlie Capitgl. 

To complete the legend of the Regifugium , or banishment of the 
kings, 4th e Etruscans are represented to have persisted in their 
attempt in favour of thqjr kinsman. Again their efforts redounded 
iQjfche glory of Rome and to the sanctification, by the devotion it 
excited, of the cause of Roman freedom. Thus Poi>^na, king of 
Clusium, though he reached the bridge, was baffled by the strenuous 
gallantry of Horatius Codes, who maintained his post thereon till 
the Romans could cut it down behind him, and then 0.0.247. 
leaped all armed into the Tiber. Thus again* was he 
baffled by the high spirit of Clcnlia, who escaped from her captivity 

4 
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Slid s#ato the tapid river m horsebaek Once more he was baffled 
by the constancy of Mucins S^vola, one of three himdred young 
Romans vdio had vowed slay him, who, when captured and inter- 
rogated by the tyrant, thrust his hand into the fire to show that no 
torture would avail against him. The legend, however, vacillated 
as to the main issue/ While'^ne streani of tradition asserted that 
the invader was triumphantly repulsed, another, to which tihe gravest 
authorities did not refuse credence, admitted that the city was sur- 
rendered to Porsena, but that he withdrew from it with honourable 
forbearance in admiration of the valour df its defenders. 

Tarquin however, it was reported, though abandoned by his 
most powerful patron, renewed the attack with the aid of allies from 
ij.c. 268. Latium. The battle of the lake K^llus, near Alba, was 
B.c. 496 . crowning incident of this epic chant. Valerius at the* 
crisis of the battle had vowed a temple to j^astor and ^o|li3x. Pre- 
sently two youths of eminent beauty and stature were seen fighting 
on white horses in front of the Romans, and turning the enemy" to 
flight. While the victors were still engaged in the pursuit, the 
same unearthly warriors appeared saddenly in the Forum ut Rome, 
washed their arms at the fountain of Juturna, announced the victory, 
and straightway vanished. The leaders on both sides had met in 
single combat, and among the Romans fell a Vajerius, a Ilerminius, 
and an ^butius. On the other side were slain Mamilius the dic- 
tator of Alba, and Titu s the last surviving son of Tarquin, for 
Sextus seems to have met a violent death already ; and finally Tar- 
quin himself, though he escaped from the lart of his fields, deprived 
of all assistance, perished in a miserable old age at the court of the 
tyrant of Cumas. 

Thus far the reputed history of Rome is a series of poetical 
legends, from which it is impossible to, extricate whatever elements 
of real fact it may and does probably contain. Henceforth, though 
the legendary character of the narrative is still repeatedly apparent, 
we may admit that it has the germ of at least an historic bal>is, and 
trace with more satisfaction the thread by, -which the institutions of 
the city are constantly interwoven with the fortunes ascribed tofe 
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[/^CHAPTER V. * . ■ . 

The constitution of the Roman Commonwealth on the expulsion of tlie 

and its pretended foundation on the polity of Serrius. 

“ 

The exptijsion of the Tarquins from Rome, as of the Pisistesi^e*' 
about the same moment from Athens, as of other usurping 
; families in all ages and countries, was the effort of’ the popular force 
rising in arms against desji^tic domination. The history of popular l 
government in Rome dates from the abolition* of the regfd name and 1 
office, and the formal establishment of commonwealth. But tlie 
long struggle of tl)e commonalty of the city against the oligarchy, 
•was, in fact, only commenAng. In order to strengthen their cl^rai' 
to political consideration the commons pretended to derive their 
rights f^om an earlier legislation. They appealed to the traditional 
constitution of Servius as the charter of their privileges, and de- 
clared that the various disabilities under which they actually lay 
were du« to the lawless encroacliments of tlie tyrant whom they had 
rightfully displaced. The constitutioji of Servius was the ideal to 
which their cries for political reform were directed, an ideal which, 
if conceded in name, their opponents contrived by every device to 
extenuate and discredit in practice. We must go back to the tracli- 
tion of an earlier constitution than that of Servius, a constitution 
w'hicb was attributed to Romulus, the founder of Rome, himself : of 
which it mu^ be prqpiised that the details are given with great 
variety by the ancients, and have never been satisfactorily deter- 
mined by the moderns. 

The Roman people, or popuJuSy was divided, it was said, by its) 
founder into three tribes, the Ramnenses, or companions of Romulus;! 
the T^tienses, or Sabines, under Tatius; and th^ Luceres, 'whose '; 
origin was assigned (o an p]truKcan named Lucumo, who settled him* i 
self as«an ally and associate by th^ side of the Romans and the i 
Sabines. This latter y*ibe. however, was regarded as inferior in 
BOBse respects to the others. The tribe was subdivided into ten 
curies, and the curie into ten decuries, each under cert^n recognised , 
chiefs, named t ribun es, curions, and decurions Moreover, each ^ 
tiibe "was an aggregate of houses or clans, named GenteSy compdsed^ 
it may be presumed, not solely of men of the same blood, but of 
individuals bound together by mutual obligatioifs, by the cult of a 
common hero their reputed ancestor, and by rights of mutual 
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ii^iWitRnee. The number of these ftentea, each comprising several 
families, was reckoned at ten for each curie, 100 for each tribe. 
But again the members 6f the Gctls seem to have been subdivided 
into the patrons and the clients; the former, who constituted the 
illustrious class of the patricians, claimed to be actual descendants 
«if the primal stock, and fort^d themselves into an hereditary aris- 
tocracy, distinguished by outward signs corresponding to the armorial 
devices of our feudal nobility ; the latter were their clients, or, as in 
the middle ages, their vassals, originally strangers who had sought 
a don^cile in Rome under the protectife of powerful citizens, or 
persons who, having fallen from a higher to a lower estate, were glad 
to barter their independencctfor the position they attained as humble 
followers of the magnates ; they might bear the name of citizen, and 
perhaps even throw tneir votes into the urn along with their patrons, ^ 
Under such shelter the client obtained great social and political 
advantages, while the state and indiience of the patron were often 
estimated by the number and devotion of his clients. 

The great assembly of the patricians was that of the Comma 
iCuriata, when they met together and voted in their curiew for the 
^choice of political and religious officers and decisions of peacd or 
war. But these mattern of deliberation were occasional only. I'he 
ordinary affairs of the commonwealth were handled by a committee,! 
so to speak, of the curies, under the illustrious title of the Senate, theO 
number of which was first fixed by Romulus at 100, enlarged after 
the union with the Sabines to 200, and further extended to 300 
under the elder Tarquin, with the double tiitle of Patres and Con- 
acriptu The Senate constituted the council of the king, whom it 
recommended to the curies for election, and to whom it entrusted 
the command of the armies, and the functions of chief poptiff and 
Biipreme judge. The Eqiiites, originaHy 300 number, to^whom 
Romulus gave the name of Celeres, increased by Tarqi^n or by hia 
successor to 18 centuries, formed the body-guard of this chief of the 
state ; and the tribune of the apmy, afterwards the Mag^i^ter 
was in rank and power the second magistiiate, as at a much later 
Deriod the prefect of the praetorians stood actually next to 
imperor. However named and however appointed, the commander 
>f the guard becomes necessarily the next in place to the ostensible 
thief of a military government. 

Thus, it was said, in the Primitive ages the curies, or the senate 
ud the patricians, constituted the City of Rome. In them were 
cntred all the executive and legislative functions of the state : tlie^ 
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king himself was one 6f their liody, and subject to theii^nomixu(l^Olll«^ 
These were the popiduSf the original people of the Boman stsMte 7 
but of the whole political jgciety they termed but an upper stratum* 
From the first there was growing up beneath them a class which 
became far more numerous, of such as were neither members of this 
aristocracyf nor its client^ or de|:fendent^, who enjoyed no share in its 
political and religious right!,* who dwelt perhaps, for the most part, 
beyond the ponloeriura and the consecrated limits of the primitive 
city, in the valleys and on the slopes surrounding the Palatine. Th« 
plebeians of early Home olTed their origin either to conquests, such 
as those ascribed to Tullus and Ajiicus, undef which they had been 
transported thither from their own homy, or to the pursuit of trade 
and manual occupations, for which they had volunt ^rily left them. 
^8 domiciled foreigners tffey continued for generations to live in 
their own fashion, under their own laws and regulations, with no 
rights of marriage or of traffic with the patricians, whose clients 
they seem to have gradually absorbed ; on the other hand, they 
were subject only to the direct authority of the king, who sum- 
moned tljeni to enlist under his banner, and defend with their arms 
the ahare of personal property they we^e permitted to acquire. 

The original territory of the Roman people had been divided 
among the patrici^s only ; and under the ^prevailing principle of 
their law, that the possession of all conquered lands was vested in 
the state itself, this class had claimed the assignment of such newly- 
acquired districts for its own use and occupation, as nominal tenant 
but virtual owner of the soil. In the primitive age of Home, as 
elsewhere, trade was held in little repute, and land constituted ahnost 
the sole wealth of the community. The patricians continued for 
some generations to be an aristocracy of wealth no less than of birth 
and titles. But the plebeians, however unfairly weighted in the 
race iot riches, could not be *always kept in poverty and obscurity. 
Besides the construction of the port of Ostia, the fact that under the 
dynasty^of the Tarquins Rome concluded a treaty with the mari- 
time power of Carthage, attests the wide development of its com- 
meije. The commons of Home were moreover a thrifty race, and 
made money not only by petty trade, but by lending oivusury, and 
gradually, no doubt, a portion even of Homan soil had i^leu into 
their occupation. The elder Tarquin had enlarged the base of the 
original constitution by adding to the number of the patricians a 
second class of the ‘ lesser * Gentes, to share with "^the others in the 
chaiges and privileges of government. But the reforms of Serviua, 
it would appear^ were directed ti* effectinjf a combination between 
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{latiidiuis and the plebeian^, and fusing l9ie popfdiii^ In Roman 
phrase, and the plebs into one people. Servius, a man of foreign 
and perhkps uncertain bkth, was assumed to Iiave no sympathy with 
the exclusive aj^irit of the original Romans ; but he was conscious 
of the capacity of the city which he governed for a wider develop- 
ment, and he determined to^make^it effectively the centre of one 
homogeneous nation. ' 

.Servius, we have said, in the spirit of the old RomaiY^^iistorians, 
established a cross-division of the whole people, first into tribes, 
thirty in number, four of residents in thetcity, the rest in the coun- 
try round. To each ol? these geographical departments he assigned 
its own officers, civil and pjfilitary, its own religious services ; each 
had its own municipal constitution, but exercised no action on tlie 
general government. In the tribes numbers might prevail, althougli ^ 
numbers were, in fact, commonly swayed by the indirect influence 
of wealth and rank, and the tribes were themselves distinguished by 
the names of patrician houses. Bat in the other division into'cen- 
turies the populus and the pleba became actually fused together by 
the preponderance given in them to property. To Servius was 
ascribed the institution of the^, Census, the quinquennial survey boih 
of the numbers and property of the Roman people. After each 
survey or lustrum the citizens were divided into classes, accord- 
ing to their means, and these again into 193 centuries, but so that 
the first or wealthiest class comprised no fewer than 98 centuries, the 
others twenty or thirty each, while the lowest class of all embraced 
in a single century, the great multitude of the proletarii, those who 
were capite censi, polled only and valued at nothing. The first 
class, which boasted the great mass of the wealthy citizens of either 
order, thus outnumbered by one century all the others together ; and 
when the suffrage of the Comitia Centuriata was taken in questions 
of peace or war, or for the election of civil and military officers, the 
first class, which was called upon to vbte first, carried the day against 
all the rest combined, not only by its wealth and influence,^but by 
numbers also. To secure the vote of the first, or ‘ prerogative * 
class, was to secure the victory. 

Thus w^s the main -power of the state to be given to tW 
wealthiest, and to the wealthiest without distinction bf birth or 
nominal rank. But the organisation of the centuries wtvs an essen- 
tially military institution, for in early Rome, as in the feudal ages 
throughout Westein Europe, it was to the wealth, especially to the 
landed possessions of the state, that its defence was mainly confided. 
Tiand at Borne Avas held of the state, as formerly jn France and 
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England of the king, a® eovereign owner, by the tentire cf milifary 
service ; and at Rome, as in mediaeval Europe, the wealthiest vaml 
of the sovereign went forth to war in full (equipment of anns and . 
vmour, attended by his clients and retainers, as lesser vassalsi to'' 
serve around him in looser array, and more lightly furnished for 
the battle. If the centuiles contribut^ each an equal number of 
warriors, the contingent of tlie first ot wealthiest class must have 
exceeded tlUt of all the others. The solid force of the legion might 
be compared with that of the Macedonian phalanx ; while the 
j>oorer citizens skirmished cn its flank, or stood in reserve behind it. , 
The legion is supposed from the first to have Tnumbered 3,000 foot, 
in ten cohorts and thirty manipiee; with^SOO horse, the special arm 
of the Equites, making ten turrnse. Tlie military character of the 
^omitia of the centuries was' marked by their place of assembly in the 
C ampus Martins, beyond the walls, where the Roman people arrayed 
themselves as ii about to march against the foreign enemy. On the 
occasion t)f their meeting, and for a month before it, a red flag was 
suspended from a tower on the Janiculum, the outpost of the city on 
the side of Etruria, which was occupied, as if in time of war, by an 
ai med forcei. As regards the extent of the Roman territory under 
the Tarquins, it may seem to be marked out by two indications that 
have been preserved to us. Polybius, the historian, in the sixth 
century of the city, records the words of the"* original treaty which 
the Romans made with Carthage, in the first year of the Republic, 
in which several cities on the coast of Latium, Ardea, Antium, 
Circeii, and Tarracina, are mentioned as subject to Rome ; for 
Ardea, besieged by Tarefuin, is said, to have come to terms with the 
consuls who succeeded him ; and ten of the thirty tribes, if we may 
trust to the enumeration given of them, occupied lands on the side 
of Etruria. It may be presumed further that the lower skirts of 
the Sabine territory between flie Tiber and the Anio formed a part 
of the Ager J^manus, But a plot of ground so restricted as thi« 
seems wholly insufficient to account for the magnificent works which 
the legend attributes to the Tarquins, such as the cidadel and temple 
of Jupiter on the Capit8l, and the solid vaulting of the Cloaca 
Makima. The dimensions of the temple may be ascertained per^ 
haps from the express statements of history, but the great sewer 
rerfiams entire at this day, and completely corresponds with its 
description by tlie ancient authorities. 

If the account we have received of the elevatioii of the plebeians 
by the institution of the centuries be at all historical, it may seem 
stiMiige that in the next phase that our listory presents to ua the 
s 
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patrickiift e^ould have again acquired a *coinj^ele ascendency* 
The popular outbreak by which the kingly despotism was 'tiver- 
thrown redounded, it wqjild seem, to the benefit of the senators and 
the nobles only. But accepting, as we shall be iuctiiied to do, the 
common account as in the main correct, it *#ill be interesting to 
ti’ace the circumstances may (really Jiave brought about this 

curious result. The suprenSs power of the dethroned king was 
immediately transfeiTed entire to two consuls, or, as thiy were at 
first denominated, pi^aetors, or leaders. These magistrates were 
elected by the assembly of the centurieti^that is, as we are led^to 
suppose, by the whole people voting by classes — but the choice of the 
centuries was still referred \o the assembly of the curies for rati- . 
fication. So far did tl^e ^d tradition still prevail that the same 
body which had originally made choice of the king was appealed to 
in the last resort to sanction the election of the consuls. The 
patricians, acting together in their own assembly, claimed another 
and a more important check upon the suffrage of the united body 
of citizens through the instrument of the national religion, which 
they were allowed to retain exclusively in their own hands ; the 
extension of popular rights to the commons under Servius had 
omitted to give tiiese last a place in the conduct of national rites or 
the observation of auspices. The priests and the augurs were all 
still patricians, and they worked so effectually upon the Superstitious 
feelings of the people, that it became an accepted rule that the 
assembly of the centuries should not be llpld, or if holding should 
be instantly dispersed, upon the announ6ement of unfavourable 
omens. Baffled by a patrician intrigue undtj^. the guise of ^eligio|^, 
even the armed array of the centuries would let their hands fall 
uunen^ed at their sides ; but it would appear that after the issue of 
the great contest with the Etruscans, the people of Kome were 
actually disarmed ; for records were fiound to ^lilpSiose tho igno- 
minious fact, which the vain-glorimis legends % iiinnoticed, that 
Porsena had not only entered the city by capitulation, but had 
required the conquered people' to give up every instrument of steel 
or iron beyond the bare implements of husbandry. If such were 
the ciise it would teem that the military organisation of the centuries 
was completely crippled, and opportunity given to the patricians 
to recover much of their surrendered authority/ ^ ^ 

When the consuls had been designated by the centuries, and 
accepted by the (Curies, it was still from a further votie of the 
superior assembly that they received the Imperimn or command of 
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the . Even the curies themselves were jealous of the mighty. 

power they thus created, and it was required of the consuls that one 
only should exercise his functions within the#city at a time, and the 
other should take his station in the camp beyond it. But the 
patricians armed themselves with another and a more formidable 
weapon against the encroachments<of the nlebeians. They demanded 
in times of public emergency , •whether If om foreign attack or from 
domestic intrigue, that they should have authority to supersede the 
consular magistracy by the creation of a dictator, in whose single 
hand the whole power of the state should be effectually lodged, and 
all privileges of persons and classes overruled, ;lbr a space at least of 
six months. For a ’'period so limited tly dictator, seconded by a 
master of tlie horse of his own appointment, became the despotic 
ruler of the st^lte, and was bound by the terms of its compact ‘ to 
see that it took no harm.* It was against the plebeians, quite as 
much as against the foreign enemy, that the vigour of this new 
sovereign *was invoked. 


CHAPTER \I. 

The fifst consuls — Th^ first dictator — The first secession of the plebs — Re- 
conciliation effected by Menenius Agrippa — The firgt tribunes of the plebs. 

The dates of the presumed historical events of our history up to the 
Regifugium have been thus far very loosely indicated, inasmuch as 
they are set forth with the greatest discrepancy by t^ie meagre autho- 
rities we have guide us. But the date assigned to the Regifugium 
itself, the year of the city 245 and before Christ 509, may be con- 
veniently accepted as a fixed epoch ; from that period the Romans ^ 
themselves introduced the usage of marking time by driving a nail 
every ;^ar inW temple •of Minerva; thenceforth the list of 
their consuls Seems to have been regularly kept, and from this list, 
though pot wholly free from variation and confusion, the common 
consent of the chronologers has drawn* up a sufficient guide for our 
annual reckoning. We follow from this time the chronology of 
\^rro among the ancients, and of Clinton and Fischer — indeed the 
generally received chronology — among the moderns, and put aside 
the disputed points which it would be unsuitable to discuss in k 
compendium of Roman history. 

' On the expulsion of their king the Romans* at once elected 
L. Junius Brutus and L. Tarouinius Collatinus consuls. It was 
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ularly asserted to the honour of these magistrates that thty 
jevived Servian institutions most favourable to the plebeians^ 
/restoring to them theiaown judges taken from their own order, wil^ 
?the right of appealing to the tribes, as the patricians had an ’ appeal ti* 
!the curies. They distributed among them many lots of the royal 
j domain, and called up a hundred Of the Bquites to the Senate, which 
lhad been decimated by th^tyranny the Tarquins. When Brutus 
^ was prematurely cut off in the very year of his consulship, his sur- 
viving colleague provided for the perpetuation of‘ the form of govern- 
ment which by him mainly had b&Jsn founded. Nevertheless, 
Valerius himself, the new consul, incurred suspicion of affecting 
iiSvereignty, by erecting his mansion on an eminence ot the city. 
As soon, however, as the murmurs of the citizens were reported to 
him he caused the rising buildings to be destroyed, and contented 
, himself with a modest cabin on the slope of the hill. He carried 
[moreover a special decree by which royal rule was for ever inter- 
j dieted in Rome. The very name of king and kingdom became 
from henceforth an abomination to the Romans. For this and other 
like tokens of his generous patriotism Valerius obtained the splendid 
title of Po plicql a, never again held by a Roman, for never again did 
the liberties of Rome emerge from so perilous a crisis. 

The war with the Etruscans under Porsena Vas renewed through 
three years, and b.c.''507 Rome either capitulated to the invader 

u.o. 247 . or finally repulsed him, according to which of the con- 

B.c. 507 . flicting stories we prefer. At any rate our histories record 
no cessation of tl^e foreign wars of the Romans. They continued to 
be constantly engaged in conflict with the Sabines and the Latins, 
and in the year 501 a dictator was for the first time created to 
strengthen the hands of the government. The title seems to have 
been taken from one in use among the Latins, to whom a corre- 
sponding office was familiar. Spurjuk L^us was the first” dictator 
of Rome. The two names bear perhaps the same meahing, and may 
indicate that the Romans were conscious of the superior power they 
were thus conferring upon their lord and master. In 496 a dictator 
was appointed a second time, in the person of Aulus Postumius, 
who fought the great battle of Regillus against the last confederacy 
raised agamst Rome by the exiled family. 

* Thus far the pressure of danger from abroad, if not the mutual 
balance of classes within the city, had kept peace and union between 
the two rival orders. But whatever indulgence might seem to have 
been shown to the plebeians, first by Servios and aaaiD by Brutus 
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and VakriuS) it ^toon became apparent tliat tliejr -Ml 

equality, and indeed that their dearest rights we)re stiU ttibk to. 
unjust and cruel invasion. A people that lives by the : 

its business mainly by sale and barter. Money is the product of 
trade and commerce, but in all flourishing and advancing communi- 
ties ready money affords the most dire^ means of opulence. The 
petty landownqps of the Romarf territory were constantly in want of 
the easy means of exchange required for their improvements in 
husbandry, for the payment of their rents and of the public charges. 
The men of small estate — aiM such were for the most part the ple- 
beians — were constrained to come to their richer neighbours the . 
patricians, who enjoyed not only broader ^ands, but almost all the 
offices of the state and the share of plunder thereto accruing, for the 
qpcommodation of loans of mbney. The Romans were from the first 
tl nifty and close in their dealings, keen in traffic, usu rious i n lending. 

\ The code of commercial law which they exacted gave every advan- 
ttige tf) the lender as against the borrower. It enabled him to seize 
upon the estate of his debtor to the last farthing ; it further entitled 
him to lock up the bankrupt in prison, or sell him into slavery, with 
all his family ; and lastly, if we may rely upon the plain letter of a 
famous enactment, it authorised a number of creditors, if the debtor’s 
estate was not sufficient to satisfy their claims, to cut his body in 
pieces and take each his share. But the plebeians, as has been said, 
were for the most part the poorer class, and therefore the most liable 
to fall under the pains and penalties of indebtedness. The patricians 
seized their goods, and thrust them into prison, if tl;>ey did not go to 
the extreme bul unprofitable length of carving them in morsels. 
When one of these imprisoned debtors made from time to time his 
escape, and ahow^ed himself in the Forum in his rags and chains, it 
roused the fury of the commons to madness, and drove them at last 
to grave%neasure8 of retaliatiof!. 

It was on# of the bravest of the centurions of the Roman army 
who had^thus made his escape and proclaimed his wrongs to his 
indignant countrymen. At the same ihoment an incursion of the 
Volsci was announced. The consuls of the year 495, tlie haughty 
A.ppius Claudius, the first of a race notorious in many later genera- 
tions for its pride and cruelty, and with him the popular Servilhis, 
summoned the people to arms. The plebs refused to enlist, and 
defied the law. The consuls yielded for the moment, promised 
redress of grievances, suppressed the rising mutinj*, led forth the 
legions, and defeated the enemy ; but the Senate refusod to perfi^rm 
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Ih^ promises made for it| and threatened to 

give him power without appeal oygx the exasperated In 

the succeeding year this threat was executed ; a dietatmhip wai 
proclaimed for the suppression of the sedition, but the cboiise of the 
senate fell upon Valerius Volesus, a milder and wiser man. The 
plebeians had collected in a body und sedbded to the Mons Sacer, an 
eminence three miles distaJl^ from the^city ; from thence ^ey seem to 
have soon returned and occupied the more menacing position of the 
Aventine, within the walls. The crisis was worthy of the famous 
incident which followed, when Jlenenias Agrippa, sent as an envoy, 
to them with the most dignified chiefs of the Senate, related the 
apologue of the member^ and the belly, and persuaded them of the 
U.C. 260. mutual interdependence of the rival classes. This time the 
; B.o. 494. Senate acted with good faith ? the imprisoned debtors wei;^ 

set free, and the insolvent relieved from their obligations. 

According to the colour which tradition gives to this event, the 
quarrel lay not so much between the patricians and plebeians, as 
rival orders in the commonwealth, as between the richer and the 
poorer classes, for even of the plebeians not a few had by this time 
risen to wealth, and no doubt exercised the law of debtor and 
creditor to the full as harshly as the patricians. But at the next 
shifting of the scene we find the plebeians asf*^ body turning the 
success of the secession to their general advantage. The plebeians 
were excluded by law from the consulship, but they now insisted 
upon securing for themselves the protection of a magistrate of 
their own order^ whose power should at least balance that of the 
patrician executive. The assemblies of the citizens in the centuries 
were impeded by the power claimed by the patricians to subject them 
to religious ideas and ceremonies, fcontrolled by a priesthood who 
were themselves almost universally of the higher order. The ple- 
beians acquired a check upon this privilege by demanding thi?t officers 
of their own choice should be invested with personal ’ inviolability ; 
and that while they could put a veto on the action of th,e Senate, 
anyone who assailed them fn the execution of their office should 
be declared accursed, and his property confiscated. 

The institution of the tribunes, such was the name of these 
magistrates, was a crisis that affected the whole subsequent history 
of Rome. First, it kept the consuls in check ; in time it acquired 
for the plebs a share in all the privileges of the populace, and at 
i length effected a fusion of the rival orders of the early common- 
wealth. When, after the great conquests of Rome, the struggle 
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of ^Imesky Icmger between patricians and plebeians,' btitbieMN^ 

the aristocracy or the nobles and the heterogeneous populace who 
constituted the map of citizens, this institution supported again the ' , 
cause of the multitude, and secured its final triumph in the esta- 
blishment of tlie Empire. The emperors themselves assumed the 
name and oflSce of tribunes, and a3l such^laimed a legal prerogative 
for the protection of popular fi^ts ; and they in their turn converted 
their prerogative into an instrument for admitting the provinces to 
the privileges of the city, and transforming all the subject races of 
the Empire into Roman citii^ns. Truly the secession to the Mens 
Sacer was * not a revolt, but a revolution.’ If was fitting that an 
event on which such issues depended, however little they may have 
been at the time foreseen, should be celebrated with pecial solem- 
mties. Vows were made and^acrifices offered, and the ministrations 
of the fecial s invoked, as at the conclusion of peace between two 
hostile forces. The compact between the two orders was invested 
with peculiar sanctity under the title of the leges saa'atce. An 
altar was erected to Jove the Thunderer, under which name the 
‘ best and chiefest ’ of the gods was held in especial veneration. To 
Menenius, as the author of the happy, reconciliation, the highest 
honours were paid during his lifetime, and a public funeral decreed 
at his death. The jfiebeians chose for their first tribunes the men 
who had led them to victory, a Sicinius and a Brutus ; and thus a 
second time had a Brutus saved the commonwealth. 


CHAPTER VIL 

First stri^gle of the plebeians for a share of the public lands — Their part es- 
pouse(r by the consul Spurius (Cassius — The stories of the Fabii and the 
battle at the^Cremera, of Coriolanus, and of Cincinnatus — Constant wars 
between Home and the neighbouring tribes, the .®qui, the Volsci, and the 
Veient«B, and the losses she suffered. . 

The elder Brutus had gained the admiration of the whole Roman 
people by the stand he had made against a tyranny which affected 
the whole ; but he had earned the title of a popular champion more 
particularly by the assignments of public land which he had obtained 
for the plebeians. In this, it is true, he had only follow;ed the ex- 
ample of the kings themselves, lor the kingly powefr had generally 
tavourod the lower class to strengthen itself against the upper. But 
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tLe popular stroke of Brutus our history represeuta the oon- 
Kul% with the patricians at their back, as sternly withholding all 
ruither coUceadon to* their rivals, and the plebeians, harassed by 
constant war, and impoverished by debt, in vain longing for tlie 
share of the common property to which they deemed themselves 
entitled. That the strongs feelii%s which led to the demand Ibr an 
agrarian law should have sprung up^itf a period of less than twenty 
years is hardly intelligible ; it seems more probable that the history, 
or rather the legend of the time, has here compressed into a narrow 
space a cry which was really of mu6k longer development. We 
ai e told, however, tiiat Spurius Cassius, who held the consulate b.c. 
498, the year of the firi^t (ippointment of tribunes, assumed to himself 
the part of a popular leader, and was the first to recommend the 
enactment of a fresh division of lands ifl the interest of the common^. 
The principle of the famous agrarian laws, which perform so great 
a part in the history of Eome, and have given a common name to 
piovements often of a very different character in later times, requires 
jto be reviewed in this place in connexion with the circumstances 
out of which they arose. 

The members of the ,Koman Commonwealth, at i&he earliest 
period to which we can trace their political combination, were 
accustomed, we may suppose, to go forth to battle under the 
chief of their choice, to combat for their common interests, and 
to share the plunder among them. The Ager Romanus, or Roman 
territory, was from the first divided more or less equally among the 
Roman people. , But when the leader of this armed force acquired 
the character of a king or permanent ruler, there attached to him 
the idea of a representative of the whole community, and the 
ultimate possessor of the conquered lands, which he divided among 
his followers as a feudal sovereign among his vassals. Whetlier 
the state was thus lord -paramount, oS: whether the king waS himself 
the state, in either case the holder of all newly-acqhired territory 
came to be regarded as an occupier or tenant only, ei}joying it 
indeed at a nominal rent, aiid on an indefinite lease, but still liable, 
at least in theory, to be dispossessed ^y the same power pnder 
which he held his land in fee. From the first the patricians, as the 
genuine citizens of the state, claimed an exclusive right of occupa- 
tion, while they gladly let the ultimate right of the state to resume 
the lands it leased to them fall into abeyance. But the plebeians 
continued froinHime to time to clamour for a share in this enviable 
privilege. Fr(|m time to time, as new lands lull under tlie sway i f 
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che Homan state, the kings, as we have seen, made some siioh 
eoncesgions in thar favour. But if at any time the progress of 
vjonquest was relaxed, the plebeians, still clamouring as before for 
land as the surest and almost the only source of wealth obtainable, 
might urge the state to exercise its undoubted legal right, and re- 
sume some portion of the estates suyendered to the patricians, 
making a f^esh distributitm •tlfereof in their interest. It seems not 
unlikely that in the first years after the expulsion of the kings the 
progress of Roman conquest was thus checked, and the territory of 
the state may possibly have^een even narrowed* Accordingly the 
cry of the plebeians waxed louder and loudfir. Spurius Cassius 
suggested, it would seem, the policy of re^iistribution, and concerted 
with the tribunes the introduction of an ‘ agrarian law ’ lor that 
purpose. He required the ^te to divide among the poorer citizens 
'i portion of its own actual property, and at the same time to require, 
|ftom the occupiers of other portions strict payment of their legal 
; rpnt or tithe, with which to furnish a regular stipend to the citizens 
when called to arms. If such were really the demands of Cassius 
we may justly regard him as a wise and virtuous statesman, who, 
after establishing the security of the st^ in its relations abroad byj 
a treaty with the Latins and Hernicans, studied to anticipate at^' 
liome, by a just liberality, the troubles which the poverty and dis- 
content of the populace might have engendered. The policy, it 
may be remarked, of giving public pay to the forces of the common- 
wealth in the field was new, and possibly at this time premature. 
This part of the Cassijyi programme was not, iu fact, adopted till 
nearly a century later. 

But these popular and patriotic demands aroused the indignation 
of the Senate. The usurpation — for such we are taught to regard it — 
of the ager publicus^ against which Cassius contended, was the main 
source of the wealth and power of the patricians In those primitive 
iiges the same feeling prevailed on this subject as we find even now 
among emrselves. Long and undisturbed occupatiqia«.is sure to be., 
regarded by tliose wU^enefit from it in the light of actual posses- 
si(n:b It w^as in vain that Roman law distinguished from the first} 
\hetween Quiritary land , that which was actually given out and out,| 
Vnd the public lan d, which was only let on a lease terminable though ^ 
Indefinite. But, disturbed and angry as they were, the circum- 
stances of the time did not permit the patricians to resist. Cassius 
himself was popular and powerful ; with the trilfunes at hh back 
he could overcome their opposition. They could uo more than 
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i^read ^Ise charges of treason or incivism against him^ and accuse 
him of surrendering the interests of the state to the public enemy 
abroad, and to felse citizens at home. Though impotent to resist 
his measures, they succeeded in blasting his reputation and under- 
mining the favour in which he was held. Like many other popular 
\ u.o. 260 . champions who descend^from their own class to take the 
\B,a, 486 . Qf those b(dow it, he^'W'as eventually abandoned by 

the very men whose cause he had asserted, and suffered the last 
penalty of public scourging and beheading at the hands of the 
consular lictors. • 

It was easier, ho*^ever, fbr the patricians to rid themselves of a 
single champion who had^renounced the interests of his own order, 
than to prevent the repetition again and again of the same conduct ; 
so just was the cause of the plebeians, ot so brilliant the temptatioi^ 
to take the lead of a new, ardent, and rising force in the common- 
wealth. On the fall of Spurius Cassius the senators repudiated the 
execution of the laws he had extorted from them. The plebeians 
were paralysed by the loss of the chief whom they had themselves 
deserted. Their opponents put forth the best and strongest of their 
own party to take their lead^ as consuls. For seven successive years 
they raised one of the house of the Fabii to the supreme magistracy. 
The tribunes cried out for the promised distribution ol* lands ; and 
\ Men eniim threatened to put his veto on the levy of troops. But the 
consuls betook themselves beyond the walls of the city, where the 
protection of the tribunes did not extend, and summoning the citizens 
before them, caused them to be there enlisted, not without threats 
and violence. They succeeded moreover in sowing division among 
their opponents, and gained over one tribune to neutralise the veto 
of his colleagues. The chiefs of the plebeians had still another card to 
play, and they threw it down desperately. They caused the soldiers 
to sheathe their swords in the face of ‘the enemy. In the yfer 480, ‘ 
the legions relused to complete a victory over the Velans in order ^ 
to deprive Ka3so Fabiu s, the consul, of the honour of a triunyph. ^ 
But straiglifway^we hear of the detection of the Fabii. They 
go over to the people, and next are conipelled to quit Rom^ as 
exiles. Had the senators become jealous of their long career of 
honours ? *^or had the brighter prospects of the popular cause^seduced 
them from their party allegiance?. Under M. Fabius, however, the 
citizens again rallied loyally to the combat, and overthrew the 
jltrugfian^ in A7Q. The popularity of these new I^a^ers w^xed 
more and more. In the following year Kaeso Fabius was olcctetl 
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consul through the fit^ffrage 8 of the people, which overwhelmed tiic 
opposition of the offended patricians. Kaeso, who had been the 
actual accuser of Cassius, now undertook* to enforce the laws oi 
Cassius against the Senate. But he too was baffled by their obstinate 
resistance, and escaped perhaps the fate of the tribune only by 
retiring with his whole gens irf a bo^ into voluntary exile. The 
Fabii estgiblished themsel^e^ on the banks of the Crenigra, a few 
miles to the north of Rome, in face of the hostile Veians, and there 
maintained the war of the commonwealth with their own gallant 
band, 30 G in number, andt with 4,000 clients. In this ,^. 0 . 277 , 
chivalrous and unequal contest they were at last over- 
powered and exterminated. The name rof the Fabii survived only 
in the person of a single child who had been left behind at Rome 
as unfit for the desperate* service to which his clansmen devoted 
themselves. Such was the illustrious legend of that ancient house. 
The disgust of the people at the slaughter of their champions waa 
heightened by the rumour that the consul Menenius had stood 
by and refused to assist them. Again they rose in anger and 
I power, and extorted from the Senate the right to cite even the 
(consuls tTiemselves before the assembly of the tribes, in which the 
plebeians were paramount. This assembly moreover could be held 
without the perrftission of the Senate and the sanction of the 
augurs. They thus took possession^bf a we&pon which they could 
use effectively. Within less than twenty- seven years seven consuls, 
it is said, and many of the most illustrious patricians, were thus 
accused and condemned, or driven into exile pr to a voluntary 
death. ' 

The contest between the two orders which has been thus 
briefly sketched seems to grow step by step with a natural develop- 
ment of cause and effect. But this completeness will be some- 
what blurred if we introduce an incident which one of ouf his- 
torians plainly records ac d we can hardly refuse to place upon our 
pages. . We are assured by Dionysius that in the year 481, when 
Kaeso was holding the third of the long series of Fabian consulships, 
and the patrician reaction seemed to be at its height, the pie-, 
beians, after much and grave discmssion, effected a compact with 
their adversaries, by which while oim consul was to be appointe d] 
by the curi es,, the other should be the choice of the. comitia of t^e 
penturies. If the plebeian party had really been so powerful in 
this assembly as they have been represented it wftuld seem doubly 
strange that the consuls should have continued for many succeeding 
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to he of the futrician order only. The Fabil rtill held their 
preeminent position ; a Manlius, an -ffimilius, an Horatiiis, and a 
Menenius, were ’surely none of them plebeians. We may surmise 
perhaps that the increasing wealth of the patricians, nouriAed by 
the prerogative they had seized and so obstinately maintained, 
sufficed to gain them, through theii^ numerous clients, a preponde- 
rance even in the centuries. Accepting the statement ju^ noticed, 
we must suppose that the Servian constitution had failed in its 
intended object, and had ceased to secure to the plebeians an effective 
balance in the state. ^ 

And that such wa^ the case may be further inferred from the 
turn which the keen controversy between the rival orders next took. 
The yearv . 47 1 was rendered famous in the annals of the Roman 
commons by the enactment of This law received * 

Jts title from Publilius Volero, one of the tribunes, to whom the 
honour of the motion Is referred, while his colleague Laitoriu^ mainly 
carried it through by his greater energy and resolution. In these 
qualities he seems to have borne the palm against no unworthy 
rival, the haughty Appiua. Two years before the tribune freptueitw 
had been slain ; it' was believ,ed, at least, that he was murdered in 
his bed during the progress of a popular struggle. But Laetorius, 
nothing daunted, defied^ the intrigues of his adversaries, and even 
threatened Appius with arrest. He rendered the people masters of 
the Forum, and seized the Capitol. At three bounds the commons 
had planted themselves on theMons Sacer, on the Aventine, and on 


the central stronghold of the Tarpeian hill. ^So it wt^ that the two 
tplebeians, well supported by the armed populace of the city, forced 
jut last upon the reluctant Senate a measure by which t he tribune s ( 
jehould be elected henceforth by the comitia of the tribes, and no 
flonger by the centuries. The centuries, in which wealth was pre- 
^ dominant, had fallen under patrician influence ; but the tribes^^polled 
man by man, and the numbers of the plebs gave it an overwhelming 
advantage in the comitia tributa. At the same time the jiumb er of 
' u.c. 283. the tribunes themselves was increased from two to five, 

: B.C. 471. Qg) many more prizes held forth for the pursuit of 

I popular favour. 

Nevertheless the contest between the two orders or parties in 
the state continued with unabated violence, and with alternate 
success, for each possessed weapons which the other was unable to 


parry. It was in Vain that the tribune Spuriu§„JciIuia established 
liie right of the commons f) enact by plebiscite, or popular resolution, 
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that to internipt a tribune while addressing the assemUy iilot# 
be a capital offence. The Senate, under the direcdon of A|^ua^ 
declared war against the ^qui and Vol 8 ci,^nd the plebeians were | 
constrained to serve under his orders, and subjected to discipline ^ ! 
redoubled severity. In the camp the consul was paramount^ and s 
he treated his plebeian recruit# as nj^re than half rebels; but ib 
the field ^thoy reasserted theftr freedom by actual revolt, and even' 
threw down their arms in the crisis of battle. Appius did not 
hesitate to chastise them with unsparing severity. They submitted 
with sullen desperation t(^> the rods and axes of the lictors. But 
they too in their turn might expect a day of ‘Vengeance. The cam*' 
paign must draw to a close at last ; the consul must return to Eome ;; 
within the walls he must lay down his military authority, and fall 
• himself under the civil authority of the tribunes. He was, indeed, 
straightway cited to answer for his tyranny before the assembly of 
the tribes. He replied with invectives not less violent than his 
previous actions; but he knew that his fete was inevitable, and 
went home from the meeting to escape condemnation u.c. 284. 
only by suicide. Thereupon ensued, as so often at 470. 
Rome, a popular reaction, and the phampion of the Senate was 
honoured by the people with the signs of a general mourning. 

During the C( 5 lirse of these intestine struggles we read of the 
annual renewal of foreign war against the LaJins and the Hernicans, 
the Volsci and the iEqui. We can easily believe, indeed, that the 
Romans, who regarded the bearing of arms as their privilege and duty, 
and gained from the plunder of the enemy the Iqnd, the slaves, and 
the few moveable objects of value which alone constituted their 
wealth, should be constantly engaged in more or less regular war- 
fare against any foe with whom tliey could come to blows. It w’as 
usual, no doubt, for the consul to lead forth his legions every spring 
into tlTe plains beneath the ^Etruscan or Sabine hills, and slay any> 
opponent wflo presented himself while they were making free with- 
his goods and chattels. But the legionaries of Rome were also her 
husbandmen. After every rapid excursion they hastened back to 
ga^er in their own. harvests, and when these were secured thehr 
pressing greed was for the time blunted. In the autumn they, 
exchanged tlie sword for the sickle ; in the winter they rested and 
enjoyed their gains. Their desultory campaigns produced brilliant 
but not permanent successes. The piide of the great aristocratio 
families, which had furnished so many consuls td the state, exulted 
in the stories they could tell of the patriotic exploits of their own 
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lieitlQlL We hare noticed the legend of the Fabii, which shed a lustre 
m Ae Fabian house down to the end of the republic. We must 
not pass over ^unrecorded the legend of Coriolanus, a name, indeed, 
of more dubious patriotism, but of not less durable renown. 

Caius MarciuiuCftrioIanus was a proud patrician, descended from 
Ancus Marcius. He wasoUe pf the bravest of the brave ; and having 
taken Corioli, a dty of the Volscians, 'nad derived ‘from J^ence the 
title which he has made illustrious — ^the first, indeed, ever borne 
by a Eoman conqueror fi'om the name of the place he had conquered. 
But he bore himself haughtily in the cit) , and despised the favour 
of the people. He was refused the consulship. He retaliated with 
petulanpe, and withheld sujjplies from the people in time of famine 
Then he was impeached and condemned to banishment. ‘ Romans,* 
he exclaimed, or so has Shakspeare made him exclaim — and we may • 
well believe it-^^ Romans, I banish you I * He abjured his citisTen- 
ship, and threw himself into the arms of the Volsci whom he had 
beaten. The Volsci placed him at their head, and under his com- 
mand penetrated far into the Roman territory, destroying the 
property of the commons, but sparing, as was observed, that of the 
senators. The Roman powe^ was crippled by disunion ; there was 
no army to send against him. The people in an agony of terror 
deputed their chief men to meet and propitiate him. He was deaf 
to their entreaties. Then they charged their priests and augurs to 
mediate for them in the name of the gods of Rome. Still he was 
obdurate. At last there went forth from the city an array of 
Roman matrons headed by Ve^^ his mother, and his wife 
Volumnia, accompanied by his little children. The mother re- 
proached, the wife entreated, the children pleaded mutely for his 
forgiveness, and so he bade the Volscians turn their faces home- 
wards, and returned himself with them into exile. The event was 
celebrated by the dedication of a tempie^o the ‘Women’s Good^^peed,* 
and the truth of the legend attested thereby to a late period in 
Roman history. The recorded date of this episode in our narrative 
is the year 488 ; but if the romantic story itself deserves our 
credence at all, it has been argued that it belongs more probably^ to 
an era twenty years later. 

Such was the most illustrious legend of the war with the Volsci, 
The contest with the .^qui furnished another not less dear to the 
memory of the Romans. In the course of the protracted struggle 
which Rome was now making against these two peoples, who blocked 
her territories on the west and north-west, and from the mountain 
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tracts they occupied descended^ it may "be suppoaedi constantly 
upon the plains of>Latium,*and ravaged the territory of the Romatia 
themselves, the ^qui had managed to intercept an advancing force 
among their dehles, and reduce the consuls to imminent danger df 
destruction. The people, in their alarm, declared that none could 
save them but L. Quinces, one of their most noted warriors^ and 
that he must be.created dictator. It does not appear why this hero 
should af this moment of national peril -have been found by the 
envoys despatched to him working with bare arms in his field. But 
so it was. Cincinnatus — such was the name by which he was com* 
monly designated from the long hair he sufiersed to fall in curls about 
his Moulders — directed his Vife to thijpw over him a manjble, that 
he might receive the officers of the commonwealth with due respect, 

^ Such was the simplicity of his habits, such the reverence he paid to 
the Roman city. Under the commission laid upoh him he chose 
L. Tarquitius, the second bravest of the state, for his master of the 
horse, then by a sudden movement, with fresh levies, took the 
jEquians in the rear, and compelled them to a hopeless engagement 
and a complete surrender. The whole force of the •enemy was led 
captive td Rome, and m ade to pa ss under the yoke — a rude structure'^' 
of two upright and one transverse spear — while the dictator led his 
own army in triuni^)h to the Capitol, enriched with spoils of which the 
consuls with their less fortunate contingents were allowed ^.c. 296. 
no share. It may be remarked that this is the first time 
that the name of Gracchus, famous afterwards in Roman history, ap* 
pears in the annals of the city, and as belonging, not to a primitive 
Roman, but t 5 an .^quian, through whom it may have passed to a 
branch of the plebeian Gens Sempron ia. 

Cincinnatus, the traditional model of honourable poverty, re- 
turned from his triumph to his plough and the cultivation of his 
plot of land. The general situation, it would seem, remained 
equally unchanged. The -dEquians and the Volscians continued to 
press year by year upon the borders of the Roman territory ; the one 
people established themselves upon Mbunt Algidus, the other on the 
Alban hill, and sometimes they were seen encamped within three 
mifes of the Esquiline gate. Whatever degree of credence we may 
accord to the stories of her military prowess, we can hardly doubt 
that during the half-century that had followed the expulsion of her 
kings Rome had incessantly declined m power before the face of 
her enemies. Her allies the Latins, who had .^ood between her 
and them to the south and east, had lost thirteen out of their thirty 
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Nor ha<| slie been less pressed berself on the side of^ lEtruria. 
iVn miles to the north, beyond the Tiber, the fortress of Veil had 
sheltered a coi|stant ibe cwhom she had not the means of dislod^ng. 
We have seen how ^e had lost, through her own domestic fends 
the gallant band of the Fabri, and the outpost they had planted for 
her on her northern frontier. Again and again she opened fresh 
campaigns against the Veians , but wit^i doubtful success. Once at 
least her own safety had been menaced, and the hill of <taniculuin 
actually held for a moment against her. In the desperation of 
famine slie had reasserted her strength, tand routed her assailants. 
The consul Valerius **had gained a second victory. The tide of 
U.C.281. invasion had b^en turned, and Manlius bad actually 
B.c. 478 . commenced the siege of Veii , when in 473 a truce of forty 
years was effected between the contending parties, and breathing- ^ 
timi^ allowed to Rome, if she were wise enough to recover her 
strength by composing her intestine quarrels. But it was impossible 
that her position could be permanently^ strengthened as' long as 
she was a prey to domestic discord and disunion. Yet it was 
lamidst these chequered wars and these internal discords that she 
was forming the race of hepes whos e bravery, whose resolution, 
and whqse military obedience were to effect the conquest of the 
world. It is on this account that the obscure stftiggles of the early 
republic, both at home* and abroad, deserve the rapid glance which 
; we have been able to bestow upon them. 


CHAPTER VIIL 

Efforts of the plebeians to obtain equal lawsi^with the patricians— Oon^mission 
obtained with this now by Terontilius Harsa — Bissensions^in the city — 
The Capitol seized by Appius Herdonius — The law or Icilius — Treachery of 
the patricians and murder of Bentatus — Appoititment of the Becemvirs to 
prtmare a national code — The llwelve Tables — Violence of Appius Claudius 
and story of Virginia — Character of the Becemviral legislation. 

The agrarian laws of the earlier tribunes had taken, it would seem, 
little effect ; but the people acquiesced in their disappointment per- 
haps the more readily because the territory for division had rather 
diminished than increased, and in the face of the constant ravages 
of the enemy had^or the most part become less an object of greed. 
On another point, however, the plebeians had a real grievance, and 
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to this they bow more directly addressed themselvei The dvff 
law of Rome at this period was the law of the primitiTe moe, the 
law of the patricians only, and the patricians alone claimed theidght 
of expounding it. In their dealings with one another the plebeians 
might follow a common law or custom of their own ; but as agidnnt 
the rival order, the real tnasters ef the i^te, or, as they still asserted 
of themselves, the state itsekE, the commons, as the inferior or rassai 
r«ice, had no standing in the law courts. The grand object now at 

t 8t presented itself to the most large-minded of the plebeian chief?, 
effect the fusion of the^uiritary law, the primitive code of tho 
Wtricians, with the equity or usage of the classes beneath, or now 
TOore truly beside them. The tribune fferentilius Hars a took thej 
lead in this bold and politic movement. He began by proposing in<^ 
^the year 462 that a commission of five or ten persons should be 
appointed to define the power of the consuls, which was no 4e8s 
arbitrary in the tribunals at home than in the camp beyond the 
rallf. The measure was of course delayed and thwarted. Foreign 
perils as well as internal dissension prevailed for a long time against 
it. Within the city this dissension broke out into open violence. In 
460 the faction ‘bf the commons under the daring lead of the Sabine, 
Appius U^r^dqmus,. actually seized the Capitol by night, and was 
not dislodged withcflt bloodshed. Keeso Quinctius, the son of Cin- 
cinnatus, distinguished himself for at leasr^qual violence on the 
other side; but Virginius the tribune accused him before the people, 
and he only escaped the penalty of death by taking refuge in exile. 
It was, indeed, the large fine which the father pajd for him on this 
occasion that reduced Cincinnatus to tlie poverty which was thus 
doubly honourable to him. But the plebeians were the gainers by 
this struggle. In 454 the tribune Icilius carried a measure forii 
surrendering to the poorer commons the whole of the Aventja e hill,j 
which Was public domain, andfwhich became from this time entirely* 
occupied by ?he second order. The Aventine, the loftiest, and next 
to the papitoline reputed the strongest eminence in Rome, now 
constituted the citadel of the plebeians, and henceforth greatly 
increased their political consideration. 

the plebeians boasted moreover a champion of their own to 
rival the prowess of a Coriolanus or a Cincinnatus. L. Sicipius 
Dentatus was one of a family which had led the people to the Morifa 
Sacer, and made the most vigorous attacks on the patricians in their 
behalf. He was so distinguished for his personal falour as to have 
been designated the Roman Achilles ; but, unlike the hero whom a 
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Special charm had rendered invulnerable except in his heel, he had 
received no less than forty-five wounds in front in the hundred and 
twenty battles in which he had been engaged. The rewards he had 
gained and the triumphs in which he had partaken were in due 
proportion to his merits and his sufierings. As tribune in the year 

! 452 he gained a victory ov^r the opponents of his party, and com- 
pelled them at last to concede the nieasure pressed upon them by 
Terentilius. To himself, indeed, this victory was fatal, for the 
patricians vowed to get rid of him by any means ; and at no distant 
period Q. Fabius, who commanded thn army, caused him to be 
despatched by a band of soldiers with whom he was sent to recon- 
noitre the enemy. But hia popular policy did not fail to bear fruit 
tobree commissioners, a Postumiua, a Manlius, and a S ulpigiu s, all 
Mtricians, were sent to study and report on the civil laws of the 
tC greeks . Whether, as the Romans of a later age imagined, they 
were actually deputed to visit Greece proper and Athens, the head- 
quarters of public law in Greece, or whether their journey was really 
limited to the peoples of Greek descent in the south of Italy, we may 
accept the general truth of this curious incident, and conclude that at 
this period Rome did actually seek for principles of wise and liberal 
legislation from the superior civilisation, not of the Etruscans or the 
Carthaginians, but of the Greeks. 

The salutary reformation thus begun robed on apace. In the 
year 450 the consuls, the tribunes, the Exiles', and the qu astor s, all 
, u.o. 804 . tbe great magistrates of the city of either party, were 
B.c. 460. summaifily superseded by the ten commissioners, who, 
under the title of Decemvirs, were appointed to prepare the new 
code. To facilitate the movement the plebeians were content to 
wa^e the most precious of their conquests, the right of appeal from 
the consuls, while they acceded to the claim of the patricians, as 
recognised expounders of the existing' law, to occupy all th'e places 
in the commission that should revise it. On March i5 that year 
the decemvirs entered on their office, and each of them exercised 
supreme authority with the lictors and its other insignia day by day 
in turn. The leading spirit among them was one Appius Claudius, 
according to some accounts the same whose boldness and haughtiness 
have been before noticed; but if the accounts we have followed be 
at all trustworthy, the elder Appius had perished twenty years 
earlier, and the chief of the decemvirs was another doubtless of the 
same race and of kindred spirit. The fiinatical pride of the Appii 
Claudii (the nomen and the prosnomen were genei’ally borne together) 
was for many hundred years a constant tradition of Roman story* 
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At firsts indeed, the«e new magistrates are said to. iiare bmm ^ 
their honours meekly, and to have t^en measures to secure the £a;irour 
of the whole body of the people to their legitjation. They .promul^ \ 
jated in the course of tht year ten tables of enactments compiled car ' 
the principles of Grecian jurisprudence. During their second year, 
of office, however, when scfme of the more moderate of their number < i 
had given place to successars^of a fie%er spirit, the prejudices of 
Appius prevailed, and two more tables were set forth, which rdto-. 
gether failed to obtain general approbation. Then it was that these 
.ten tyrants, as they came t§ be regarded, constrained the people to 
fgo forth to battle, and effected by treachery tjie slaughter of their 
( hero Dentatiis. But it was the personal ^and more domestic crime 
oi' the cruel Appius that raised the people at last in fury against, 
them. The well-known tragedy of Virginia need ^nly be glanced 
ftt. Daughter of the noble plebeian Virginius, she was betrothed 
to the not less noble I cilius . Appius, inflamed with loose passion, 
Bought tft obtain her person by setting one of his clients to claim 
lior as liis own slave. Her friends appealed to the law and to testi- 
mony ; but the audacious violence of the decemvir prevailed, and 
Virginia was adjudged to the wicked claimant, when her father, 
despairing of redress, took her for a moment aside from the crowd 
to the booths which^kirted tlie Forum, and laying hold of a butcher s 
knife struck her dead at his feet. This ddhe, he rushed away to 
the camp, proclaimed the deed to the legions, and prevailed on them 
to break up from their outposts on the frontier, hasten back to 
Home, and occupy their stronghold on the Aventine. There or on 
the Moris Sacef they collected a vast following of the citizens, and 
combining with the forces of the Sabines, defied in full revolt the 
tyranny of their rulers. The decemvirs made a faint show of reducing 
the people to obedience. But they felt that the general sentiment w'as 
against dthem; and speedily relinquished their power. Two, however, 
pf the number, V aleriu s and Horatii^ repaired to the popular 
stronghold and promised the restoration of the tribunate, and the 
; right of appeal. The comitia were held and tribunes elected for 
the plebeians, while Valerius and Horatius succeeded, as they so 
w^eir deserved, to the consulship. The liberties of the people were 
assured by several enactments ; but vengeance was still due to the 
blood which had been shed. Virginius accused the decemvirjs. 
Appius killed himself in the prison to which he had been consigned. 
Oppius did the same. The other’s fled self-baatshed, and their 
property was confiscated. After this an arnnest}^ lyas proclaim e4- 
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WTiie whole nation, now firmly united, gained a decisive victt^ry over 
\ the Jiquians and the Sabines. Nevertheless the Senate, which had 
\ hitherto exercised the sole right of according triumphs, refused the 
: honour, and it was by a special and iri^egular decree of the people 
u.o. popular consuls mounted td the Capitol. Such 
B.C. 449. ^as one of the steps by which the tribunes slowly raised 
their order to an ^qual position with thoir rivals. 

The law of Terentiliu a, as has been said, was directed to the 
establishment of new principles of legislation in the interest of the 
plebeians. We are tempted to suppose that it was intended to place 
tlie two orders unde^ a common law as regarded their personal and 
proprietary, if not as yet their political rights also. For so, un- 
doubtedly, the Grecian states, which were to furnish the model of 
the new system, were already in a more advanced social state when 
the political pretensions of the different orders out of wliich 
they had originally sprung had become fused for the most part 
together. But the slender fragments that remain to us of the laws 
’ of the twelve tables go but a little way to justify this conception ; 
nor do the references made to them by the liomans themselves at 
a later period, when they were still in living force, and might be 
called by Livy * the spring of ajl public and private law,* seem to 
bear it out. We can see, indeed, or seem tr see, that in these 
enactments lay the :&lundation of the later Roman law ; and if it 
were the purpose of these pages to give a full antiquarian history 
of Roman life and mannera, it would be well to take this oppor- 
tunity of explaining the groundwork at least of the Jus C ivil e ; 
but the connexion between them and the circumstances out of which 
they are stated to have arisen — the rivalries, namely, of patricians 
and plebeians, and their conflicting claims and jealousies- seems 
actually so slight that it can only disappoint close scrutiny. It was 
uo quarrel of class against class that Was adjusted by .the laws 
which specially secured to the father of a family his absolute power 
over his slaves, his children, his wife, and his property. The 
interests, indeed, of the ple*oeians might be somewhat mWe con- 
cerned with the measures now taken for the protection of the 
clients against the neglect of their patrons ; for the clients dt the 
j)stnciaii8 wore gradually escaping from their patrons’ aurhority, 
and throwing in their lot more and more with the plebeians. Some 
provisions that were now effected for the security of property, and 
for giving the «actual possessor the fee simple after a short un- 
opposed occupation, may indicate the gradual advance of the lowe? 
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order in territorial proprietorship; but the protection which the' 
law was made to aflford to property generally, as compared with 
that which it extended to the person, «applied to all classes 
oqually. It bespeaks the character of the Roman people, who 
3ould be trusted to defend themselves, but while constantly called 
away tp serve their country Were oQen obliged to leave home 
and land undefended ; but it tfells us nothing of the relative position 
of orders and classes among them. On the whole we must con- 
clude, from a review of what little is known to us of the decem- 
viral legislation, iliat it w» to the personal equality of all classes 
before the law rather than to the equalising of political privi- 
leges tltat it pointed. The poor citizei> was protected by special 
enactment against the usurious exactions of the wealthy creditor, 
the feeble was defended against the strong man lU the law courts, 
the false witness and the corrupt judge were subjected to summary 
/ punishment, appeal was given to the people in full assembly against 
the unjul^t sentence of the patrician magistrate, and on the other 
hand the people themselves were enabled by a popular sentence to 
; indict capital punishment. Doubtless the importance of the comitia 
of the centuries was enhanced by such an authority conceded to it ; 
but the centuries, as we have seen, represented wealth, in the tribes 
it was number al<f!ae that prevailed, and a great revolutionary 
principle was sanctioned in the decree thaf whatever the comitia 
of the tribes should determine should have the force of law for all 
the citizens. Hitherto the decision of the tribes could bind the 
plebeians only. In the face of such a power the comitia of the 
curies and the ^nturies soon gave way altogether. 


CHAPTER IX. 

• * • 

CJontinuation oS the struggle between the patricians and plebeians — The law of 
Canuleius givas t^e right of intermarriage, b.c. 446 — The consuls replaced 
by military tnhunes, b.c. 420 — Crime and punishment of Sp. Mselius, b.c. 
439 — Victory at the Algidus over the JEqui and Volsci, b.c. 431 — T he g ceat 
war with Veii — Military pay first given to the legionaries — Veii captur^i 
BC. 396, u.c. 368. 

It is not, however, the laws of the decemvirs, but the V^erian laws 
that form the greatest era in the course of the Roman constitution. 
The decern viral legislation has partaken of the obscurity and un- 
certainty that hang over all the early Roman histdi’y, but from this 
period we may tairly allow ourselves to trust in the main to the 
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authorities that remain to us, if, at least, we can reconcile them one 
with another. It has not been the object of this sugcinct account to 
discuss th^ vexed question of the authenticity of the traditional 
narrative. Time is still wasted perhaps by the modern school of 
critical historians in demonstrating the contradictions of the old 
legends, and the abundant, .tokens they doubtless present of a late 
and spurious origin. The legends ^ themselves are iq numerous 
cases incredible ; in few if any do they rest upon evidence which 
the critic can securely accept. There lies, however, a wide space 
between the tale that is demonstrably &,lse and that which is not 
demonstrably true, a;id to many portions of early Roman story, to 
some of the most attractive among them, we may lairly extend the 
benefit of the doubt, and admit that if we cannot affirm their truth 
they need not therefore be rejected, and may at least be often true 
in the spirit, true to the genius of the times and of the people, true 
in the lessons of Roman character which they inculcate, true, there- 
fore, for the practical purpose of teaching us what manner of .men 
those old Romans really were. The legends of early Rome have 
accordingly been treated here in a sympathetic spirit; the most 
sdient points in them have been faithfully brought forward, but at 
the same time passed lightly over. We are permitted from this 
point to step with a somewhat firmer tread, which may afford satis- 
faction to the writer, But to the reader may possibly be productive 
of less entertainment. The details of history will now thicken upon 
ns, and a great many of them it will be necessary in this sketch 
to mass together in generalities, or wholly to omit. 

The continuance of the struggle between the rival orders which 
marks the period following upon the era of the decemvirs exhibits 
an apparent vacillation of purpose which requires explanation. The 
main purpose of the plebeians was directly and powerfully served 
by the thorough protection gained by their members against the 
violence of their opponents, and by the elevation oV the comitia 
of the tribes to paramount legislative authority. But there was 
another object they now brought into notice, which may seem to 
run counter to the most obvious lines of their public policy. After 
many efforts a law was at last carried for them by the tribune 
i)^ which the full ri ^ht of marriage between the two 
orders was sanctioned. Already at an earlier period the patricians 
had conceded a legal sanction to unions between themselves and the 
plebeians ; but in such cases it was provided that the issue of these 
unequal alliances should follow the fortunes of the inferior parent, 
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and become themselres plebeians, to whicberer order the ikthet 
belonged. It might be supposed that this arrangement, even 
if galling to the pride of the lower order, iftust have been felt as 
really advantageous to it, from the addition it gave to its numbei^ 
at the expense of its adversary ; but such' was not the view the 
plebeians seem 'to have taken, and the measure of Canuleius was in- 
tended to ^cure for them th*e Admission of tlie children to the status 
of the patricians. We may discover the reason for this policy in the 
substantial superiority which the patricians continued to enjoy 
through the special functfcns which were originally assigned to 
them, and which in fact they actually retained for centuries. The 
religion of the Romans still centred in#the patricians. To them 
belonged almost all the pontifical .offices, and therewith the per- 
formance of the most indispensable functions on all public occasions. 
It was in vain that the plebeians extorted from their rivals complete 
equality of suffrage : the suffrages themselves could not be given by 
either the one or the other unless a patrician officer pronounced the 
omens favourable, and the assemblies of every class and order were 
liable to interruption if the priest or augur affirmed that they were 
unpropitious. Not only the conceit of superior sanctity, but the 
actual power which flowed from it, continued to be thus attached to 
the patricians, and ft was to a share in this sj^ecial prerogative that 
the plebeians looked the more keenly as their political equality 
became more clearly recognised. 

For this religious status the patricians still persistently contended. 
The plebeians ^ still found it impossible to obtain access to the 
consulship, the magistracy, which above all others was invested with 
a religious character, and ' was entrusted accordingly with the per- 
formance of functions which it would have been deemed profane for 
any but a patrician to exercise. But they gained a step in advance 
I when irf the year 420 they effected the change by which the annual 
/consuls might be replaced by a board of officers called military;^ 
/ tribunes, six in number; and for these plebeians were declared to be ^ 
- eligible. This was, however, an incomplete success. The functions [ 
of these tribunes, as their title imports, were mainly confined .'" 
, to the command of the legions; from the highest religious services 
they were still rigorously excluded. On many occasions the 
comitia preferred, from motives which cannot be discovered, to 
recur to the old form again, and yet further, even when military 
tribunes were appointed, they were still far more generally taken 
from the higher order than the lower. The arrangement, thus im- 
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jwrfectly carried out, lasted on tfie whole a period of dbotit 
years, and then again tlje Roman people elected theii annual coatuls, 
and continued to do eo uninterruptedly, under widely different forms 
of government, for many centuries. 

Meanwhile, as before, the nnpals of* the city present the ac- 
customed succession of con^ests with ^h^ nations imrhediately about 
it varied with internal dissensions. A second dictatorship of 
[Cincinnatus, in the year 4 ^, is marked by the slaughter of S^urius 
piaelius by Servilius Ahala, the master ^f the horse. The crime of 
fM©iius, according tfi the account, was an attempt to seize the 
government of the commonwealth and make himself* king or tyrant. 
This odious charge was easily made, and whether just or not, was 
sure to excite the jealousy of the Roman citizens or all classes. It 
was a good stroke of policy on the part of the patricians to’ 
alarm their opponents by misrepresenting the objects of the men 
who undertook to be their champions. Nevertheless the govern- 
ment still requii’ed a strong hand to wield it, and the three dic- 
tatorships of Mamercus iEmilius followed in quick succession, 
c.c. .S28. Another dictator, Aulus Postumius, gained a crowning 
victory over the .^qui and Mount Algidus, 

' *and vindicated the firmness of Roman discip|.ine by ordering the 
execution of his own son, who had fought and conquered, but against 
his orders. The arms of the Romans began now to be turned in 
another direction. 

Rome, it seems, had discovered a dangerous rival in the Etruscan 
city of Veii, a strong hill-fortress, about -twelve n?iles beyond the 
Tiber. Against this adversary her forces were now mainly arrayed. 
The war with Veii lasted, with short intervals of time, for thirty 
years ; and was at last decided in favour of Rome after a siege of 
ten years’ duration. During this pq;riod the military policy of the 
republic underwent some important modifications. (j,For the first 
time she determined, as in the case of the city of Fidense, to punish 
(an obstinate and perhaps a revolted enemy by a measure of ruthless 
'extermination. The plan succeeded only too well, and was too 
often repeated in later times. The planting of military colonres, as 
at Ardea, and Velitrae, was also a novelty. Hitherto the Romans, 
if we may credit our accounts, were wont to transplant conquered 
peoples to their own city; but now, and in innumerable cases 
afterwards, they transferred a number of their own fellow-citizens 
to foreign sites, and established them upon the forfeited lands of the 
enemy. The practice was, for a usage of war, sufficiently legitimate, 
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and it became undoubtedly a genuine eource of strength to the 
conquering nation. But in this interval also for the tirst time was 
tlie practice instituted of giving military pay* to the legions, The 
Roman in arms might become now a regular soldier. Hitherto 
every citizen capable of bearing arms was liable to the general 
conscription, and required to serve in the ranks according to his 
means or census. But this h*arS law was mitigated by the regular 
custom of confining the campaign to the spring or summer months. 
The conscript returned home to reap his fields, and in the winter 
enjoyed the fruits of his hardest. It was the necessity of maintain- 
ing a force constantly under arms through the y5ar, in order to press 
the so-called siege of Veil, which constrained the magistrates of the 
commonwealth to furnish the troops required for the service with the 
^ay of the state. This was the first step, but a aecisive one, to- 

1 wards the establishment of a s tand mg army , and of a regular pro- 
f ession o f, arms. Without it the leaders of the legions could never 
have advanced the eagles far beyond the sight of the seven hills ; < 
but with it followed in inevitable sequence the elevation of the leaders^ 
themselves into candidates for sovereign power. The siege of Veii ^ 
fo realiad owed the fall of the rej)ublic. ^ 

The concjuestof Veii was thus far the most splendid achievement 
of the Roman arms. It was celebrated in the earliest annals, and 
possibly in the popular songs of the nation, and there is a peculiar 
solemnity attending upon the accounts of it which have been de- 
livered to us. The ten years’ siege was likened in the popular 
imagination to jhat of Troy, and the gods were supposed to have 
evinced their interest in the one as in the other by prophecies and 
omens and providential interferences. The overflow of the Alban 
lake was esteemed a prodigy of deep significance ; tlie priests ret|uired 
that its waterg should be carried ofi by* numerous channels, but not 
allowed to fin^ their own way to the sea. If the Romans succeeded 
in penetrating into the city by a mine carried beneath the walls, 
tradition attached to this simple incident an array of suj^ernatural 
circumstances. The mine, it seems, conducted them actually to the, 
tempie of Juno, the tutelary deity of the Veians. Amidst the 
tumult of a general assault Camillus himself leads the way through 
this subterranean gallery, and emerges within the sacred precincts. 
At that moment the Veian king was consulting the gods; the 
aruspex declared that he should be the victor who should first offer * 
sacrifice on the altar before him. At tlie words th^ Roman springs 
forth and strikes tlie victim presented for slaughter. * Veii falls at 
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otifse into his hands ; the people are massacred or sold as slaves, their 
riches plundered or confiscated. Never had the Romans gained such 
glory or such a booty. Camillus himself is terrified at his own too 
great felicity. He deprecates the wrath of the Avengers, and as 
he turns round to face the proper quarter of the heavens makes 
a false step and falls, ‘"^^nough,* he exclaims ; * the gods are 
satisfied with this misadventure.* fee had vowed a temple to the 
Veian Juno on the Aventine, but no one dared remove her image 
to its new abode. A troop of noble Romans, clothed in white, pre- 
.‘<<’nted themselves before it, and demandlci the consent of the goddess. 
The words ‘ I consent * were plainly heard, and the statue itself 
moved along of its owii accord. None of the three hundred 
triumphs of Rome was more justly celebrated than that in which 
the conqueror of Veii avscended to the Capitol in his gilded chariotf 
drawn by four milk-white horses. 

The gods, however, had not been satisfied by the fall of /^amillus. 
The people for whom he had done so much turned ungratefully 
u.c. 808. against him. They charged him with detaining a tithe 
of the spoil as an offering vowed to Apollo, with a design 
for removing the population of Rome from its ancient seats to his 
new conquest. Menaced with a public prosecution he withdrew 
into exile ; but as he passed through the gates he turned round and 
uttered a prayer, or rather a malediction, invoking the gods to bring 
his compatriots to speedy repentance. And so they did : the Roman 
legends have often an epigrammatic sting : the same year the Gauls 
entered Rome. " ^ 


CHAPTER, X. 

ir • 

The Gaulish invasion of Italy — Battle of the Allia and burrfing of Rome— 
— "• Victor of Camillus: u.c. 364, b.c. 890. 

4 « 

The long- protracted contest of the Romans with the .^qui and 
Volsci had been really a struggle in self-defence, but this the pride 
of the great conquerors refused in after-times to acknowledge, and 
they piqued themselves on the glory with which their victorious 
arms had been always accompanied. The contest with the Gauls 
which now followed they allowed to have concerned the national 
existence. The Gauls, indeed, were a mighty pe«»ple. Under this 
general name might be comprehended the great mass of the Celtic 
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race, not without much admixture of Iberian and even of Teutonic 
blood, which occupied the West of Europe from the Rhine to the 
Atlantic. From the dawn of history at least this people had be^ 
constantly pressed upon by the advancing hordes of Germany and^ 
behind these, of Sannatia and Scythia ; but the elasticity of the 
Gallic population had from tim% to tii^e thrown off this pressure, 
and reboupded against it wfth*an advance in the contrary direction. 
Nevertheless the progress of mankind from East to West has been 
seldom arrested. The opposite movement has been generally 
fitful and capricious, and Ihbject to repeated reverses. From the 
sixth century before our era even to the present day the Gauls 
have made their spasmodic inroads upon countries to the eastward, 
but in the end they have been invariably repulsed, and either 
►thrown back within their former limits, or subje^iud upon the soil 
they have once occupied to the yoke of the dominant races over 
which they had for a moment prevailed. 

According to our accounts it was in the year B.c. 521 that a 
vast emigration from the centre of Gaul arrived after rapid conquests 
upon the banks of the Ailsis in Italy. This little stretim, flowing 
into the Adriatic a few miles above Ancona, and at some distance 
to the south of the Rubicon, was the ultimate point to which the 
Gallic settlements Reached. The invaders had established them- 
selves throughout the great valley of the Padus, and had turned the 
head of the Apennines in their progress southward. Thus far they 
had been successful in overwhelming the remains of the Etruscan 
domination, which at an earlier period had occupied all the north of 
Italy to the Alps. At the moment at which we are now arrived 
these restless warriors, who fought for slaves and cattle and gold, , 
rather than for lands to cultivate and cities to dwell in, were' 
pressing by a flank movement upon the Etruscans south and west ^ 
of the “Apennines, which at this point afforded them little shelter. 
Brennus ledT the Gauls against Clusium. The Romans, foreboding 
the danger, sent envoys to check their advance by negotiation. The 
Gauls would listen to no counsel, but pressed the attack, and the 
Roipan officers, three distinguished men of the Fabian Gens, rashly 
abandoning their character as ambassadors, assisted the Etruscans in 
their defence. The Gauls appealed to the laws of war, and exclaimed 
against this treachery. Even at Rome the guilt of the Fabii wua 
not unacknowledged. The fecjals demanded that they should be 
given up. But against this sacrifice the pride df the Romans re- 
folted. It was determined to defy the Gauls, who were already 
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advancing, and an army was sent forward, which confranted them 
t>n the b^ks o£ the Allia. At this spot, eleven miles above Rome 
u.c. 864. hmk of the Tiber, was fought the famous battle 

B,c. 880. jn which the Romans were entirely routed, and a small 
remnant of their legions driven headlong back to the city. To the 
advance of the strangers no further' resistance could be made. The 
defence even of the walla was abandoned. The fugitives crowded 
into the Capitol, carrying with them only such effects as tiiey could 
seize in their tumultuary flight, and almost the next day the Gaulf 
entered Rome. The defeat, the rout, th^panic were all disgraceful, 
but the Romans con.ioled themselves in after-times by the proud 
story they invented, that v the senators seated in the Forum in 
their chairs of oflice received the invader with dignified comjiosure, 
and for a moment overawed him. It was not till one of the * 
Gauls, who impertinently stroked the white beard of tlie aged 
Pajnrius, was stricken to the ground with a blow of the senator a 
ivory-headed staff, that the barbarians gave loose to their savage 
nature and ruthlessly massacred the whole august assembly. 

The city was now given up to pillage and fire, but the Capito] 
was still preserved. The Gauls, repulsed in their first furious 
assault, were devoid of the means of forming a regular siege. They 
set themselves down around it to reduce it by wbariness or famine. 
But now the gods turned to the side of the devoted city. The Fabii 
had brought it to the brink of ruin, but one of the same liouse 
descended boldly from the citadel, crosstsJ the ridge which connected 
it with the Quirinal, and there, in the very face of the enemy, per- 
formed the expiatory rites which the occiision was deemed to 
require. He then returned in safety, and from that moment Romo 
was safe also. 

Another daring champion betook himself to human succour, 
and this time it was a plebeian who performed the service ^dthout 
which the city could not have been rescued from the foe. Pontius 
Gominius glided swiftly down the escarpment of the Tarpeian rock, 
swam the Tiber, and conveyed to Camilius at Veil the invitation of 
the penitent Romane to come as dictator to their rescue. Jhe 
Gauls, however, observed his footprints on the face of the cliff, 
and attempted by their guidance to scale it in force during the 
night. Secure in their natural defences at this point, the Romans 
had neglected to cl*own the rock with a rampart, or even to set a 
guard over it. The assailants were on the point of bursting into 
tlio citadel, undiscovered by man or dog, when tlie wakeful geesb 
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vrhich were tended in the^ temple of Juno gave die alarm ; fhe 
defenders sprang to arms, and hurled the Gauls from their slippery 
footing. Manliu^ a patrician, was the first to hear and the fore- 
most to repel them, and on him was conferred the title of Capitolinus, 
as the saviour of this sacred fortress. The alternate choice of a 
patrician and plebeian to render these prqpious services is a tra-it in ^ 
the legend worth remarking Jn6r less so the circumstance that the 
patrician in each case is sustained by divine assistance, the plebeian 
relies upon the help of man alone. 

Nor was the help of min unavailing. Camillus accepted the i 
call of his countrymen, unworthy as he might deem them. He 
collected an army from the remnant of Ahe legions of the Allia 
and the fugitives from the city, and advanced with all speed to their 
i^lief. Meanwhile, however, they had been reduced lo the last ex- 
tremity, and compelled to ask for terms of capitulation. The Gauls 
had consented to accept a sum of gold and retire. They were 
engaged in weighing out the amount required, and Brennus, in his 
insolence, was casting his sword into the opposite scale, exclaiming, 
‘Woe to the worsted 1 ’ when Camillus suddenly appeared before 
them with his gallant warriors, and annulled the treaty which the 
people, he said, had no power to make without the consent of the 
dictator. The Gaufe shrank from the encounter and retired, but 
he pursued and brought them to bay, and finally routed and dis- 
persed them. Such, according to the popular legend, was the end 
of the Gaulish invasion ; but the Romans themselves placed little 
faith in it. It served to point a theme for poets^and declaimers ; 
but historians and public men were generally fain to admit that 
the city was actually reduced to subjection for a season, and that 
the Gauls ultimately withdrew with all tlie booty they chose to 
retain, when they cared no longer to quarter themselves on the soil 
they had ravaged and impover'ished. That such was really the case 
we can have ‘'little doubt ; at the same time, from the rapid disap- 
pearance of all traces of the Gaulish inroad south of the Apennines, 
it may be believed that the small baifd of invaders was gradually 
driven back or destroyed by the native races. 

A tradition, however, to which a special interest, as will be seen 
hereafter, attaches, related further that Camillus placed in the vaults ■ 
of tlie Capitol, as a sacred deposit, the gold which the Romans had 
already laid down for their ransom. Such a treasure was un- 
doubtedly kept there in reserve to a very late period, for the purpose 
of repelling any future irruption of the Gauls, and bore a .inguiar 
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te«^iaoiiy to (^e general tra& of tbe j^istory, and to tke laafciiig 
terror which these formidable enemies inspired. 

The popular legend of the taking of Rome has all the appearance 
of a poetical ^rhapsody. Nevertheless, that it has a more solid foun- 
dation than moat of the earlier legend^ admits of no reasonable 
doubt. That Rome was 4)nce sacked by a horde of Gauls from 
beyond the Apennines may be regai^ded as sufficiently proved from 
various considerations. The manner in which the city was rebuilt, 
so hastily and carelessly that the lines of the new streets often 
crossed the sewers of the older, seemdti to attest the fact to its in- 
habitants in a later generation. Modern critics have verified it from 
the apparent loss of alm^rst every earlier monument of history and 
antiquity. No such catastrophe again occurred till the final over- 
throw of the city by the Northern nations. . From this date the 
t records of Rome make a new start, her annals are complete without 
break, and the memorials of her deeds thicken before us. Camillus, 
^he second founder, as he was gratefully entitled, of the city, was in 
fact the original founder of historic Rome. 


, CHAPTER XL 

Continued quarrels of the two orders — ^The cause of the plebeians espoused by 
Manlius— “His overthrow by the dictator Cossus — The Licinian law carried 
by the tribunes — One of the consuls to be henceforth always a plebeian — 
Institution of the praetors and curuie aediles — Death of Camillus, b.c. 365, in 
a great pestilence — Lectisternium, and alleged devotion df Mettus Ourtius. 

Camillus, said the Romans, was the second founder of Rome ; 
Romulus might be the hero of many a poetic lay, the object of many 
a religious service, but the deserts of Camillus fell in nowise short 
of the praises bestowed upon Romiuus. He it was who withheld 
the people from abandoning in despair the ruins of itheir city, and 
betaking themselves in a body to their new conquest of Veii. He 
it was who caused Veii, which he had himself subdued, to be 
dismantled stone by stone, and the materials employed in th^ re- 
building of her rival. From the ruins of the city were recovered 
the augural staff of Romulus, the twelve tables of the law% and 
some fragments of older legislation and of ancient treaties. Such 
were the remains of the old Roman polity with which the common- 
wealth was to be reconstructed. But the void created in the popu- 
lation itself, the draining of the lifeblood of the body politic, was a 
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matter o£ greater momeEt. Oamilliis again, as ike moving spirit ci 
the Roman people, may enjoy the credit of the wise liberality with 
which the rights of the city were accorded, to the people of Veii,« 
o£ Capena, and of Falerii, of whom four new tribes were composed I 
and added to the existing list. With this accession of strength! 
opportimely given Rome was enabled meet in arms the anci^ j 
enemies on her border, the ielqui and Volsci, the Etruscans and | 
the Latins *who are said to have all, together or in turn, attached 
her from day to day, and reduced her once more to a prolonged and 
desperate struggle for the eniatence she had so gallantly recovered. 
Even the colonies of Rome banded themselwBS against her; bu^ 
Antium and Velitrae were crushed, alonj^ with Circeii, Lanuvium, 
and Prseneste, by Camillua and the not less valiant Coasus and 
Quinctius. Fresh colonies were planted at Sutriui.x and Nepe, and 
again and again dictators ‘ created for the war * won a triumph over 
every foreign enemy. 

In thb year B.c. 385 Cornelius Coasus was created dictator to 
suppress an intestine commotion. The quarrels of the two orders 
were still periodically resumed, but the disastrous wars with the 
Gauls seem to have now produced the same effect as that against 
Porsena, in the impoverishment of the lower classes, and the heavy 
pressure of debts thsy had incurred to the great proprietors Again 
the creditors exercised their rights harshly, hnd the people com- 
plained that the ergastula or slave* barracks were filled with their 
captives. Camillus himself was severe in his exactions, Marcus 
Manlius Capitolinus, according to the story, was jealous of his 
renown, and infpatiently flung himself into the cause of the op- 
pressed. He distinguished, himself by delivering 400 debtors from 
prison. The rich men determined to rid themselves of him, and 
armed Cossus with powers to quell the sedition they accused him of 
promoting. Cossus threw hirifcinto chains, but again released him, 
and it was nat till two of the tribunes had been gained over, and 
induced to charge him with treason, that the government ventured 
to proceed against him. When it was proclaimed that the man who 
had but just siived the commonwealth was conspiring for its over- 
ihro^ and the establishment of a kingly tyranny, the people readily 
deserted him, and he perished by the traitor’s death, being flung 
from the Tarpeian rock. The house which the state had ,.. 0 . 370 . • 
given him on the Capitoline was razed to the ground, 
and the Manlian Gens resolved that none of their house should ev^ 
again assume the praeuomen of Marcus, 



"“Wliatever be lihe Talue of thie popular Btory/it ^mdn by Mtelf 
idtb no results attached to it. It was otherwise with the movement 
of C. Licinius Stole, and L. Sextius, created tribunes of the people 
in B.c. 377, and re-appointed for ten successive years, until their 
iCoura^e and perseverance gained at last a signal victory. 

. This event, which n^y be accepted as substantially true, is 
introduced by Livy, following no doidat the old chronicles of the 
city, by a story too characteristic of the methods of ^rly Roman 
history to be omitted, however open it may be in itself to the 
distrust with which modern criticisnO hr s received it. L. Fabius 
• Ambustus, a senate of rank and reputation, had given his daughters 
in marriage, the one to $;ulpicius, a patrician, and the other to the 
plebeian tribune Licinius. In fortune, in rank, in fkme the two 
husbands might be equal, but the one suffered under the brand of 
social disparagement in comparison with the other. Irksome as this 
might be to Licinius, it was doubtless doubly irksome to Licinius’e 
wife. She happened to be visiting one day at the house of her ^sister, 
and when a lictor knocked formally at the door of Sulpicius, who held 
at the time the office of military tribune in the place of consul, ex- 
pressed her innocent surprise at a ceremony with which, as a plebeian’s 
wife, she was unfamiliar. The consort of the ennobled patrician 
laughed scornfully at the ignorance of her ignoble sister, who com- 
l)lained with tears to her husband and her father, and engaged them 
to combine in effecting a reform which should raise her to an equality 
with her haughty rival. Such, it is pretended was the secret history 
of the contest which resulted in the carrying of the great Licinian 
law, and the final establishment of the plebeians on an equal 
footing with the patricians. No doubt any such attempt to explain 
an important public event by a trifling domestic cause is liable to 
grave suspicion. It is not in the early legendary period of the 
Roman annals only that such fictions may be expected ; they are 
almost equally rife in periods of solemn and accredited history. If 
we meet with such an anecdote in the time of Caesar or Constantine 
we shall dwell as lightly upon it, as now when it occurs under the 
early commonwealth of Rome. 

The rogations or resolutions which the tribunes proposed to 
embody in the constitutional law of the city were three in number. 
First, to meet the pressing clamour of the day, they demanded that 
the burden of private debt should at least be alleviated by the re- 
mission of interest, a scheme wild in itself, but quite in the spirit 
of the age and of the actual state of society. Secondly, they re* ' % 
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<|mred that the principle of the agrarian laws, so long 
be carried into effect; that the occupation of public land by any 
aingle citizen should be limited to 500 jugera,* about 320 acres ; and 
that none should feed on the public pastures more than a certain 
number of cattle ; further, that small lots of land to the extent of 
seven jugera should be assigned to all poor citizens. These were 
points whi^ had been urged before, and perhaps from time to time 
conceded, and the same might occur again, with little actual result, 
but the third resolution, that thenceforth one of the two consuls 
should always be a plebeian,*bore in it the seeds of a real political 
revoluticm. It was against this demand th^t the senators and 
patricians vigorously exerted themselves, ‘fli'hey appealed once more 
to the venerable Camillus, and adjured him to exercise the powders 
a dictator to suppress the invasion of their prerogatives. But 
the veto of the tribune prevails against the imperium of the dictator. 
F>en Camillus is constrained to abdicate his office and withdraw 
from ^he struggle. The tribes in their assembly sanction the laws 
of Licinius ; the centuries elect L. Sextiiis for their plebeian consul ; 
the assembly of the curies retaliates by withholding from him the 
imperium, the prerogatives of which were conferi*ed with*religiouf 
ceremonies. Civil war is on the point of breaking out, when 
C'amillus, returning'^from a last decisive victpry over the Gauls, 
interposes with the authority of his eighty years of age and sixty 
years of invaluable services. To his instances the Senate ^.c. 887 . 
at length yields ; the election of Sextius is confirmed, and 
Camillus, having saved the state a third time, closes *the long era of 
internal discord oy the dedication of a temi:)le to Concord. 

The year 366, which saw the election of the first plebeian consul 
in the person of L. Sextius, and was thus rendered notable in ' 
homan history for the auspicious fusion of the two rival orders, 
witnessed moreover the instituflon of the magistracy of the praetor, 
and also of the curule aediles. The name of praetor, indeed, was of ' 
much older standing. It properly means one who goes before, a 
leader, and was at an earlier period assigned to the first magistrate 
of the^ commonwealth, as the leader and captain of her forces. The 
consul is said to have been originally designated praetor. But on 
the ’ evival, if such it was, of the title it was assigned to, the 
niagistrate who should occupy the highest place within the city,* 
while both the consuls were now for the most part ^engaged in the 
conduct of wars abroad. He was to declare the law and preside at 
the tribunals. In token of his high dignity he was to be attended, 
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like the consols, by lictors, but, as inferior to the consuls, the 
number of these attendants allowed him was not twelve but six only. 
The prietoir as now appointed, was to be always a patrician ; and i( 
would seem that the new institution was meant to be in some degree 
a compensation to his order for the surrender of one of the consul- 
ships. At a later period f this magistracy was doubled ; the, praetor 
urba nus b eing appointed to administer the law as between citizen 
and citizen, his colleague, the praetor ^ereg r inus , undertaking the 
more difficult task of adjusting the litigation of the non-Roman 
population, either among themselvesttor with the citizens in the 
u.c. 888. uiidst of ^whom they resided. The first praetor was a 
B.C. 366. Spurius Camilhis, and the name seems to imply the amal- 
gamation which was now taking place between the patricians and the 
plebeians, for while Camillus himself, the hero of the Furian 
house, was a genuine patrician, he was represented as the author of 
the reconciliation of the two orders, while the prsenomen of Spurius 
seems to be mostly assigned by history or legend to a champion of 
the plebeians. Such were Spurius Cassius, Spurius Moelius, and 
Spurius Metilius, all alike noble sufferers in the cause of plebeian 
independence, and such, we may imagine, under hapiiier circum- 
stances, was the first of the Roman praetors, Spurius Camillus. The 
meaning of the word Spurius is itself doubtfuk At a later period 
it commonly designated one who is baseborn or illegitimate, and 
in this sense it may, no doubt, have been from the first applied 
patrician annalists to the false aristocrats who betrayed the in- 
terests of their own party; but if, on the other hand, we assume its 
derivation from super j implying true greatness and 'superior nobility, 
we may ascribe this curious recurrence of the name to the inven- 
tion of the plebeians themselves, to symbolise the greatness of the 
champions who came over to them from the ranks of their oppo- 
nents. As this is also the prjEnomen of Servilius Ahala, one of 
the most noted leaders of the patrician faction its&lf, we may the 
more readily infer that the name was given indifferently by either 
party as a token, not of contempt, but of admiration. If such be its 
origin, we may be disposed to admit that Spurius is actually the 
proudest of all the Roman personal appellatives. ' 

The creation of the curule sediles was another sop to the patricians. 

‘ The lediles, to whom the care of the public buildings was assigned, 
u.o. 888. had hitherto been two in number, and both plebeians, in- 
8 . 0 . 38«, vested with the same personal inviolability as the tribunes. 
The number of these officers was now increased to four, two of 
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■'%kt^ prestexta, and the display in their halls of the images of 
iHtisferious ancestors. When the plebeian aadiles chose to stand oj^ 
their ancient traditions and refused to preside at the Great Games 
of 1^6 £oman people, these* patrician magistrates were thus added 
to their college, on which occa^on a fourth day was also added to tfee 
shows, and a fourth tribe created for the plebeians, to rank henoe- 
forth beside the Eamnenses, Tatienses, and Luceres, After the 
first election, indeed, the diitinction ceased to be observed, and 
the sediles were appointed indiscriminately by •both orders, which 
became in fact from this period rapidly am^gamated. From hence- 
forth we hear no more of secession to the Mons Sacer, or of the 
^reation of a dictator to quell a sedition of the plebeia-iis. 

The saviour of the state, the dedicator of the temple of Concord, 
had now done his work, and it was time he should be removed. ^ 
The following year witnessed the death of Camillus, the great < 
dictator, the greatest of all the heroes of Roman story till we come 
tn Julius Caasar. He perished at a very advanced age, u.o. 889 . 
but he fell at last a victim to pestilence. The annals of 
the city note very carefully the recurrence of these periodical vifd- 
tations, and the pla^e of the year 365 was the sixth that they 
commemorated since the date of the Regil’ugium. Rome, indeed, 
was then, as now, an unhealthy city ; during the heats of summer and 
amid the noxious vapours of autumn the seeds of disease were ever 
germinating ; but the Romans observed with supei;ptitiou8 anxiety 
any unusual aggravation of their chronic sulferings, and the occasion 
of a year of sickness was generally marked by the dedication of a 
shnne to Apollo or Febris or Mephitis, or by the institution of 
some special solemnities. Sometimes the whole consistory of the 
gods was to bS propitiated by 9 lectiaternium, when the images were 
taken from thlir pedestals, borne in procession through the city, and 
laid upon couches in the Capitol before tables loaded with sacrificial 
offerings. The pestilence of the year 3^5 deserves to be noted for 
the introduction of stage- plays into Rome. The priests advised 
tluit the histrions or players of Etruria should be invited to give 
their festive entertainments, which bore, indeed, some general 
analogy to the early drama of the Greeks, but were closely connected^ 
at least in tlieir origin, with the religious ritual of the Etruscans. 

The story of this popular propitiation has a lldr claim to be 
ueemed historical. Not so, however, another, which is assigned to 
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a iate witMil a y^BX jor, at most, two years of this period^ the 
lejrend of the devotion of Mettua Curtius, one of the most romanlao 
of its kmS> Possibiy a £ood or a tempest or an earthquake majr 
have caused the formation of a deep pool or rift in the Fomm, but in 
the imaginatHMi of the people this opening became a gulf created by 
no human power, azld wh;ich no human power could avail to fill up. 
The gods required the sacrifice of ehc best. Gold and jewels and 
precious things were in vain cast in ; at last a noble youth leapt 
with his horse full armed into the chasm, and the gods were satisfied, 
for what better offering has a state to giye than the life of her noblest 
and her bravest ? It can be shown, indeed, that the story is coti- 
fused with another, not more genuine, of a much earlier date ; but 
if the fact was false, the idea at least was true, and will nevex 
cease to bear real fruit from generation to generation. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Continued progress of the plebeians towards equality with the patricians— 
Foreign wars : frequent creation of dichttors : wars with the Gauls : exploits 
of Manlius Torquatus and Valerius Comis — Comi.iencement of the contest 
of Rome with Omnium — War with tlie Latins, and their final association 
with the Romans, but with generally inferior rights. 

Although we gladly assume the era of the Licinian law as a land- 
mark in Roman history, and date from it a marked decline of the 
ancient rivalry between patrician and plebeian,' we are not to 
suppose that such a revolution was carried out at a single blow. 
We hear, indeed, little more of the grave discord between the two 
orders which has seemed so often to imperil the very existence of 
the commonwealth ; but it was not all at once, or without repeated 
struggles, that the one surrendered all its privilegeif to the other, 
and consented to merge the rule of a dominant race in a constitution 
of rights altogether equal.*' The compact regarding the consulship 
was not always loyally observed. More than once it was found im- 
possible to make a regular election, and the government was con- 
ducted by interreges until a dictator on the one hand, or the 
tribunes on the other, could force a candidate upon the comitia. 
c.c. « 98 . The contest was still carried on with alternate success. In 
856 . plebeian C. Marciue Rutilus actually 

r attained the dictatorship; and ha^^ing gained a victory over the 
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Ecrtt^nSy enjoyed by the command of the plbbs the trihmpli which 
. had refused him by the curies. The same Marcitui attained 
**five years later to the august magistracy of .the censorship, which 
had been a potent instrument in the hands of the patricians, but 
%ecame from this period the common apanage of either order. On 
the other hand, once at least in the years jhat immediately followed, 
the plebs felt themselves can^trained to threaten a secession, on , 
account of the old grievance of debt and usury ; but the sedition 
seems to have been promptly quelled by the appointment of a 
popular dictator, Valerius Oirvus, B.c. 342, 

Oh the whole, however, there was no period in the Roman 
annals that seems to have so often demanded the firm hand of an 
extraordinary magistrate. Between the years 365 and 342 Si 
^dictator was created no less than fourteen times ; oix times for the ^ 
defence of the city against foreign enemies. Three of these die- “ 
tators were appointed in the years 360, 359, and 357, to make head 
against a* Gaulish invasion; one repulsed the Hernicans in 361,, 
another the Etruscans in 355, and a third the Auruncans eleven 
years later, in 344. It will be well to glance at the dealings of Rome 
with these her enemies nearest home, before we enter upon the 
wider field of warfare which will soon begin to open upon us. 

The Gauls after*their first retreat from Rome did not feil to 
return and harass the republic with repeated incursions. They had, 
indeed, penetrated far beyond the Roman territory, into Campania, 
and even Apulia. But these distant forays were but the last feeble 
pulsations of the great tide of their invasion. They made no settle- 
ments, collected*no resources, gatherea no strength. Their assaults 
were furious, and might often effect the rout of an unstable opponent; 
but the constancy of the Romans under good leading seldom failed 
to baffle and repel them. The anxiety, however, which they caused 
at Rome long*continued unallajyed. On the occurrence of an assault 
from this formidable people, formidable in the eyes of the Romans 
from their reputed size and strength no less than their numbers 
and military prowess, it was no longer a ‘ war * that was declared, 
dem^ding the regular forms of conscription, but a * Gallic tumult, 
when every citizen was called to arms, and the whole nation 
rushed in a mass to the rescue. The courage of the Romans 
always answered to the emergency', and the bravery of T. Manliiik 
obtained much fame among them. This popular hero engaged in 
combat with a gigantic Gaul on the bridge of the^Anio, slew him 
and carried oflT his chaih of gold, whence he and his desceiidttntti 
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boiirfli ilufi^trioUs naijae of Torquatus. Yet. ereti coxirage 8 Uo1|l ae 
be heightened by the assuriyice of supernatural a|8ist^ 
anoe, aa 'Wfeeu crow .perched itself on the helm of M. Valerius, 
struck out fiercely with its beak and claws, and baffled with its 
u^. 407 . wings the fence of his adversary. Hence the name of the 
B.C. 847. house of €orvug, and again that of the Corvini, who are 
associated- by Lucan with the Torquati^ the Lepidi. and the Metelli, 
in the solemn dirge he sings over the falling glories of the republic. 
The restless inroads of the Gauls, once or twice repeated, though 
magnified by the popular imagination, ts^vill now cease to be really 
formidable, and the tide of aggression will flow steadily from the 
Tiber to the Po, and far beyond it. 

The Gauls had maintained themselves obstinately in the Vol- 
scian defiles, and from thence had made their advances towards^ 
Home, coming on one occasion to the very foot of the Colline gate, 
breaking up the confederation of Latin towns which Eome had held 
in alliance. They were probably supported by those ailcient foes 
of the Republic, H ernici and the Aurunci, who give name to 
more than one consular campaign at this period. The people of 
Frivernum are specially mentioned among the assailants of Rome, 
and over these she gained a triumph. Of the cities of Etruria none 
were nearer to Rome, and none more inveterately hostile, than 
and Tarquinii. Aga'in these cities rose against her, and again she 
defended herself against them with resolution ; and tliough acknow- 
ledging at least one severe defeat and bloody massacre of her soldiers, 
compelled them to secure their own future safety by pledging them- 
selves to a truce, the one of a hundred, the othef of forty years. 
From the recurrence of these obscure contests we seem to learn the 
continued weakness of the republic, unable as she was to shake off 
in two hundred years the petty hordes which still infested her 
borders ; and when we consider theo martial training'and the civil 
prudence which are so distinctly attributed to her children, we can 
only suppose that this weakness resulted from the internal dissen- 
sions which were rife within her walls. Even after the passing 
of the law of Licinius this fatal cause still continued to operate, and 
Rome was still, it would seem, compelled to maintain her desperate 
defence with one hand tied behind her. 

’ Bp.t while Rome was thus fully occupied in her own territory, 
or on its immediate borders, her conquerir^ destiny was impelling 
cx. 411. ^ mingle in more distant contests. In the year 843 

B.a 843. found herself solicited by the Campanians to defend 
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Aem against the encroachments of the Samnitea. So faega^ the' 
first of the three great wars with Samninm, in the course of which 
Rome was more than once reduced to extremity, and exposed to the 
most dire disgrace* The conflict lasted full seventy years, but it 
was after this long trial of her endurance and the success whleh 
crowned it, that she finally became the rtiling power in Italy, and 
was enabled* to withstand die invasion of a Pyrrhus and a Hannibal 
The first event of this war brought her into contact with the CaiiUsa* ^ 
ginians, who sent envoys to congratulate her on her victory at ths'^ 
Mount Gaurus. But this sliccess was speedily chequered by a 
! mutiny among the legions at Capua, when the soldiers marched to 
j Bovillte on the road to Rome, and were thefe met by a sympathising 

4 crowd of citizens, and enabled to extort from the government 
K sweeping measure of relief for debtors, as well as the satisfaction 
of some military grievances. A more important enactment carried 
Also by tha tribune Genucius provided that henceforth both consul s 
f might* be taken from, the ranks of the plebei^. TheTEepublio 
seemed at once to require fresh strength, and this recon- ^.o. 4 i 8 . 
ciliation was followed by at least a temporary compact 
between the Romans and the 8amnites. It is clear that at this 
period the wisest heads among the old aristocracy became fully 
impressed with the necessity of making amj^e concessions. In 
fact, the plebeians by this time had become by increased wealth 
and influence substantially their equals, and to insist upon the 
maintenance of political distinctions between them was neither safe 
nor reasonable. Jn the year 339 the dictator, PubliMus Philo, him- 
self a plebeian, effected a final reconciliation between the two orders, J 
which had already coalesced actually into a single body. He gave the . 
last blow to the Ancient polity by suppressing the veto of the Senate, 
and imposing, the pJ Mscita, or_ordmances of the..txibe8* as the 
common law the state. It may be said, indeed, that this later 
; enactment was only the republication of one of an earlier date, and 
that the former was in reality neutralised by the important pro- 
vision that the comitia' of the centuries should make no resolution 
whiclp the Senate had not previously sanctioned. It must be admitted 
that some obscurity hangs around the legislation of this period, but 
the Romans themselves, as we must suppose from the statement of 
Livy, regarded it as a decisive triumph for the younger over tlio 
older aristocracy. ^ 

The spirit of concession which presided over the internal con 
troversies of the republic did not extend to her foreign t*elations. 
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The quarrel between the patricians and the plebeians, rej^resenting, 
as they nominally did, the conflicting interests of two rival races, 
I was tr^sfbrred to the citizens of the state, the denizens of Rome 
?and occupiers of the Roman territory, and the people in their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, who held the dubious position of half-allies 
}and half-subjects, sdch asfthe Latins. The Latin confederacy still 
subsisted, though in complete depebcfence upon RomQ, and under 
condition of serving by her side in the wars of the republic. The 
concessions which had been recently made to the Roman soldiery, 
the regular force of armed citizens -v^o had mai^hed^upon Rome 
from Capua, had bein jealously withheld from their Latin comrades, 
in the same spirit of exclusion which so long marked the attitude 
of the patricians towards the plebeians. At this point of our 
history we seem to enter upon another period of political disunion^ 
pregnant with the gravest consequences. After the contests of 
imany generations it issued in fact in the gi gat Soci al War which 
I Anally extorted from Rome the admission of her Italian allies to the 
ffuU enjoyment of her franchise,' and once more transferred the 
conflict of parties from Rome and Italy to Italy and the provinces. 
The same year that witnessed the capitulation of the Senate to the 
tribes was marked by the revolt of the Latian auxiliaries against 
the Roman legions.^ The Latins claimed an equal share in the 
Roman polity with the Romans by whose side they had fought so 
long, and with no inferior prowess, against the Etruscans, the 
Volscians, and latterly the Samnites. They boldly laid claim, not 
only to a division of the spoil, but to participation in the pre- 
rogatives of office. They demanded, so we are assured, that one 
of the consuls and one-half of the Senate of the united peoples 
should be Latins. The Romans disdainfully rejected the claim, 
which seemed to affect not only their dignity but their material 
interests also. The Latins, not conteht, as the plebeians of old, with 
seceding from the alliance, ro.se in arms against the* yoke imposed 
upon them, and asserted^ their own sovereign right to an equal 
share in the fruits of their common inheritance. Their language 
was the same, the main source of their blood was the same^ their 
taraditions were for the most part held in common, and the same 
Latian Jupiter looked with equal favour upon both from his temple 
bn the Alban Mount. 

The particulars of the great Latin w ar, as it is commonly 
■ designated, of the years 340^^ , are given with much colouring 
by the Romau historians. Among the most remarkable of its inci- 
dents are the battles of Vesuvius and Ti^ugj, and the ultimate 
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success of the Romans may perhaps be ascribed to the skill which 
they had now attained in the conduct of sieges, and the perti-* 
nacity of the legionary in remaining through the winter under his \ 
standards. The Latins, who had been wont, when defeated in the I 
field, to retire behind the •shelter of their rock-built citadels, were 
thus baffled, and their stronghelds one fiy one reduced. The con- 
quest of Antium, Which up to that time had been a naval power, 
and had harassed what little commerce Rome could boast, furnished 
a new matter ol^iumph. ffhe brazen beaks of the enemies’ vessels^ . 
were cut off and affixed to the orators’ platform in the Forum, 
which thence obtained the designation of Jhe Rostra which has be- 
come so common and so illustrious. But the sense the Romans 
^entertained of the crisis tlnough which they passed n this desperate 
conflict is marked a[)parently by two instances they recorded of 
military devotion. They vaunted, indeed, ungenerously and no doubt 
untruly, lhat the Latins evinced less gallantry than themselves in 
the ^eld ; it would have been better to have contented themselves . 
with pointing to the stories of T. Manlius, the patrician, who smote | 
his son with the lictor’s axe for engaging contrary to orders with 
an enemy whom he overcame ; and of the plebeian 

consul, who sacrificed himself for hia country, plunging alone 
into the hostile ranks, w’hen assured that by so doing he might 
avert a great disaster and secure a great triumph for Rome. Prom 
age to age the history or the legends of Rome teem with instances 
of this personal devotion, w’hich, whether fact or fiction, alike 
attested the quality of Roman patriotism, and alike contributed to 
form it. No doubt it was well for Rome that a crisis of so rnucl) 
importance to her development should be illustrated by stories 
which could not fail to fix upon it the regards of all her citizens of 
every order,* The issue of ihe Latin war was shortly this. The 
: confederacy bf Latium was entirely broken up. The alliance which 
! had subsisted, nominally at least, between Latium and Rome was 
; converted into the entire dependence ef the worsted party. Some 
j 0^ Jhe Latin towns, such as Tibur and Praeneste, were allowed to 
j retain their own laws and magistrates ; others were occupied by 
Roman garrisons under the name of colonies ; a few were placed 
as it were in a grade between these, and suffered to enjoy their own 
lands and usages under the control of a Roman prefect. For the 
most part the Latin population were admitted to a* qualified Roman 
citizenship ; they were declared to be citizens without the right of 
' Bufirage ; but the rights of commercial exchange and of inter* 
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; the /Latinm,' or *jus l^tii/ or Latin oilizenship, which came at 
ja kter peHod Ip be elztended to many other conquered territories, 
I and was the sohroe of bitter heartburnings and fierce dissensions in 
* another generation. It may be assumed, however, that the reception 
of:' the Latins into Almost the same relation to Home as the pie* 
;beians of an earlier date had occupied^ in respect to the* patricians, 
served more potently than any formal enactments to appease the 
hostile spirit of these rival nations, and weld them firmly together 
for the maintenance of the prerogatives which they now equally 
isaerted against the |)retensions of the foreigner and the subject. 

V. 


CHAPTER Xm. 

Alexander, King of Epirus, invades Italy — The Romans unite with him 
agaiast the Samnites — Continuation of the Samnite war — Pontius makes 
the Roman army pass under the yoke at Oaudium — The Romans retrieve 
their disgrace, but suflPor disaster at Lautulse in an engagement with the 
Campanians — The Samnites again defeated: Cifmpania reduced — ^Th© 
Romans equip a naval armament. (b.c. 332-311.) 

In so concise a recital of the leading incidents of Roman history as 
is here offered it seems necessary to refrain generally from geo- 
graphical explanajiions, and leave the reader to follqw on his mapr 
the movement of armies and the extension of conquests. It is not 
less necessary to require him to trace from oth^r sources, which he can 
easily discover, the origin and derivation of the various races and 
communities with which the Romans come successively in contact. 
To do otherwise would be to expand the history of Rome into a 
history of Italy, and eventually into a history of the world. It is 
at the period on which we are now engaged that Rome comes first 
historically in contact with th*e Hellenic settlements in Magna Graecia, 
or Southern Italy ; but what was the origin of those settlements, 
what their progress, and what at this moment their political polity, 
are matters on which it will be best to refer to the common sources 
of' information, and content ourselves with barely noticing the fact, 
and following out the events which ensued upon it. The Romans, 
it is related, werd first brought into relatioo with the Greeks in the 
following manner. / 
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king pi Epirtta , uncle to Alexander the %eat ^ 
Maoedon, csonceired the ideaof turning his forces westward at tlie| 
aame timo that his nejhew was undertaking his faniouil tb,c* m* I 
inyasion of Asia. In the year b,c. 882, invited, as he ***• | 
asserted, by the people of Tarentum, he landed an army on th# 
southern coast of Italy near Paestum, and made an attack upon tlje 
Sumnites and the Lucanians, who were threatening the Oreciac 
colonies, now in the decline of their power. The Romans had con* ' 
ceited a truce with the Samnites, in order to leave themselves free 
foi their last encounter with the Latins ; but that end having been 
served, they were not unwilling to see a new enemy press upon the 
rear of a people whom they had them«el^efi found too formidable, 
and on slight pretences allowed themselves to form an alliance with 
•"Alexander. They were, in fact, making preparation for a desperate 
struggle with the chief power of Central Italy, and their views of 
conquest .were no doubt enlarging far beyond the range of the 
Volscian and the Etrurian hills which had hitherto closely confined 
them. They proceeded, we are told, to enter into compact with the 
Gauls,; with that remnant of them, it may be supposed, which still 
lingered in the regions south of Latium on the borders of Samnium 
and Campania. Alexander, indeed, was slain soon afterwards, but 
the Romans continued to develop their plans without his assistance. 
To every town on the Liris which the Samnites attacked they 
hastened to ofiTer protection or revenge. Against those which re-J 
sisted them they exercised the usual rights of conquest, but to the 
people of P rivernum , struck by the bravery they had displayed, and 
desirous of securing such gallant allies on friendly terms, they ex- 
tended the rights of their own city. The limits of the Roman 
territory were pushed on to the Vulturnus, and the Samnites, in their 
turn, were reduced to seek alliances among the Grecian cities of 
Campania, which they had themselves so lately harassed. The 
peoples of Southern Italy, whether Greeks or natives, seem to have 
vacillated from side to side with equal Jevity. They were sensible, 
no doubt, both of their own weakne&s and of the danger which 
tlireatened them equally on either side. On the one hand the 
Greek city of Palaepolis ventured to resist the Romans, and was • 
• easily overpowered ; the Lucanians also joined with the Greeks of 
Tarentum in turning against Rome, and thus disembarrassing the 
Samnites of the enemy gathering in their rear, ^ut, on the other 
hand, the Greeks of Naples and the Campanian coast seem to have 
aeo ipted the alliance or rather the dominion of Rome, an4 the 
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JLpt^iass relxiifiined faithful to her, and effected a diYereaefe againut 
the Samnities. These “wars are obscure and of little interest; it re- 
mains only to note one important result that flowed from the pro- 
tracted siege whSfeh Palaepolis underwent. The Roman consul was 
detained under its walls beyond the period assigned to his magis- 
- U.C.428, tracy. A recefit enactment had forbidden any of the 
B.C. 826. superior magistrates being reappointed underran interval 
•of ten years ; but the services of Publilius Philo could not be dis- 
pensed with, and the law was evad^ by nominating him pro- 
consul, and continuing^ him in his command. Such was the origin 
of the office which at a later period gave leaders to the Roman 
armies quartered in distant provinces, or engaged in conquests of 
many years* duration. It was a necessary development of the 
military character of the Romans, and corresponded with the* 
permanent retention of the legionaries under their standards ; but it 
outraged the first principle of the free commonwealth, that. the power 
of the magistrates, however great, should be limited to a single year, 
?and it prepared the way for the military autocracies of a Sulla, a 
j Ponipeiua.. and a Ctesar, and finally for providing in the persoffbTthe 
’Operator a master for the consuls and for the republic together. 

A contest of several years* duration, conductgd sometimes in open 
combat on the plains, sometimes in the passes of the mountains, 
sometimes in pitched battles, more often in attacks upon fortified 
places, and ambuscades and surprises, continued to train the Roman 
legionary to the skilful use of his weapons and the highest power of 
endurance. Nof less did it serve as a school oft tactics for the 
leaders in these varied services. The opponents were well matched, 
and every struggle was decided by sheer conduct and valour. Once 
more the Romans exemplified their strong sense of discipline by 
repeating an ancient story of military^ vigour. The dictator Papiriua 
would have given up to military execution his brsyve lieutenant 
Rullianus, for attacking and defeating, but against his orders, a 
Samnite force. The culprit fortunately made his escape, and ventured 
to fling himself into Rome and appeal to the citizens at home from 
the armies in the field. The tribunes interceded for him ; but •even 
the tribunes, it would seem, dared not insist against the arbitrary 
sentence of the dictator. At the instance of the whole people Papirius 
at last deigned to yield, and the chastisement of the young Manlius 
Was not repeated. Rome had now outlived the days of her first 
uncompromising severity. . 

This occurrence is dated in the year 824, the same in which the 
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great Alexander of Maoedon reposed at Babylon from eompletiag tfaia 
conquest of the Persiati monarchy. The historian Livy oq, 
undertakes in a marked passage to weigh the chances of ' ; 

success with which this mighty conqueror of the East would hav?B eii^| 
countered the growing Western republic, had he ventured to leadi 
his veterans across the sea into Italy. TMe Roman decides in favour - 
of Rome. •Modern writers Save hesitated to accept his decision, and 
have rather inclined to pronounce that the Greek would have hem 
victorious. The question is perhaps an idle one, the more' so as 
it does not appear exactly ^hat should be the conditions of fiie 
problem. Supposing Alexander to have crowed with his 80,000 j 
Macedonians, and to have encountered lUie 250,000 Roman con*^ 
scripts, who would have fought, we may believe, under a CamiUus 
► or a Fabius or a Papirius to the last man, he might have won 
more than a single battle perhaps, but every victory would have 
been hartjly less ruinous to him than a defeat. Man for man the 
Romans were at least equal to the Macedonians ; we have no reason 
to suppose that their discipline and their methods of warfare were 
inferior. Alexander bears a mighty name among military captains, 
but of his capacity in conflict with equal enemies we have little 
evidence. In a protracted campaign between the Macedonians and 
the Romans we may fairly presume that th^ Romans would have 
been the conquerors. If, again, we are* to imagine Alexander 
throwing himself at the head of his veteran forces into the ranks of 
the Italian foes of Rome, and marshalling them, as Hannibal did 
at a later period, against the common enemy, though no doubt his 
chances of success would have been greatly incre.a3ed, the failure of 
Hannibal himself must teach us to doubt his ultimate triumph. .We 
have no reason at least to believe that the Macedonian, whatever 
were his military talents, possessed the diplomatic skill of the 
Carthaginiai^ to enable him to take and keep the lead of a motley 
confederacy, still less that he had the resolution and pertinacity of 
character with which Hannibal bore ^p for so many years under 
the adverse circumstances that grew around him. Again, we may 
fairly conclude that Alexander would have failed. The kindred 
attempt of Pyrrhus,, which is soon to be related, is sufficiently in 
point to confirm us in this conclusion. Surely it was not in the 
nature of things that the Greek should prevail against the Roman. 

Meanwhile the great war for the conquest pf Central Italy 
continued. From time to time a truce, a pretended peace, might 
be concluded between Rome and Samnium, as the result of mutual 
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bat hostilities^ if ever Ailly broken ofi^ weitt fipeedily 
On one ocoasion the Samnites being worsted surrenderedi 
in expialion ^ their lAst rupture* the body of their leader Papins, 
who had slain himself to escape captivity. But the Bomans scorn* 
fully refused to accept it, and the Samuites rushed desperately to 
arms. The 3^ht, it might appear, was now on their side, and the gods 
seemed to favour them. Their gallant captain, Pontius » of Telesia, 
Was enabled to entice the two consuls, with four legions, the great 
mass of the Roman afmies, into a defile at Caudium, the memorable 
Furcse Caudinas, and reduce them to %ie necessity of capitulation. 
I^Take your revenge,* said the old Herenniu s to his son, the general of 
the Samnites, * and kill them all, but count then upon an interminable 
war with the Romans, who will never forgive or forget it ; send them 
back free, with their arms and ensigns, and the Romans will make* 
peace, and possibly keep it, with a foe so generous.’ Pontius would do 
neither the one nor the other. lie insisted upon humibating the 
enemy to the uttermost. He granted his captives their lives, but re- 
quired them to suffer insult worse than death. He set up two spears 
erect with a third laid across them, and under this simple yoke, as it was 
U.C.488. called, made the whole Roman army pass, with its two 
B.0. 821 . consuls, Postumius and Vetyrius, four legates, two 
quaestors, and twelve tribunes of the legions. I^ix hundred knights 
were retained as hostages for the peace which the consuls covenanted 
in the name of the city. 

But to this covenant the city itself was no party. So, .in the 
; midst of universal dismay and indignation, the Senate and the 
people declared. The whole people felt the disgrace to be in- 
tolerable. The consuls dared not resume the ensigns of their office. 
Twice was a dictator nominated to meet the crisis, and twice the 
auguries forbade his creation. The government was at. a standstill, 
till the interrex Valerius Coryus designated for the consulship the two 
noblest of the citizens, Papixius Cursor and Publiiius Philo. The 
disgraced Postj^ius was the first to counsel the repudiation of the 
treaty he had himself made under compulsion ; but he added that 
it was necessary to clear the faith of Rome by delivering te the 
Samnites the chiefe of the army they had set at liberty. Conducted 
by the fecials into the camp of Pontius, ‘I am now a Roman 
no longer,’ said Postumius, ^ but a Samnite like yourself.’ Then 
Striking the feejal a blow, he exclaimed, ‘ See, Romans, I have 
violated the sacred person of your herald; it is now for you to 
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revenge him.’ So he geve hie ooanfaymea a patent aaaii 
and the conscience of Borne was easily satisfied. 

The consuls resumed th 0 invasion of Samnium with a 
heart ; the more so, perhaps, inasmuch as the Samnites tJiemseiwsil 
had seized Freg^ae and slain its defenders in defiance of the t^nm. 
of their capitulation. At first, indeed, th^ Samnites obtained furlii(ir 
advantages, but the legions ^lemetrated into Apijlia, and the same 
soldiers who had passed under the yoke at Caudium now brought 
their enemy to a decisive engagement, and gained a trium|>h^t 
victory. They released the^hostages retained by Pontius, together i 
with l^e arms and trophies surrendered at theim late defeat, and had; 
the satisfaction of passing under the yoke,g!in their turn, the general 
himself, with 7,000 of his Samnite warriors. The honour of Borne 
^ was thus repaired, and her courage and confidence r-. itored, of more 
value to her in the /career of conquest which was opening before her 
than the substantial fruits of her victory ; though the Samnites 
were redifced to demand a truce for two years, while the Apu]|^ 
offerM her their alliance and surrendered some of their ^.c. 4 M. 
strong places as a material guarantee. Mistress of the 
principal cities both in Apulia and Lucania, Borne could now shut 
the South of Italy against the Samnites, whom she already closely 
pressed in the opposite direction^ by the strong grasp she had ac- 
quired’ of Latium and Sabellia. ’ 

Confined within these- strict limits the forces of Samnium again 
boiled over at the expiration»of the covenanted term. The people 
of Campania and Latium were urgently tempted or goaded into 
defection. Mafiy places were lost to the Bomans, and again re- 
covered. The Latins, indeed, continued immoved, but the Aurunci 
plunged too heedlessly into revolt, and were punished so severely that 
their name ceases from henceforth to appear in history. In Cam-^ 
pania the dibtator Fabius suffered a notable defeat at the pass of 
Lautuke ; but the disaster was fully retrieved almost on the spot 
of the recent disgrace at Caudium, in a battle which cost the 
Samnites 80,000 lives. The leaders of the revolt of Capua ^.o. 440, 
flun^ themselves on their own swords, so complete was 
their despair of the cause of Campanian independence. The! 
Samnites were once ihore confined within the mountain tract of the 
central Apennines, and cut off from all their alliances on the coas^ 
of Italy* The Bomans, on the other hand, now first began ^, 0 , 443 ^ 

^0 look to the sea for instruments of warfare, and eqilipped 
; themselves a fieet, with two maritime prefects to command it. 
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r CHAPTER XIV* 

Oontinuatioii of with the Samnites, the Etrtiscans, asd the Gauls : battle 
of the Vadimonian lake*— Censorship of Appius Claudius Csbcus, and of A. 
Fabius — The scribe Flavirs publishes the forms of legal actions — The 
Ogulninn law — Defeat of the Gauls in the, battle of Sentinum — The Samnite 
Pontius Telesinus defeated, captured, and put to death — Con(jlusion of the 
Samnite war — Second battle of the Vadimonian lake and defeat of the Gauls 
— ^i^gress of the Bomans in the South of Italy. (b.c. 310-282.) 

O 

The struggle between Rome and Samnium had now lasted about 
thirty years, and we have arrived at the middle period o£ what is 
commonly designated the second Samnite war. But at this con- 
juncture the contest assumed new directions and expanded propor- 
tions. The year 311 marks the transfer of military operations 
from the southern regions of Italy to those which lay north of 
' Rolne, from the borders of Campania, Ai)uJia and LucaAia to the 
country of the Etruscans on the right bank of the Tiber, and oV the 
Gauls still hovering on the central ridges of the Apennines. The 
successes of Rome against the Samnites seem to have alarmed their 
neighbours in every other quarter ; it was felt on all hands that the 
crisis of the fate of all Italy was impending*; the pride of the 
Etruscans, the remnant of a once powerful and widely dominant 
nation, was touched to the quick, and the Gauls became aware that 
unless these new competitors for universal conquest were de- 
finitively worsted, their own fields of plunder would be very closely 
limited. But it would be to little purpose to follow^ the campaigns 
which ensued between these exasperated rivals. The Roman annals 
alone remain to us, and these records, if such we may fairly style 
them, represent almost every year as marked with a triumph over 
one of these three nations, and sometimes over all three conjointly. 
Hitherto the victories of Rome may have gained somd of our confi- 
dence, inasmuch as it has been allowed that they were chequered 
at least by grave and even disgraceful reverses ; but from this time 
the current of success is declared to have been unbroken, and we 
cannot conceive that the enemies of Rome could have sustained so 
many crushing overthrows throu/h so long a series of years. The 
names of the Roman heroes are still the same as before. A Fabius, 
a Papirius, a Valerius, again and again mount the Capitol with 
the white robe^and laurel chaplet; but to these are now added 
the representatives of other noble houses, the Junii, the Fulvii| 
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the CHirii, the SemprcHwi. Wh<^ hands, we would fein a8k^*di4i 
actually write the brilliant annals before us ? Did the events of 
Roman history produce these its reputed hjjroes, or was it tbem-r 
selves and their flatterers that invented the history ? The Rmuan 
magnates have acquired, it must be confessed, a dubious reputatJon 
with our modern critics ; '’it is thought, ^d not without much , ap- 
pearance of reason, that many of these tales of victories and triumphs 
are no other than poetic rhapsodies sung at their banquets and 
echoed in the market-place. » 

Q. Fabiiis Maximus is Roman hero to whom is ascnbed the } 
glory of the war with the Etruscans. Caere, and Tarquinii, the nearest 
of the Tuscan cities, after the reduction of yeii and Falerii, had con- 
stantly risen in arms against the republic, and threatened the Jani- 
culum again and again, as in the days of Poreena. Put the advance 
of the Romans now left these places far behind. One of the most 
notable exploits of Fabius was his passage of the Ciminian forest, a 
border-tract of deep defiles and thick jungle, which had long con- 
stituted a barrier against invasion from the south. Fabius sent 
spies in disguise to discover the nature of the country, and what 
was perhaps of more real importance, to secure the alliance of the 
Umbrians, on the eastern frontier of Etruria, beyond it. He then 
boldly plunged into«the heart of the forest, and surprised and over- 
threw the main forces of the Etruscans. Scar(5ely had he completed 
this signal victory when a message arrived from the terrified Senate 
forbidding him to hazard so desperate an adventure. The Roman 
arms were now advanced northward, and Cortona, Perusia, and 
Arretium com^ for the first time within the spreading u,o. 445 . 
circle of our history, as seeking the alliance of the re- 
public. The battle of the Vadimonian lake afforded another triumph * 
to Fabius, and was recorded among the most illustrious of the Roman 
victories. • • 

We may Return fora moment from this series of military exploits 
to note the censorship of Appius Claudius in the year 312. This 
man was a descendant of Appius the cfecemvir, and bore a similar 
character for patrician haughtiness and vehemence of temper. 
After the legal term of his office had expired he audaciously re- 
fused to resign its powers. The tribune P. Sempronius denounced 
the crime before the people, and threatened to lay hands upon 
him. Six of the tribunes suppf»rted him in this summajy pro- 
ceeding, but three were found to take the side f»f the patrician 
usurper, and even after his colleague had loyally yielded up his j»OHt 
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lie proceeded in hie wioitcm pride to ailoiir the 
who were iq>eciall 7 charged with maintaining the xitei 
to delegate their serrioes to the hands of their olientS) il^wtu^rlbenid 
that their whole gens becape suddenly e:i!tiniot) and Applos hitnself 
was struck with blindnesa Hence thecname of Csbcus by which he 
was distinguished among the members of his house, *unlefis^ at 
modern scepticism insinuates, the story itself be a fiction acoom* 
modated to the name. c 

The censorship «of Q. Fabius, dated 804, is remarkable ibr 
I incidents of more real in^ortance. It was for the sake of internal 
i concord, as Livy says, but rather with a view to protect the higher 
; citizens from the increasing multitude of the poor and turbulent, that 
this magistrate effected a change of the constitution, by which the 
artisans and generally the people of the lowest class, the children 
for the most part of enfranchised slaves, Romans of only otte genera- 
tion, should be thrown together into the four urban tribes, anJ thus 
diminish the undue pressure of mere numbers upon the national 
decisions. Such at least is the outline w'e have received of this 
measure of reform, which would indicate either greatly increased 
influence in the upper or unusual moderation ir the lower classes of 
the commonwealth. Tabius, we read, was rewarded for it with the 
glorious title of Maximus. 

But at the same time that the aristocracy of Rome were re- 
covering, as it would appear, a portion of their former ascendancy 
in the popular assemblies, they were losing in another quarter a 
peculiar source of power which they had hitherto enjoyed un- 
questioned. Cn. Flavius, the clerk of Appiua during his censor- 
ship, had been elected a cuiule sedile, to the great vexation of the 
nobles, whose candidate was rejected fin his favour. Fiavius himself 
was elated perhaps at the attainment of so high a ^dignity by a 
freedman’s son, such as himself. He determined to follow up the 
.blow by a further attack upon aristocratic privilege, and audaciously 
"published on a tablet in the forum the forma of legal procedure, 
which had been retained by the patricians as a crafl: and mystery 
in their own keeping, but which he had himself acquired under 
the tuition of his master. It became no longer necessary for 
the plebeian to resort to his noble patron for directions as to 
the conduct of' actions at law. The tribunals were thus thrown 
really open to all, and tradition gave way tc free aii4 recorded 
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way t^e pdstt a^re-fn^ntioaod, and |mdad 
erection of a temple of Concord in memory of the xeooneilia(ioi} 
be had eifected between the riTal orders of the state, by 
to each an equal triumph.* The law of l^e tribune Ogulnius, wbieh 
followed, in 800, sanctioned ^ further innovation in the interest of 
the commons. In regard to the higher civil magistracies the equally 
of the two orders had been now fully established, but by thisj 
measure the religious officeii still jealously reserved to the nobles, 
were at last thrown open to all, the power of ihe auspices, and the 
control of the ritual of religion, being sunrendered to the ♦plebeians 
and patricians in common. 

Such are the dealings with the Roman constitution that stand 
out prominently and clearly from the civil history of this period. 
It is vexatious to see that during the years which next follow the 
same social questions which have so long disturbed the course of our 
narrative still rise again and again to the surface, and it is difficult 
to believe in an actual solution of the political problems before us, 
when we find renewed troubles about the burden of debts, reite- 
rated quarrels of class against class, and a fresh secession of the 
commons to the Janiculum, in the obscure domestic annals of the 
period. A long interval was still to be filled up with details, more 
or less exaggerated or fictitious, of the military exploits of tlie 
Homans against the Samnites, and we may suspect that these in- 
ternal quarrels were to some extent invented to supply the blank 
in their domestic history. Assuredly neither the reputed wars nor 
the commotions of Rome can even yet command much of our con- 


fidence, or the interest which only such confidence may inspire. 

The contest between Rome and Samnium was, no doubt, in fac»t 
one long war* of more than seirenty years’ duration, broken only by ' 
occasional tnfees and nominal peaces, just sufficient to allow to either 
party the breathing-time necessary after repeated exhaustion. But 
the series of combats which has acquii^d the name of the Second 
Samnite War is said to terminate wdth the treaty of the year 802, 
and the Third recommences in 299. Again the Samnites, the .Gauls, 
and the Etruscans appear as leagued in a coalition against Rome; 
again the legions are marched to the north, the soudi, the east, ili 
quest of these ubiquitous enemies ; again follows a long series of 
martial exploits, generally narrated in great detail, *with the names 
of the leaders on both sides, and a statement of the numbers slain. 'i: 


a 
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iMr years elapse without the further record of a triumih at Borne 

ipver these and other peoples who ventured to throw in their lot 
<nth them. Of all these engagements it will suffice to specify one, 
the battle of S^tinum, on the northern ridge of the Apennines, 
U. 0 . 45fl. "where the Bomans gave, almost for the first time, a great 
B.o. 29 «. overthrow to the Gauls in the open field. In this battle 

Q, Fabius Maximus was again the Irader of his countrymen in con- 
junction with P. Decius Mus, both of them warriors of Ingh renown 
among their contemporaries ; but the glory of the victory was 
mainly due to Decius, who in the crisis of the struggle, remembering 
the self-devotion of his father at the battle of Vesuvius and of the 
triumph *he had thereby secured, threw himself generously into the 
ranks of the enemy, and again retrieved the fortune of the day by 
his noble sacrifice. Again a plebeian hero saved the state, and was^ 
* accepted by the infernal gods and parent earth in ransom for the 
lives of the legionaries, the allies, and the whole commonalty of 
Home.’ Once more let criticism, if it will, reject the “reality of 
the double sacrifice ; the story itself lives, and it bore good friiit for 
many generations. The battle of Sentinum is remarkable at least 
in sober history as the last for which the Eomans claimed a triumph 
over the Gauls of Italy, though yet another victory over them is 
recorded twelve years later. 

Pf the fictitious Character of many details throughout this part of 
our history it has been necessary to speak more than once. It may 
be well to give one or two illustrations of this defect which now 
present themselves to our notice. Passing over the picturesque 
description of the famous battle of Sentinum w?th which Livy 
delights our imagination, the circumstance which he mentions of the 
Gauls using scythed chariots is in itself suspicious. We know from 
the indisputable authority of Caesar in his Commentaries that at 
a much later period some of the northern tribes of Galil beyond the 
Alps were wont to employ such machines, and how bauch the Ho- 
man tactics were disarranged by them. The Belgians of the Rhenish 
provinces and the Belgian Ganls of Britain are the warriors to whom 
this usage is more particularly ascribed. But in the wars of Rome 
with the Gauls in Italy or in the southern parts of transalpine Gaul 
no mention of them occurs. It seems but too probable that Livy 
was thinking only of what he had heard of the wars of Csesar, and 
boldly transferred the chariots of the valley of the Somme or the 
Sambre and thb Weald of Kent to the rugged defiles of the Apen- 
mnes some centuries earlier. 
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Still graT«r suspicion of the sources of our narraliire i» deriVi^ 
from the earliest existing monument of Boman written hlstoi^, the 
inscription on the tomb of L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus; who was 
consul in the year 298. The Scipios, who were destined to become 
one of the most illustrious of the great Roman houses, had already 
sprimg into notice, and hai given the compaonwealth a dictator in the 
vear 306. The scion of this ^ouse to whom this tomb was dedir 
cated receives high honours in the pages of Livy as victor in many 
important engagements against the Samnites and Etruscans. But it 
is curious that the inscription on the actual marble, which must 
have been nearly contemporary, records onl}^ exploits which are 
lightly if at all mentioned by the historian, while the deeds he 
has specially commemorated have no place upon it at all. 

The Third Samnite War is reputed to close with che peace of the i 
year 290, after a last crushing defeat, when, according to the story, 
the valiant Pontius Telesinua was led captive to Rome and cruelly 
put to d4ith, as an atonement for the disgrace he had so long be- 
fore inflicted upon her legions. Our history returns to an interval of 
civil dissension in the city, rendered memorable by the enactment 
of the Hortensian law, which forms a landmark in the progress of 
the Roman constitution. Q. Hortensius, it seems, was created 
dictator in 287 to impose the discord of the rival classes, and to 
bring back the commons from the Janiculum, to which they had 
once more made secession. The law of Hortensius after all effected 
Ino more than had already been decreed by that of the tribune 
Masniua, namely, that the plebiscita, or enactments, of the people in 
their tribes, shcfuld have the force of law without requiring the con- 
sent of any superior assembly. Some, indeed, have imagined that 
the one law referred to the pretended control of the Senate, and the 
other to that of the curies. But the action of the curies at this 
period must have been merely nominal. If there be any truth in 
this story at ifll, it may be sufficient to suppose that the later law was 
in fact a more substantial enforcement of previous legislation which 
tlie Senate had evaded or suppressed! On the whole we may 
remark that while the Roman arms at this period generally main- 
tained the aristocratic faction of Etruscan and other cities against 
the populace, the internal movement within the commonwealth it- 
self was steadily advancing in the opposite direction. The foreigii 
policy of the republic still remained in the, hands of the Senate, and 
found a ready support from the kings and nobles ab^road, 

Latium and Campania, the country §f the Sabines and of the 
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liere all now fully isubjocted to &a . jk w n i nioii , pf Soma* 
northward the Elrascans were still hostile, and the Ganls had 
rapidly recovered their oourage after the defeat of S^nitanum. To 
the southward of the Homan frontier the Greek population of the 
coast, with the Lucam§ps and the Bruttians, a people formed at 
the extremity of the penieisula from the conflux of fugitive slaves 
bandits, were all constantly on the alert to harass the conquering 
people, and received aid more or less openly from the still untamed 
remnant of the conquered Samnites. Tarentum stood at the head of 
this loose array, which can hardly deserve the name of a coalition, 
and though it continued constantly to exercise the Homan arms gave 
them no serious disquietutie. On the border of the Apennines the case 
was different. If Arretium was maintained in its fidelity by the 
influence of the noble Ciloius, it was subjected to attack from other ^ 
Etruscan forces, supported by the still restless Gauls. The Senones 
were the people who had first assailed Clusium and thence advanced 
against Rome. It was now again the Senones who arm’ed the last 
of the Gaulish expeditions across the Apennines. A Homan force 
hastened to the relief of their faithful ally ; but the praetor Metellus, 
seven tribunes, and thirteen thousand legionaries were left upon the 
field. When the Senate made a formal complaint their envoys 
were massacred. Thereupon the consul Dolabella advanced with 
another army secretly through the country of Picenum and took the 
Senones in the rear. He ravaged their territory, burnt the villages, 
sold the men as slaves, mi gave their women and children to the 
sword. At the ^me time the other consul met the Etruscans and 
their Gaulish allies in front, and effected their entfre overthrow at 
the battle of the Vadimonian lake, the second great engagement 
u.o. 471 . that had recently taken place on that spot. Then at last 
b .0.288. Gauls sought terms of peace, and the resistance of 
Etruria was in vain maintained for^ brief space. The victory of 
Coruncanius at Vulsinii ended this long and terrible cdntest. 

Meanwhile there had been little slackening of hostilities in the 
south. The Greek city of •Thurium had implored the succour of 
the republic against the banditti of Lucania. A first expedition 
made slight progress, but a second, conducted by Fabriciua,* suc- 
ceeded in rescuing the threatened city and leaving it in charge of a 
Homan garrison. This was the first of the wars of Home that 
brought a large amount of treasure; it is difiicult, indeed, to 
imagine whencd a sum of 4,000 talents could have been ftmaiwed 
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unleBB the Qtedk oiticM were laid uoder oontaribution, axid 
itself made to pay largely for ite rescue. But not tibe 0 . 0 . 4«. 
public treasury only but the legionaries themselves were ’ 

severally enriched by the booty of this campaign, and the fatal 
thirst for plunder generate^ which soon turned the armies of Borne 
into an organised instrument of spoliatiosi. The most opuleni^ of 
the Greciai^ cities of Lower Ifely were now thoroughly alarmed, 
and Tarentum, ibhe queen of Magna Graecia, the wealthiest, the most 
luxurious, and unfortunately the least warlike of them all, de- 
termined to stand on her defftice, or rather to entrust her safety to 
foreign auxiliaries. • 


CHAPTER XV. 

The var with Pyrrhus — Successes of the Romans— b.c. 282-271. 

The champion under whose wing the Tarentines placed themselves 
was Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. His country had been the ally of 
Macedonia, and he was himself the nephew of Olympia, wife of 
Philip, and a cousin of Alexander, the conqueror of Greece and 
Persia. He was nephew also to Alexander the Epirote, whose 
descent upon Italy thirty years earlier has beeif already mentioned. 
After the partition of the conquests of Alexander in the Bast it had 
become the fixed idea of the most ambitious among the Grecian 
chieftains who had obtained no share in the spoil, ^ to reproduce in 
the West the fea1;8 of their great prototype, and to establish over the 
Hellenic cities of Italy and Sicily, and the powers that bordered 
upon them, a new military empire not less sovereign and not less 
flourishing than his. Beyond the Greek cities of Thurium and 
Tarentum, of* Sybaris and Cr«tona, in Italy, lay the forces of the 
Romans and the Etruscans ; beyond the republics of Himera and 
Syracuse and Catana in Sicily, lay the mighty dominion of Carthage. 
Etruria, with its traditionary wealth anfl art and science, was the 
Egypfj of the West ; while Carthage, with its commercial resources, 
represented the activity and splendour of Tyre. Rome alone, less 
known and less heeded among the Greeks than either of these, 
presented a constancy of character and a military prowess such asf 
Alexander himself had nowhere encountered ; and whatever might 
have been the fate of Etruria or Carthage in conflict tbe Greeks 
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Cnr, Macedoniaxus, it was soon fbund that Rome was destul^d to be- 
come not their subject but their master. 

The prwnises held out to Pjrrhus hy the Tarentines were glow- 
ing, but proved utterly extravagant. They assured him that if he 
would undertake the protection of Southern Italy against Rome he 
would be met by a force df 370,000 allies from among the states she 
had harassed and controlled. The army he could himself bring 
across the Adriatic was comparatively small, but with 20,000 veteran 
infantry, and a due proportion of cavalry, backed by the formidable 
array of twenty elephants, a general o? courage, skill, and resources 
might expect an easy victory over a foe untrained in the approved 
system of Grecian tactick The Macedonian phalanx was the most 
perfect instrument of warfare the world had yet seen, and the Ronjan 
legions had never yet been brought into collision with it. 

It was in full assurance perhaps of this foreign protection that 
the Tarentines dared first to intercept and destroy sqme vessels 
belonging to the republic, and when an envoy was sent from- Rome 
to demand reparation, to insult him publicly and allow a wretched 
buffoon to void ordure upon his garment. Postumius replied to 
the mockery of the Tarentines by a solemn declaration that their 
blood should wash out the stain, and returning to the city, he ex- 
posed the defiled vestment in the Senate-house. The Fathers, how- 
ever, refused to be carried away with any sudden impulse. Affairs 
in the north were still unsettled p this new war must be carried on, 
not against Tarentum and Magna Grsecia, but against a mightier foe 
behind them. The question of war or negotiatioix was discussed 
for some days, and offers of accommodation were still urged. The 
u.o. 478 . nobles of the doomed city would, as usual, have made 
B.0. 281. terms, but the populace resisted, and at last no course re- 
mained for Rome but to arm herself for a contest with an unknown 
foe and with indefinite resources. 

But fortune was favourable to Rome. Pyrrhus, on arriving at 
Tarentum, assumed at oncp the mastery over the lazy and dissolute 
mob who had placed themselves under his protection. The Taren- 
tines were soon weary of his authority, and the allies they heedlessly 
promised failed to make their appearance. Meanwhile the Romans 
acted with promptness and boldly challenged him to battle, which 
he tried to avert by negotiation. His terms were at once rejected ; 
the armies met in open field at Heraclea, on the banks of the Siris, 
and it was more by the surprise of a charge of elephants than by 
the vaunted tactics of the phalanx that the Romans were thrown 
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into diflorder* The beaten army lost 15,000 men, but the victors 
left 18,000 on the field, and the victors could worse bear the lesser 
loss. * Sindi^nother.- vktorj^ said Pyrrhus, ‘ wuld be 0 , 0 . 474 . 
worSQ-than a defeat.* But he might now think himself at ®*°* 
least in a better position tp offer terms such as the Romans would 
not reject. He demanded only security# for his Italian allies, and 
consented to return himself* across the sea. The proposition waa 
brought by his favourite counsellor, Cineas, whose eloquence, it waa 
said, had gained his master more advantages than his own sword. 
This eloquence was fortified* by presents for the senators and lor 
the wives of the senators. None of them would*take of his gold, but | 
many were well-disposed to peace for itf own sake. The blind j 
Appius caused himself to be led into the Senate-house to declaim 
against it. * Rome,’ he declared, ‘ shall never treat with an enemy in 
arms.* Cineas himself was struck with the simple grandeur of the 
Roman people, and avowed that their* senators were an assembly 
of kings. Dismissed without success, his report of what he had 
aeen and heard affected the invader with profound discouragement. 

The Romans took a special pride in recounting the incidents ol 
the war with Pyrrhus, in which the valour, the constancy, and above 
all the magnanimity of their own race were held to have bafl&ed the 
skill and science and manifold resources of the highest ancient 
civilization. Much no doubt they coloured an(f much they imagined; 
hut the result was that they drew a glowing picture of the national 
character which has impressed itself upon later generations and 
thrown a halo jound the name of Rome which h^ never ceased to 
encircle it. Thus has M. Curius Dentatus become proverbial for 
austere frugality. Wlien Fabricius went to treat with the invader^ 
and it was sought to terrify him into dishonourable terms, the 
coolness he .displayed in the face of the formidable elephants of 
Pyrrhus woq the admiration bf the enemy, and was commemorated 
to his honour by his countrymen. Nor was Pyrrhus more successful 
in attempting to bribe him ; and so much was he at last impressed 
by a spirit thus superior both to fear ancl interest, that he consented 
at his instance to let his prisoners go free to celebrate the Saturnalia 
at Rome. This indulgence, said another story, was granted them in 
return for the generosity of the Senate in disclosing to their enemy the 
offer made them by his physician of poisoning him. The captives,* it 
was added, went on parole, and such was the true Roman sense qf 
honour that they all kept their word and returned.* When a Decius, 
the descendant of the llecii who had devoted themselves for their 
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declared that he would himeelf foUo# Me aCKCl*kStr% ox- 
ample, PjrrhuB thought to deter Mm by threateumg to to 

death, if taken, as % sorcerer in league with in&mal powem# But 
Decius carried cni| Ms purpose notwithstanding ; nor was his self- 
devotion unrewarded. The victory, indeed, remained with Pyrrhus, 
but-again it was a vict 9 rytnot less disastrous than a defeat. The 
camp of the victor was pillaged duri&g'the action by his^own allies. 
The position of the invader became at last untenable. He .sought 
and found a pretext for quitting Italy, leaving only a force in the 
citedel of Tarentum, and betook himsellMo Sicily, to assist the Greeks 
in that island against the Carthaginians. 

Between Rome and Carthage there had been treaties of amity 
and commerce, and now a common interest seemed to invite them 
to unite against their common assailant. Carthage offered alliance, 
but Rome stiffly refused. She would carry out her own war by 
herself alone. While, howeVer, the arms of Pyrrhus were occupied 
-and baffled in Sicily, the legions quickly reduced his allies on the 
continent. The Lucanians, the Bruttiana, the Sallentines, and the 
Tarentinea themselves were forced to make a compact with Rome, 
and Samnium was once more ravaged, and its wretched people driven 
into the mountains. Pyrrhus made a last effort to recover his posi- 
tion by offering battle to the Romans. . The legioilaries had now learnt 
to turn the elephants against their own masters, and it was by the 
rout of these treacherous auxiliaries — these bulls of Lucania, as the 
Romans now termed them in derision — that the last attack of the 
invader was converted into a veritable defeat. Pyrrhus returned 
in utter discomfiture to his own country, and soon a^er perished in 
an obscure combat with his own countrymen at Argos. 

The Roman armies seem still to have found some occupation in 
the south of Italy for a few years. It was not till the submission of 
the Greek, garrison at Tarentum, witii the destruction of its walls 
and the surrender of its fleet, in the year 272, that the conquest of 
the southern half of the peninsula could be considered as complete 
Nor, indeed, yet actually complete, till in the following year the 
legion of Campanian auxiliaries, which had revolted fron^ the 
republic and seized upon Rhegium, was reduced by siege, and its 
u.o. 483 , surviving remnant led captive to Rome and subjected 
'B.c, 271. ^ punishment of the axe. To the north Vulsinii, 
already worsted, invoked the protection of Rome against her revolted 
slaves, and was ‘the last of the Italian cities to surrender to the 
conquering republic. The Vulsiniana, it may be remarked among 
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otlier booty deKvered up 2,000 statues. Such was die oommenoe^ 
ment of the long career of the^Bomans in the pltuider of works of 
art and monuments of foreign civilisation. 
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yOTAPTEE XVI. 

Number of the Eoman citizens at this period — The twenty-one tribes of b.c. 
496 supplemented by twelve* additional tribes — ^Two more tribes added 
B.O. 241 — Distinction between the Ci vitas optimojifre, the Latin right, and 
the Italic — Establishment of the Eoman coloajies — Construction of roads. 

lAs WITH the products of Nature, so with the institutions of human 
Isociety : their vigour and vitality are commonly found to be mea- 
sured by the time they have taken to grow and ripen. The Greeks 
junder Alexander effected in ten years the conquest of the East ; it 
■ took tjie Eomans a hundred and twenty years to complete the sub- 
jugation of Italy. But the triumph of the Greeks was barren of 
results ; throughout the greater part of the vast regions they overran 
their power and even their name was rapidly swept away, and 
where the Grecian dynasties continued to occupy the throne, and 
their language and literature to prevail, their ijifluence was for the 
most part confined within a narrow circle. They never succeeded 
in Hellenising the native population of Egypt or of Syria. Far 
different was the result of the Roman conquest of Italy, the germ 
trom which far ^ wider conquests were developed. • Rome rendered 
Italy thoroughly Roman in arts and language and also in political 
usage, and the effects of her conquest remain there even to this day. 
And as in Italy so in the far distant provinces she acquired later. 
Throughout aU of them she laid deep the foundations f»f her national 
system, and moulded the progfess of their history to all after-time. 
We proceed to take a survey of institutions thus painfully matured, 
and fitted for such marvellous extension and permanence. 

In the beginning, as we have seen, the patricians had been the 
citizens, the plebeians the subjects of the state. This distinction 
had in process of time, and through the many struggles which have 
been” recorded, become nearly obliterated, and the conflict of class 
against class within the limits of the city had been transferred to 
other conditions. But the Romans and the Ital^ns were now 
respectively taking the place of the rival orders of primitive Romoj 
and were destined to run a similar course of long hostility and 
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assimiitttion. The Homans themselves had now become 
more or less corwcions of the principle by which their early revolu- 
tions had been govenied ; and they seem to have contemplated from 
an early date, the g^iftdual progress of the conquered Italians towards 
the common goal of civic equality. They decreed that the sovereign 
people should be always the people of the Forum, and that its civil 
rights should only be exercised witliirf the sacred precincts of the 
city itself; and with this purpose they jealously maintained the 
religious character of the limits within which the auspices thight be 
taken, and other ceremonies performid which they declared to be 
necessary for the legitimate fulfilment of the highest acts of citizen- 
ship, such as popular ieliberation and election. They provided, 
however, for the admission of their subjects, one by one, within 
these limits, as a long probation of service and dependence should < 
seem gradually to qualify them for political enfranchisement. Such 
admission, however guarded, might wound the pride and affect the 
immediate interests of a race of conquerors rapidly enriching .them- 
selves with plunder ; but the spirit even of ambition and cupidity 
f required fresh recruits to maintain it, and as the empire was extended 
greater numbers were needed to preserve it. Between the y(*ars 
u.c. 870 - 384-264 b.c. twelve new tribes were created to absorb 
the multitude of foreigners thus admitted to the rights of 
citizenship, and the Ager Eomanus, the actual territory of Home, 
was extended from the Ciminian forest, in the centre of Etruria, to 
the middle of Campania. The number of the cilizens capable of 
bearing arms was ascertained every fifth year by th^ censors, and the 
result of many of these enumerations is recorded. But the figures, 
at least in the earlier period, seem often unworthy of credit. If we 
go back no further than to the year b.c. 293 we find the number 
there stated at 262,322, from which date it increases slowly to 
B.c. 252, when it has reached 297,79V. From that ti^eit generally 
declines, and this total is not again exceeded for nearly a hundred 
years. It is sufficient, however, to remark, for the period upon which 
we have been lately engaged, that the armed force of the republic 
consisted of about 280,000 citizens, representing perhaps a* gross 
Homan population of 1,200,000 souls. This was the central garrison 
of Italy ; but the military force which the republic could set in 
action was of course vastly larger, the chief condition of alliance 
with Rome beipg that of auxiliary service. 

The legend of Servius had ascribed to that ruler the distribution 
of the ancient people ink ±irty tribes. After the battle of Hegillus, 
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B.c. 496, the number of these is stated more authoritatively at 
twenty-one only. The difference, if it deserves elSfeamination, may | 
be attributed to the loss of territory in the war with the Etruscans. ^ 
But at the period at which we are now arrived the figure 21 may 
be taken as an historical dastum, expressing the political preponder- 
ance of the earlier element over^the masses which had since accrued 
to the natioti from conquest or alliance. For all these later citizens 
had been enrolled in twelve additional tribes, and exercised no Istrger 
proportion of votes. Such were the tribes of the Etruscans, the 
Latins, the .^quians, the Volscians, and other ^neighbouring races. 
Somewhat later, that is, in the year B.c. 241, two more were appro- 
priated to the Sabines. But all these people together formed but a 
feeble minority of the whole in the assembly, while their distance 
from the city, trifling as it was, placed them at a still further dis- 
advantage. It was not the policy of the Romans to let them act by 
deputies. • The representative system, as practised by the modems, 
was unknown at Rome, because in fact it was alien to the traditions 
and adverse to the interest of the ruling race. 

Accordingly, the course of the Roman policy was but little 
affected by the views of the citizens at however small a distance 
from the Forum an^J the Campus. Nor, though actually quartered 
in the immediate vicinity of the capital, did 4he8e adopted tribes 
occupy the whole of the district surrounding it. The Ager Rornianus 
was intersected, almost within sight from the gates, by parcels of 
land which still remained in the hand of aliens, and which bore the 
appellation of Ager Peregrinus, Several cities of*Latium, such as 
Tibur and Prseneste, w^ere still designated as Latin instead of 
Roman, retained their own municipal institutions, and were at- 
tached to the republic, not by the possession of the Roman franchise, 
but by the condition of a specific eligibility for it. The citizen of 
a town whichi had Latium or the so-called Latin franchise, became 
qualified, on serving certain magistracies in his own state, for tlie 
enjoyment of citizenship at Rome ; and* the continual accession of 
individuals from this source helped to replenish with men of cha- 
ractef and position the void caused by constant warfare in the 
ranks of the Roman nobility. The drain of baser blood was from 
time to time restored by the introduction into the state of corporate 
communities. 

I The franchise, or rights of the city, the object# of the dearest 

; vows of the subjects of Rome, thus obtained, comprehended : 1, The 
absolute authority ot the master of the house over his wife and 
children, slaves and chattels; 2. A guarantee for his personal 
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^ esen^^n from sfrlpes, and from o^|)|ital puniimidn^ 
hy the Tote of the people in the city, or under miHtaiy 
authorily in camp •, 3. The suffrage or vote in the assembly 
of the tribes j 4. ^oess to civil honours and employments; 5. 
The possession of quiritary property, sqch land or goods as might 
be held under Homan 6. Immimity from all the taxes and 
! tributes imposed at discretion on the subjects of the ^te. Such 
i was the complete franchise at Rome ; the Jus civitatis optimo jure. 
To the Italians beyond the pale of the thirty-five tribes some por- 
tion of tnese privileges might be accorded in various measure and 
degree. To some 'the Senate extended the right of dealing {com- 
mereium ) ; to others thftt of marriage {connuhiuw^. The cities of 
the conquered nations were arranged in different classes, according 
^ to the favour in which they were severally held : 1. The municipia 
■ optima jure^ or of the first class, the inhabitants of which, whenever 
they visited Rome, were allowed to exercise on the spot the rights 
of complete citizenship; 2. The municipia without francliise, ^whicb 
enjoyed indeed the title, and bore the burdens of citizenship, such 
as the service in the legions, but were debarred from the suffrage 
sand from the civil offices of the commonwealth ; 3. The cities which 
had renounced their ancient usages to embrace the laws and insti- 
tutions of Rome, but yet were not entitled to *the name of Roman. 

> But below the municipia was yet another class of prcefecturce^ towns 
’ subjected to the government of a Roman officer or prefect, under 
the forms of Roman jurisprudence. These prefectures were generally 
towns so classed by way of punishment or precaution. Such was 
the state to which Capua was reduced after a revolt in viJiich she 
imprudently engaged. To which among these various classes a 
foreign state brought under the Roman domination should be as- 
, signed was generally ^ttled according to the terms of capitulation 
in each case. -j. There was still a lowef rank in the descending scale, 
*^at of the dediticii, or people 'who had been reduced by the 
fortime of war to unconditional submission. These v ere required 
to deliver up their arms together with hostages, to raze their walls 
or receive a garrison within them, to pay a tribute, and to furnish 
besides a contingent to the armies of the republic. ^ 

The Socii, or allies, of the Roman state, formed another class 
^ of communities differing in some particulars from all those above- 
mentioned. They were the dej^endents of Rome, but flattered 
ibemselves that they were not her subjects. The Senate indulged 
&em in an illusion which soothed their pride, and rendered them 
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more servioeable as atudliarieB than thej would have been as rte* 
less and indignant bonds^ants. Tarentum was alloired to retam^ 
the name of a free state, though here the conquerors, justly sus- 
pecting her temper and jealous of her unrivailed position for oom« 
mtmication with Greece, w^nt so far as to level her walls and plant 
a garrison in her citadel. Neapolis was^free, but was required to 
furnish vessels for the Roman Aarine, and contribute to the pay of 
the men impressed into it. The CamerthLes and the Heracleotes 
were accept^ as equals of Rome, on terms of mutual alliance. 
Tibur and Preeneste, in Latllim, and most of the Etruscan citiesji 
ranked in the^me class; but among these thef Romans carried out I 
their favourite system of fostering an aristocratic party, which they 
attached to themselves, in order to sway through its influence the| 
conductor the state, and secure, if occasion required, a pretence' 
for interfering with its domestic affairs. 

•Such was the policy followed by the Senate, as the director of 
the military measures of the republic, in its relations with the 
enemies it had conquered. It is characterised by a studied variety 
of treatment. No attempt was made to mould the mass of subjects 
into one homogeneous empire. On the contrary, t he maxim of 
Rome was to govern by dividing, to maintain and even intensify 
thfi-Actu^. diversities of national usage, character, and circumstances^^ 
With this view every possible hindrance, amounting often to specific j 
prohibitibn, was laid in the way of common action among the mem- 
bers of the great confederacy. In matters of commercial dealing, t 
and even of intermarriage, each state is encouraged to maintain ^ 
itself as"# separate unit, and Rome stands apart from all, or makes j 
with each a separate and special treaty. Gradually, however, as 
the power of Rome extended, and the weight of her central power 
became more effective, her jealou^ relaxed, and these distinctions, 
long maintained, were suffered to disappear, or were merged in 
more general conditions. Such were the three Rights un^er one ^ 
or other of which the cities of the peninsula came at last to be all 
comprehended. UjThe first was the JusjiiyitatiSf or Right of Citi2en- ^ 
ship, which conferred a share in the central sovereignty of Rome; 
the second the J^s Latii^ or Right of the I^tin Franchise, which C 
gave to the chief citizens of a state endowed with it access and 
eligibility to the Roman; the third, the Jus Italicum^ the Right of the i 
Italic Franchise, the burdens of which were greater^ the privileges 
and prospects of advancement more closely limited. Of this lUt 
Right, indeed, we cannot speak with any precisioxu It may be 
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dEbiAted wlietb<dr, at the epoch now under review, it was strictly 
defined at all; and when it comes more clearly^ before us at a later 
period, it may Mil be questioned whether it applies to corporate 
bodies, or to their idSlhridual members, whether it is in fact a local 
or only a personal distinction. 

^ Rome, as the ruler dt Italy, had not sufficient numerical force 
to encounter alone the enemies w8o Vere constantly harassing or 
threatening her. Her martial policy required the aid of subsidiary 
battalions, but these she checked and controlled by a system of her 
own invention. The Roman Colony^was a special institution, to 
which perhaps there has been nothing strictly analogous in the 
history of any other stite. We commonly give, indeed, this name 
to the swarms of overflowing population which the states of Greece 
from time to time sent forth from the parent city, as a complete 
representation, on a small scale, of the social and religious body from 
which they emanated, but bound to it in the land of their adoption 
by no political tie. The so-called colonies of the modern slates of 
Europe have borne even less connexion with their parents than this, 
and have been generally merely casual combinations of restless 
individuals fleeing from inconveniences felt or imagined in the old 
country to the expected abundance of new untrodden regions, and 
bartering perhaps their commercial freedom %r the military pro- 
tection of the parent state. But the Romans planted their colonies 
/with a settled purpose, and that purpose was the acquisition of 
“political strength. With that view they selected the most appro- 
priate site in newly-conquered territory, some city strong in its 
position or its defences, br important from its geographical relations ; , 
they expelled from it the whole or a portion of its inhabitants, and 
replaced them with a band of Roman citizens, armed and equipped 
for military possession, to be encamped as it were in a fixed mili- 
fcaiy station. They assigned to the^ colonists a sufficient portion of 
the conquered lands, allowed or required them, to transplant them 
with their wives and children, their slaves and dependents, and to 
establish a local government after the Roman model, with all the 
social and religious appliances of the metropolis. Thus transferred 
to a distant locality, the colonist did not cease to be still a Roman ; 

. he did not forfeit his franchise with the right of suffrage of commerce 
and of marriage ; but the first he could seldom exercise, the others 
perhaps not at^ all. Yet, in view of the enjoyment of these fancied 
privileges, he bound himself to partake in the defence of Rome and 
of her interests, and to regard himself as her soluier placed in garth 
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fviti on her fl’ontier. Each colon j became a lesser EojUer'^ilitant in 
’ foreign lands. It had its complete organisation after the pattern of 
the city, its two ruling magistrates, who acted as its consuls with the 
name of duumvirs, its decurio^^s* who constituted its Senate, and ^ 
other corresponding officers. It had its own military chest and its 
own force of armed citizens. The numbeie drafted into these pro- 
vincial Romes varied to the greatest extent. Beneventum, the point 
where the roads into Campania and Apulia diverged, received, it iS| 
sfiid, a colony of 6,000. Luceria, which occupied the spot wh^e * 
met the territories of Apulia, djucania, and Samnium, was occupied 
by 14,000. We read, indeed, of a colony of as many as 20,000. 
The number of colonies thus planted thnfugbout Italy during a 
period of seventy years was not les^ than twenty. During that 
period, it will be remembered, the Roman population was drained by 
a series of most bloody wars. The total number of citizens at the 
end of the war of Pyrrhus hardly reached 290,000, and it is diffi- 
cult to belibve in an enumeration which would leave hardly one-half 
of this 'aggregate for the residents at Rome itself and in the districts 
immediately surrounding it. We must suppose at least that the 
colonies did not, for the most part,’ tax her resources in proportion 
to the great strongholds above-mentioned. 

A glance, however, at the places in which Rome thus fortified 
herself against the foes on her frontier will show how important was 
the part they played in maintaining the obedience of Italy, and in 
leavening her population with the ideas and usages, and even the 
blood of the conquering race. In the North the colonies of Sutriuni 
* and Nepe guarded tlie passes of the Ciminian forest, and kept the 
Etruscans in subjection. The Rutulians, the nearest neighbours 
and among the earliest opponents of Rome, were controlled by Ardea 
and Satricum. In the country of the Volscians were planted Antium 
on the coast, Norba, Velitr®, and Setia among the hills ; to which 
may be addedf Fr^ e llae, Sora, and Interamna. Campania received 
colonies at Cales, Suessa, Aurunca, and Sihuessa. Atina, Aqiiin^m, 
and Casinum were posted in the mountains. To these might be 
added other central stations, ifeula and C^eoli, among the JEquians, 
and Narnia, which covered the route froiA Umbria towards Rome, 
and had often admitted the descent of the Gauls from beyond the 
Apennines. At a still further distance lay Adria, Firimim, and’ 
Castrum, in the Picentine territory ; Sena and Ariminuni, on the coast 
of the Upper Sea ; Brundusium, the port of traject fr(?m Bruttium to 
Enirus; while Tarentum. Locri. and Rhegium were held as mili- 
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'taoy Btations ty the soldiers of the republic. These and otl^t toH- 
guarded fortrefises covered Rome with a double or triple line dt 
defences, and tt^pplied her with outposts for the base of her ofilbnsive 
Operations in every ifliinarter. 

To bind these outposts together and connect tl^m with Rome 
as their common base, m system of roads was devisS which forms 
one of the most characteristic featuces^of the national policy. It was 
in the midst of the great struggle with Samnium thaf Appius the 
Censor constructed the way called after his name which formed a 
causeway direct from the gates of the^city to Capua. This road was 
actually built with large square stones laid upon a raised platform 
of sand and mortar, and trenched on both sides. Upon such a pave- 
ment the legions could march with all their baggage and implements 
of warfare with equal speed and certainty in all weathers and at all 
seasons. The roads themselves were almost indestructible. Some 
remains of the Way of Appius, not the substruction only, but por- 
tions of the outer stonework, are still subsisting at obtain points 
at the present day. This was the first work of its kind, but Vas the 
precursor of many thousands of miles of similar roadway with 
which the great Roman empire became eventually penetrated in 
every direction. At a later period, but rapidly from year to year, 
the plan of the Censor Appius was carried out on other lines by 
other projectors, each of whom was proud to give his ov^n name to 
the work he had executed. Within a space of about fifty years the 
Valerian Way was laid down to Corfinium, the AureUan skirted 
the coast of Etruria, the Flaminian penetrated the Apennines to 
Ariminum, and the JEmilian continued this Kne to Placentia, 
Each of these roads bore the legions by the shortest route from 
Rome to the various colonies at a distance, but it was the object of 
their builders to establish direct communication from the centre to 
the extremities, and the cross- linqs that led trans^ ersely from one 
distant outpost to another were fewer in number and less elaborately 
constructed. Rome continued to the last to be jealous of encourag- 
ing any independent combinations among the various communities 
of her empire. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Borne brought face to face witl| Carthage — The Greek historian, Polybius, and 
the early Koman annalists — From this period the history of Homo restb 
upon a geuAilly secure basis. ^ 

For a space of more than dSL iiundred years the conquest of the 
Western world was held in debate between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians. The progress of Carthage towards universal db- 
minion in the West had hitherto met with few and brief checks, and 
might well be regarded as irresistible. The fifte of many genera* 
tions of the human race in the seats of its^'highest moral advance 
and material culture depended upon the result of the struggle that 
was about to commence, which forms on this account, as well as 
from many of the details of its progress, one of the most interesting 
portions of human history. 

We are in a position to appreciate the consequences for good 
and for evil of the success of Rome over her rival, while we can 
hardly conjecture the effects which would have followed had tlie 
event been contrary. It is idle to compare the wars of Carthage 
against Rome with those of Persia under Xerxes against Greece, or 
of the Saracens, at a^much later period, against the feeble remnant 
of the Romanised Moors. It is idle to characterise the Punic wars 
as a struggle of the Semitic peoples against the Caucasians. We 
will indulge in no such wide speculations as these. Carthage, as is 
well known, was an offshoot from Tyre, the gr,eat commercial 
emporium of tlih Eastern world, and was founded by Phoenician 
colonists, imbued no doubt with the political and religious sentiments 
of the Syrian race, from which they sprung. But this filiation 
dated' from a remote antiquity. Though the story of en- 

deared to us by Virgil, is an anachronism of some hundreds of years, 
there is no cfbubt that the foundation of Carthage was as early as 
tliat of Rome, and the connexion between her and the parent state, 
never very intimate, had long ceased fo have any political sig- 
nificance whatever. It was said, indeed, that when Xerxes 
enrolled the navies of Tyre in his expedition against Greece he 
had required of solicited the aid of Carthage as a Tyrian offslioot ; 
but the Carthaginians hi^ made light of the summons, and easily 
evaded the obligation he would have imposed upon them. Carthage, 
moreover, was but one, and the youngest, of a number of Tyrian 
colonies that fringed the long coastline of Northern Africa, none of 
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^hich had acknowledged the duty of taking up arms in concert with 
their almost forgotten metropolis. ^ 

Accordingly, Carthage must be regarded 'as a perfectly inde- 
pendent state, attached by no special sympathies to the East. She 
had established an empire of her own, and an empire of a peculiar 
character. Her superior political aptitude had enabled her to 
subject to her immediate sway a considerable tract of territory to 
the right and left, and as far as human cultivation could extend at 
her back; but her chief resources were derived from the inde- 
fatigable spirit of commercial adventure with which she had formed 
relations with every^ place of trade on almost all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. The oj^ects of exchange of the ancient world were 
far more limited in number than ours, growing as they did almost 
entirely within the narrow zone of a few degrees of latitude bounded 
north and south by the opposite coasts of that great inland lake ; 
but within this sphere there was much activity at work. The sea 
was the free highway of a hundred millions of people who had 
little interior communication by roads, and who were kept* apart 
from one another by innumerable political restrictions. The 
Carthaginians made themselves the common carriers of this vast 
population. It should have been, and for the most part it rea’ly 
was, their policy to keep themselves free from political complications 
with any other people. With the Greeks, the Phoenicians, the 
Egyptians, their relations were strictly commercial; with tho 
Romans they made treaties of commerce on the principle of political 
non-interference; it was not till they were tempted by the wealth 
and feebleness “of the coasts of Sicily that they began to entertain 
thoughts of establishing a foreign empire. 

The Carthaginians had planted their emporia of trade on the 
coasts of Northern Africa, of Spain, of Sardinia, and Corsica. They 
traded with the Phocaeans of Massilia, and through them with 
the teeming population of transalpine Gaul. They worked the 
iron-mines of Ilva, the silver-mines of the Balearic Isles, and the 
gold-mines of Spain. They traded with tlie Britons for tin, and 
with the Erisians and the Cimbri for amber. Wherever they 
found it necessary to protect their establishments with arnis they 
erected fortresses and planted garrisons. So far they met with 
little resistance, and the people themselves among whom they settled 
were easily induced to enlist in their armies for pay. The forces 
which Carthage could wield consisted of Libyans and Moors from 
Africa, of Spaniards, of Gauls, of Greeks, and even of Italians. 
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Trained under her own officers, chosen from the ranks*oJ a proud 
and wealthy aristocracy, these hired soldiers were formed into hardy 
and disciplined warriors, and the ample and unfailing stipends they 
received kept them faithful to their chiefs and their standards. 
Their comfort was consulted by the politic measure of enlisting 
the men together with their wives and families, whereby the mer- 
cenaries were attached permanently to the service for which they 
had once contracted, and, when sent on foreign adventure, left 
always hostages behind them. The stern constitution of the Car^ 
thaginian polity was itself an eiement of strength. Ihe traditions of 
the state suffered little innovation. An ancient oligarchy bore sway, 
and the foundations on which it was fixed had proved for ages 
immoveable. 

The attempt of the Carthaginians to possess themf-elves of thei 
Greek colonies on the coast of Sicily was the first false step which 
led eventually to their ruin. Already Rome and Carthage had 
long watched each other with jealousy. Each perhaps was afraid to 
make a stroke which might draw down upon it the resentment of 
the other. The attack of Pyrrhus upon the Romans seemed to 
offer their rivals a favourable opportunity. But when the Cai** 
thaginians moved against Sicily, Pyrrhus was well content to 
evacuate the continent and fling himself into the island as the 
protector of the Sicilians against them. They succeeded, indeed, in 
baffling him, and after passing backwards and forwards between 
the two scenes of warfare, he had finally withdrawn from the defence 
of the Grecian communities against either the one, enemy or the 
other. But Carthage had given proof of her ambition, and Rome 
was on the alert to arrest her schemes, and present herself as the 
defender of the victims she had prematurely menaced. 

Before entering upon the particulars of the great struggle be- 
tween Rome £&id Carthage which now opens to view, it may be 
well to remind the reader that from this epoch we obtain for the 
first time the guidance of an historian of good faith, with sufficient 
means of verifying the events which he undertakes 1;o relate. 
Polybi us, our chief authority for the main incidents of the Punic 
wars, was born within fifty years of their commencement, and had 
from his position opportunity of communicating with many of the 
chief actors in them. He was moreover an educated Greek writer, 
familiar with the requirements of historical writing, and accustomed 
to seek and sift the evidence upon which he foundetf his narrative. 
Whatever may be his defects of insight into the spirit of the 
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timds and of tlie charactera he delineates, he was 9t least truthful 
and impartial, and what he tells us of his own knowledge we maj 
ooniidentl j ad<^ept as fact. 

The first •^tens of . early Eoman history in a connected form 
had been Greeks, such a s. Bi oclfis of^ Peparethus, Tima eus, and 
HiegcQnymuB. Aristotle had already obtained a glimpse of the rising 
republic, and had signalis'ed the taking of Rome by the Gauls, an 
event, it would seem, of sufficient importance to interest liis country- 
men even at that remote period. It was not, however, till the 
Romans entered into relations with Alexander of Epirus and with 
PyiThus that their existence became a matter of practical concern 
to the civilised people beyond the Adriatic. The first Greek 
writers on the subject of this Italian city would naturally resort to 
the colonies of Magna Graecia for such information about their 
.neighbour as they could themselves furnish, and this information 
would be derived in the first instance from the floating traditions 
which, during the preceding century, had reached Neapolis or 
Tarentum, conveyed by word of mouth rather than ascertained 
from such scanty documents as might exist in Rome itself. Hence, 
no doubt, tliese original historians gave the prominence we have 
already observed to the legends which connected Rome with Greece, 
to the stories of E^'ander and jEneas, and of recourse to the Delphic 
oracle and the recor^ds of Athenian legislation, which thus obtained 
a credit not their due with succeeding inquirers. It is probable 
that the writings of these foreigners first aroused the emulation of 
the Roman annalists, such as FabiuaPictpr and Cinciu s A limentus, 
who began in the sixth century of the city to construct, but also in 
the Greek tongue, a history of Rome. We have no reason to sup- 
pose that historical composition was of native growth in Rome any 
more than among other Western nations, all of which, including the 
highly cultured Etruscans themseb^es, seem to haVfe been wholly 
strangers to it. But the Romans, when with their iifiitative genius 
they applied themselves to the art, had access to other sources than 
the Greeks before them',' and could combine the traditions and 
fabrications of their ill-informed predecessors with at least the 
meagre chronicles and fragmentary records existing among them- 
selves. We know, for instance, that from very early antiquity the 
’priests at Rome had compiled a register of the events in which 
Ihey were officially interested, stich as the occurrence of omens 
and natural phenomena, to which they attached a religious signi- 
I ficance; that there were also certain Fasti, or lists of magistrates, 
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dating from a primitive epoch ; and we may suppose that^ here and 
there at least a political incident was noted in one or other of these 
current journals. It is certain, moreover ^hat the Eomans, with 
cheir intense family feeling, kept some private memorials of their 
personal ancestors, and refreshed their remembrance of them from 
time to time by domestic ceremonies and Ameral laudations. The 
highly romaptic character of»scf much of their early history may 
lead us also to conjecture that many popular traditions were actually 
preserved in the form of poetry, though of this we have no positive 
testimony whatever. The notten, indeed, so suddenly enunciated by 
Niebuhr and so hastily adopted by his school ofr critics, that these 
early accounts are mainly founded on a lo* series of ballads and 
epic poems, may be regarded as already exploded. Many of them, 
no doubt, are genuine facts exaggerated or invested some with a 
plebeian some with a patrician colouring ; but many, it may be 
presumed, are legends invented to account for legal and constitutional 
traditions, Thus much, however, is certain, that as far as the me- 
mory of past events was entrusted to preservation by mere oral 
repetition, such preservation was in the utmost degree precarious ; 
while the scanty monuments of written history were subjected to 
the sweeping devastation of the- Gallic conflagration. The Romans, 
indeed, pretended, as^ we have seen, that the Capitol at least liad 
escaped the capture of the city ; but no reliance can be placed on 
their account of the retreat and discomfiture of the Gauls; and 
there is good reason to suppose that their city, fortress and all, 
actually fell into the hands of the invaders. Accorc^ingly very few 
of their records can be supposed to have escaped; it may be doubted 
whether the two or three documents of a previous period, which 
either Polybius or P liny believed they had actually seen in their' 
own time, were genuine relics of the age to which they were 
reputed to befong. That from this period there commenced a 
systematic fabrication of records pretending to an anterior date may 
easily be believed ; and it is from such fabrications, grounded more 
or less upon current traditions, that the firSt annalists of Rome, both 
Greek ^nd Roman, drew, we may suppose, a great part of their 
materials. We see, then, that down to the period of the Gallic 
war there is no firm ground for the historian of Rome. But 
in the sources of history posterior to the burning a great change * 
becomes apparent. Whatever may have been the value of con-, 
temporary records, however much they were embellished and' 
even falsified by family or national pride, we may be sure at least 
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fcWt sucH once actually existed, and that they continued no doubt 
io exist and be accessible for centuries. The first annalists, we may 
be sure, had some materials for history, were they but endowed with 
discretion to ttee them rightly. It is not to be expected, indeed, that 
in a rude uncritical age such precious materials would be fairly 
handled ; and still to tli^ time at least of Pyrrhus, and perhaps for 
one generation later, many evident falsifications of history are ap- 
parent. But from the commencement of the sixth century (b.c. 254) 
we may presume that the memory of events was sufficiently recent 
to secure the first writers of PomaUi history from material error, if 
not from deliberate falsification. We may proceed, therefore, from 
this point, to follow generally, with some notable exceptions, the 
Hues they have traced for us. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Commencement of the First Punic war — The Romans land in Sicily and obtain 
great successes — The Carthaginians retain command of the sea — The first 
fleet of the Romans ; the sea-fight and victory of Duilius — Regulus leads an 
expedition into Africa — Carthage is saved by the aid of the Spartan Xan- 
thippus — Story of the death of Regulus not to believed — Great efforts 

and alternate succdissos on both sides — The Carthaginians sue for peace and 
relinquish their hold of Sicily~(n. c. 264-241). 

Fame reports of Pyrrhus that on quitting the shores of Sicily to 
make hia last attack upon Italy he exclaimed to ^hose about him, 
‘ What an arena do we leave for the Carthaginians and the Romans 
to contend on ! ’ Two powers now remained to struggle for the 
dominion of the trilateral island, and Avithin the island itself there 
lay two other powers Avhich, unable to maintain an^d defend them- 
selves, had to choose Avhich of thefee they should a^?cept for their 
ruler. Of the original Sicelians, who lay, indeed, in the lowest 
stratum beneath the feet of so many races of conquerors, no account 
need be taken. But for several centuries the power of the Greeks 
had been predominant in the island, and though much curtailed of 
its early grandeur, was still paramount in the principal cities and 
maritime stations on all the three coasts. Messana, Syracuse, 

■ Catana,' Egesta, Panormus, and Lilybroum were among the most 
flourishing of the many Grecian colonies dwelling together each 
with an independent sovereignty of its own, but bound like the 
states of the parent country m a loose federation, which if it gavt 
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them some security against intestine commotions, afforded slendet 
means of combined r(‘sistance or aggression. The Greek power in 
Sicily was so far effete, that while its abounding riches and luxury- 
presented many objects of cupidity to the stranger, it possessed 
no nerve for self-defence.* The Carthaginians, as we have seen, 
had been long assailing and^ui^dermining it by intrigue even more 
than by foYce. The assistance it had invoked from Pyrrhus had 
had the effect of bringing the Homans into the field, and placed it, 
as it were, between two fires.^ 

But besides the Greeks there were Italians Jn Sicily. Bands of 
adventurers, detached from the great armigs of mercenaiies which 
had been so constantly engaged in the wars of the peninsula, had 
thrust themselves into the strong places on the coast of the island, 
and threatened to expel or trample upon their former possessors. 
So it was tliat a troop of Mamertines, from Wa»>ertum in the 
country o^the Bruttii, had seized upon the citadel of Messana, the 
most 'important place in all Sicily, as the port of passage from 
Calabria. The Romans had recently overcome and destroyed just 
such a band of adventurers, who had occupied Khegium on the 
o])posite sliore ; they were now invited by the Mamertines to take 
the contrary part ajid support these brigands in their lawless occu- 
pation of ^Messana. These adventurers sent# envoys to Rome to 
make the offer of their allegiance and place their city under Roman 
protection. They laid stress upon their common blood as Italians, 
and their common interests as continentals. But the Senate could 
not consent at *01106 to a policy so flagrantly in 6 on 8 istent. The 
question was transferred to the assembly of the people ; no tribune 
intervened, and the voice of the people, unless overruled by the 
veto of the tribunes, was all-powerful. The tribes declared in 
favour of their new clients, ar^d the Senate was constrained, perhaps 
not unwillingly, to submit. Rome was well aware that Messana 
was tlie most convenient point on the island for landing her 
forces from the continent, and for harassing and eventually occii. 
pyi ng the whole of Sicily. It was the key of the position she 
covefed. The Consuls Appius Claudiu s Caudex, and Fulyius 
FlacQus were eager promoters of the undertaking, and it was decreed 
that a military force should be promptly sent across the ^traits to 
the assistance of the Mamertines, who were threatened at the 
moment by Hiero, king of Syracuse, and little reassured by tlie 
treacherous overtures of Carthage to secure them against him. 

One of tlie tribunes, C. Claudius, crossed over without difficulty 
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^ a aihdl boat/and probably by night, and conveyed the assurance 
tj»c. 490 . assisttmce to follow. But the fleets of Syracuse or Car- 

8,0. 2 M. thage blocked the passage against larger expeditions, and 
^e Romans seem to jhave relinquished their recent efforts to form a 
marine, and had no means of transporting a force in opposition to 
them. They collected a iejkv vessels from their Greek subjects in the 
South of Italy, but their first attempts were still baffled, «ot without 
loss ; and when Hanno , the leader of the Carthaginians, sent back his 
prisoners and deign^ to remonstrate with the Romans, but was 
ans'^ered with a bolder defiance than* ever, he indignantly declared 
that he would * uo^longer suffer them to meddle with the sea even 
ep much as to wash their hands in it.* The treachery of some of 
the Mamertines had delivered the citadel into his power, and, 
flushed with success, he condescended to ^ome down from his post 
there to arrange terms of treaty with the tribune. In the midst of 
the conference Claudius audaciously seized on his perspn, and he 
engaged to surrender the citadel as the price of his release, A 
band of Romans was admitted, and from that moment IMessana 
passed under the dominion of Rome. The Carthaginians, indignant 
with their general, condemned him to the death upon the cross, and 
together with Hiero laid siege to the place. They made a general 
massacre of all the Italian mercenaries they had received into their 
forces, lest they should be again betrayed by them, but they failed 
in preventing the Romans from crossing in sufficient numbers to 
maintain their occupation of the town, and to secure themselves a 
port into which to pour their legions when ever, occasion should 
arise. From henceforth the constancy of the republic, backed by 
no more than the ordinary fortune of war, could not fail to make 
her eventually mistress of the whole island. 

The allied armies of the besiegers were beaten in ^wo successive 
engagements. Hiero was driven bacll' to Syracuse, the,-Carthaginian8 
sought shelter on the shores of Africa. The consuls with 35,000 
soldiers remained through^the following year in Sicily, v/here they 
seem to have acquired the possession of sixty-seven cities. Hiero 
was dismayed at their overw’helming success, and hastened to lestore 
his prisoners, offering tribute and alliance. He thus secured to his* 
fortunate district a long period of peace, which was signalised 
..by the pleasant verses of his court-poet Ibeocritis. But, leaving 
this happy corjier of the island to enjoy the • tranquillity thus easily 
purchased, the Romans continued to prosecute war against the 
power of Carthage. They undertook the siege of Agrigentunx a 
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place of importance, and during the period of its protracted inrei^- 
ment their armies owed their subsistence to the loyalty of the ruler 
of Syracuse. The Carthaginians became distressed for u^. 493 . 
money, and found difficulty in retaining the services of 
their mercenaries, who assailed them with cries for their stipulated 
pay. On one occasion they actually le3 a band of 4,000 Gauls 
into an ambuscade prepared at their own instigation by the Romans, 
and were delighted to be disembmTassed of allies whom they dared 
neither to employ nor to disarm. The Romans remarked proudly 
1 that their legionaries also were in arrears of ^ay, but they fought 
I for their country — not without hopes, it might be added, of 
plunder — and remained ever constant to tfieir standards. At the 
end of the third year of the war Rdme had left to Carthage no 
more than a few maritime posts in the island ; but, on the other 
hand, Carthage held full possession of the sea, ravaged some of the 
coasts of Italy, and threatened all, atid was generally able to cut off 
her rival's forces from their base of operations and supplies. 

We are at some loss to understand the statement which has been 
made upon authority that the Romans, twenty or thirty years before, 
had applied themselves to the maintenance of a regular fleet of war- 
vessels, when we are told not only that at this juncture she had no 
such vessels in her harbours, but was actually ^^anting in the know- 
ledge of the art of building them. The Greek cities under her sway 
possessed a small number of trading vessels, but these too, it seems, 
had no skill in the construction of ships of war. It was not till a 
fortunate chancy threw on the coast of Latium* a Carthaginian 
Cjuinquereme that the Romans obtained a model upon which to work. 
Then, Indeed, the marvel is altered. In the short space of two 
months, as we are assured, the vigorous republic had cut down 
forests, had sawn timbers, had constructed and launched not fewer 
than a hundrscd galleys of large size and adequate solidity. Still 
more, while the ships were building the landsmen of the Italian 
towns and villages were rapidly enlisteij, the lowest classes of the 
people, the proletarians of Rome, were armed, and their utter inex- 
perieTtce in the art of rowing supplied by exercise with oars upon 
' benches on the dry land. But, as these hasty levies could make 
little use of naval tactics against the well-trained mariners of Car^ 
thage, they were taught not to attempt to outsail the enemy, or to 
charge him with the bejjjcs of their vessels, but, awaiting his attack, 
or sidling towards him, to drop solid f rame s of timber upon his deck, 
and use them as drawbridges from which to board him. Thus it 
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V^its that in tlile first great engagement of the two rivals at sea the 
Darthaginians, advancing Vith full ansurances of success, found them- 
eelves ’ suddenly" bafiled and overpowered, and were chased to Sar- 
\u.c. 494. with the loss of half their fleet and many thousands 

y.c. 260 . Qf Jj^illed and t prisoners. Tll'cir leader was attacked on 
landing by his own morcefnaries, and nailed to the cross^in satisfac- 
tion of their own private injuries. 

Such was the victory of Myl se, the first naval triumph of the 
Koiiians, briiliaiit in itself, and still more important from the encou- 
ragement it gave tc a people hitherto so unfamiliar with maritime 
affairs, and for the presage it afforded of decided superiority for the 
future. This presage, indeed, was not fully confirmed, for though 
the Komans never again feared to encounter the Carthaginians 
at sea, they were not always victorious, but with many suc- 
cesses suffered perhaps ho fewer defeats. The fortunes of naval 
war remained on the whole pretty equally balanced between them. 
But in the meanwhile the exuluition at Borne was unbounded. She 
assigned her admiral, Duilius, the honour of a triumph, and erected a 
column in tlie Forum to commemorate his singular achievement; 
it was decreed that he should never go through the city at night 
witliout a procession of torch-bearers to illuminate his passage. 

So complete, hov^'ever, was this victory at the moment that the 
Komans found themselves strong enough to divide their forces ; and 
while one portion was sent on board their vessels to destroy the 
Carthaginian fleet, and to commence the conquest of Sardinia and 
Corsica, the other was landed in Sicily to carry on the operations 
of the war in that island. Surprised by the enemy in a defile, this 
Ibrce was only rescued from a great disaster by the devotion of the 
tribune Calpurnius, who covered the reti-eat by the sacrifice of himself 
and a brave band of three hundred with him. ‘ With ‘three bundled 
heroes,’ remarked a grave Koman historian, ‘ Leonidas ^ved Greece.’ 
The parallel is hardly conqilete, but it is well to remark an instance of 
Koman gallantry occurring" in genuine history, which may be fairly 
compared witli the legends we so readily reject of an earlier period. 

The war continued at various points in Sicily without decided 
success on either side. The Komans were enabled to relieve Egesta 
from blockade, and other towns w^ere taken, and again lost. The 
Carthaginians, expelled for the most part from the parts of the 
island which hty nearest to the continent, established themselves 
strongly in Dr^anuni and Ijl yba?um at its westei*n extremity, 
with which they ci^d most easily maintain their commuuicationsu 
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Meanwhile the Romans began to assert the entire comrmqid q£ tiie 
sea, and are said to have equipped a prodigious force for the bqld 
venture of an attack upon Carthage itself. The expedition, which 
quitted the shores of Italy under the two consuls M anlius 
VuLso and Atilius R ggulutj; numbered 33(^ vessels, 100/000 
sailors, and 40,000 legionaries.. This enormous array of men and 
vessels was* encountered off the headland of Ecnomus , not far from 
Agrigeiitum, on the southern coast, by a fleet perhaps still larger and 
more numerously manned ijom the shores of Africa. It seems 
hardly credible that the states of antiquity shoijd have arrayed in a 
single conflict this immense amount of me^^ and material, perhaps 
five times as great as that which met at Trafalgar. The Cartha- 
ginians were worsted, and lost nearly a hundred of their ships. The 
remainder, however, regained their own shores, and were speedily 
followed by the victorious armaments of Rome. The invaders, 
however, did not at once advance to the walls of Carthage, but 
allowed it time for arming to withstand so unexpected an attack, 
while they established their camp at Clypea, and devoted some months 
to reducing the cities on the coast, and securing their means of supply 
nnd retreat. The Romans, it seems, were much alarmed at the bare 
idea of setting foot in a region of many imaginary terrors. Africa 
had been long to them the land of monsters and*of legendary horrors. 
Not without difficulty and the exercise of the stern Roman discipline 
did Regulus compel the obedience even of his oflBcers. The ideas 
prevalent at Rome regarding the country may be expressed, perhaps, 
in the popular Story — of which, indeed, there is no trace in the sober 
histories of the campaign — that the invading army was detained on 
tlie banks of the river Bagrada, not by the numbers or valour of 
tlie Carthaginians, but by the venomous breath of a mighty serpent a 
hundred and forty feet in length. 

The progfess of the Romans was, however, not to be so arrested. 
They defeated the enemy in various encounters, captured great 
numbers of prisoners, and amassed a vast* quantity of plunder. The 
Senate, elated at the assurance of Regulus that he had already 
shut up the Carthaginians within the walls of their city, allowed 
themselves to weaken his force by recalling his colleague with one 
half of the legions. With the relhairiing half Regulu| succeeded 
ill taking Tunes and killing or capturing many thousands of his 
opponents. But the Carthaginians, after making* many horrid 
sacrifices of human victims, adopted the more effective expedient of 
calling in the aid of j^anthippus, a Spartjin general of skill and 
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Luted the inilitiiTj genius by whieh they were induced tc optne to 
battle at a disadvantage, and were once more overthrown, not so 
much by the valour of the Carthaginians as by the brute force of 
their elephants. However this may be,. Carthage was saved; the 
invaders were utterly ^^orsted, Regulus and a large part of his 
army made prisoners. Xanthippus was sent home with^a splendid 
0.a 499. recompense, but the Homans, in their spite against theii 
B.O. m, enemies, were ready to believe that the Carthaginians, 
jealous of the service he had done them, put him on board a leaky 
vessel and caused it' to founder in mid-passage. 

Nor was this the ^ only spiteful invention of the vanquished 
poople. They gave out a story, which was easily received and 
long believed, that Regulus, being sent to Rome to negotiate terms 
which he himself dissuaded his countrymen from accepting, had 
returned with romantic fidelity upon their rejection, well aware of 
the fate which sqrely awaited him, to be put to death with an 
excess of ingenious cruelty by the base and brutal Carthaginians. 

/ Of this story it might be enough to say that there exists no trace of 
•! it in the approved historian of these transactions ; but it must be 
added that even the Roman writers themselves recorded stories of 
similar cruelties on t,hoir own part as practised upon captives from 
Carthage, and there appears too much reason to suspect that the 
legend of Regulus is no better than an attempt to parry by a 
counter-charge the evidence of their own barbarity. Whatever 
indeed may be the value of this particular story, we cayO hardly doubt, 
from many recorded instances, that both nations were equally cap- 
able of the most odious atrocities. 

The result, however, of the expedition of Regulus profoundly 
affected the Romans. Though not without some further successes 
to extenuate their great loss, and the destruction^ of another 
Carthaginian fleet before their stronghold at C ljpea , they determined 
to abandon their attempt and quit the ill-fated shores of the African 
continent. It was only by the full possession of the sea that they 
could hope toVetain their footing there, and their timely retreat was 
speedily justified by the loss of a large armament by tempest. 
Two hundred and seventy of their vessels were dashed in pieces on 
the Sicilian coast near C amarin a. The Carthaginians reaped the 
full advantage^ of these disasters. They took strong measures 
against the subjects who had been encouraged to revolt in their own 
country, and made vigorous preparations for carrying the war on<« 
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more into Siciljr* Before the Boznans bad reeowed frbfia dl^' 
dismay at their reoent losses they had equipped a new fleet and 
embarked a new army,, with a hundred and forty elephants. Wifli 
this force they made a descent upon Agrigentum and speedily retook 
it. But the Senate was .diligent also. In the course of three 
months, as we read with renewed surprise, the Romans had con- 
structed an armament of tV,o* hundred and twenty g^leys, and 
the consuls wafted the legions once more to the Sicilian coast, 
where they succeeded in carrying off slaves and booty, and 
established themselves in thS important city of P anormus . This^ 
success they followed up the next year with an expedition against 
the African coast, but their object was Shly to plunder and to 
terrify, and again they suffered severe loss by tempests. Once 
more great discouragement fell upon the Senate, and it .vas resolved 
to confine the efforts of Rome at S(3a to the defence of its own 
shores. The legions which had taken up their quarters in Sicily 
seem ,to have felt themselves abandoned, and wbile their leaders 
declined to engage the enemy in the field, and retired into their 
strongholds, it was only by the exercise of stern discipline, to the 
extent of degrading on one occasion four hundred of the equitea, 
and of passing a tribune under the lictors’ rods and axe on another, 
that the spirit of the army could be sustained, The Carthaginian 
general, Hasdrubal, was encouraged to make an attack upon the 
army in Panormus. But the Romans were commanded by the 
illustrious Cacilius Metellus, who, allowing his assailants to approach 
the walls, put their elephants to flight by his miasiles, and when 
these treacherous allies had thrown the ranks of the Carthaginians 
into confusion attacked them with all his forces in flank, and 
gained over them a complete victory. A hundred elephants, 
captured and conveyed to Rome, were exposed to be ^.c. 604 . 
hunted by the populace in the*circus, and the Romans at 
last made up their minds that the monsters of Africa were not 
really formidable adversaries. 

Their signal defeat at Panormus disposed the* Carthaginians 
to make overtures for peace, and it was with this view that they 
sent Regulus, as before noticed, to negotiate an exchange of prisoners. 
When this attempt failed both parties, it would seem, were too much 
exhausted to meet in full force in the field. The Carthaginians 
fortified themselves in the strong places of the western part of the 
island. In the autumn of the year 250 the Romans blockaded 
Lil}Jb8Bum by sea and land, but they found it beyond their power 
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^x) prevent afwi«tanco reaching it from Africa. The Carthaginian 
general Himil sp obtained renown by his skilful defence on the land 
aide, reiideredthe more difficult by the treachery of his mercenaries, 
the peril from which his countiymen were never free. While the 
Carthaginian fleet was lying in wait in 4the neighbouring port of 
Drepanum the consul Claudius would have gone forth to attack it. 
Omens were consulted; the sacred chickens refiKsed to «at. ‘ L^-t 
them drink,’ he profanely exclaimed, and, casting them into the sea, 
set forth on his expedition. His impiety did not remain unpunished. 
The battle of Drepanum resulted in a great disaster to the Romans 
v.( 3 .m. ^oth by land and water. Junius, the colleague of Claudius, 
B.c. 249. suffered at the same time no less discomfiture by sliip- 
. wreck off Camarina. The Senate again renounced its attempts at 
Ma, and recalled the consuls, who killed tliemselves to avoid a 
trial. Thus another Claudius distinguished himself for his audticity 
and insolence. He had made himself odious to the people by his 
severity as much as by his misfortunes. When his sister found 
herself one day incommoded by the pressure of the populace she 
exclaimed, ‘Would to God that my brother still commanded the 
Roman armies,’ The people resented and the sediles punished a 
cry which implied that the haughty matron would gladly have seen 
her countrymen compelled to serve, and driven to inevitable 
slaughter. 

While mentioning the names of the Roman leaders w^e must 
not omit to commemorate these of Carthage, who made them- 
selves illustrious at this crisis of their country’s history. Besides 
Himilco, who had so gallantly defended Lilyba?um, there was a 
Hannibal, less famous indeed than another of the name who will 
soon fill all our canvas, who threw the reinforcements into it; 
Adherbal, the victor of Drepanum ; and Carthalo, who had made 
descents upon the maritime towns of Southern Italy, But a greater 
figure than any of these is Hamilcar, surnamed by his countrymen 
Barcas, or ‘ the Lightning.’ just as the Romans called the bravest 
of their defenders ‘the thunderbolts of war.’ Hamilcar knew 
how to stifle the disloyalty of his mercenaries by leading uthem 
to the rich booty of Italy on the shore of Bruttium. Having 
satined their rapacity he could count for a time at least on 
their valour ; and seizing by a skilful movement on the station 
of mount Er^t^; near Lilybaeum, he was enabled to keep watch in 
security upon all the movements of the Romans in that quarter. 
The Cart!:aginians were too strongly posted to be removed from the 
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Bpots on which they had fastened, and both parties continued for 
six years to check each other without coming to a decisive struggle. 
The Romans had withdrawn from the sea. The Carthaginians, find- 
ing themselves free to roam throughout the Mediterranean, allowed 
their armies to remain iij Sicily unsupported, and devoted them- 
selves again to the extension of their comflierce and the acquisition 
of petty gajps. Then again ciid1;he Senate perceive its opportunity. 
In all haste it gave the word to construct yet another lieet. The 
treasury was empty, but the people filled it with voluntary offerings. 
An armament of two hundred galleys was speedily etiuipped, and 
led by Lutatius Catulus to Dreparium at the *01086 of winter, be- 
fore the Carthaginians had put to sea. Theflomans seized the port 
and enforced the blockade, which Hamilcar found himself too late 
io intercept. A great victory they now gained at the A tgatea 
islands rendered the Romans masters of the situation. The 
blockaded armies, however strongly posted, could not lung hold out 
for want of provisions. The Carthaginians, disheartened and 
wearied by the length of a war which pressed so severely upon their 
resources as a commercial people, once more made offers of ac- 
commodation. Hamilcar, who proudly refused to capitulate, was 
allowed to march out of his stronghold with his -arms and ensigns ; 
but Carthage was bound by the terms of peace^to respect the inde- 
pendence of Hiero and the Greeks in Sicily, to give up all her ow'n 
acquisitions in that much-coveted island, to restore her prisoners, 
and to pay to Rome a considerable indemnity. So ended the First 
Punic war, after a struggle of twenty-four years^ duration, which, 
according to the statement of Polybius, cost the worsted party five 
hundred and the conquerors seven hundred galleys, and these not 
triremes such as had fought in the wars of 'Greece with Persia or 
of Athens with Sparta, but quinqueremes, the larger and costlier 
vessels of that fater age. The exertions made by the republic were 
indeed enormous, but they sufficed to establish her 6 i 3 . 
military and naval renown upon an equal footing. Her 
bravery, her skill, and her fortitude, tlius tried aqd approved, 
seemetl to mark her out already for the conquest of the world. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Interval between the first and sefcond Punic war— The Eomans occupy thCm- 
selves with the reduciion pf Sardinia and Corsica, with conquests ii. Illyria, 
and interfere in the affairs of Greece — They effect the conquest of the Cisal- 
pine Gauls — The Carthaginians are- engaged in a contest with J;heir revolted 
. mercenaries — The rivalry of Hamilcar and Hanno — The war party under 
fiamilcar obtain the predominance — Progress of the Ciirthagiriians in Spain, 
and reduction of Saguntum by Hannibal — Progress of internal corruption 
at Home — The Floralia and the shows ol gladiators — (b.c. 240-219). 

It may seem remarkable that throughout the long crisis of the 
Punic war the nations of Italy, so lately subjected to Rome, should 
have made no attempt to take their ancient foe at a disadvjintage 
and strike a blow for the recovery of their independence. The 
remark is one which we may be tempted to repeat on many later 
occasions. It was the good policy of Rome rather than her good 
fortune that secured her safety at moments when hardly any other 
people would have escaped. We read, not perhaps without a smile, 
that immediately on the conclusion of this deadly contest she was 
engaged in a contest with the Faliscans, the same little people who 
had been the very earliest of her rivals in the time of Romuh s, 
Rome now put out ‘her little finger, and of course Falefli collapsed. 
At the same instant Carthage became involved in a desperate struggle 
with her own mercenary forces, through the same fatal in her 
policy which had kept her in constant alarm for so many years, 
and only came out of it eventually triumphant after a long period 
of bloody warfare and acts of terrible cruelty and bloodshed. The 
Romans seem from the first to have associated their subjects in 
their own enterprises on almost equal terms, not merely giving them 
their stipulated pay, which any disaster might have obliged them to 
withhold or to curtail, but allowing them to partake with equal 
measure in the enjoyment or hope of booty, while they retained 
their own national identity, their laws and manners, and to a great 
extent the appearance at least of independence. The warriors who 
fought by the side of the Romans were her allies ; those who nrtferched 
along with the Carthaginians, or rather who supplied the place of 
•the Carthaginians themselves, w^ere soldiers, or more properly hired 
servants. Whatever, then, may have been the cause of the rising 
of the Falisci at this moment, it presented no symptom of serious 
significauce. Doubtless it was a casual ebullition, speedily pm 




tiown, and leafVing no trace behind it. Tbo wound inflicted on 
Carthage by the defection of her army, and the slaughter of her 
bravest defenders, conTinued long to rankle. Not only was it a great 
material loss in itself, but it contributed to the development of hei 
own domestic factions, Hamilcar taking the lead of the martial and 
popular element, while Hanno represented the jealousy of the 
aristocracy and the Senate. Por more than one generation these two 
factions continued to watch and work one against another, while 
the fortunes of their country hung in the balance between them. 

The first contest of Rome a^ d Carthage had lasted almost twenty- 
four years, and a period of equal length, bating one year only, 
intervened before they again came actively into collision. Each 
power had learnt to respect and fear the other, and neither was 
anxious to renew the inevitable struggle for dominion for which 
each set itself sedulously to prepare. Both nations, in fact, made 
preat conqiiests during this interval. The Romans consolidated 
Sicily, in the first place, into a ‘ province,’ as they styled a conquest 
beyond their frontiers, and fixed their hands upon it with a grasp 
which they never afterwards relaxed. Sicily was the first of the 
so-called provinces of the Roman empire, the first of the vast 
agglomeration of territories which eventually embraced the whole 
extent of it»- dominion beyond the central region of Italy itself. 
The republic allowed, indeed, the little kingdom of Hiero to retain 
its actual existence, under strict conditions of alliance, if not of 
tribute. To some of the Sicilian states, such as Messana, which 
had done her essential service, she conceded autonomy. Others 
were admitted within the circle of her dominion on various con- 
ditions ; but the province was placed substantially under Roman 
government, administered by a Roman officer under the name of 
prietor, and required to surrender large portions of its territory to 
Roman proprie1;prs, and pay a yeS,rly tithe of corn and other produce. 
[By a peculiar and politic provision the citizens of the several states 
[were forbidden to sell and buy land one Avi^h another. They might 
only sell — and, impoverished as they were by the war, there were 
no doubt plenty of vendors — to Roman purchasers. Thus a large 
portion of the soil of Sicily soon passed into the hands of the con- 
quering race. The largest and most fertile island in the Mediter- 
ranean was thus reduced to dependence, with no further cost of men 
or money. Sardinia and Corsica were soon after subdued, but not 
without the effort of more than one campaigft, and some loss of 
Roman blood. The mercenaries of Carthage quartered therein 
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isAtajred tbem to lie BomafiB, and the Romans forbade the Oar* 
Ihi^lansy with the threat of renewed hostilities, to assiet the 
nativee in their defence, which was thus rendered hopel®». 
fell a prey to the slave-hunters of the Italian markets, which froisK 
this time were largely replenished from ^ong them. These islands 
were also formed into a^ province, and another praetor — making a 
fourth officer bearing that title— "v^aso sent year by ye^r to govern 
them. 

Rome no longer feared to lose the command of the sea and the 
"i&fieans of maintaining her maritime cCnquests. On the contraiy, she 
was prepared to exfcend her dominions across the water in another 
direction also. The Security of her coasts on the Adriatic, or 
Upper Sea, required her to hunt down the piratical powers on the 
opposite shores of Illyria. The numerous bays and inlets of that 
coast had ever tended to foster the spirit of marauding to which 
they hold out such ready protection. The attempt to root out 
these nests of piracy led the Romans step by step into conflict 
with some and alliance with other established powers on tke con- 
tinent. Some details of their transactions in this region are pre- 
served to us in a special work of good authority, but they furnish 
little matter of interest. The Romans conducted themselves with 
their usual policy ^in offering their services to Dem^ti:ius, a de- 
pendent of Tonia, the powerful queen of the Illyrians, and aiding him 
to shake off her authority over Corcyra, This island was ceded 
to the republic, and ApoUqnia and Epidammii, surrendering them- 
selves, were allowed to retain the privilege of nominal liberty. The 
dealings of Rome with the people of Illyria led her insensibly into 
relations with the western states of Greece, which suffered as well as 
Italy from the lawless habits of the buccaneers of the Adriatic, and 
welcomed the vigour of the young Italian republic in its operation 
u.o. 626. against them. Rome waif hailed by Greece as an ally, and 
B.c. 228. some sense akin to her, and was solemnly invited to 

take part in the great Hellenic festival of the Isthmian games. The 
Athenians, in their enthusiasm for a race of heroes, accorded to the 
Roman people the franchise of their own city, and gave them^ admis- 
sion to the Eleusiniau mysteries. * 

These advances,Tiowever, tended but indirectly to increase the 
compact strength which Rome might wield either for attack or for 
defence. Far more important in this respect was the conquest she 
now definitively made of the whole territory of the Gauls between 
her own northern frontier and the Alps, The furthest positions 
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she had hitherto estaibUehed in this direction yr&te at 
the u|^>er^ and Laca^ on the lower eoast. The whole vaUey of tbe 
Po and the ridges of the northern Apennines were in the 
power of the Gauls, who had so often mastered, and continued even 
now to defy and sometimes^to insult her. The Gauls, indeed, wei-e 
divided among themselves ; the Bpii and •the Seaen^s, the nearest 
to the Etrugcan and Umbrian frontier, were constantly harassed by 
the Cenomani, the Insubres, the Ligurians, and other predatory 
tribes at their back. The poverty of the Alpine defiles was itsej^ 
a standing menace to the fruitful plains of the cispadane regioiS** 
It was fortunate for Rome that her deadliest ^enemies were thus 
occupied by the defence of their own homesflads at the time when 
she was herself most desperately engaged in her long conflict 'with 
Carthage. Presently, however, these Gauls also gatheri .1 up their 
strength for another assault upon the wealthy regions of the South. 

Nor were the cisalpine Gauls without support from their, 
brethren beyond the Alps. The restless spirit of the great^aulish 
nation in its own native recesses, though long appeased, :nad not 
been extinguished. The cry went forth for a repetition of the 
ancient invasions, and a large body of transalpine Gauls enlisted 
themselves in the armies which the Senones and the Boii had been 
tor some ye^rs quietly equipping, not for a desultory inroad, as 
in former times, but with a definite view of conquest. Such 
at least was the form which in the imagination of the Romans this 
new attack was destined to assume. The old terrors revived^ the old 
superstitions resumed their potency. The Capitol was struck with 
lightning, and this it seems was regarded as a prodigy. The Sibyl- 
iine books were consulted ; and the reply ran thus : ‘ When the 
lightning strikes the Capitol, beware of the Gauls.’ There was, 
moreover, a prophecy current that the Greeks and Gauls should one 
day occupy the*Roman forum. •The priests declared that the omen 
might be averted, and the prophecy satisfied, by the bury- b.c. 226. 
ing alive of two Gauls and two Greeks, a male and a female 
of each nation, in the centre of the city ; and with the accomplish- 
ment o^ this horrid sacrifice the spirit of the people revived. 

The Romahs, however, were no idle fatalists. They did not 
neglect the necessary human means for 'securing the events which 
they believed to be sanctioned by the Powers above them. They 
declared a state of ‘ Gallic tumult,’ and called all tb^ir people to 
arms. They enrolled legions to be sent to the front, and forces to 
be kept in reserve. They reqjtiired every city to put itself in a 
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itsate of defence, end fnrnish itself with magazines and provisions, 
Above all, they took care to gain over useful auxiliaries to act in 
the rear of their enOtnies, and engaged the Cenomani and the Veneti 
to threaten the CJiaalpine territories if the Gaulish armies should 
venture to advance beyond them. Thus the invaders were crippled 
at the outset ; they wer^ constrained to leave a large portion of their 
strength behind them, and could not pour into the Ronjan territory 
more than 50,000 foot and 20,000 horse, a number with which the 
Romans might be fully capable of coping. In fact, whether the 
Gauls elected to descend into Central Italy by the road of Umbria, 
or by that of Etruria^they might find a force of Romans and allies 
of not inferior strength to intercept them on either. For Rome had 
within her Italian dominions an aggregate of 350,000 men capable 
of bearing arms. 

The Gauls, however, were not dismayed by the odds they 
had to encounter. They adroitly thrust themselves between the 
two armies to the right and to the left, crossed the Apennin^es, and 
descended into the valley of the Arno, following their ancient track 
towards Clusiam. One Roman force presently closed in upon them, 
but was repulsed, and only saved from destruction by the opportune 
arrival of a second, before which the Gauls, s^ed with a firjjt 
victory, and enriched with plunder, were not unwilling to retreat. 
They evaded the pursuit of the two armies which now continued to 
harass them, and were making their way homeward along the coast 
of the Lower Sea, near the mouth of the Arno, when they found 
themselves unexpectedly confronted by yet a thirij Roman division, 
which had just landed at Pisa from an expedition against the 
revolted Sardinians. Thus surrounded, the invaders were com- 
pletely overpowered, not, however, without the slaughter of C. 
Regulus, one of the Roman consuls. The other C 9 nsul, ^Emilius, 
u.c. 529 . claimed the honour of tHe victory, and afjer entering the 
B.C. 225. Qaulish territory and carrying off much plunder from it, 
enjoyed the honours of a .triumph. 

The Gauls, though baffled in their invasion of Italy, were not 
easily overcome within the limits of their own country, to. which 
the war wa^ now transferred, and in which it continued to rage for 
the space of three years. The contest was rendered illustrious by 
the character and exploits of the Roman chiefs engaged in it. Of 
these C. Flantinius was a leader of the popular party which began 
now to make itself conspicuous in opposition to the magnates or 
ruling aristocracy of the city. He was in favour with the people 
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on account of the assignment of lands he had made t&em in the 
neighbourhood of Ariminum, and it was their suiO&uge that 
maintained him at the head of one of the consular armies. His 
opposition to the interest of the nobles was evinced by the contempt 
with which he cast aside the trammels of augury. When the 
Senate in their jealousy sent letters requiring him to refrain from 
an engagement on account of*t}fe omens which had been observed 
by their agents, he refused to read them until he had fought and 
won. This done, he ceremoniously opened the mis^ves in the pre-' 
sence of his soldiers, and declan^d that it was now too late to obey 
them. He continued his operations, gained fi^sh successes and 
greater heaps of plunder, and at the end of till campaign demanded 
a triumph as his reward. The Senate, pi^ed at his insolence, 
refused to grant it. The people interfered, with their ^ dbunes at 
their head, and decreed him full honours by a vote of u.c. 6.u. 
their assembly. But Flaminius has secured himself 
honour more solid and enduring, as the builder of the great 
Flarainian Way, the direct road from Rome to the Gallic frontier 
near Ariminum, which became the highway of the legions for so 
many centuries on their route from the capital to the northern 
; provinces. For henceforth the Cisalpine was brought into close 
connexion w^i the capital of the republic. The Flaminian Way 
was thrust forth from the city, as the arm to strike her deadliest 
enemy at any moment and at the shortest notice. 

Another hero of this flourishing epoch was M. Claudius Mar-' 
cellus, consul in the year b.c. 222. For more than a hundred years 
previously the plebeian family of the Marcelli ' had distinguished 
itself in the annals of the city, and it often occurs after- 

’ . U.C. 682, 

Avards in the historic roll of the republic and the empire. 

But none of the race rendered himself so illustrious as the leadei 
of the legions in the campaign which effected the conquest of the 
Cisalpine. The conduct of the war against the Insubres, backed as 
they were by a large force from Gaul beyond the Alps, was entrusted 
to both the consuls together ; but the fame of Calvus Scipio was 
eclipsed J^y that of his colleague. Marcellus gained a brilliant victory 
singly at Clastidium. It was by the united forces of the two consuls 
that Mediolanum, the most important position of the Gauls beyond 
the Po, was taken and finally subjected to Rome. To the great Mar- 
I cellus attaches a more romantic glory for his slaying of^the Gaulish 
' king Viridomarjis in personal comWt. To carry off royal spoils, 
and dedicate the spolia opima, or prize of prizes, to Jupiter Feretriua 
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in the Capitol, was the highest distinction a Roman could attain. 
Such had been the exploit of Tx^us Hostilii^fs, and of Romulus before 
him ; but it xvas reserved for Marcellus to ihake this glorious offering 
for the third and last time in the course of all Roman history. Mar- 
cellus obtained the consulship not less than five times, and performed 
many signal services ; <but when the national poet Virgil distributes 
their meed of praise iimong the greatest heroes of his country this 
is the special exploit he selects wherewith to commemorate him. The 
conquest of the Cisalpine was consolidated by the building of a 
military road in advance from Aiiminum to the foot of the Alps. 
Colonies were plaiited at Cremona and Placentia. In the following 
year the Roman eaglts were borne into the peninsula of Istria, and 
access by land was thereby secured into the regions beyond the 
Adriatic. The empire of Rome was marching onwards with the 
steps of a giant. But the ambition of the Senate still outstripped 
them. It pretended to enter into an alliance with the king of 
Egypt, and offered — so at least it was reported — to \5end him an 
auxiliary force to wage his wars against his rival in Syria.' 

Marcellus gained a triumph over the Gauls and Germans. This 
is the first time that the name appears of this latter people with whom 
Rome came at a later period into the most desperate conflict. But 
at the moment it was no doubt little heeded. Another nation was 
now beginning to appear on the scene, which was to occupy an im- 
portant place in the affairs of the republic. It was in compliment, 
perhaps, to the most formidable of her foes that, close upon the 
termination gf her first war with Carthage, Rome declared that the 
gates of Janus should be shut, for now she was dt peace with all the 
world. We have seen how far from the actual truth this declaration 
was, for of all the twenty years that next ensued there seems to 
have been none in which she was not engaged more or less in hosti- 
lities. Her operations, indeed, in Sardinia and Illyria were mere 
skirmishing forays ; but in the Gauls at least sfie confronted an 
enemy whom she could not pretend to despise. She was content 
during this interval to watch, to restrain, and to overthrow this im- 
portunate troubler of her frcwitier, and leave her greatest rival to 
conduct her own affairs without molestation. But her destiny soon 
impelled her to meet Carthage on another field, and we must now 
turn our eyes to the Iberian peninsula on which she next encoun- 
tered her. 

The Carthaginians bad effected the subjugation of their revolted 
mercenaries, and when they attempted to avert the loss of Sardinia, 
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and found that Rome would not brook any such interference, they 
had sullenly withdrawn from it. But new views and other opera- 
tions were opening to them. The veteran Hamilcar, finding himself 
thwarted and coerced at home by the aristocratic faction under the 
leadership of Hanno, had tirrned his energies in the direction of Spain, 
a vast and fruitful region, which he undertook to reduce completely 
under the Way of Carthage! Hispania, or Iberia, was indeed at 
this time a splendid prize for the greatest of the nations to acquire. 
The country abounded in ^old mines, and the gold of Eastern 
Europe and even of Asia, as far as it was known, had become 
almost exhausted. But still more was S^n rich in men. Her 
poor and sparse population were for the most part hardy moun- 
taineers, apt for martial exercises, and eager to lend their energie.f 
to the first leaders who would bid for them. Inured tt.» war among 
themselves, they spared their captives in order to sell them, not so 
much for slaves as for soldiers. The conquest of Iberia would secure 
for the fortunate conqueror great store of the precious metals, large 
openings for commerce, and an inexhaustible supply of willing and 
vigorous rec^its. 

The jealousy which the Senate of Carthage entertained of its 
ablest general may readily be accounted for. A city flourishing 
by comme^e, and devoted to an industry ’^hich may occasion- 
ally profit by war, but cannot exercise it long together w'ithout 
danger, could not fail to look with apprehension on the schemes, 
however specious, in which its great captain delighted. But 
Hamilcar, having once extorted from it permission to wage his 
warfare in Spain, wns at no loss to make the war self-maintaining. 
By mingling in the politics of the natives, and taking the part of 
one tribe or chief against another, he won his way from post to post, 
and rapidly effected the subjugation of large portions of their terri- 
tory. He uned the booty thbs acquired to bribe his adversaries 
at home, and probably the mass of his countrymen were soon dazzled 
by the splendour of the results he obtained for them. The popular 
or Barcine faction acquired a preponderance in the conduct of affairs. 
Whefi after some years of successful aggressions Hamilcar was himself 
slain in the depths of Lusitania, the people insisted on the appoint- 
ment of his son-in-law, Hasdrubal, to complete his undertakings. 

The soldier was succeeded in this case by the statesman. The 
policy of Hasdrubal tended to consolidate the conquers of Hamilcar, 
and conciliate to the rule of Carthage the numerous tribes which 
had been rapidly overrun, but which had never yet submitted ta 
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iu tmi^ even among themselves. But the qualities of the 
new chief recommended him to the Spaniards ; their princes eagerly 
sought his friendship, and laid aside their ^ intestine feuds at his 
instance. He was beginning to weld them together into a strong 
and united confederacy under the direction of his own republic, and 
had established a convenient' base for the operations he meditated in 
the port of New Carthage, or Carthi'.g^na, one of the best harbours 
in the Mediterranean, as well as the nearest on the Spanish coast to 
the Punic cafiital. The Romans were alarmed, and interfered to 
thwart him. Under threat of renew^g the war, for which he was 
as yet unprepared, they required him to enter into a compact by 
which the advance of the Carthaginians was to be bounded by the 
Ebro. The Romans perhaps already contemplated the extension of 
their own relations with the peoples beyond the Pyrenees, but in the 
meantime they professed to intervene in the interest of the Massi- 
lians, with whom they had formed bonds of alliance as a check 
upon the transalpine Gauls. But they too had come to terms with 
at least one people to the south of the Ebro, for the Saguntines, 
who dwelt on the coast near the Segre, had sought their protection. 
Having taken these precautions, and appealing at the same time to 
the faith of the treaty whereby the rival republics had bound them- 
selves not to molest each other’s allies, they awaited the course of 
events with renewed*confidence. 

1 In the year B.c. 221 Hasdrubal perished by the hand of a Gaulish 
slave in revenge for the slaying of his master. The armies of Cur- 
u.c. 633. thage throughout her Iberian territories put tliemselves under 
B.c. 221. command of Hannibal, the son of the brave Hamilcar, 
and in face of the army the factions of the c;;pital were reduced to 
silence. The famous Hannibal was at this time twenty-six years of 
age. From his childhood he had attended the progress of the Cartha- 
ginian arms in Spain, and had there, learnt the art of* war from his 
father, and of government from his brother-in-law, 'It was at the 
trying moment when Carthage was constrained to yield to the threats 
of Rome, and desist from *the attempt to recover Sardinia from her 
revolted mercenaries, that Hamilcar, preparing to divert the forces 
of his country to new conquests on the continent of Europe, per- 
formed a solemn sacrifice for the success of his meditated enterprise 
At the close of the ceremony he called his son, then aged nine 
years, to his side and isked if he would like to accompany him. 
Pleased with the ardour with which the child accepted the offer, he 
bade him devote himself once for all to the service of his country^ 
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and s^reai with his hand upon the altar, that he woifldt never be 
the friend of the Komans. Thus solemnly dedicated to the patriotic 
work, Hannibal grew up under a keen sense of his obligation, and 
cherished through all the trials of his Iberian campaigns ^.o. 5i6. 
the resolution to avenge some day upon Rome the shame 
and injuries of Carthage. From the couftge, the training, and the 
fanatical sjj^irit of this young general the Romans felt at once that 
they had much to apprehend. They were just about to enter upon 
decisive operations for the final reduction of Illyria, which they 
carried out in the year 219 ;»but the Saguntinea appealed to them 
for protection against the attacks of Hannibal, atid they sent ambas- 
sadors to his quarters to remind him of the c^ftaty, and sternly forbid 
him to meddle with their allies, still less to carry his ai’ms beyond 
the Ebro. Twice already they had checked the designs of Carthage 
by the threat of their displeasure. Once more they relied upon 
her fears, but the third time the spell was broken ; the young hero 
with whom* they had to deal cared not to lay their appeal before his 
Senate’, which he barely professed to serve. He was prepared to act 
for himself and his country, which had placed her interests once 
for all in his hands. While the consuls, confident of the success ol 
their policy, were leading two armies across the sea to Illyria, he 
proceeded tj^ crown the two campaigns he had already conducted 
against some Spanish peoples with a third against Saguntum itself, 
the last stronghold within the line of the Ebro which remained to 
curtail the full dominion of Carthage in that quarter. The defence 
of Saguntum was obstinate, and Rome, in compliment to the cause 
in which it was maintained, condescended to invest it 53 . 5 . 
with immortal glory ; but she had no means at hand to assist 
in it, and when all their resources were exhausted the people de- 
stroyed themselves and their city in afire kindled by their own savage 
desperation. * • 

The repiifflic of Carthage, an older foundation than that of^ 
Rome, had advanced a hundred years beyond its rival in political^ 
development. The popular element in its “constitution had assumed ^ 
a more prominent position, and had sapped the strength of the 
executive power together with the aristocracy which had so long 
and so vigorously wielded it. Whatever had been the defects and 
the crimes of the old Punic Senate, proud, aggressive, and tyrannical 
as no doubt it had proved itself both at home and abroad, it had 
had at least the merit, like other aristocracies, of holding definite 
objects, and of carr} ing them out thoroughly and effectively. It had 
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and ^en its mighty^^ instrument, the great mercenary arm j upon 
which it rested, broke in its bands, it soon yielded to the assau^ 
the popular party within its own walls, long envious of its power 
and groaning under its supremacy. The defeat it now suffered might 
seem a signal retribution* and forebode to superficial observers the 
commencement of a better and higbef state of national? existence. 
During the long peace with Rome which followed the first Punic war^ 
and the final suppression of the revolt of her soldiery, Carthage 
might hope to spring into new life, repair, under the sway of 
the Barcine or popular faction, the exhaustion of her long exer- 
tions. But this revivat was in fact delusive. It meant no less 
^ than the surrender of the forces of the state into the hands of her 


military leaders. The government of the republic was now trans- 
ferred from the city to the camp. It was not at Old Carthage, in the 
councils of the Senate or even in the assemblies of the p^eople, that 
her policy was to be determined, but rather at New Carthage,. in the 
tent of her ablest captain, swayed perhaps himself by tlie demands 
, of his officers and his soldicTS. When the Senate accepted the 
nomination of Hannibal by the army in Spain it gave itself a chief, 
find submitted its policy to his dictation. Its fate was the same 
that befell, as we ^lall see, the Senate of the riva^ republic a 
hundred years later, when the long-dominant aristocracy of Rome 
was constrained, under the pressure of an armed democracy, to ibl- 
low the course prescribed by the leaders of its legions in the pro- 
vinces. But Rome possessed many legions and many provinces, 
and accordingly many military leaders. As long as she could play 
off one of these tyrants against another she might flatter herself with 
the hope of maintaining the balance between them. But this was 
a policy which could not fail to lead to civil war, and civil war must 
inevitably result in the supremacy cff the strongest, f^d thus even- 
tually Rome was compelled to accept the wars imposed upon her by 
a Sulla or a Caesar, just as Carthage iiow submitted to be controlled 
by the decisions of a Hannibal. 

The safeguard which the Romans invented against a 4)ublic 
danger which they could not fail to foresee was the rule by which 
their consuls and the chiefs of their consular armies were annually 
superseded by fresh appointments. Even within the limits of Italy, 
and at the distance of only a few days from Rome, it was not 
always convenient to hand over the command of the l^^gions from one 
general to a successor with a stfiff and following of his own choice. 
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I Upper and Lower seas it was aotuallj impracticable. It ' 

necessary to extend the imperium of the proconsuls in the prcwifsoei 
[ to a period of three years ; but with a reign even thus limited they 
[ were enabled to mould the legions to their will and mreate private 
interests which made them not^ less formidable to the state than to 
its enemies. When this thr& years’ rule was occasionally prolonged, 
as in the case of Cassar, or extended over many provinces, as in the 
case of Pompeius, the impending revolution was virtually ac- 
complished. Opportunity omy was wanting, and could not be far 
distant, for transforming the Roman republic into a monarchy. 

* At the period, however, with which we are now concerned 
these dangers were remote, and at least not generally ^ arent. The 
constitution of Rome was hanging for the moment in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium. The privileges of the aristocracy, as represented ^ 
by the patricians in the Senate and the curies, had been actually j 
overthrown by the gradual encroachments of the pi ebs. TheLicinian, , 
the Publilian, and the Horfensian laws had firmly established the 
equal eligibility to every magistracy of the elder and the later races 
of Roman citizens. The rivalry of classes in the state had ceased to ' 
be a rivalry of blood and origin, and even in the normal struggle 
between rich and poor the weight of legal * sanction was throwii' 
into the scale of numbers against property. The supreme power 
was actually invested in the comitia of the tribes, which represented 
numbers only. The comitia of the curies, which had formerly repre- 


sented birth, w«re completely suppressed, and those of the centuries, 
which gave influence to wealth, had been for the most part deprived 
of real authority. The constitution of Rome was accordingly strongly 
democratic. But it was the peculiar fortune of the Romans — in / 
which hardly one or two other communities, ancient or modern, j 
have equalltd them — that tBe spirit of the aristocracy survived 
among them together with democratic forms. Rome was still prac- 
tically governed by her Optimates, a small body of men of wealth 
and birth and ancestral nobility. Her magistrates at home, her 
gen^als abroad were almost uniformly nobles, a term which the 
Romans themselves invented to specify men rendered notable by the 
career of public office which their fathers had exercised befoie 
them. Yet, by another stroke of good fortune, the nobles main- 
tained no actual monopoly of office. Rome admitted, however 


sparingly and grudgingly, the accession to her councils of 
n^, another term invented by her to distinguish the aspirants to 
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pitbfie honours, who rose in ev^j genexatibn from the ranks isi the 
oommonalty, and who, hj their abilities, or their good fortune attained 
to this nobility of ofli^ themselves, and founded noble houses &r 
their children. 

This happy balance of the constitutioQ cobid be but of transient 
duration. It betokened the moment, most precious in the life of a 
nation, when democracy was established by law, but aristocracy was 
still dear to sentiment. It was grounded upon a true moral sense, 
and a just appreciation of the duty of self-control which is given to 
few communities to attain, and to none! to preserve beyond a brief 
season. The declind of this high feeling at Rome was already just 
becoming apparent, and it may be well at this place to notice a few 
particulars in which the austere principles of her moral character 
were already trembling to their fall. 

The sanctity, for instance, of matron-life was a cardinal founda- 
V tion of Roman morality. It was not merely upon the chastity 
of their wives, it was upon their loyalty and fidelity, that the 
Romans built up the life of the family. Among the laws they had 
made for the honour and security of the marriage-state they had 
made no provision for divorce ; in the good old time the con- 
tingency of a crime which should burst the bonds of honourable 
marriage had not occurred to their imaginations. Or perhaps they 
w^ere content to leave it to be dealt with under the exceptional 
authority which they granted to the head of the family over hia 
goods, his chattels, his wife, and his children. But the time had 
arrived when special legislation was required, though the occasion 
for it was not a crime but only a misfortune. The wife of Spuriua 
Carvilius was barren. The fortunes of an aristocratic house de- 
pended on the birth of children, and Spurius (we may infer perhaps 
from his name that he represented the bluest blood of the 
* patricians) required the enactment of a law to enable him 
to repudiate her. But the measure was of evil example. The law 
of divorce became more widely extended, and more frequently re- 
sorted to, and nothing tended more to sap the morals of the Romans 
than the laxity which was thus introduced into the holiest and jnost 
delicate of all human relations. 

The religious system of Rome at the same time had become 
fixed in sterile rigidity, which migKt seem to portend imminent 
decay and transformation. The ancient usages of the Italian and 
Etruscan nations remained entire ; but whatever spiritual principles 
may have at one time germinated within them, little beyond the 
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mere hwik now surriTed* TSitere was ip 4tpirUa4 
moral teaching, not even any intellectmd discipline, in the si)iiMir!it 
Btitions practised by the pontiff, the arnspex . or the augur* All their . 
observances had no other object than to avert a temporal injury, 
or acknowledge a temporal benefit Believing all Providence to bp 
merely destiny, and destmy to be impassive and inflexible, the 
service of the Romans consiiited only in an impulsive effort to bend 
what could not be bent, to touch the feelings of what was incapable 
of feeling at all. With such strain put upon a reasonable faith, 
doubt was always at hand ^ check its aspirations, and disbelief 
pressed hard upon the skirts of doubt. So it was that the noble 
family of the Potitii were found to have abandoned to their slaves 
the cult of Hercules entrusted to their hereditary ministry. So 
it was that the consul Claudius flung the sacred chic'^ ens into the 
. sea, when they failed to present him with the omens he required. 
Such impieties had been before committed, just as some wives had 
been actually repudiated before the law of divorce had sanctioned 
it, bul now it was that the conscience of Rome was first awakened 
to notice the fact, and to portend the worse irregularities that would 
follow. The eyes of the people began to open, and they looked 
abroad for religious usages which might give them more satisfiiction 
than their own antiquated superstitions. They found, indeed, little 
to content^ ern, but it was a relief to bring o\^er to Rome even the 
hollow services of the gods of Greece and Asia. Ambassadors 
were solemnly cent to Epidaurus to solicit the gift of a statue ot 
iEsculapius, a deity of at least some practical beneficence ; and not 
many years aftdV the period at which we are arrived a new religious 
excitement was discovered, a fresh revival, as we should say, was 
exhibited, in the introduction of the sensational worship of the 
Good Goddess, or the Phrygian Cybele. But this last revival was 
itself perhaps* a consequence qf the horrors of the war which was 
about to recommence. The progress of impiety was arrested by the 
public alarm, but the principle of religion was only diverted from 
its earlier channel into another, for moral and spiritual purposes no 
whit more efficacious than the first. 

Two other incidents may be mentioned, each of which, though 
of no obvious significance, was in fact the precursor of great mo^ 
changes in the character of the Roman people. The year 
238 B.c. was noted for the introduction of the popular 
spectacle of the FloraHa, which was properly the dedication of the 
first fi’uits of the year at the opening of the summer season. Simple 
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and innocent in the idcto on which it was founded, common ns it ^ 
to lilaiost all peoples in thje early periods'' of their social existence, 
this solemnity, in the hands of the Romans at this critical moment 
of their moral being, was speedily degraded into an orgje of sensual 
dissipation, and became throughout the long period of their social 
decline the most notorious df their many schools of national impurity. 
Within two years of its institution Was born M. Porciuij, Cato, the 
austere and pedantic censor of worldwide celebrity, and of him 
it was noted that on straying, perhaps inadvertently, into the 
theatre where the Floralia were being exhibited, he felt constrained 
to turn his back upofi them and flee from the contamination of the 
spectacle. ' ' 

The institution of the gladiatorial shows preceded that of the 
Floralia by several years. The tragedy came before the comedy, 
u.c. 490. It ''vas in the first year of the first Punic war that a Marcus 
11.0. 2 G 4 . Decimus Brutus set forth in public a combat between 
swordsmen at the obsequies of their father. After this dommence- 
ment the practice spread rapidly. From an accompaniment of the 
funeral rites of such nobles ‘ matches ’ became a common spectacle, 
produced on the arena of the public theatres, for the enjoyment of the 
jjopulace on many solemn festive occasions. The rude and fierce 
captives of foreign warfare furnished the first victims to^^his bloody 
entertainment. The usage soon assumed form and system. Regular 
troops of slaves were kept in schools, as they were called, and trained 
by wealthy citizens, to be brought upon tlie stage when occasion 
might require. , Tlie shows of human combatants became a recog- 
nised portion of the apparatus with which the candidates for public 
office amused and bribed the populace. At a later period it was 
found perhaps cheaper to replace these expensive subjects with 
the refuse of the prisons, or rather, when the suffrage of the people 
ceased to have a political value, few cared to incur 'the charge of 
breeding up victims for their amusement. The Romans indulged 
themselves with the conceit that these cruel spectacles of useless skill 
and valour helped to train them in sentiments of manly pride and 
contempt of wounds and death. Throughout all that remains of their 
literature hardly a whisper is heard of disgust or disapproval of them. 
The better spirits among them appear, indeed, under the influence 
of a milder civilisation, to have tacitly withdrawn themselves from 
the amphitheati’e ; but no shrewd analyst of human nature can now 
fail to trace to their influence the hardening of the heart and con- 
acienoe of the mass of the Roman people. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ffannibal crosses the Alps and invades Italy — The battles of the Trebia, the 
Ticinus, and the Lake Trasimenus — Great dttfeat of the Romans at Caunee 
— Hannibal withdraws into the sputh of Italy, and tries to raise the Greeks 
and Can5)anian8 — (b.c. 218-216). 

When the Romans sent their envoys to Carthage to complain of tb^ 
aggressions of her daring chi^, and to threaten her once more with 
a declaration of war, her Senate temporised indeed and made some 
pretence of disavowing him, but was constx^ined at last to accept 
the situation, and abide the consequences. Fully employed as hei 
rivals still were in the islands, in Illyria and in the Cisalpine, Car- 
thage might hope at least that all the forces they yet had to spare 
would be directed to securing their interests in Spain, and that she 
would. herself have no immediate cause of apprehension. It may be 
doubted whether her Senate was itself aware of the desperate venture 
upon which Hannibal had determined. The leaders of the Cartha- 
ginian forces had manoeuvred against the Romans on the neutral 
ground of Sicily and Sardinia. They had encountered them, 
front to fr^t, in defence of their own soil, when the legions had 
ventured to throw themselves upon the shores 0/ Africa ; but except 
in a few piratical expeditions on the Italian coast they had shrunk 
from assailing the power of Romo ou her own territory. But not 
less than this was the supreme effort to which Hannibal now devoted 
himself. He knew that the coiiquest of Italy by the Romans was 
but recent; and he could not believe that the Samnites, the Etrus- 
cans, and theLucanians had forgotten their long and fruitless struggles. 
He knew that Rome depended for her military strength not less 
upon the auxijiary bands of her dependents and subjects than upon 
the legions themselves, and he was too apt perhaps to confound the 
honourable service of the Roman citizen with the mere mercenary 
ties by which Carthage retained the tulk of her own forces. 
Above all he relied upon the implacable enmity which still sub- 
sisted between the Gauls of the Cisalpine and the enemy with 
whom they had so long contended, to whom they were indeed on 
the point of hopelessly succu^ibing, but who still, as he imagined, 
might be nerved by the ariival of fresh allies to a last effort to 
recover their independence. On all these points Hannibal did in 
fact miscalculate, and accordingly his skill, his valour, his constant 
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were all unavailing. How far hia character as a statesman 
is affected by these miaolloulations is difficult to determine. No 
doubt the data on which he proceeded were in some respects of a 
kind which he had little means of rightly weighing. But such, it 
must be admitted, was the fact. Hannibal’s invasion of Italy was 
grounded on hopes that pAved utterly fallacious, and in the blindness 
of his imagination he did not shrink fi*om flinging away^upon it all 
the resources of his country which his father had so long and care- 
fully husbanded. 

Taking advantage of the employment and dispersion of the 
Roman legions in s6 many quarters, the young captain crossed the 
Ebro with a' force of 90,000 foot and 12,000 horse, 

* attended by a squadron of thirty-seven elephants, in 
the beginning of the summer of the year b.c 218. With a long and 
difficult march of 800 miles in view across both the Pyrenees and 
the Alps, it may seem that the summer was already too late a period 
for the commencement of his expedition. From the Ebro onwards 
his route lay among hostile or jealous tribes, which, Mobile they could 
of course offer no effectual resistance to his progress, might easily 
harass and retard it. He could not move so vast an armament a 
day’s journey without levying contributions from the indignant 
natives, and to maintain it for months together at the ajf^ord’s point 
required circumspection and enforced delay. At the foot of the 
Pyrenees he was glad to leave a detachment of 10,000 men under 
his brother Hasdrubal, nominally to keep a hold upon the country 
he had traversed, but really perhaps to reduce the uumbera he had 
undertaken to provide for. He further dismissed an equal number 
of Spanish auxiliaries. In crossing the frontier, which he effected 
at some point near the Mediterranean coast, his army consisted of 
only 50,000 foot and 9,000 horse. From the Gaulish tribes between 
the Pyrenees and the Rhone he met yrith no oppo.>ition, but secured 
little aid or encouragement. Arrived at tliis river, however, he 
found his passage barred by the natives, and his advance delayed 
by the necessity of collecting boats to convey his troops across, 
while he sent a ^etachment further up the stream to find an , easier 
passage, and so take his opponents in flank or rear. He was thus 
enabled to effect tlie tmject on the fifth day, but the season had now 
fallen deep into the autumn. 

As Hannibal had turned the Pyrenees by taking the coast-line, 
jjo we can hardly doubt he had intended to outflank the Alps also, 
following the route wliich the Romans commonly adopted at a later 
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period, and along wUoh they oonstructed their direet inilhatty wajr 
frdm Italy into Spain. Had he reachea the Rhone a few weeka 
earlier, and been enabled to cross it and proceed onwards without 
impediment, he might have fallen upon the Roman outposts before 
he was expected, and found, no legions arrayed against him. But 
those few weeks sufficed to baffle all his calculations. 

The Rc^nans, indeed, appear to have been taken by surprise 
at the expedition which Hannibal was preparing to launch against 
them. They had not anticipated the necessity of defending their 
own soil against an audacious ^ivader, and imagined that it would 
remain with them to make the first attack whe\i and where they 
might themselves determine. Even after the ?all of Saguntum they 
still delayed to take effective measures. In the summer of the 
ensuing year they had collected as usual their two consu-ur armies, 

\ of which they destined the one to act under P. Cornelius Scipio 
j against Hannibal in Spain, the other, under Sempronius, to equip 
' Itself in, Sicily for an attack upon the Carthaginians in Africa. 

When news ariived at Rome that Hannibal had advanced through 
the territory of her allies, had passed the Pyrenees, and was in full 
march towards the boundary of Italy, it was necessary to change 
these plans straightway. The second army had, indeed, already set 
out on its d^ination, but the forces of Scipio had not yet embarked 
for Spain, and these were now directed to make for the coast o/ 
Gaul at Massilia, a faithful ally of the republic, and seek to intercept 
his progress. Scipio reached the point he aimed at, but he was just 
too late to occupy^ the banks of the Rhone and prevent the enemy 
from crossing it. Hannibal had already effected the passage, and 
Scipio first learnt of his success from the encounter of a detachment 
lie had sent out for tidings with a body of Numidian horse, who 
were despatched perhaps on a similar errand. It seems that it was 
no part of Hiyinibal’s plan to •engage the Romans whenever he 
might meet with them. We can hardly suppose that the force 
which he had brought across the river, reduced though it doubtless 
was, would have been unequal to the task of meeting a consular 
army of two legions. But be was counting perhaps the effect of 
his presence in Italy in raising the population of the country, and 
he would not risk the chances of defeat while the entire destruction 
of the Roman power seemed within his grasp. lie would not fight 
till he had planted himself on Italian soil. He wou^d not pit his 
Numidians and Spaniards against the Romans till they should be 
borne along in triumph by the whole mass of Gauls and EtruscaDs, 

K 
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SAmaiteSy Oreeks, and Campantano. The whole, indeed, of Han* 
nibal's expedition preaents a seriea of perplexing problems ; and here 
we are met at once with the difficulty of accounting for his avoiding 
a combat with Scipio, and striking out a devious course up the 
bank of the Rhone, through the penipsula, or island, as, the his 
torians call it, between fliat river and the Is^re, and so to one of the 
lofty passes of the Higher Alps, ^rebably the Little St. Bernard, 
when a victory over his pursuers would have at once opened to him 
the easy route of the Mediterranean coast-line. 

The Boii of the Cisalpine had^ent special envoys to engage 
Hannibal to make^the passage of the Alps and descend into their 
territories, towards wtiich they undertook to guide him. The king 
of the Allobroges, between the Rhone and the Isere, furnished him 
with supplies and clothing, and accompanied him in person to the 
foot of the mountains. The army of Scipio had not ventured to 
follow him, and was making the best of its way into Italy by the 
lower route, in order to meet him on his appearance in the yalley of 
the Po. But it was now late in October, and the "perilous passes 
were already encumbered with snow, the paths were obliterated, 
and little food or shelter was to be found from the foot of the moun- 
tains on the one side to the foot of the mountains on the other. The 
natives of these inhospitable regions proved hostile 4o a soldiery 
which was obliged to live at free quarters upon them, 

The passage of the Little St. Bernard by the Tarentaise is, in- 
deed, less abrupt than others in the great mountain chain, and it 
has often beon used by travellers and by armaments before and 
since, but not perhaps at so late a season of the year, nor in the face 
of an enemy. Neither the men nor the elephants of Africa were 
braced to the endurance required for such an adventure. Both men 
r\nd animals perished in great numbers. Hannibal, however, pressed 
forward with indomitable energy. He had placed ,all his fortunes 
on this cast of the die, and he was still animated with the assurance 
that, once arrived on the Italian champain, all his trials would be 
recompensed by the accession to his side of the whole force of Italy. 
He overcame the vexatious resistance of the Aliobroges ampng the 
defiles of the mountains, and forced his way over ice and through 
snow across the slippery summit of the pass. Strange stories were 
told of his blasting the rocks with fire lind vinegar. We cannot tell 
out of whatt misconceived incident they may have been framed ; 
but we may perhaps read in them the aptness of the Roman imagina- 
tion to connect the making of roads with the conduct of a military 
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expedition* The Carthaginians were supposed to have cut ^ek way 
across the Alps with the sword in the one hand and the spade in the 
other. But when they deecended at last into the smiling valleys qf 
the Cisalpine through the territory of the S alass i the numbers of 
their mighty armaments wore reduced to 20,000 foot and 6,000 
horse, with a pitiful array of s even elephaSta. 

Hanniljal had conquered^ Ws difficulties, but now commenced 
his disappointments. The promises of the Boians were utterly 
falsified. No allies offered themselves, no auxiliaries joined them- 
selves to his slender ranks. •It was only by taking part with the 
^ Insuhrians against their neighbours and enemies* the T aurini t hat he ' 
was able to obtain guidance and supplies. Ilie Romans bad now 
collected in force on the banks of the Po, and the Gauls, rendered 
wary by their many disasters, determined to await die issue of 
the first encounter before declaring for either party. The Romans 
were now indeed roused to a sense of their danger, and evipced their 
accustomed^ alacrity. While Scipio was making good his return 
from the Transalpine they recalled Sempronius from his enterprise 
against Carthage. The bulk, indeed, of Scipio’s army was still 
sent on to Spain, to intercept, we may suppose, supplies from 
thence to Hannibal, but the consul himself took ship with the rest 
of his force^or Pisa, as the quickest way of w^^eeling round to the 
front of the foe who had retreated before him, and there assumed the 
command of the levies brought him by the praetor. The Carthaginians, 
however, had already obtained the short repose they needed, and 
eager for the conflict now, as they were before disposed to avoid it, 
they advanced almost to the Ticin ufl, on the left bank of the Po, 
when at last they met the van of the Roman army wdiich was pre- 
paring to oppose them. 

At this juncture a victory was of the first necessity for the daring 
invader. Without a victory h« could get no allies, and without 
allies he was lost. Again strange stories were told of the means by 
which he sought at this crisis to animatq his men to the highest 
pitch of resolution. He brought before them a company of prisoners, 
torn ^^ith stripes, galled with chains, half-famislied with hunger. 
To these he offered arms and vestments and gaudy trappings, and 
bade them combat with one another for the spoil. The poor wretches 
sprang with fury one at ano4ier. ‘ %ich,* said Hannibal to his sol- 
diers, ^ is your case also^ You, too, are in the uttermc^jt straits, but 
below there is a rich prize for you. Show then the s^ime courage 
as these miserable barbarians, and win the goods which fortune brings 
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you.* The affair of the Ticinus was but a skirmish, but the advan- 
tage clearly rested with the invaders, and when Scipio was con- 
strained to retire behind the Po, Hannibal secured the results 
of a great victory. Two thousand Gauls at once passed over from 
the Roman camp to the Carthaginian.' The champion of Africa 
^seemed at one blow to have justified his audacious venture. 

. Scipio had broken down the bridge over the TicinuS, and made 
^Ijbiflb to establish himself in the new colony of Placentia. Hannibal, 
unable to overtake him, retraced his^steps some way up the bank of 
thePo, till he found, a proper spot for effecting the passage. The Gauls 
now received him wi^ complacency, and he found himself on the 
second day after the battle in front of the main army of the Romans. 
But the Romans were strongly posted, their communications were 
well maintained, and their supplies abundant, while they awaited 
the arrival of the legions of Sempronius, which, from fear of the 
storms of winter or of the naval force of the Carthaginians, were 
required to make their mnrch by land from Lilyb^eum to Messana, 
and again from Rhegium to the Po. The courage of the Romans 
now revived. They quitted their fortifications and took up a posi- 
tion on the left bank of the Trebia, while Hannibal, reinforced 
with Gaulish auxiliaries, but already straitened in his means, placed 
himself between thfem and Placentia on the right. Tfib forces on 
either side might amount to about 40,000 men. Hannibal was eager 
for immediate battle. Scipio had been wounded, and Sempronius 
seized the moment to push his army hastily across the stream, while 
the enemy calmly awaited them. The combat was decided by the 
skilful tactics of Hannibal, who placed his brother Mago with a 
chosen detachment in ambush, and threw the Romans into con- 
fusion by a sudden onset on their rear. Their main body indeed 
forced its way into Placentia, but great numbers ware cut off and 
destroyed on the Trebia, which gave its name to the^ famous battle 
of the day. 

The legions escaped ‘eventually in two directions, those under 
Scipio retiring upon Ariminum and the upper coast, the forces of 
Sempronius crossing the Apennines into Etruria. The Cfsalpine 
%vas entirely abandoned, and fell into the hands of the invader ; but 
the burden of supporting him was great, and the Gauls seem to 
have given him little assistance, and even harassed him with fears 
for hifl life. ^ It was reported that he was obliged to consult his 
Kifety by constantly assuming different disguises even within his own 
camp. 
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Early in the year 217 Hannibal led bis army across the Apennines 
to the valley of the lower Arno, where it suffered much from tr.c. m* 
the wetness of the soil, and where he hihaself lost an eye 
from fatigue and sickness. The Romans meanwhile had hardly re- 
covered frgm the blow he had given them. While they still insisted 
. on keeping a large force on foot in Spain, •they placed two armuS ^ 
under the command of the ccmstils, of whom one kept close within 
; his quarters at Ariminum, the other at Arretium, and neither ven-, 
tured forth to meet the invader. Of these the 5rst was Cn. Serviliq^^ 
a favoured leader of the Senatef but of no great military reputation ; 
the second was the valiant C. Fljyninius, in whomHhe people entirely 
trusted, but whose election was unpalatable t^ the nobles. He had 
recently carried a measure forbidding the senators to own a vessel 
of more than a proscribed light burden, which they recented as a 
limitation of their means of making money by trade. They now 
announced many sinister omens, which if he had shown himself in 
the city woifld have caused his detention ; but he avoided the snare 
and hastened to his legions without assuming the military robe in 
the Capitol, or performing the stated sacrifice on the Alban mount# 
The senators augured ill of a command thus irregularly undertaken, 
and their presentiments were, as it happened, lamentably fulfilled. 
Hannibal m^e many attempts to entice Flaminius and Servilius into 
• an engagement, but wiihout success, till he determined to leave his 
strongholds behind and plunge boldly into the heart of Italy, where thf 
rich plateau of the middle Tiber would furnish his restless soldiers 
with supplies and booty. He carried on the war whenever not 
restrained by vie^^s of policy, with unrelenting barbarity, destroying 
everything with fire and sword, and performing to the letter a vow 
he had made to give no quarter to a Roman. 

Flaminius was aroused at last to follow him. It was by the 
-^waters of the Inke Trasimenus .,that he came up with the terrible 
imrauders. It may be a question whether he was outwitted by the 
gjfenius of Hannibal, or betrayed into a snare by the occurrence of 
fog at the critical moment. The scene of the battle which ensued is 
elaborately described by Livy ; but unfortunately the fog seems to 
have bewildered the historian as well as the consul, for modern in- 
quirers find it impossible to recognise the spot from his description. 
His account has been further criticised from the statement he ventures 
to make that an earthquake actually occurred, and was not perceived 
by the combatants in the heat of the engagement. I'he Romans, 
however, were entrapped in a defile, from which tUoir advanced troops 
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released Ihemaelvas with severe loss and escaped into a neighbouring 
village, but the main body was cut to pieces, the consul slain on the 
field, the captives massacred without mercy. Even the fugitives 
could not long defend themselves, and such of them as were Romans 
seem to have shared the common fate, but their auxiliaries were 
treated with consideratiSn, and dismissed to their homes to announce 
the generosity as well as the valouf of their promised dsliverer. 

When the news of the disaster reached Rome the Senate, which 
had made light of their losses at the Ticinus and the Trebia, 
could no longer disguise the crfeis which had arrived. One 
consul was slain, * the other was crouching behind the walls of 
Ariminum, two hunJfed miles away, with a broken and dispirited 
army, and the victor of Trasimenus was between him and Rome. 
The praetor Pgmponius convened the people and announced the 
loss of a great battle. The city was deeply agitated, as a sea stirred 
by the winds, says the historian : but the Senate deliberated with 
gravity, and decided to appoint a dictator for the preservation of 
the state. Their choice fell upon Q. Fabiu8_Maximu8, the chief 
of the party of the nobles, but they allowed him to name as the 
master of the horse Minucius Rufus, a favourite with the people. 
Prayers and sacrifices followed ; a sacred spring, or dedication of 
the animals born during the first month, was declared ; 4j}e gods were 
entertained at a Lectistemium, or solemn banquet laid before their* 
images. Meanwhile an army of four legions was speedily enrolled, 
and Fabius led it in quest of Hannibal wherever he might be found. 
For Hannibal, instead of descending straight upon the city, as the 
(Tauls had done in their day of triumph before him, had marched 
off into the country of the Samnites, and was to be l^eard of far 
away among the Greek cities of Apulia. It appears that he was as 
much disappointed of aid from the Etruscans as from the Gauls. 
His new allies were only anxious < to be quit of t^eir hungry and 
rapacious defenders. His sturdy Spanish infantry and his light 
Numidian horse were utterly powerless to conduct the siege of a 
great fortified city such as Rome, and the legions of Servilius, at his 
back, might at any time recover their courage and fall unexpectedly 
upon him. Hannibal was actually in no less a strait than the 
Homans whom he had thrice defeated. He seems to have despaired 
of more effectual aid from the Samnites and Pelignians. Another 
resource remained for him, and he now sought to stir up the discon- 
tent of the &reek population of southern Italy. But even among 
them he found himself an object of fear and hatred. In spite 
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of all his efforts to conciliate them they were still ^i^osed to 
regard him, with his Gaulish auxiliaries, as no better than a Gaul 
himself, as a barbarian who massacred his captives wid fed his 
soldiers on their flesh. Even the Greeks felt that blood, as it is 
said, is thicker than water, and were more drawn to the Homans, ao 
offshoot of their own Pelasgian stock, tKan to the alien race of 
Tyre and Garthage. Accordingly they too made their vows for the 
defeat of the Carthaginians, and the people of Neapolis and Psestum 
stripped the gold from their temples as an offering to the necessities 
of the Senate. Hiero of Syracuse remained faithful as ever to his 
alliance, and sent money and stores of all^kfnds to the utmost 
of his power. Once more Hannibal had made a terrible mis- 
calculation. 

Fabius saw all this, and took his measures accordingly. His 
policy was delay, and he obtained therefrom his illustrious sobriguet 
of Cunctatqr, His tactics were to throw garrisons into the strong 
places,, to carry off the supplies of all the country round the 
enemy’s camp wherever he should pitch it, to harass him by 
constant movement, but to refuse an engagement. The ravages 
which Hannibal committed were indeed hard to be borne, and it 
required firmness and prudence on the part of the dictator, such as 
few men c»«ld have maintained, to persist in h^p course. When at 
last Hannibal threw himself into the very garden of Campania, 
the valley of the Vulturnus, Fabius began to close upon him, and 
seemed to have caught him in a trap. Then it was that Hannibal 
' showed the supej;iority of his military genius, distracting the enemy’s 
attention by the famous stratagem of the cattle which he drove at 
night among the hills with blazing torches on their horns, thus evading 
: the blockade and extricating himself from the toils. The Homans, 
mortified at tins escape, now murmured against the system of delay 
as after all fniitless, and the sjftrit of restlessness and rashness was 
again rife both among the people and in the army. 

The courage of the Romans was, indeed, maintained by news they 
continued to receive of success in various distant quarters. In 
Spain* many tribes and cities turned to their side. Carthage herself 
seemed to have forgotten her general in his difficulties, and the few 
vessels she sent from time to time to communicate with him were 
generally chased back to their own coasts by the greater number or the 
greater activity of the Romans. Their allies at a distance bestirred 
themselves in their behalf. They ventured to direct the prcBtoi 
C ascilius to make a descent upon Africa itself. The eyes of Home 
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WBrywhere, and it was only in the heart of Italy that they wcra 
greeted with no tokens of success. 

The brief dictatorship of the Cunctator expired all too soon. 
Pabius was to be replaced by two consuls. The one was the nominee 
of the Senate, Paulus jEmilius, who was himself well-disposed to 
follow the policy of hiS predecessor in command, nor did the 
prudence of his party refuse to saifction it ; but Terei^ius Yarro^ 
who represented the blind impatience of the people, soon took 
advantage of the powers entrusted to him to preci^tate a general 
battle. The two consuls were placed together at the head of a 
double army, in Which the chief strength of the republic was 
collected together; aSd the command of this immense force of 
80,000 foot, and 6,000 horse was held on alternate days by each. 

I Never was the national jealousy of the imperium productive of 
I such fatal consequences. The rival imper^ors disagi-eed, and 
paralysed each other's action, Yarro constantly threatening and 
Paulus as regularly declining to give battle to Hannibal, wliom 
they had now followed to the field which he had himself chosen 
at Cann«, on the borders of Apulia. He occupied a broad plain, 
favourable for the use of his .Numidian cavalry, in which arm 
he far excelled the Romans. He faced the nonii, so as to have the 
sun at his back, while the prevalent wind drove the di:^^t of the a^d 
plain in the eyes of the enemy. It was the day of* 'V^rro’s com? 
mand. The Roman force was double the Carthaginian in number. 
Yarro ^vas too confident himself; he was urged on perhaps by the 
impatient militia in his ranks. Disposing his main body in columns 
of great depth, he neglected to surround the inferior force opposed 
to him by extending his line. Hannibal, on the contrary, sur- 
rounded Yarro. He allowed him to penetrate his centre, and 
then enveloped hi.s entangled and serried ranks with clouds of horse 
and light-armed infantry. The bat^de resulted in the entire defeat 
of the Romans, and the carnage was immense, for from the 
Numidian horse there was little chance of escape. The Roman 
annalists themselves declared that 45,000 of the Romans and aux- 
iliaries were lost, and enumerated among them the consul Paulus, 
u.c. 638. Minuciu? the late master of the horse, twenty-one tri- 
B.0.216. bunes, eighty senators, and innumerable knights. Poly- 
bius, our Greek authority, pretends that the loss amounted to 
70,000. 

Rome haJ received many terrible blows in this campaign, but 
the slaughter of Cannse was the most disastrous of all. To raise 
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and equip the legions which had now perished had required "desperate 
exertions, and her resources both of men and of money might well 
seem exhausted. Nevertheless her courage did not fail her, and 
fortune had not altogether deserted her. Hannibal had been willing 
to sacrifice four thousand his Gaulish auxiliaries for one thousand 
of his own faithful Carthaginians, but it^nay be questioned if his 
calculationawas a wise one. 9?iie Gauls and other allies from Italy 
were less than ever disposed to hazard their lives in a cause which 
they felt to be not their own. Now when one of his officers 
urged him to make the most^f his victory^ and promised to bring 
his troops in five days to the very gates of RomI, he knew too well 
the delays and perils that would intervene, Jnd that the associates 
he had painfully gathered round him would insist upon lingering 
on the way to kill and burn and amass plunder. Cannae was two 
' hundred miles distant from Rome, and the route lay across many 
mountains and rivers, and was bordered by Roman colonies and 
garrisons. Even if arrived before the walls he might ask himself, 
what profit would it be to him ? The great fortress was not now to 
be taken by surprise, as in the time of Brennus. He resigned him- 
self to the task, disheartening as he must have found it, of stirring 
up the dissatisfaction of the Greeks, the Campanians, and the various 
population]^ gf southern Italy, while awaiting assistance from Car- 
thage, and gradually providing the means required for laying siege 
to the city of ‘ the seven castles.’ 

The accounts we have received of the defection of these un- 
stable subjects from their mistress are tinctured, eveq at the distance 
of two centuries, by the alarm which actually pervaded Rome at 
this moment. Livy enumerates a long list of them : the Atellani, 
the Hirpini, the Apulians in part, the Samnites generally, the 
Bruttians altogether, the Lucanians, together with the Greek com- 
munities, aln^jst without exception. But as we read further we 
discover how marked is the correction to be applied to this state- 
ment, and how many and how important are the cities which 
after all proved themselves faithful. It is probable that Hannibal 
received some supplies and still more promises from the open 
country throughout the regions which he traversed ; but few only 
of the fortified places opened their gates to him, and he became 
constantly engaged for the years that followed in the task of 
subduing their resistance and strengthening himself in the positions 
which he had gained. The Romans were surprised to find themselves 
relieved from the peril which seemed immediately to threaten them. 
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decreed new levies with their habitual pertinacity; required 
for the legions the services of the proletarians whora they had before 
confined to the fleet ; allowed the enlistment of debtors, criminals, 
even of slaves ; and invited contributions in money from every man 
of property among them. The^ enrolment of fresh legions was in 
active progress when tHfe surviving consul, the author of their 
disaster, returned in dejection to ‘ the city ; but instead of dis- 
gracing or even upbraiding him, the Senate went forth in a body to 
meet him, and voted him their thanks ‘ lor not having despaired of 
tlie republic.’ They even entrusted»»him again with a command, 
and sent him back ^ated and resolute at the head of a consular army 
to the very country wftich had been the scene of his discomfiture. 


CHAPTER XXL 

Continuation of the Second Punic war — Operations of the Romans in Spain 
and Sicily — Reduction of Syracuse byMarcellus — Dissipation of Hannibal’s 
army at Capua — He makes himself master of Tarentiim and shows himself 
before Rome — The Romans conquer at Capua and Tarentiim, and cruelly 
chastise them — Hasdrubal reaches Italy, but is defeated and slain at 
Metaurus — P. Scipio carries the war into Africa — Hannibal is recalled 
and defeated at ^Zama — Carthage submits to an iguomiTii^us peace. — 
(b.c. 216 - 201 .) 

The memorable battle of Cannae was fought at the beginning of 
August, in the year 216. No movements of importance took place 
on either side for the remainder of the year, Hannibal, who was 
evidently straitened in resources, allowed his prisoners to send 
ten of their number to negociate for the ransom of the whole ; 
but the Senate refused to listen to the proposal, declaring that Rome 
had no pity for her children who had suffered theitaselves to fall 
alive into the hands of an enemy, the Carthaginian', disappointed 
of his piize-money, either sold the captives as slaves or compelled 
them to fight with one another. Such at least was the story told by 
the Romans themselves, who strove in every way to blacken the 
character of the man who had so signally worsted them ; * while 
they pretended that the generous captives, their own brave but 
luckless brethren, persisted, even under cruel torments, in refusing 
to do his bidding. 

Meanwhife, the great contest between Rome and Carthage had 
been carried on in other quarters besides the central stage on which 
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our regards hare been lately fixed. The Romans had adopted the 
hold policy of dispersing their forces, even while the chief seat of 
their power was threatened. They harassed the enemy in various 
directions, perhaps in order to prevent him from sending succour to 
the daring chief whom liQ had lodged at the very threshold of 
Rome itself. They were aware no doubf that at Carthage there 
was much division of political ‘sentiment. The party of Hanno 
and the Senate retained its jealousy of the Barcine or popular faction, 
and was ill-disposed to make great exertions for the relief of the ' 
son of Hamilcar. The wealthjr traders used all their influence to 
protect their commercial interests on every coafct of the Mediter- 
ranean rather than expend blood and treasuft on a rash adventure 
in the heart of Italy. The spirit of Carthage and the spirit cf 
Rome were unequally matched at this decisive crisis. We may 
believe that the legions which seemed to be wasted on the shores of 
Spain did really good service to the cause of their afflicted country. 
Carthage cared more for her Iberian gold-mines than for any number 
of fmitless victories on the barren soil of Italy. But in Spain the arnie 
of Rome under the command of the Scipios were notably successfiil 
They began with driving the Carthaginians again across the Ebro, and 
recovered the fortresses which had been taken from the imfortunate 
Siiguntines^ •The struggle, however, continued for several years, and 
great exertions were made on both sides for obtaining the mastery in a 
region so abundant in men and in gold. In the year 212 542 . 

the two Scipios suffered a defeat, and were both slain. 

But in the year following the young P. Cornelius ^Scipio was sent^, 
into Spain to recover the fortunes of the republic, and he succeeded 
five years later in overthrowing the power of Carthage throughout 
the peninsula, and driving the bulk of her forces back to Africa. 

Nor was the fortune of Rome less conspicuous in the island in 
which she hacj^ so often contended before. In Sicily, while the old 
king Hiero, the faithful ally of the Romans, was still living, his son 
Gelo made an attempt to throw his capital, Syracuse, into the arms 
of Carthage. He was checked, however, and died soon after ; but 
on th^ decease of Hiero himself the defection of the Greek city was 
not long delayed ; and the Carthaginians, congratulating themselves 
on the diversion this must create in their favour, did not hesitate to 
stop the succours which Mago was about to lead to his brother 
Hannibal, and sent them’to Sardinia instead. Thus supported, the 
Sardinians rose against Rome; and at the same time Philippu's 
king of Macedonia, promised to transport a large fleet a&d army to 
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die invader in Italy* But all these edbrts and threats were 
^disconcerted. The prator Mftuliag destroyed the army which the 
Carthaginians had landed in Sardinia; the preparations of Philippus 
were tardy, his ambassadors were intercepted on their way and 
carried off to Rome, and before he could launch his armaments the 
Romans had themselv^ thrown a force upon his coasts, which 
.effectually baffled his movements.* Mai-jellus, now fo| the third 
time consul, was commissioned to reduce Syracuse, which he effected 
U.C, 542. after an obstinate defence, rendered memorable by the 
B.c. 212. mechanical inventions coiitributed to it by the genius of 
the great geometer i^Lrchimedes. 

From this brief i^etch of more distant operations we may re- 
turn to the campaigns of Hannibal, which, though less brilliant and 
animated than hitherto, continue still to furnish the chief interest 
of the Second Punic war. The winter which followed upon the 
victory of Cannae was indeed the turning-point in the hero’s career. 
He had been expelled, as we have seen, from the plains df Campania 
by the tactics of Fabius ; but after his recent success no further 
resistance could be made, and he chose Capua, which had offered to 
open its gates, for his winter- quarters. Here it was that his hardy 
veterans broke at last through all restraints of discipline, aftd sur- 
rendered themselves to the fascinations of a balmy qjimate, and a 
luxury unknown to the children either of Rome or of’ Carthage. 
To these attractions Hannibal seems himself to have succumbed. 
He might rest secure for the present from all assaults on the side of 
the Romans, and abide the arrival of his brother Mago from Africa, 
or Hasdrubal from Spain, while he expected the adhesion of all the 
cities of Magna Graecia. When he found, however, that the suc- 
cours were indefinitely retarded, and that the favour of the Greek 
population was by no means so fully bestowed upon him as he had 
anticipated, he roused himself from, his fatal repose,'; and set about 
the reduction of the numerous strong places which still held out 
in -his immediate vicinity and continued to harass and imperil him. 
In these attempts he mel; with many reverses. He failed before 
CumsB, which was defended by Sempronius Gracchus, the first of a 
name famous in Roman history ; he was twice repulsed before Npla, 
and suffered in a single engagement the heavy loss of five thousand 
^ men out of his slender army. - At the same time Fabius passed the 
Vulturnus, and, assuming the offensive, captured three places in the 
y neighbourhood of Capua ; Sempronius Longus gained a victory over 
the Carthaginian lieutenant Hanno at Gfiujmentum and drove hia 
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division out of Lucania into Bmttium ; Valerius reconquered the 
rebellious cities of the Hirpini; and Marcellus, springing forth from 
Nola, completed the reduction of the invaderis allies in Samnium. 
The defection of a large body of Spanish foot and Numi- 0^, 
dian horse from Hannibal ia the pourse of these operations **®**J^' , 
may be attributed, perhaps, to the demoralisation produced by 
debauches It Capua. 

Abandoned by his countrymen and ill-seconded by those whc^^ 
professed to be his friends, Hannibal was still capable of performing 
wonders in maintaining himseff in the position he had deliberately 
chosen. In the year 212 , the same which jjjtnessed the u.o. 642. 
conquest of Syracuse by Marcellus, he balanced this mis- '* 

fortune by making himself master of Tarentum. From thence he 
again burst away northward ; and the chief forces of Kome being 
occupied with the siege of Capua, he ventured to leave the enemy 
on his flank, and actually showed himself before their walls. The 
citizens closed the gates and determined on a vigorous defence, well 
aware that they had powerful armies within call ; but Eoman 
constancy would not, even at such a juncture, suffer the siege of a 
great rival, once undertaken, to be baffled and abandoned. The 
finest passage, perhaps the only fine passage, in the long epic of 
Silius Itali^ue describes the dismay of the Carthaginian when, arrived 
in sight of the detested spot, he beheld the gods of Rome arrayed, 
each on his own peculiar hill, in defence of their beloved city. The 
Senate boldly offered for sale the plot of land on which the invader 
had pitched his qamp, and found still bolder purchasers. But it was 
rather the approach of one-half of the besiegers of Capua, with the 
assurance that as many more were left behind to harass his retreat, r 
that induced the rash assailant to retrace his steps. His appearance 
before Rome was a mere bravado. He was wholly unprovided 
with means fe^ the regular sie^e of so great and strong a fortress. 
His retreat was an augury of further misfortune. Capua soon 
fell under the stedfast operations of the^ beleaguering force, and 
Fabius and Fulvius, the consuls, proceeded in cold blood to 
make a terrible example of a place which, once conquered, spared, 
indulged, and cherished, hud dared to revolt against the republic 
Capua, the chief city of Magna Grsecia, had boasted herself as a 
rival of Rome. Her walls were five or six miles in circumference, 
and she had occupied in more recent times tlie emirj^nce enjoyed 
at an earlier period by Sybaris or Crotona. She offered an 
asvluin to the highest art and luxury of Greece, at a time 
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whw tli« charms of Gj^VyvpijitSipft' brilliantly jn 

%er colonies thaq, native Tji^me. 3^t the Greeks of 
ba^ had none of ^e qualities thfet ahodld have emboldened them 
.to.defli^ martial mistress of Italy, and wlUn the support of 
H^nibiii '^as for a moment withdrawn jihey could offer no effectual 
jgesi^taace to the fury they had provoked. Signal was the chastise- 
that alighted upon a mark jio conspicuous. Seventy of her 
senators feU under the rods and axes of the lictors ; three hundred 
men of birth and rank were thrown into chains ; the whole people 
*\^ere soid as slaves. The city and itfe territory were declared to be 
i KOman property, arfd the place was eventually repeopled by a swarm 
of lioman occupants, to retain for ages in the paltry condition of an 
Italian country- town the bare tradition of its old Hellenic cultiva- 
tion. Thus degraded and vulgarised Capua still enjoyed a certain 
repute in the imagination of the conquerors, as the fair Circe whose 
charms had enervated the host of Hannibal. 

'The conquest of Capua was effected in the year 211, and was 
CpdeJily followed by other successes. The same year was signalised 
^u.dS548. by the treaty made between the Roman prtetor Valerius 
B.C. 211, J^vinus and the -^tolian Scopas, by which the ^Etolian 
people were secured against the aggressions of Philippus of Macedon, 
and Rome obtainec^ a basis for her future aggressions pn the eastern 
side of the Adriatic. In the same year Marcellus celebrated a 
triumph on the Alban mount, and poured into Rome the plunder of 
Syracuse. The year following Laevinus, now consul, reduced Agri- 
gentura, and Scipio the New Carthage. The republic contracted an 
alliance with Syphax, king of the Massaesylians* a tribe on the 
western side of Numidia, who was glad to be supported in his 
conitent hostilities with Carthage. She renewed terms of friendship 
Ptolemy the Egyptian, from whom also important 
B.c. 209 , services might be anticipated. The year 2j^)9 was marked 
by the capture of Tarentum, towards which city the Romans felt 
the deepest animosity, and which they punished by selling 30,000 
of its people into slavery, A decree of the Senate, ratified by the 
vote of the commons, made a general assignment of the Cai^panian 
territory for the occupation of the citizens. 

Meanwhile Hannibal had been employing with energy all the 
means at his disposal to support the unfortunate nations which had 
ventured to^st in their fortunes with his own. But in no case had 
his genius availed to save them, while the successes sometimes gained 
for him in Spain had failed to maintain there the power of Carthage, 
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and tbe alliance fie had att^g^ with the Macedonf^a had twetighf 
him no substantial aid frcnn the opp6'Ste%tiarter! v A last efibrc wdl 
made for his relief when hk brother Haadrubal decided to ibaire 
Spain to its fate, while he transported all the forces o^iMt bOol- 
mand out of that country into Italy. Pabius had gained a viotbry 
* over him at B80cuk» i^ I'he vallw of the upper Baetis, but a gleainii^ 
success h^ been shed upon' Hannibars arms in Apulia, whero Iw 
had surprised Marcell us, for the fifth time consul, and slain him in 
an ambush. Hasdrubal now shrank away from the attacks of the 
Romans, and directed his fordfe by a long and circuitous march, so 
as to evade their pursuit and secure him|gl^ from obstruction. 
While Scipio watched the usual road from the Ebro into Graul along 
the coast of the Mediterranean, he threw himself into the hilly tracts 
to the westward, crossed the Bidassoa and the Adour, and so reached 
the Rhone through the mountain passes of the Cevennes. Prom the 
confluence of the Rhone and the Saone, the site of the later founda- 
tion of Lugdunum, he effected his passage of the Alps, and as we 
must suppose by the Little St Bernard, the same route that Hannibal 
had taken before him. His march was no doubt in the early sum- 
mer, for at the time of the election of consuls in the spring there 
was only a rumour yet heard of his approaching the Alps ; and this 
may accouj;it«»perhaps for the facility with which he would seem to 
have made the arduous transit. He was supported, however, by an 
auxiliary body of Arvernian Gauls, and his passage met apparently 
with no opposition from the natives. He descended into Italy with 
a fresh and powerful army, and the generals of the republic were 
obliged to retire before him as he crossed the great plain of the 
Cisalpine, and took the line of the upper coast in his efforts to. make 
a junction with Hannibal in the south. 

The Romans had exerted themselves to the utmost to meet the 
danger that ’^ad for some months threatened them. They had 
chosen for their consuls the bravest of the chiefs that now remained 
to them after the loss of Marcellus, and^the decay of the powers 
both of Pabius and of Fulvius by increasing years. Lcevinus 
had given offence to the ruling party in the Senate, and seems to 
have been passed over in consequence. The choice of a candidate 
from among the patricians fell upon C. Claudius Nero, while the 
plebeians were represented by M^Livius^jnames of high repute at 
Rome in many later generations, but now for the first ime brought 
conspicuously to light. To Nero was entrusted the task of keeping 
1 Hannibal in check in Bruttium, while Livius was charged with the 
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of reaiisting Uie advance of the new invader. But to this, as we 
have seen, his strength proved unequal. Hasdrubal still drew on, 
leaving the garrison of Placentia behind him, crossed the Rubicon, 
mad© an easy prey of Ariminum, found the line of the Metaurue 
still undefended, and ordy paused when he came in front of the 
camp of Livius before the walls of Sena. From this position he 
sent horsemen to inform Hannibal of his arrival, and to apprise him 
of the line he was taking along the upper coast. Hannibal mean- 
while was engaging in various indecisive actions with Nero, in 
which, indeed, he is said to have lost^ma■ny thousands of his arniy^ 
which could ill spar^ them ; but he did not expect his brother’s 
arrival so early, and moreover he could not know belbrehand whether 
he was about to force a passage through Umbria and Picenura, 
or to cross the Apennines and rouse the Etruscans to arms, as he had 
already roused the Gauls. Such at least seems the only explanation 
that can be given of his fatal inactivity. Hasdrubal’s emissaries had 
got far into Apulia before they fell into the hands of Nero, and the 
letters they bore betrayed to the Roman general the plans of which 
he was himself as ignorant as Hannibal. Possessed of this important 
information, he made a feint to deceive his opponent, quitted his 
camp with a portion of his forces, and pushed northward with 
the utmost speed and resolution. When he fell in with Livius, still 
apprehensive that Hannibal might be closely following, be urged his 
colleague to an instant attack. But Hasdrubal sagaciously discovered 
the reinforcements which had been added to the troops before 
him, and promptly retraced his steps as far as the Metaurus. There, 
however, he was brought to bay by powers considerably superior to 
his own ; and while the combat was still undecided he was surprised 
\ u . c . 647. hy the dank attack of Nero, his army was totally routed, 

; 207. and he himself disdaining to fly was slain in the medley. 

Almost as rapidly as he had marched northward )fid Nero now 
hasten in the opposite direction. He announced the defeat to Han- 
nibal by throwing his brother’s head into his lines. The Carthaginian 
must have felt that he had now lost his last chance of maintaining 
himself in Italy, Yet he obstinately held his ground at ^he ex- 
tremity of the peninsula, and though venturing on no active move- 
nients himself, occupied for the ensuing year the armies of both 
consuls to whom Bruttium was assigned as their common province. 
But the vic^prs of the Metaurus were first recalled to Rome, where 
the people, fully sensible both of its late peril and its sudden 
relief, broke out in. unbounded rejoicings. They were invited to 
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odebmte a triumph, a solemnity which had been formerfy repeated 
almost every year^ but in which the renublic had not ventured to 
mdxilge while a formidable enemy was still present on Italian aoil. 

The new consuls Q. Caicilius Metellus and L. V^turiiw Jlhilo 
continued on their part to, carry out the ‘ Fabian policy * of delay, 
and made no attempt to rouse the weary ai^ dispirited hero to fury. 
In Italy the war languished. > Flsewhere events were still working 
in favour of the Romans. The withdrawal of the power of their 
forces from Spain had reduced the strength of the Carthaginians in 
that country to the lowest elib. They were in face of the best 
general the Romans had ever had ; they depend^ for support upon 
the favour of the Iberians, a fickle people, e^r ready to side with 
the strongest ; and yet they had cast the fortunes of Haadrubal and 
Carthage upon the turn of a die. They had lost, and henceforth 
they were without resource. In the year 206 they relin- 
quished the field to Scipio, leaving only the city of Gad.es 
in the ^keeping of Mngo, another brother of Hannibal, and Scipio 
at once made preparations for carrying the war into Africa. With 
this view he confirmed the compact already made with the Numidhin 
Syphax, and entered into further relations with the Mauretanian 
Massinissa. It was not easy, however, to induce the Roman Senate to 
sanction so ^ bold a step as the invasion of Africa while Hannibal 
still Imgered in Italy. They appointed Scipio consul for 
the yeiir 205, but assigned him Sicily for his province, and 
prudently effected a peace with their enemies in Macedonia before 
they committed themselves to the venture to which ^heir champion 
was impelling them. 

The renown of this national hero derives peculiar lustre from 
sources which we are unable distinctly to trace. The account of his 
exploits by Livy seems to betray in its romantic and poetical charac- 
ter the colouring, if not the invention, of the panegyrists who hung 
about the families of the Roman magnates. Scipio was himself one 
of the first of his nation to devote himself to Greek manners, ami 
surround himself with Gieek admirers and flatterers. His manners 
were refined beyond the usual tone of his rough countrymen. He 
was popular at Rome, but he was far more popular among the allies 
of Rome, and was adored by the Italians as their great protector 
against the Carthaginian invader. When the Senate, in its jealousy 
of his transcendent abilities — such, at least, was the stoiy current — 
refused to allow him the men and money requisite for his meditated 
descent upon Africa, it vras from the states of Italy that he recruited 
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hii ^Ifpes, each Airnishing him with a portion of the material he 
required, and urging him to abandon the Fabian policy, which, 
however it had answered the interests of Rome herself, had caused 
prolonged misery to every part of the peninsula. It was this 
popularity that gave rise to the assertion repeated by many of the 
later writers, that wheAver he set his foot Scipio might have 
established himself as a king. Undoubtedly his gallantry and 
genius gained him the peculiar veneration of his countrymen, and 
pointed him out for an epic hero to be adored like Romulus, to be 
loved like Camillus. His continenee is justly noted by Polybius 
in a simple story V/hich Livy has magnified into a romance. No 
iother Roman excep^^ulius Caesar ever won and retained such a 
fhold upon the imagination of the Romans. 

The Senate, it has been said, was just at this crisis relieved from 
expense and anxiety by the pacification of Greece. A few words 
must be given to the conduct of affairs in that quarter during the 
period of Hannibal’s invasion. The interference of 'Rome with 
Illyria brought her into contact with the Macedonians, who bordered 
upon that region to the east. Demetrius of Pharos, whom the 
Romans had expelled from his conquests on the western coast, betook 
himself to the court of Philippus, king of Macedon, and urged him 
to rise against them. Plulippus, in the north, ancL the Achaean 
• league, or federation of states, in the south of Greece, had united in 
what was called the Social War, against the iEtolians. During the 
truce which was kept for the celebration of the Nemean games 
envoys from Hannibal introduced themselves to Philippus, just after 
the victory of Trasimenus, and Demetrius was ab'le to engaige him 
to make terms with the Carthaginians and assume the part, so long 
coveted by the chief Grecian leaders, of defender of Greece against 
the Romans. The republic in this strait exerted the diplomatic 
astuteness which marked her career ©o less signally tH(fn her conduct 
in war. She first made a treaty with the iLtolians, by which she 
secured to that race of lawless brigands the possession of every Greek 
town they could seize, ifargaining for the slaves, money, and other 
plunder as her own shai’e of the spoil. She thus supplied hersqlf with 
the materials of w^ar while she left to her allies all the difficulties of 
the enterprise. At the s£ime time she engaged in alliance with nations 
still further eastward, and contrived to keep Philippus in constant 
^occupation with the arms of Attains of Pergamus in Asia Minor, 
;Of Antiochus of Syria, and of the barbarous tribes of Illyria and 
iDardania on his northern frontier. The aid he had promised to 
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Hannibal was now deferred from year to year, and in^ fact never 
arrived. It was not, however, till after the victory of the Metaurus 
that the Macedonians finally abandoned him, and entered into 
bonds of amity with the successful republic. 

Scipio had overcome th^ resistance of the Senate by threatening 
it with an appeal to the people, in ordei^ to obtain permission to 
carry the war into Africa. He ‘had been content, with this grand 
object in view, to forego the honours of a triumph, which party 
jealousy denied him, but which no doubt he could have extorted, 
wuth the popular feeling rising so high at his back. But in Africa 
his career was for a moment checked. Th^ perfidious Sypbai. 
had gone over to the Carthaginians, seduceff^ as was reported, by 
the persuasions of Sophonisba, daughter of one of their chiefs, of 
whom he was enamoured. Such* female influence was unknown 
to the earlier ages of the stern Roman republic, and was now 
marked and recorded with contempt or indignation. But if Mas- 
sinissa warf faithful to Rome, it was not to be expected that his 
jealous neighbour would make common cause with him. It was 
evident that a long contest yet lay before the Romans, and Scipio 
devoted himself to the task with constancy and resolution. Even al 
this crisis of her fate Carthage, it seems, had allowed Mago to be- 
take himself from Gades, which he could no ^longer hold, to the 
shores of Italy, in the hope of bringing timely succour to Hannibal. 
He carried off with him all the plunder of the commercial capital 
of Spain to furnish the sinews of war, and made for the Ligurian 
coast, with the view of securing once more the assistance of the 
Insubrians and *other Gaulish tribes. He was checked, however, if 
not routed, by a Roman army of four legions, and the wound he 
himself received disabled him from fuither movement. He was now 
recalled at the pressing instance of the Carthaginian Senate, which 
also commani^d, Hannibal to quit Italy without delay and make all 
diligence to come and save his country at home. 

Meanwhile Scipio, having landed in Africa in the year 204, | 
began his operations by laying siege toNjtica. There appears to 
have J)een no disposition on the part either of the nation ^ ^ 
or of their mercenary soldiers to revolt against the Car- aw. 
thaginian government. Scipio found no ally except Massinissa, anJ 
he was a fugitive with only a few hundred horsemen, having been 
expelled from his own realm by Syphax. His kno'\^Iedge of the 
country and of the people may have been valuable, and it was by 
his counsel perhaps that Scipio set fire to the huts of the Numidians 
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a^d ^irha^iniaps, constructed of the lightest materials, succea- 
trively^^n the same day. The effect of this stroke seems to have 
been prodigious. The armies of the enemy were thrown into utter 
confusion, and routed with immense slaughter. Masainissa followed 
up the blow by the capture of SyphaXj^ which neutralised at once 
the alliance of NumidiiK But Scipio sustained a reverse in the 
loss of his fleet, and the Uticans coutinued to defend themselves, 
and compelled him at last to raise the siege. For a moment at least 
he contemplated making terms with Carthage, and arranged an 
armistice while envoys were sent fr^ lAfrica to Eome. But the 
Roman Senate, nc^v exulting in the defeat of Mago, and the recall 
just announced of IRhinibal from ItJily, would listen to no accom- 
modation. The envoys of Carthage returned without even a 
hearing, Hannibal reluctantly ‘quitted the land in which he had 
waged war for so many years and gained such glorious victories to 
so little purpose ; but on quitting it he suspended in the temple of 
Juno, on its extreme point, the Lacinian promontory, a ‘number of 
brazen tablets inscribed with the principal events of the contest in 
the Greek and Punic languages. These records were seen by the 
historian Polybius, and may have served perhaps in some degree to 
correct the boastful figments of the Koman annalists. But too much 
of the conduct and the character of Hannibal must ^ways remain 
veiled to us. The* Romans persisted in depicting him as a monster 
of perfidy and cruelty, and undoubtedly his mode of making war 
was to the full as barbarous as that which generally prevailed at the 
time. The account of his massacring the Italian soldiers who 
refused to follow him into Africa is indeed frightftil if true, but it 
hardly exceeded some of the acknowledged atrocities of the Romans 
themselves. 

Hannibal sailed from Crotona in the autumn of 203, under cover 
of the armistice which had been concluded, and while'^ft seemed still 
U.O. Ml. possible that a permanent peace might be established. The 
B.C. >03. Romans were evidently glad to let him go and bear his 
laurels with him untamislfed. He came to land, not at Carthage but 
at Leptis, and spent the winter at Hadrumetum. The greater part 
of another year intervened, and yet we hear nothing of warlike 
operations between the great generals who now confronted each 
other. At last a pitched battle was fought somewhere to the west 
of Carthage on the banks of the river Bagj-ada, to which the name 
of ZamsL haiTbeen attached, but which is supposed to have really 
occurred at two or three days’ journey from that place. Nor is the 
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<?ate of the taUle definitely noted, which may however be aptly in- 
ferred from the circumstance recorded that it was fought on the 
day of an eclipse of the sun, such as is found to have taken m 
place on the lOth October. This would be a small matter 
but for the vast importance of the fortun^ which were decided 
that famous conflict. The disppsition of Scipio’s forces seems to 
have deviated in some particulars from that which was usual with 
the Romans ; but the victory was no doubt gained more by the 
indomitable valour of the legions when well led and confident in' 
their commander, than by any superiority of the one chief over the 
other. It ended in the entire rout and destpcnon of the Cartha- 
ginian army, the flight of Hannibal, and the virtual conclusion of 
the long struggle between the rival republics. Scipio was at once 
advanced to the highest pinnacle of military glory, as tho conqueror 
of the conqueror of Trasimenus and Cannse. 

There remained, however, a yet higher glory to achieve, and 
Scipio made it his own by his moderation and generosity. Carthage 
lay at last at the feet of Rome; there hardly wanted a second 
victory over the son of Syphax a few days later to reduce u.c. m. 
her to abject submission. The question now arose at Rome 
and among the chiefs of the triumphant legions, how this detested 
and still dangferous enemy should be treated; many there were 
who vehemently urged her entire destruction, after the manner of 
Veil, or the treatment little less severe which had been inflicted 
on Capua and Tarentum. But Scipio alone withstood the clamour 
of his vengeful countrymen, partly, we may hope, from a feeling 
of humanity, partly, it has been surmised, from the liberal policy of 
not leaving Rome without a rival to teach her still to subject her- 
self to the law of nations, and refrain from the gratification of an 
inordinate ambition. He abstained from demanding the delivery 
of Hannibal iniro his hands, and Allowed Carthage to retain her laws 
at home and her sway over the territories she claimed as her own 
in Africa. She was required to surrender ^11 her ships but ten, all 
her elephants, and no doubt her other munitions of war, and to 
engage to make no conquests even in Africa without the permission 
of the Romans. Hannibal himself proved to his countrymen the 
necessity of submission. Having established Massinissa in dignity 
and power, as a vigilant outpost at the gates of Carthage, Scipio 
transported his army across the sea, traversed the southern half of 
the peninsula with an immense concourse of the people who had 
witnessed so many of his rival’s victories and entered Rome with the 
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moak aplendid of . kfUj^lpba. Scipio rec^sived from soldiei^ luid 
citizens the illuatruJiis name of ijdcanua, being the first Eoman, if 
we except the dubious instance of Coriolanus, who was honoured 
with a titular designation from the place or people he had conquered. 
His statue was placed, in triumphal roVes and crowned with laurel, 
in the temple of Jupitfr. Voices were not wanting to declare that 
he was himself a genuine descendant of the Olympian deity. It is 
said, indeed, that the people were ready to offer him the consulship 
for life. In thus lavishing on their hero both divine and human 
honours they had advanced already^vety near to the temper of the 
Imperial epoch. ^As for Scipio himself, the offer, if really made, 
could not tempt hS to abandon his usual moderation. But it 
seems, indeed, possible that at that crisis of the Roman polity a true 
patriot might have accepted the post of a constitutional sovereign, 
and done much to check the downward progress of public life, which 
became now marked and rapid. At least, at a later period, when 
the opportunity for any such prudent and temperate' solution liad 
passed away, Cicero takes a melancholy pleasure in representing 
another Scipio, the immediate descendant of the elder Africanus, 
as praising in a limited monarchy the best ideal of government. 
Had the nobles been left to work out the character they had justly 
inherited of loyal citizens and patriots, this is the cqjisummation of 
their political career to which they might actually have been led ; 
but their course, however moderate and discreet, was rudely inter- 
cepted by the torrent of national corruption which in less thiir\ 
another half-qentury broke down every moral barrier. 


CHAPTER XXIl5 

The good fortune of the Romans traced to the superiority^f their charai'ter 
and the merits of their policy — Eagerness of>the Italians to combat at their 
side — Rome confronted with Greece — State of the Grecian world after the 
breaking up of Alexander’s empire — Feeblenesajjfcof Athens, Thebes, and 
Sparta — The Achsean league; the -Sltolians ; the Macedonians. 

j The fortune of war is proverbial, and every warlike people has 
? passed perhaps more than once through a crisis when a slight and 
i apparently casual turn of affairs might have changed its greatest 
^ successes into irreparable ruin. The Roml^ns were devout believers 
in Fortune ; there was no deity in their celestial hierarchy to whom 
they paid their vows more assiduously ; they were apt to ascribe 
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ro the special Fortune which they flo constantly inToked &eir re- 
peated preservation from imminent peril to their empire and nation, 
'i'hey were never tired of recurring to the happy chance by which^ 
as they supposed, they were saved from destruction by the Etrus- 
cans under Porae na. by theA^ olscians unde^ their own Cains Marcius, 
from the Gauls under Brennus^from the Samnites under Pontius, 
from the (Greeks under PyrrlfUs, and from the Carthaginians under 
Hannibal. It was mere affectation, indeed, to represent theiii- 
Jst'lves as providentially saved at a later period from the craft of 
Jugurtha or Mithridates, or evtn from the impetuous assault of the 
, Cimbri and Teutones. But their earlier eijpjles had been truly 
^formidable, and of all the struggles for existence in which they were 
ever engaged there was none in which they came so near to ruin 
as in that with the great commander whom Scipio . .!>rthrew at 
Zama. It was a true instinct that made a late poet of the Empire 
select the war with Hannibal as the most critical epoch of Roman 
history. There was no doubt a moral reason for the successes of 
the Romans. The Romans owed their final triumphs over the 
Gauls, the Italians, and the Africans far more to their own merits 
than to any defect in their opponents. We may trace this supe- 
riority, first,' to the strength and firmness of their character, w'hich 
endued tli^iffwith confidence in themselves, still more wdth con- 
fidence in one another to the power of command over themselves 
and not less of command over others to the mutual sym])athy and 
) brotherly feeling nuitured by the peril3 they had encountered and 
, the triumphs they had won together, and to a consciousness of natural 
, fitness to rule and an imperial destiny to accomplish. The vaunted 
; patriotism of the Romans, which was undoubtedly both sincere and 
active, may be resol ve^ into a sense of dependence upon one another 
and independ^ce of all besides, which taught them to regard their 
city as the ceiti-e of their universe. To the last the genuine Reman 
never quitted Rome eveli for a few months without a wrench to his 
i^aelings ; to be bamshed from Rome fo^ years overwhelmed him 
with desolation, iftath and exile he designated alike by the name 
of capital punishment. 

It may well be believed that neither the Gauls, the Etrus- 
cans, nor the Cartkaginians possessed the peculiar moral qualities 
which thus formed the basis of the Roman fortunes. The Gauls 
i were semi-barbarians with no political instincts or co®imon views ; 
the Etriisrmifl were slaves driven to the field of battle by an effete 
and debased aristocracy j the Carthaginians were eminently traders 
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kild ^^^ulatoTSy ^ii^ made their public interests subservient to 
[private ends, and were corrupted as a nation by personal selfishness, 

t t besideS these defects, none of these peoples had learnt the 
ret of Roman succe&s in the adoption of the races they conquered, 
/and the fusion of their ^own national ^ife with that of the great 
I mass of their subjects. Every coloijy of Roman citizens planted on 
'the coasts or in the interior of Italy bdfcame a nucleus ardbnd which 
there rapidly grew a semi-Ronianised population, eager to imitate 
the manners of the capital, and proud to accept from it the first 
rudiments of its national life. EvA-y Latin colony, and next to 
these every Italia^.^olony, receiving a certain foretaste of the 
full Roman franchise, was gradually prepared for admission to all 
the fulness of its privileges, and taught to regard itself as an in^ 
choate member of the race which ruled throughout the peninsula, 
It was no blind chance that saved Rome from Pyrrhus or Hannibal, 
but this principle of assimilation, whencesoever derived, which 
baffled the calculations of both invaders, and rendered the .Italian 
ally no less determined an opponent than the Roman himself. 

We can trace, indeed, the way in which this principle worked in 
multiplying the arms of the Romans, and supplying them with in- 
exhaustible vigour. From the moment that the legions were con- 
verted from an annual conscription for a few months imc^a standing 
force, enrolled for permanent service, and quartered on every frontier 
of an ever-extending empire, the Gauls, the Etruscans, the Italians 
from all the conquered territories, threw themselves impetuously 
into their ranks, and rejoiced to exchange their- pr^ovincial insigni- 
ficance for the excitement of a military career under the Roman 
standards. The spirit of the Roman and of the auxiliary was equally 
fed by the hope of plunder and advancement. The sack of cities 
and the ravage of fields supplied them both with common stores of 
booty. The necessary expenses of the campaign Vere willingly 
defrayed by the contribijj^ions of the Italian colonies and cities. 
Rome had but to speak tj^ word, and men and money were forth- 
coming in abundance, whether to lay hands on the opulence of 
Capua or Tarentum, or to make a raid upon the slave-producing 
barrenness of Illyria or Spain. For the Roman officers war had 
peculiar charms, for the honours of successful Warfare formed the 
surest road to civil distinctions, and these too might be attained more 
indirectly but hardly less surely by the judicious distribution of the 
plunder acquired in the field among the voters in the forum at home. 
While the bravest and most generous of the citizens were retained 
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under th^ standards at a distance, the electire suffiragelfisil into ^ 
hands of the meaner class who were left in the city, and deemed 
unworthy of serving their country under arms. These were the 
men who in the comitia of the tribes and centuries almost openly 
Bold the greater and the lessea ofiioes of the state to the wealthiest can- 
didates. The favour of these, the real dispensers of consulships and 
prartorshipi^ was further solicite<I by shows and entertainments, and 
from the period we are now considering dates the general employ- 
ment of the seductive arts by which the magnates of Rome gained . 
for the most part and retained their ascendency. Such were the 
gladiatorial combats, conducted l^ith ever-incre^ing extravagance, 
and the distribution of the regular dole of grain to every citizen 
who deigned to apply for it. 

War, carried out on such principles and with such objects, could 
not fail to feed itself. Not the Romans only, but the Italians, and 
all the nations who could claim any share in the privileges 
of the Jlomans, were at all times clamorous for war ; nor does the 
lavish expenditure of blood and treasure in the recent contest seem 
to have abated for a moment the military frenzy with which the 
whole armed population of the peninsula became possessed. The 
impulse thus given was wholly irresistible. No wisdom and fore- 
sight on tl^e 4)art of consuls or dictators could have arrested it, 
even if the eyes of the wisest of the Romans were actually opened 
to its fatal consequences. The withdrawal of these hardy races 
irom the labours of the field was of course destructive to the ancient 
system of agriculture throughout Italy. The trtvnsformation of 
the husbandry of the peninsula from a vast aggregate of small 
holdings, each worked by its free owner and his family, into a 
handful of large properties, tended by slaves under the control of a 
hired bailiff, was effected, perhaps, in the course of the three ge- 
nerations that/ reached from the invasion of Pyrrhiis to the dis- 
lodgnient of Hannibal. In vain had t^e forms of the Roman 
constitution been steadily moulded in ^he direction of demo- 
cracy. The circumstances of society had worked meanwhile much 
more effectually in the opposite direction. > Rome had fallen more 
and more under the actual control of a smnll number of wealthy 
proprietors, who, partly by corruption and partly by force, made 
themselves masters of the state under the forms of a liberal republic. 
The magnates of the Senate and tlie forum, who thusjnonopolised 
and divided among their own families the honours and offices of the 
itate, and formed a class aptirt under tlie title of nobles, ^Were still 
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for 'ilie most part animated wiUi a spirit of patriotism, with a noi 
unwoifthy pride in themselves, their ancestors, and their country. 
They still appealed to illustrious examples, and believed in the 
examples they appealed to. They were still, on the whole, a virtuous 
aristocracy, and we may believe that th^y were not themselves the 
dupes of the hiprh -flown pretensions which the false sentiment of a 
later age so sedulously ascribed to tlian. But their virtfio, such as 
it was, began already to tremble to its fall. The era which now 
9pens upon us completed in the course of another half-century tlie 
demoralisation of the Romans, an€ ififlicted the most grievous 
sufferings upon thff world around them. 

* And I too,* says Livy fervently, as if he had bc‘en himself 
transported in spirit into the perils and hardships of the great 

struggle he had just related, ‘and I too rejoice to have reached 

the termination of the Punic war.* lie does not say ‘the second* 
of the three wars between Rome and Carthage, w'hich all lay witliin 
tlie compass of the work he had undertaken. The Seepnd or 
Ilannibalian war was felt on all hands to be the crisis of the 
international contest ; still more, it was understood by the Romans 
themselves to constitute the most critical period of their entire 
history. ‘ For the further I advance,’ he continues, ‘in the work 
which expands so widely before me, the more do I fceklijce one who 
has just dipped his loot in the water, and sees the mighty billows of 
the ocean increasing in depth and volume.’ The last sixty-three 

years of his history had occupied as much s])ace as nearly five 

Itundred thath^d gone before them ; and, as the arena of' the Roman 
exploits extended, he might expect the labour of narrating them to 
be proportionally increased. Pyrrhus and Hannibal had been 
great, but beyond them lay the figures of Antjochus and P hilipp us, 
of Virja^s and Mit hrid ates, of Juba and Jugurtha. and of all the 
illustrious Romans who should in tirni oppose and vanquish them ; 
beyond these again a Marius and a Sulla, a Pompeius, a Crassus 
and a Caesar, an Antouius and an Octavius, any one of wliom 
might comprise in his Career the history of a whole generation 
of Romans. The theatre of the events which were now to be 
unfolded would reach from Cades to the Euphrates, from the shores 
of Britain to the Cataracts of the Nile. Rome had already stood for 
tliirty years face to face with Hellas, Roman greed and ambition 
with Grecian cunning and refinement; but as long as Cartilage 
stood erect *the flank of the Roman empire remained uncovered, 
and it "was not till the Carthaginians were swept from Italy, and 
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Hannibal himself reduced to impotence, that the conquerors of 
Zama and the Metaurus could seriously address themselves to the 
conquest of Hellenic civilisation. 

Even if we accept in full the statements we have received of the 
amount of, life it cost to l^ee Italy from the invader, it could not 
have effected any great reduction in the i^arlike resources of her 
population.* The drain of RomSn blood was repaired by the rapid 
admission of the subject races, and if the stoutest hands were 
constantly drafted into the ranks of the legions, the labours of tb0 
field might be transferred 4o captives made*in war, or purchased 
with the spoils of conquest. The military forcejyf the republic was 
as great as ever, and it was even more ardent ‘i5r war, more devoted 
to arms as a trade or profession. The debts she had contracted in 
money were easily repaid by assignments of land. She continued 
to found colonies of her own people wherever the native population 
had been swept away or enfeebled. She drew into her own porta 
the commerce of Carthage and of the states with which Carthage 
had traded ; and while the great inland sea was for the most part 
(dear of pirates, particularly in its western waters, the commerce of 
ihe people that bordered it received an enormous impulse from the 
sudden pacification of the free highway between them. 

The Gfeeks had watched the contest with anxious forebodings. 
They were well aware that whichever nation came off victorious, its 
greed of empire would not be satisfied with the undisputed possession 
of Spain or the islands, for which it pretended to contend. Rome 
had now not onljr abased Carthage, but had fixed an enemy at her 
1 side in the kings of Maur etania and Numi^, who would suflSce to 
I keep her ever distracted and ever feeble. The I^ast was covered, so 
to say, with the ruins of the empire of Alexander. That mighty 
edifice had been hastily built up, and had not force and cohe. 
sion enough >0 exist in any la^ge masses for even one century. In 
Asia ten states, it is said, had been formed out of the provinces 
which had first been occupied by the Seleucides. In Thrace the 
native races had cast off the yoke of Ma^donia, and placed them- 
selves again under chiefs of their own blood. Egypt still remained 
as a separate kingdom, ruled by the Ptolemies with the swords 
of a handful of Greek mercenaries; but the fertile province of 
Gyrene had fallen away from it, and submitted itself to another 
Hellenic court with a slender Hellenic following. The contijient, 
and the islands of Greece proper had very generally resumed their 
independence. They reverteci almost to their primitive political 
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ifti BA aggregate of numerous local t 3 rrannies or republics, 
tcMitig themselTes. occasionally into small circles of alliance, but 
; ever jealous of one another, and ever preying upon one another, 
with no head to guide them, no principle to mould them into a cor- 
porate polity. Among these numerous independent atoms Sparta 
was etill, perhaps^ individually the strongest, and still preserved 
some tradition of its ancient military discipline ; the AcRasan league 
acquired some political prominence as a confederation of little 
states on both sides of the Gulf of Corinth ; Athens and Thebes 
and other illustrious names of >antIqu?ty had become shadows of 
their former selvv.s; their dependence upon Macedonia might be 
merely nominal, *aha' easily shaken off, but they could exfercibe 
Uttle influence on the general affairs of their country. Some of the 
wlaiids, such as Rhodes more especially, stood apart as commercial 
emporiums, making no efforts at dominion on land. Philip, whom 
we have before noticed as king of Macedonia, still swayed a great 
military power, but he was hampered in all his projects -by the 
jealousy of Attains, king of Pergamus, and of Ptolemy, who from 
his distant throne at Alexandria ruled some Grecian cities on the 
borders of Macedonia* and Thrace. To secure himself these pos- 
sessions the Egyptian monarch had already invoked the patronage 
of the Roman republic. The ^Etolians, a people of ^we bandits, 
without a polity or even a king, were constantly harassing their 
neighbours all around, destroying everything and constructing 
nothing, forming themselves the centre of the political chaos which 
they propagate^. 

The excessive fgebleness of the ancient cities of Greece was partly 
due to the degradation in which they had been plunged by luxury 
and dissipation, and by the withdrawal of their ablest citizens under 
j the superior attractions of society at the brilliant courts of Antioch, 

^ Alexandria, Pergamus, and Cyrcne.‘ At Athens an(h Thebes there 
was no longer any public life at all. The Boeotians are said, indeed, 
to have formally forbidden their citizens to take part in politics. 
Sparta was subjected to a repeated series of revolutions, in which 
her magistrates were oftentimes massacred. Ccrinth allowed a 
garrison of Macedonians to occupy her city while another of Acheeans 
held her citadel, and her own people looked on, as at a spectacle of 
the circus, while the two rival forces contended for superiority. 
ButXhe population of all these places had dwindled to a very low 
point. The number of the Spartans, for instance, had diminished 
from 9,000 to 700. The marine of Athens was limit^ to three 
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vessels. The soil of Greece had never been able to wppoii any 
large population ; it was by their extensive commerce, and by th» 
resources thence derived, that Athens and other maritime cities had 
maintained the numbers which made their power so great and 
their names so illustrious. ^With the decline of liberty their social 
activity had become paralysed, and the eneArated descendants of the 
ancient fremnen of Hellas were cbntent to live upon the stores accu* 
mulated by their ancestors, and as these became exhausted to perish 
with them. ^ 

The strength of Macedonia was mo doubt more compact and the 
spirit of this younger people more vigorous. The^l^Iacedonians were 
still proud of the victories they had obtained tuider their great con- 
querors, and their monarch s did not cease to dream of a second 
empire of the world to be secured by the arts of a Philip and the 
arms of an Alexander. But the nation was poor, and could only 
wage a war of plunder ; the genius of the Macedonians, never fertile 
in great meif, had been depressed by long subjection to tyrants; the 
phalanx, the potent instrument with which they had broken the 
desultory array of the Greeks, and scattered the incoherent masses 
of the Persians, was really no match for the long but well -supported 
lines of the Roman legions. The weight of its attack was lost 
upon an or^aipised force of cohorts and inanif)lea which could yield 
and re-form, wlieel to right and lell, and skirmish in front or 
rear ; and its power of enduring resistance might be worn out by 
the indefatigable perseverance of the conquerors of Hannibal. In 
her campaigns against the Greeks and Macedonians Rome was 
enabled to dis[)erise with the large armies of many legions which 
slie had employed in Italy, and could move in advance or retreat 
with greater celerity, while she drew her supplies from a smaller 
area. Her blows w'ere all the more vigorous for being more sudden, 
and better sustained. « 

Macedonia would, however, have been more" powerful if her 
possessions, even at this period, had been less extensive. Besides 
her own proper soil, a land ,of. rugged hil^ well calculated to pro- 
duce a race of wamors,' she maintained garrisons in many scattered 
positions throughout Greece, in Thessaly and Euboea, in Opus and 
Locris, Phocis and Elatea, at Corinth, and ii^^ the recesses of Arcadia. 
She held the islands of Andros, Paros, Cythnos, and Thasos, together 
with various cities in Caria, and other coasts of the leaser Asa. 
Her fortified posts in Thrace, on the Propontis and the Bosporus, 
which commanded the passage between the two continents, assured 
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of tJie enmity <?if the ifonardia of Asia, ill addition lo tli«* 
jealotisy in which she %aa held by every free state of Greece, 
Accordingly she was harassed on all sides ; her policy was enfeebled 
,by the necessity of making' an armed appearance at' so many points 
at once, or in rapid succession ; she wa^ncapacitated from forming 
any definite plans of acfion, and* her strength was wasted by inter- 
minable marches and unforeseen expenses. To consol idaSs the forces 
of such an empire required the genius of another Alexander ; it 
required an energy and elasticity in the national chfrt-acter which 
it^o longer possessed ; but under oo circumstances perhags could 
she have resisted, #the steady advance of the Roman power, which 
was now brought in ' contact with her through the agency gf the 
.dEtolians. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

The Romans commence the donquest of the East — Flamininus encounters the 
Macedonians — The victory at Cynoscephnlse — Pliilippus, king of Macedon, 
sues for peace — FlaminiDus declares the freedom of Greece. — (h.c. 200-195.) 

YEARS before, the conclusion of the struggle with ^annibal the' 
SenafUjhad declared war against the king of IVIaceJonia, and con- 
tinued for seven years to carry it on, though only as a secondary 
object. For some time, indeed, under the pressing exigencies of the 
contest in Italy and Africa, the war with PhiJippus had been dropped, 
and he had been enabled to send 4,000 Macedonians to fight for 
Carthage on the field of Zama. The submission of -her. great rival 
left Rome free to concentrate her energies against this obstinate 
enemy. Straightw'ay the Senate decreed a renewal of the contest. 
But the comiiiorj,s felt or pretended to feel exhausted wdth 
demands so constantly made upon them. They were in fact jealous 
of the nobles, whose p^vilege it was to enrol the legions, to lead 
them to victory, to reap the plunder, tod to secure to themselves 
tlterewith the honours and offices of the city. The Senate pro- 
ceeded, however, to carry out its views with a high hand. In the 
year 200 P. Sulpicius Galba and C. A ureli us^ Cotta were ^ 
r.o. 5M. consuls, andTto The first of these was assigned 

the province of Macedonia. Arrangements were speedily set on foot 
for furnishing him with an army. An attempt perhaps w^as made 
tc ward off the opposition of the people by tlie creation of decemvirs 
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hr the distribution among them of j^nd ki Samnium and 
l'h« Roman games were celebrated with mfere than ordinary limjH 
tuousness by the curule eedrles, and a second day repeated ; vast 
quantities of com which Scipio had sent fi-om Africa, were dispensed 
to the citizens, together sum of money. The citizens accepted / 

the largess and admired the games, but tney persisted nevertheless 
in their piifession of repugnantse* to the renewal of war, and thc^ 
rogation sent down to them by.^the Senate was rejected by almost ’ 
the whole otf the centuries. The tribune Baefeius undertook to 


make a^criminal charge against 4he Senate in the spirit of his valiant 
predecessors; but his office carried with it less f^thority now than 
irf the olden time. The fathers abused- insulted him in the 
curia, and laid the question again before the comitia, deigning only 
to enforce their policy with a public speech from the consul. The 
•centuries voted a second time, and now at last ratified with their 
suffrage the decision of the reat ""masters of the commonweal th.j 
This transaction fully shows how completely under the militaryi 
' rule of* the last century the aristocracy of Rome had recovered ita‘ 
predominance, though still maintaining thq forms of a balanced 
constitution. 

The Romans were about to plunge, indeed, into a career of 


' eastern conquest, wlueh did not stop till it led thern at last to t 
Caspian an<fthe Persian Gu!f. But neither the people nor t^ai 


tocracy .conceived at this moment any such wide results. This nobles 


were fully, alive to the importance of securing the republic against 
the aggressive spirit of the Macedonian rulers. They were j^QU6,« 
perhaps, of the rdoral influence of Greece.^ They were anxious* to 


denude Carthage of future alliances. Still more the imtnediate 


temptations ^of warfare, with the wealth, the honours, the power at 
home which it ensured them, were becoming more and more irre- 


sistible. The people, on their^Tmrt, though at times weary and 
reluctknt, were still generally wiibng followers in a career of excite- 
ment and plunder. But beyond ‘these direct incentives we shall not 
err in giving some weight the gross passion for wider dominion 
which was working not at Rome only, but among all the leadi|ig 
states of the civiiised world. The day of petty republics and loo»%, 
federations had passed. The marvellous sweep of Greece over Asia, 
had aroused tiie lust of empire. Carthage had aspired to sovereignty 
in the West ; the kings of Macedonia, of Syria, and of Egypt still 
longed for the succession to Alexander throughout tlie East. If 
Rome eutertainetf as yet no schemes of universal conquest, suef as 
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sihAdowed forth in Ae p|6t®a^ed testament of the Onar Petei^ 
fih 0 wm^. mot, ac ieast^ tending lowai-ds it with the mere brute instinct 
ideh which the madrepore extends his empire over the bottom of the 
ocean. The moment was indeed critical. Attains and the Rhodians 
had incited the Athenians to renounce their subjection to Macedonia^ 
out their aid seems tcf have been confined to calling upon the 
Romans to intervene. Laevinus the. commander of th# legions on 
the Macedonian border, joined urgently in this requisition. He 
represented how Philip had insulted and defied him. ‘ You think 
you may do anything with me,’ jyere the words of the insolent 
foreigner to ^Emijjus, ‘ becaus*e y6u are a young man, i^d a fine 
yoimg man, and 'a Roman 1 But if you want war, you shall have 
it I ’ Such* language was well calculated to determine the policy 
of the vacilfating populace. 

Rome declared war a second time against the tyrant of Macedon, 
While a great part of her dispostible forces were retained in Italy 
to keep in check the still turbulent Gauls in the north, and Bruttians 
in the south, not more than 20,000 men could be transported across 
the Adriatic. The operations of the years 200 and 199 were con« 
ducted by Sulpicius Galba and Villius Tappulus, successively consuls. 
Athens was enabled to secure her deliverance; but though marked 
U.C.I 556 . by cruel reprisals on both sides, these campaignsk were pro- 
B.C. 198. ^uctivebf no other signal incidents. In 198 tft€*consul T, 
Quinctiij^sFlamininus arrived to take command of the Roman forcts. 
The tribunes had declared him ineligible for the chief magistracy, 

^ inasmuch as he had not yet mounted the first round of the ladder 
i of office, which commenced with the qusestorship; but tlie Senate 
ihad rejected their appeal, and the centuries had bowed to the 
Senate’s decision. He rejiched the scene of action more promptly 
than hia predecessors in command. He brought with him consider- 
able reinforcements. Thus put t^n his mettle he was determined 
to act strenuously. He immediately sought out the enemy on his 
own borders, and led the whole strength of his legions in array 
against him. He offered terms, indeed, but they were such as he 
knew would be intolerable. A battle ensued; it was well-contested. 
The result was for a moment doubtful, but by skill or luck Flaminlnus 
was enabled to throw a detachment on the rear of the enemy, and 
thus put him into confusion and worsted him. Philip conducted his 
shattered forces to his stronghold at Pella, and the Roman leader 
was left free to treat with the states of southern Greece, many 
of which he succeeded in attaching to his side. At his instanoo 
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the representatives of the Acha^n l|ague met to aetermitie U|pn 
their course. The result, indeed, was to split them into two parties* 
and some of their cities made common cause with Macedonia. 
Flamininus, however, proclaimed that tho general vote was in 
favour of the Romans, and declared himself Protector of the league 
and champion of the liberties of Greece.- * 

After tjie expiration of his scdhsulship Flamininus continued at 
the head of affairs in the capacity of proconsul, but he was anxious 
to have the merit of settling them himself and to bring them quickly 
to a conclusion. On both side^ there was a desire for peace, and 
the RoTnan and Macedonian, attended by their principal allies, met 
in conference at the Pass of Therniopylai. 'i: ne ^tolians, who 
would not be satisfied without reducing Philip to extremity, did 
their best to insult and irritate him, but Flamininus soothed him, 
and induced him to send envoys to Rome and refer the decision of 
affairs to the Senate^ itself. When, however, the Senate opened the 
discussion by demanding his withdrawal from the three fortresses 
iDemcirlas, Chalc ia, and Corinth, which he vauntingly called the 
Ipettera of Greece, his agents at once declared tliemselves incom- 
petent even to rreat cn so vital a ])oint, and the negotiation fell to 
the ground. Rome had gained in public opinion even by tliis 
abortive reference to her power at a disUince, and the states which 
had hithertfl held themselves aloof from her were more inclined 
to take sides with the leader who professed to be the patron of 
their common cause. In 1 97 Flamininus could advance northward 
to Thermopylae with the general support of the Greek people, as well 
as with the auxiliary force of ^^^tolian cavalry, which might serve 
him effectually against the heavy masses of the Macedonian phalan.v, 
Phijip shrank from meeting him among the hills and passes through 
which he was advancing, but awaited his arrival on ground chosen 
by himself on the plain of Thessa^ near Scotussa. A great battle ^ 
v;as fought at a place called Cv"^ ioscey)ha]a 3. in which the u.c. 5 .' 57 . 
strength and weakness of the Ma.ciA;loiiian army were in turn 
displayed. Philip had disposed the greater part of his forces in two 
phalanxes, each of 8,000 men. With the first he broke through 
the lines of the legions, which, however, closed in upon it again with 
no material loss ; the other was suddenly attacked while in process 
of formation, and in a moment scattered to the winds. The victory 
of the Romans was decisive ; their success might be embittered for 
a moment by the insolence of the .dEtoliars in claimifig one-half 
at least of its merit;; but they passed over the affront, treasuring the 

M 
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r«iii|mbranoe of it in secret Their allies were not to ^ trusted} 
but it would be easy to cast them 6fF at a later period. 

Philip felt that the cherished instrument of his power was broken 
in his hands. He remitted to the Senate the conditions of peace, and 
gladly accepted easier terms from Rome than he could have extorted 
from his implacable enemies nearer to him. The iEtolians felt 


themselves baffled, but Flaminiiwis carried out the pqficy of the 
republic, which had no wish to crush the men whose alliance might 
still be ser'dcable to it. An interval of suspense ensued while 
reference was made to the Senate, and commissioners appointed to 
settle on the spot the future condition of the Grecian cities. It was 


U40. W8. ^ yfew*"? after the battle of Cynoscephalfle that at the 

B.«. 196 . Igthmian games, at which the representatives of every 
Grecian community attended, it was declared, with sound of trumpet, 
tliat the Roman Senate and T. Quinctius, its general, had liberated the 
whole of Greece from the power of Macedonia. The Greeks threw 


themselves into a frenzy of jdy, ea<rer to touch the hands of their 
deliverer and covering his head with garlands, as if he were the 
victor in all their games, and they had no other interest but in them. 
The old national sports of Greece were now at best but a frivolous 
excitement, but the rejoicings of the Greeks at the exchange, for 
such it plainly was, of one master for another, were really more 
frivolous still. * c 


The arrangements now made extended to the breaking up of 
Thessaly, long subject to Macedon, into a number of petty republics ; 
the establishment of various independent communities in Illyria and 
Epirus ; the restoration of Corinth to the Achae&ns, and above all 
the establishment of Athens as a free state, with the addition to her 
dominions of the islands of Delos, Paros, and others. The ^tolians 
alone were disappointed. Their claims, whatever they might be, 
were referred again to the Seriate, and the Senate did not care to 
consider them. ^ 

The Romans had undertaken ttie protectorate of Greece ; but the 
limits to which this obligation might be pushed extended beyond 
the continent of Europe. Antiochu.s, king of Syria, had concerted 
together with Philip a division between them of the Greek com- 


munities in Asia Minor which appertained at this time to the king- 
dom of the Ptolemies. While Philip was engaged hand-to-hand 
with the Romans his ally had occupied himself with making these 
acquisitions in his own behoof, and adding to them the reduction 
of other places in the western part of the peninsula. It was not ti’l 
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h6 had acbompliBhed his views in that quarts that he threatened 
to lead his forces across the Hellespont, while at the same time he 
sent envoys to^ Flamininus to negotiate for the peaceable retention 
of his conquests. The Romin general was not to be intimidated or 
cajoled. He required Antiochus to relinquish every Greek city 
which he had seized, and at the sa^ne time forbade him to cross over 
into Europe. While awaiting submission to these orders he turned 
his attention to affairs in another quarter. S])arta had fallen under 
the tyranny of Nabis, and had become more and more alienated from 
the rest of Greece, to which %he properly belonged. But Argos 
had surrendered to the domination of Nabis and Flamininus 
represented to the Greeks the iniquity of suffering so integral a 
portion of their common country to remain thus subjected to the 
foreigner. Tlie League at his instance declared war, an ' he led its 
forces by the side of the legions to the gates of Sparta. At the 
same time a Roman fleet arrived ^ff the coast, and prevented the 
arrival, of succours from abroad. Nabis was soon driven to ex- 
tremities, Argos was restored, and a portion of the tyrant’s own 
territory declared independent. The Achaeans, indeed, m, 
complained of these terms as too moderate, but Rome 
maintained her usual policy in clipping the power of her various 
ad versariej^ rather than destroying any one of theni for the advantage 
of another. 

Flamininus had now exercised the imperium, as consul and pro- 
consul, for nearly four years, and it was necessary that he should 
soon retire from.the scene of his exploits. Rome, it seems, was not 
yet prej:)ared to convert her protectorate over Greece into an absolute 
dominion, and her general was allowed to play a more honourable 
part, and declare that the Greeks should be left at liberty to govern 
themselves, while every Roman garrison should be withdrawn from 
her fortresses. Once more he iSRmmoned the states to a ^i.c. 660. 
general assembly, and solemnly took leave of them, en- 
joining them to prove themselves in the eyes of Rome worthy 
of the gift of freedom which she Inid generously made them. 
Another scene of excitement occurred, and Flamininus himself was 
moved to tears with sympathetic emotion. In Scipio Africanus, and 
again in Quinctius Flamininus, two men who deserve to be placed 
together as types of Roman greatness in its simplest and highest 
development, we may recognise the same general qualifies of stern- 
ness and even ferocity in action combined with an occasional flac- 
cidity of sentiment, both of which we shall find as w^e proceed to be 
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common cliaracteristics of their nation. We may further remark 
how in both these great men their personal ambition was sub- 
ordinated to a generous spirit of patriotism. Thp triumph, the 
highest reward of this virtue, which tfie Roman prized the highest, 
was never more justly coni erred upon any Roman heroes than upon 
the conqueror of Hannibal and the \iberator of the Greel^. 

Meanwhile Greece, under the protectorate of the republic, 
which, with a generosity unusual to herself or to other conquerors, 
had left her the show at least of independence, enjoyed a period of 
repose, tlie happiest perhaps if not tfie brightest in the whole course 
of her annals. SCs ^enjoyed a respite from the tyranny of the 
Macedonians, which had kept her in alarm or suffering for a hi^dred 
and fifty years, and she had recovered sufficient strength and 
self-command to control the petty ambition of her several states, now 
again combined under one political system. The destruction of her 
works of art and the accumukted treasures of her age of grandeur 
might now be effectually stayed ; the rapid decline of her industry 
and decrease of her population might receive a check. The numbers 
she could maintain on her own barren and mountainous territory 
were but small, but the carrying trade of the worW had in other 
times made her rich and populous, and under the protection of Rome 
she might extend- far and wide the operations of her# mercantile 
marine. She might acquire, moreover, by the charm of her arts 
and literature a powcTful influence over the minds of the stronger 
race which was beginning to balance in the West the preponderance 
wliich the Ruccessoj’s of Alexander had so long* exercised in the 
opposite quarter. To enjoy and to prolong this period of repose, 
the highest boon which she could now possibly obtain, it was only 
necessary that she should frankly accept the conditions imposed 
upon her. The policy of Rome demanded that she should be sub- 
missive, and that she should not* be powerful. Rome was gra- 
ciously pleased to allow her a nominal independence ; this was as 
much as fortune could now secure for her, and this perhaps only 
for a time. She had still some generous spirits among her children 
who were galled by these conditions ; but the truest patriots were 
those who controlled their own impatience for the common interests 
of their countrymen. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

^ar vnth Antiochus, king of Syria — He is defep.ted in the battle of Magnesia, 
and is required to withdraw from his acquisitions in Asia Minor-*-Fornja- 
tion of asbiiigdom of Asia in deperftionce upon Rome — War with the Celti- 
berians and Liisitanians in Spain — Complete reduction of Cisalpine G-aul 
aud Sardinia. — (b.c. 191-178.) 

We rest for a moment with pleasure on the vision of peace and quiet 
which is opened to us by the terms accorded by Rome to Greece, 

• but the general aspect of the world around us i’s siill one of incessant 
:u*tion and hostile demonstrations. Koine was at deadly feud with 
file Gauls and the Spaniards in the north and west ; the hostility of 
Carthage, to the south, was at best disguised only, and the ablest of 
the citizens of Carthage was still constantly intriguing against her. 
But Carthage herself was kept in* check by the Numidians and 
IMauretSinians, or her western frontier, arid harassed by internal dis- 
sensions by which Rome knew well how to profit. On the east the 
iEtolians were the implacable and indomitable enemies of the great 
republic, while the iEtolians in their turn were restrained by the 
Achasans under the Roman protectorate. The Achaeans were at 
feud with Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, and the activity they showed 
in their private quarrel under the direction of the brave Philopoemen 
moved the jealousy even of their protectors. Philip of Macedon 
now found it for his interest to take sides with Rome as a guarantee 
against the encroachments of the Syrian Antiochus. Antiochus him- 
self, glorying in some successes gained over the Bactrians and Indians, 
and exulting in the title of the Great, was bent on restoring the 
empire of a Cyrus or a Xerxes, and was threatening the independence 
of the petty kings of Bithynia and Cappadocia, with the help of the 
Galatians and other warlike trifies of Asia Minor. He had also 
another enemy on his flank, in the person of the king of Egypt. 
Among those conflicting elements the power of the Roman and the 
^/Syrian stood undoubtedly the highest. The Syrian might exceed in 
I the numbers he could bring into the field, and in the infinite resources 
of an ancient civilisation which he wielded. The Roman, on the 
other hand, excelled in the personal bearing of his legions, and in 
the skill and conduct of his commanders. The wars, indeed, which 
Kome was still constantly waging against the hardy barbarians of 
Gaul and Spain were a school of military prowess ; the ariuiea she 
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trained in these campaigns were fit to do anything and to go any» 
where ; the vast irmltitudes which an Antiochus could bring into 
the field against them 'tvero scattered like chaff before them; in 
I battle the Eomans were ever victorious against the Asiatics, and in 
I craft and policy they were little if at all inferior to them. As long, 
therefore, as the chiefs of the legions and the Senate maintained their 
loyalty to their common country their success was assifred, and it 
was not till the civilised world lay prostrate at their feet that they 
forgot their duty to Rome, and turned their arms upon one another. 

In the wars of Greece and Asia tvhich continued for many years 
to occupy the chi|^ attention of the republic, the triumphs of her 
policy followed in rajjid and unvaried succession. Antiochus had 
ventured to plant his fortresses on the European shore of the Helles- 
pont, and had advanced even to the frontiers of Greece in defiance 
of her protests and menaces. At Thermopylae his armies were 
c c 563 ^^countered almost af the outseFby the consul Acilius in 
the year 191, and driven across the sea into Asia^ Minor. 
The consul foimd himself at leisure to turn round upon the iEto- 
lians and inflict a severe check upon that enemy also, Disembar- 
^rassed of the foe on their flank, and assisted by Philippus, who 
prepared stores for their army as they advanced, the Romans, now 
led by Scipio Africanus and his brother Lucius, effected^ the passage 
of the Hellespont, and sought out the great Antiochus in his retreat 
at Ephesus. It was in vain that he had at his side the veteran 
Hannibal, who had long been the soul of the intrigues by which the 
enemies of Rome had been marshalled against her, and who, since 
he had been expelled from Carthage by the success of the faction 
there opposed to him, had wandered from coast to coast, and fixed 
himself at last as the trusted adviser of Antiochus. Ilannibal 
seems, indeed, to have been unable to make any head against the 
Romans with the wretched troopii which the Syrian could place 
under his command, but the Romans were still alarmed at the 
bitterness of bis hatred and the persistency of his efforts against 
them, and they did not disdain to create a jealousy against him by 
pretending to bestow attentions upon him and make him offers of their 
confidence. At last Antiochus was driven to sue for peace, but the 
only answer vouchsafed him was the demand that he should evacuate 
Asia Minor even to the line of the Taurus. Antiochus preferred to 
risk a battle. He was met and worsted by Lucius Scipio at Magnesia 
in a battle in which about 80,000 Romans overthrew 80,000 Asiatics, 
and pretended to have slain 50,000 of ihem, with the loss of a few 
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hundreds only. The Galatiiuis, the children of a Gaulish invaRion 
of a century previously, were the only troops who made any xr.o. m, 
show of resistance. On that day the fate of Asia was 
sealed for the whole duration of the Roman empire. The Romans 
affected, indeed, to think much of Antiochus, but he was no foeman 
worthy of their steel. He accede^ at once to all that was required 
of him, renounced his pretensions to any portion of Asia Minor, 
isurrendered his chariots, his elephants, and his ti-easures, and gave 
up his fleet to be burnt by the conquerors. He was further required 
and would not have hesitated W) deliver up Hannibal, but the Car- 
thaginian escaped to carry on his intrigues, though with no better 
success, elsewhere. 

The immediate result of the defeat of Antiochus was the forma- 
tion of a ‘ kingdom of Asia * formed from the spoils of the Syrian 
monarchs between the Hellespont and Mount Taurus. Eumenes. 
king of Perganius, had fortunately si^cd with the Romans. He was 
well fitted to become a puppet in their hands, and to him were given 
the rich provinces of Lydia and Phrygia, Mysia, and Lycaonia, the 
greater part of the great peninsula of Asia Minor. The native chiefs 
and people were equally pleiised to be delivered from the brigandage 
exercised by the Galatians, and the more systematic extortions of 
Antiochus. ^ By accepting the protection of Rome they might hope 
to be freed also from the exactions of the Roman soldiery, who 
under the lax discipline of the consul Manlius were beginning to 
give the rein to their rapacity and licentiousness, or rather perhaps 
were left by the ^Senate to provide for their own necessities. The 
pretended alliance of Rome was, indeed, merely a disguised subjec- 
tion ; the Senate began already to flatter itself with the spectacle of 
the kings who attended servilely upon it. Meanwdiile even beyond 
the Taurus the nations stretching to the Euphrates heard with awe 
the name of the great Western rej^blic, and even at the court of the 
king of Persia, the Empire of Rome, it was whispered, extended to 
the frontier of Cilicia. 

> Manlius and his colleague Fulvius were the first, perhaps, of the 
Roman commanders who ventured openly to declare war without 
the consent and direction of the government at home. It was thus 
that Manlius had attacked and defeated the Galatians; and thus 
did Fulvius turn his forces against the iEtolians, besiege Ambracia, 
and compel the enemy to seek terms of peace at his hands. The 
return of the victorious legions homeward was thus secured ; but a 
large portion of their enormous booty was snatched from them b^ 
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ao msurrection of Thracians on their flank. The Komfins were not 
intoxicated by their successes. They still kept faith with Greece, 
and when their armies had repassed the Adriatic they left no^ a 
single garrison behind them. They were content with the terror * 
of their invincible army,^ supported as it was by a devoted party in 
^ u.d. sen, every state and city in the East. In the year 1 89 L. Scipio 
/ ii.c. 189 . enjoyed a military and iEn^ius a naval trihmph over 
Antiochus, and Scipio ventured to emulate the glory of his brother, 
the victor of Africa, by assuming the title of Asiaticus. In 187 
Manlius and Fulvius succeeded also«to the honours of the triumph. 

We are not to ^uppose, however, that the activity of the Romans 
was confined during the wars of Greece and Asia to the eastern 
quarter of the world. The legions had been employed not less 
assiduously in the conquest of the West, while Rome had never been 
left in ease and security even on the soil of Italy itself. The war- 
like tribes of Spain, which had constantly risen to support the 
Roman .s against their first enemies, the Carthaginians, were ^not the 
more disposed to acquiesce in the Roman supremacy when the 
Carthaginians were overthrown and expelled. There was, indeed, 
little for the Romans to gain, as regarded tangible wealth, in the 
rud ! mountains which abutted upon the w^aste waters of the Atlantic. 
Here and there, in/ieed, on the southern coast the Tyrians^had planted 
colonies which had grown into flourishing cities. Here and there 
both gold and silver mines had been discovered, and perhaps the 
greater part of the precious metals then in use throughout the w'OJ'ld 
was derived from the working of these yet unexhausted veins. But 
these sources of wealth and objects of cupidity were few and dif- 
ficult of access. Blind as the ancients w^ere to their true economical 
interests, even the Romans, the blindest of them all, could not 
have supposed it cheaper to fight than to trade for them. We 
must be content to attribute the Jpfcrtinacity with which Rome con- 
tinued to assail the liberties of Spain to a mere military instinct, a 
lust of fighting for its own sake, the results of w’hich were really 
disastrous to her in all respects but one, but that perhaps the most 
important for her policy of all, inasmuch as the wars of' Spain con- 
stituted a regular school of military training, and continued to brace 
the discipline of the legions, which the facile victories of the East 
were as constantly relaxing and enervating. At a much later period, 
when the Empire was firmly established throughout the world, the 
Romans could say that it had taken 200 years to conquer Spain, and 
tills is very nearly the interval wdiich elapsed between their first 
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mo.ddling with Spanish aiFairs at the siege of Saguntum and tho 
final subjugation of the pOninsula by Augustus. During all this 
time Spain undoubtedly supplied Rome with many of her bravest 
soldiers, and educated not a few of her ablest generals. 

In the year 200 b.c., after the defeat of Hannibal and the 
reduction of Carthage, the Rom^^ns might consider themselves as 
masters of^ the Iberian peninsula. They occupied all the u.c. 654. 
chief cities on the coast, and the rude tribes of the 
interior had for the most part sought their protection, and professed 
to accept their supremacy. •But with the disappearance of the 
Carthaginians the natives of central Spain becjme impatient of a 
new ruler. The Celtiberians, entrenched in the fastnesses of the 
mountain ranges from which the great rivers of the country flow, 
provoked and maintained a long-continued warfare. An attempt 
to organise the w'hole territory into the form of a Roman province 
was the signal for a general outbreak in 1 97^. The praetor ^ ^ 
Semprpnius was slain. The Lusitanians in the west, the 
Vaccaeans and Vettones, united with the Celtiberians, and kept 
the Roman invaders in constant alarm. Cities they had none ; 
their villages seemed for the most part inaccessible; but they 
were deficient in organisation. They had no provisions or mili- 
tary resources for regular hostilities ; with all th^ spirit and many 
of the advantages of their descendants, the guerillas who kept at 
bay the invasion of Napoleon, they had no basis of operations 
on the coast of the Atlantic, no powerful allies at their back to 
furnish them wjth the sinews of war. The discipline and per- 
tinacity of the Romans could not fail to prevail in the end. 
Victory after victory was gained by the indomitable legions; and 
barren though these triumphs for the most part were, they told in 
the end, if only by the devastation of the hostile territory. M. 
Porcius Cato was among the me«t noted of the Roman leaders in 
this terrible war. No Roman ever carried out the ])olicy of his 
country with more ruthless severity. He could boast that he had 
dismantled 400 fortresses between the Pyrenees and the Bsetis. A 
Cnaeus Scipio, a Fulvius, a Quinctius, and a Calpurnius are named 
among the victorious leaders of the Roman arms in these petty affairs. 
Sempronius Gracchus, the father of the illustrious brothers of whom 
more will be said in due time, carried his standards into the heart of 
Celtiberia, and made himself master of 300 fortresses. He distin- 
guished himself further by the attempt to tome the barbarian enemy 
by the methods of civilisation, and deserves to be honoured for the 
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ttttempt, however transient may have been the effects of his milder 
poKcy. 

From the 3 '’ear 178 Spain might be regarded as conquered a 
second time. The strife had, indeed, been carried on at a disadvan- 
c.c. m tage ; for Rome had been fully occupied all the time witn 
B.C. 178 . conduct of affairs in A^a, and even close to her own 
home she had been obliged to keep herself constantly armed against 
the restless revolts of her Gaulish subjects. The Carthaginians in 
withdrawing from Italy had left the seeds of war still rife among 
their allies in the north of the peniifsnla. Hamilcar had raised a 
force of 40,000 Gqmls, had burnt Placentia, and made an attack 
u.c. upon Cremona, in the year 200. Cremona was saved by the 
B.C. m prjctor Furius, who killed, it is said, 85,000 of the enemy: 
so reckless are the numerical statements of our authorities. Three 
yefirs later, however, this -war seemed still important enough to 
require the presence of both the^consuls with their complete armies. 
There was treachery, as usual, among the Gauls, and the; most 
powerful of their tribes were overwhelmed by the assistance of 
their own countrymen. The great Scipio was himself employed in 
these desultory and inglorious operations ; but he brought the war to 
an issue by the reduction of the Boil, the greater part of whom he 
drove to expatriate themselves, and seek an asylum on tl^e banks of 
the Danube. We may at last consider the Gauls of the Cisalpine as 
finally subdued, and their country reduced to the form of a Roman 
province. Colonies were established or renewed at Placentia, Cre- 
mona, Bononia, Mutiria, and Parma. Multitudes, of the natives 
were transported into the vacant places in the heart of Italy. After 
40,000 of their people had thus been settled in Samnium colonies 
planted at Pisa and Luca kept watch over the still untamed Li- 
gurians. Some wandering Gauls who had issued into the Cisalpine 
from beyond the Alps were summSldly ejected, and bidden to keep 
themselves henceforth within their proper bounds. The little pen- 
insula of Istria was reduced in 177. About the same time distur- 
bances in Corsica and Sardinia were controlled by Sempronius 
Gracchus. Many were slaughtered, much tribute was imposed, and 
of tlie Sardinians so large a number were reduced to slavery, that 
* Sards to sell * became a cant phrase for everything that was most 
cheap and worthless. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Deaths of three great men at the same period : Hannibal, Scipio Africanue, and 
Philopcemen — Rome appealed to as arbiter or patron by many Eastern 
states and*potentates — War with i^ei^eus (third Macedonian war) decided 
by the battle of Pydna — Captivity and death of Perseus, and annexation of 
Jiis kinpfdom — Farther aggressions of Rome in the East — The Achaean 
league dissolved by Metellus, and Corinth taken and sacked by Mummius — « 
Greece becomes a Roman province — Carthage denounced by Cato — The 
third Punic war — Capture and* destruction of Carthage by P. Scipio 
JErnili anus— Celebration of secular games in the 608th year of the city — 
Wars in Spain — Resistance of Viriathus and the LusitAnians — Catastrophe 
of Mancinus — Fall of Numantia. — (b.c. 183-133.) 
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The year of the city 571, B.c. 183, is rendered notable by the death 
of three men of mark in the history of the times. Hannibal, as we 
have seen, had been demanded by the Romans from Antiochus, but 
he had escaped and taken refuge in Crete, and afterwards with Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, and possibly in the interval with another Antio- 
chus who reigned in Armenia. His career, however, during this 
period had been obscure. He had renewed his hopeless intrigues 
against the Romans, but had sought at the same time to ingratiate 
himself with his new patrons by assisting them iij their own petty 
affairs. Rome at last required her great general, T. Flaraininus, to 
demand him from Prunias, with a threat of immediate hostilities. 
The king sent troops to arrest him, which blocked up all the avenues 
by which he had provided for flight, and Hannibal swallowed the 
poison which he had kept concealed about his person. Such an end 
of such a man has always been regarded as specially tragic. Butin 
pitting himself alone against a united people the Carthaginian Milo 
had undertaken a task beyond the strength of one man. Hero as 
he was he contended against a nation of heroes, and flung himself 
upon inevitable disaster. His error, though it may enhance his 
military greatness, must surely detract from his fame as a political 
champion. It is plain that his part was played out. Had his life 
been extended he could only have fallen into lower intrigues and 
greater obscurity. His suicide was at least opportune and dignified, 
and lesser men will shrink from the pedantry of questioning his 
right to commit it. Even in more enlightened times a still greater 
man has been taunted for not having accomplished the same feat 
under less urgent circumstances. Hannibal at least did not half- 
poison himself, like Napoleon, take an emetic and live. 
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Hannib?^ Las been ollen compared with the first Napoleon, The 
one seems by general assent to be regarded as the most eminent of 
ancient, the other of modern commanders. Arnold, whose.historic 
insight far exceeds that of any of our recent historians, believed 
himself capable of appreciating the tactics of the grea^ captain who 
maintained himself so long against all the power of iiome in the 
heart of Italy. Possibly we may hot all have the siim^ confidence 
in the authorities on whom Arnold relies, in their knowledge of 
localities, in their computiition of numbers, in their acquaintance 
with the conditions and ^circumstances under which the opposing 
parties in all cases engaged. Everything that the Romans wrote of 
Hannibal was tinged with deep and ignoble prejudice; but their 
carelessness in narration was at least equal to their unfairness. The 
broad facts remain of the length of the struggle, and the apparent 
inadequacy of the means of the invader; ot the failure of his policy 
in constructing a general alliance of the Italians against Rome, and 
finally of the many signal successes which he gained against all the 
odds of fortune. 

Hannibal died in discomfiture and exile. The same year wit- 
nessed the decease of his rival, Scipio Africanus, who had lived, 
indeed, to forfeit the authority he had enjoyed in the republic after 
the victory of Zama, but was still regarded by the niass of his 
countrymen with reverence and affection. Of his noble character, 
as the representative of Roman patriotism at its highest point, 
enough has been said already. The factions of the city took ad van- , 
tage, however, of the satiety which always sooner or later comes 
over a democracy in regard to its greatest heroes. The terms he 
imposed upon Antiochus caused discontent as too lenient. Soon 
after his return his brother Lucius was charged with malversation 
in his accounts, and when Publius indignantly tore up the papers 
presented against him he too w-ns promptly accused of arrogance 
and incivism. Lucius was severely mulcted. Publius himself 
was cited before the people by the tribune Nsevius. Tlie great 
Africanus disdained to make reply except by an eloquent encomium 
on his own signal services. lie reminded the Romans that the day 
of his trial was the anniversary of the victory of Zama, and called 
upon them to desist from the miserable object before them, and 
march with him to the Capitol and offer the solemn thanks of the 
people to the immortal gods. This bold stroke deserved to be suc- 
cessful ; the accusation fell at once to the ground. But Scipio 
retired to his seat at Liternum, in Campania, refused again to visit 
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Kome., and directed that his remains should be interred at a distance 
from tli^ city. MJngrateful land of mine,’ he exclaimed, ‘ thou shalt 
not even keep my bones.’ It should be remembered as adding, 
perhaps, some point to the story, that the Comelii, of 'whom the 
Scipios were a branch, were permitted, alone of all the noble 
Romans at that period, to be burie(^ and not burnt. The well-known 
sarcophagus of one of the family still remains in attestation of thjia 
privilege. 

In the same year died another hero, over whom the reader df 
l^oman history may fora momeat linger, though one that never came 
in conflict with Rome or exercised important influence on Roman 
aflkirs. Philopoemen may deserve, both for his valour and his 
statesmanship, to be designated the last of the Greeks. But both 
his policy and his military career bore reference to the internal 
struggles of the Greeks among themselves, and in nothing did he 
show his patriotism to more advantage than in the self-control with 
wliich he refrained himself from disputing the irresistible influence 
of Rome, and restrained his unstable countrymen from provoking 
her avarice or ambition. His people returned this good service with 
loyalty and affection. The Achaean league chose him eight times 
lor their general. He lived thus in usefulness and honour to his 
seventieth year. Then it was that he became entangled in a petty 
squabble with the Messenians, urged on, it may be feared, by the 
intrigues of FJamininus. A personal enemy, named Deinocrates, 
gained the better of him, made him prisoner, and after subjecting 
him to gross indignity, required him to swallow hemlock. In 
vain did the mass of the Greeks rise to avenge his death, though 
they buried his remains with the highest honours. The democracy 
of Greece showed certainly a better sense of duty to its hero than- 
the aristocracy of Rome. 

The years which immediately Allowed these distinguished deaths 
constituted a proud period in the Roman annals. The arms of the 
republic were not wholly unemployed, and the campaigns in Spain 
and Istria, though of trifling moment in themselves, 'were crowned 
with continuous successes. But now for the first time the kings and 
potentates of the earth began to send their envoys to Rome, and 
keep themselves constantly before the eyes of the people, in whom 
they recognised their patrons and protectors. Philip of Macedon 
deigned to allow his son Demetrius to be educated in Roman 
manners, and moulded into a fitting instrument of Roman policy. 
The result, indeed^ was such as might have bee-.i expected. The 
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yonth became an object of jealousy to bis father, and on his return 
home was speedily sacrificed to the interest of his brother Perseus. 

u. 0 . 675 . Philip him^^lf, worn out with mortification and remorse, 
» B-c* 179. followed him to the grave, and left in Perseus a suc- 
'^cessor not less able than himself, and more impatient of subjection. 
IVleanwhile the streets of Rome were cio with embassies from 
Eumenes the Bithynian, Ariarathesi the Cappadocian, PJ|i|liaces the 
Armenian ; from the commonwealths of Achaea, Sparta, and Rhodes; 
nor may we suppose that the distant realm of Egypt remained unre- 
presented in the antechambers of ^he Senate-house. The Romans 
were becoming intoxicated witli the extraordinary fortunes of their 
empire, and the policy of moderation with which they had spared 
the weakness of Greece and borne with the petulance of Macedonia 
was about to be exchanged for a more ruthless ambition and a more 
unbridled greed of plunder. 

The provocation to the third Macedonian war, or the war 
with Perseus, seems to have been entirely on the side of the Romans. 
The charges they made against him of attacking some of their allies, 
of seducing others from the interests of the republic, and of making 
an attempt on the life of king Eumenes, he might, whether truly or 
falsely, deny ; but his anxiety to offer terms even after a first success 
against a Roman consul, sljows that he was well inclined to keep 
at peace, though evidently not ill prepared for the alternative. 
The reply of the Romans was peremptory and insolent. They re- 
fused to negotiate at all with an armed enemy, and required him 
to make unconditional submission. Perseus might have expected 
this defiance. He determined to make a desperate resistance. Ft)r 
t'vo years he was enabled to make head against the enemy. I ut the 
affair was brought to a close by the abilities of L. .^milius Paulus, 
consul in 1 68, son of the ./Emilius who had fallen at Cannse. He 
jja.c. 686. gained the decisive batUo of Pydna, and entirely broke the 
B-c. 168. power of the ancient kingdom of Macedon. The strong 
places of the country surrendered without further resistance. Per- 
seus gave himself up to the Romans, in the vain hope, perhaps, 
of generous forbearance. He was required, in the first place, 
to follow the triumph of his conqueror, and was then placed in 
confinement, where he died a few years later, not without grave 
suspicion of base and cruel ill-treatment. The Romans adopted the 
new policy of transporting all the chief people of Macedonia into 
Italy, to leave unimpeded the settlement of the country, which was 
divided into four districts, placed under di.stmct republican govern- 
ments. The famous title of ‘ king of Macedon ’ disappears hence- 
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forth from the page of history; but the countr;^ not defip 
nitively reduced to the form of a Roman province till some yea^ 
later, when a man named Andriscua, pretending to be a 17.0,608. 
son of Perseus, roused it to revolt, but was easily put down, ®*®* 
and its independence was then finally extinguished. 

But the war with P^eus had further results. Rome had pro- 
bably a %||) policy in making k ‘*a pretext for stringent inquiries 
into the conduct of her allies and dependents. There were none Of 
them, perhaps, who had not favoured in their hearts the last assertet 
of the independence of civilised communities. It does not appear, 
indeed, that distinct charges or^verj; assistance could be brought 
against any of them. But a way waS prepared for future aggressions. 
Eumenes was insulted and threatened. The Rhodians were specially 
selected for immediate punishment, and a portion of their continental 
possessions in Asia Minor taken from them. The vengeance of the 
lR)mans fell more signally upon some people of Epirus, where the 
gallant JEmilius Paulus was used as the instrument of terrible 
devastdtflon. The legions no doubt required to be fed, their officers 
demanded enrichment, the mob of the city called for shows and 
entertainments. 

The Achaeans had ever remained faithful to their policy ol 
passive submission. It was impossible to fix any act of disloyalty 
upon them. But their time too was come. The* Romans condes- 
ct nded to make use of the intrigues of a traitor among them named 
Callicrates, who professed to discover to them the defection of some 
of the most eminent of his countrymen, whom he represented as 
having held communications with Penseus. The government, it was 
allowed, had been perfectly blameless; against individuals no proof 
could be produced. But as with the chiefs of Macedon so with 
these. Many of the rnost eminent were required to present them- 
selves at Rome to meet the chajges alleged against them. They 
were sent to divers places at a distance in Italy, and detained with- 
out trial for a space of seventeen years, till even the stern Cato 
interceded for them in his capacity of censor, at the instance of 
Scipio -dEmilianus, the personal friend of the historian Polybius, who 
happened to be himself one of these unfortunates. 

This injustice was a prelude to the end. Unfortunately a tolerable 
I)retext at last occurred, when, among the many mutations in the 
government of the fickle people, Achaea fell under the rule of an 
intemperate faction, forgetful of the real position of their state as 
an indulged dependent upon tlie Roman power. The Achaeans made 
an attack upon Sparta for disloyalty to the league. The Sparuins 



piioimptly complained to Rome. Rome sent her commissioners 
imder pretence of inquiry, and when the Achseans made matters 
worse by studied impertinence to these formidable agents, they 
were instructed to retort by declaring the sovereign pleasui'e of 
the Senate that not only Sparta, but Corinth, Argos, and other 
important members of the league should now be released from all 
connexion with it. These oppres&ive measures were Ibllowed by 
an immediate outburst, but the revolt of the Greeks can hardly 
be said to have bec^i occasioned by them. The movement v.^as not 
due to the desperate frenzy of a pqpple, but to the reckless vanity 
of a petty clique of demagogues, Avho set the slaves at liberty, 
and enlisted tliehi in the slender ranks of the national army, 
while they raised the funds for their support by tyrannical and 
arbitrary requisitions on j)eaceable and perhaps timid proprie- 
tors. A national levy could have been of no avail ; but tlie 
efforts of a faction were sufficient to draw upon the whole 
nation the vengeance which was due to themselves alone. Me- 
tellus, indeed, anxious to secure the merit of pacifying ‘Greece, 
offered moderate terms of submission; but the leaders of the revolt 
persuaded their peoj)le that his moderation was a sign of weakness, 
and absurdly sent forward a force to occupy the pass of Thermopylaj. 
The first appearance of the legions sufficed to put these patriots to 
Hight, which was followed by a gr(‘at slaughter. Metellus advanced 
with no further impediment to Corinth, but his term of command 
had now expired, and he was obliged to relinquish it to a ruder and 
harsher leader, L. IV[ummius. The tiiking of Corinth by this bar- 
barian was signalised by every horror usual in Koman warfare; 
but it was rendered famous beyond similar catastrophes by tlie 
amount of valuable plunder A\diicli the Romans acquired, and by the 
bruti.ll recklessness with wliich under this commander they de- 
stroyed pictures and statues an^ other trophies of Grecian art. 
Gold in abundance was carried away from the ruins, but the 
masterpieces in bronze were more precious than gold. Corinth 
lay in ruins for a hundred years, to be rejdanted after that period 
as a Roman colony, and resume her natural pre-eminence as an em- 
porium of commerce and a seat of lllxury and intelligence. But 
with the fall of Corinth fell the last shadow of the liberties of Greece. 
Achsea was reduced to the form of a Roman province, from which, 
U.C. 608. except for a moment nominally, she never again emerged. 
B.C. 146 . fjijg history of Greece as the classic soil of genius and 
independence ends with the year b.c. 146, the 608th of the city. 
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The same year, 148, wliich witnessed the fall of (xreece wa« 
marked also by the overthrow and final min of Carthage. Since 
her defeat at Zama the existence of the most formidable rival 
of Rome had been but a slow and hopeless agony. She had been 
deprived even of the means of self-defence against her natural 
enemies on the soil of Africa. ^ M assinissa might intrigue against 
her, and at^any moment make encroachments upon her territory, 
while he was heard to declare that the Carthaginians were merely 
interlopers in the heritage of the Moors and the Numidians, and 
that the time was at hand whc#i they should be expelled from a 
land that was not rightfully theirs. Carthage corpplained to Rome 
of these affronts, but Rome little heeded, or perhaps secretly 
encouraged them. The Numidians made further aggressions; the 
Senate promised redress, but still remained inactive. Ivleanwhile 
Hannibal, the last terror of the Senate, had died, the war with 
Antiochus had terminated in completet success, Rome had no further 
occasion ^even to temporise, and Cato, who had been sent as envoy 
to Carthage, denounced her before the Senate as even yet too for- 
midable a neighbour to be suffered to stand erect. Plucking some 
fresh figs from the folds of his toga, ‘ This fruit,’ he exclaimed, 
‘has been brought from Carthage — so nigh to us is a city so strong 
and so prosperous — Carthage must be destroyed I ’ » 

Cato was at this period in the full ripeness of his authority and 
influence. He was a constant speaker in all the debates of the 
Senate ; and he ended every speech he made with the same terrible 
words, ‘ Carthage must be destroyed I’ His denunciations and his 
arguments were addressed to no unwilling ears. Rome in the year 
149 was free to enter upon another war. It was easy to find a 
l)retext in the discontent which Carthage could"not but express 
at the indignities to which she was subjected. Of all the aggressions 
of Rome none perhaps was more^ unprovoked than that wl}ich 
issued in the third Punic war, and led to the rapid defeat and con- 
quest of her luckless rival. Massinissa died that same year, and so 
did Cato himself ; the one at the age of ninety, and the other at 
eighty-five. Both had been lifelong enemies of the devoted city, but 
to neither of them was it given^o witness her destruction. The re- 
duction of the citadel of Byrsa, and the defeat of the Punic general 
Ilaadrubal by ?. Scipio jEmilianus rendered further resistance hope- 
less ; but the people still manned their walls, and fought with des- 
peration, while the women, according to the story, cut off their hair 
to furnish them with bowstrings ; and Carthage, taken at last by 
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limits of the Carthaginian territory and reducing it fb a pp* 

vince under the name of Africa^ Scipio himself w^as conteiilif)iaii];i| 
the smoking ruins of the city, an\l pensively uttetii^g^be iferses « 
Homer, in which Jove forebodes the ruin ‘ of holy- Jfijsnh with Priah 
and the sons of Priam.* In this very year, if we may selefet one oi 
two slightly varying traditions, Borne had celebrated her secwai 
games for the fourth time since she had begun to be cohscious of hei 
own greatness, and prescient perhaps of its increase. This year, 
indeed, the 608th from her foundation, deserves to be well renieia- 
bered, for not only did she at this epoch finally subdue both Greece 
and Carthage, but from henceforth, it may be said, she never again 
encountered an enemy worthy to be pitted against her. The long 
career of her conquests, if they did not reach their furthest limit at 
this moment, or indeed for three hundred years later, bad at least 
raised her now above all opposing forces. No foe could henceforth 
hope to contend with lier single-handed, and it was only by the 
banding of every power together, or by taking advantage of her 
internal dissensions, tliat once or twice perhaps in after- times some 
trouble and some show of anxiety was forced upon her. 

After the conquest of Greece and Carthage it was in Spain only 
that the Boman arms continued for many years to find exercise. 
The character of the country and of tlie peoj)I(3 wlio inhabited it 
still rendered it as difficult as ever to subdue or keep in subjection. 
Nevertheless, the pi’astors, a Gracchus, a Brutus, a Calpurnius, and 
Scipio himself, advanced step by step. The Lusitanians, on the 
western shores of the peninsula, produced one great man, Viriathus . 
whose name must live in history. The Romans therusc^es cele- 
brated the valour Avith which he made head against them for eight 
years, nor have they scrupled to record the trciichery by which he 
was at last surpiiscd and destroyed by their leader C8e])io. But 
Pompeii ;s Strabo was induced to make a treaty with the Numan- 
tians which he dared not avow in the Senate ; his successor 


Mancinua was signally defeated, ^d constrained to pledge hirnsell 
that his captured troops should not serve against them. It deserves 
to be noted, as one of the inconsistencies of the Roman history, or 
the Homan character, that the Senate, who bad shown little scruple 
ill the most daring defiance of truth and justice on so many othei 
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the enemy, moat suspect that Manchms was person- jut.eW, ' 
aUy unt>opular,»or that he had foes at home to whom this 
«peeious saicridce tifas not unpleasing. . ' 

The struggle; of ' the Numant^na, a little people, not numbering 
more t&au o,000J fighting-men, against the whole power of Borne, 
which was now combined against them, is one of the most gallant 
an<l obstinate on record. Scipio, the conqueror of Carthage, was 
namted consul in 134 for the sfecial purpose of bringing it to a 
successful issue, after it had already continued with much loss and 
disgrace to the Romans for nine years. With a force of 60,000 
men be blockaded Numantia, and at last reduced it by faiijine, after 
most of its citizens had fallen by his sword or by their own. The 
remaining inhabitants suffered the fate of the Carthaginians and the 
Corinthians : some brought to Rome xa 3 follow the conqueror’s chariot, 
and the, mass of them sold as slaves on the spot, Numantia itself 
was razed to the ground ; it never had the fortune to be u.c.e 2 i. 
restored like Carthage and Corinth, and it is doubtful ®*®* 
whether its ruins may still be traced near the easternmost sources 
of the river Douro. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

General account of the Roman empire after the conquest of Greece and Carthage 
— internal constitution of the citj — The comitia of the curies, the cen- 
turies, and the tribes — Their aristocratic character — Their respective 
functions — The Senate initiates legislative measures ; the consuls convene 
the centuries, and the tribunes convend the tribes, to sanction them — The 
nobles, the Senate, and the knights — Appointment by the Senate to the 
highest provincial commanJs — Elec^^on to the magistracies of the city 
obtained by profusion in shows and gratuities — Struggle between the Senate 
and the knights for the emoluments of office in the provinces. 

The power of Rome was now paramount in the four great penin- 
sulas which project into the Mediterranean, together with its prin- 
cipal islands, while her influence and authority were recognised at 
almost every point along its fax-reaching coast-line. Italy, the 
centre and nucleus of this power, was either ‘ Roman soil’ or was 
placed under the ultimate control of the praetors and other magis- 
trates of Rome. Spain, Greece, and Asia Minor were reduced sub- 
stantially to the form of provinces ; so were also the islands of the 
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Tyrrhene, the Ionian, and the iEgean seas. Another pro> ince was 
constituted on the opposite coast of Africa, comprising the dominion 
of Carthage, which corresponded generally with modem Tunis; 
while the kingdom® of Numidia on the west, and of Greece and 
Egypt eastward, were retained, as we have seen, in a State of depen- 
dence or even pupilage. At the pastern end of the Mediterranean 
the Jews had entered into relations of aUiance with the republic; 
the independence of Syria was imperfect and precarious ; Rhodes, a 
wealthy centre of maritime commerce, was indulged with freedom, 
which she was fain to purchase with the impious flattery, till then 
imexamplcd, but ^common at a later period, of erecting a statue,, to 
the divinity of Rome ; while a few petty states of Asia existed only 
on sufferance. The rugged districts of Illyria offered little tempta- 
tion to Rom^ cupidity, but the subjection of Macedonia was fully 
assured. IVmssilia and Narbo, in the south of Gaul, cultivated the 
alliance of the Senate, and were about to invite its assistance against 
the surrounding barbarians, and lay the foundations of a Roman 
province beyond the Alps. The first was the offspring of a Grecian 
colony from Phocaea in Ionia, which had become the most flourish- 
ing emporium of Western commerce ; the other was a city apparently 
of native growth, and. together with Tolosa and Biterr© exercised a 
great civilising influence over the region of south-western Gaul. 

The Romans regarded themselves as a race of conquerors, with 
a mission to govern rather than to civilise. They were to be the 
rulers of mankind, not their teachers. Accordingly at every point 
beyond the limits of their colonies they encamped rather than 
settled. A standing force of one or more legions, with numerous 
auxiliary battalions, was maintained in each of their provinces, and 
every year, or at a later period triennially, an oificer with the style 
of proconsul or propr©tor, havings served the highest magistracies at 
home, was sent forth to commanfi'it. This functionary wielded the 
whole authority of the state, civil as well as military, within his 
own province, and was required to govern with a single eye to the 
security and enrichment of the republic. 

During his term of office his acts were unquestioned ; if he had 
not strictly the right to declare war against a potentate on his 
frontier, his instructions might generally cover any excess of zeal 
which tended to the advancement of his country’s interests. On 
his return home, however, his quastor was required to submit 
to the Senate an account of his proceedings, and these might 
be disavowed by the hostile vote of an opposite faction. While 
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oYfivy act of the magistrates of the city was regulated ^aore or less 
strictly by rule and precedent, if not by written enactment, the pro- 
consul was at liberty to administer justice to the provincials accord- 
ing to the edict or programme published by himself on assuming 
lihe government. The organisation of the conquered territories in 
Etruria and Samnium, already described, was extended to Hispania 
and Africa, Greece aiid Asia. Sbme communities were allowed to 
enjc/ a qualified independence; some were invested with Latin 
or Italian privileges ; the territory of others was confiscated, wholly' 
or in part, to the domain of th^ republic; tolls and customs were 
exacted, partly for imperial, partly for local expenditure; but a 
coiltribution, varying in amount, levied upon tue produce of the 
land, formed a constant source of revenue to the state. Such was 
the wealth which accrued to the conquerors on the reduction “qf 
Macedonia that from thenceforth the land-tax was wholly remitted 
to the favoured soil of Italy. ^ 

With the rights of conquest thus understood we may imagine the 
tyranny to which tlie conquered people were subjected. The spoli- 
ation of the provinces by the chiefs and their subordinates was not 
only connived at, to a great extent it was positively encouraged and 
defended, on the plea that to impoverish the fallen enemy was to cut 
the sinews of future revolt. Neither the propertjr nor the honour 
nor even the lives of the provincials were safe from the cupidity 
of the proconsul, and of the ‘ cohort ’ of officials whom he carried in 
his train. It was fortunate, indeed, that the rapacity of these tyrants 
was so often directed to seizing the choicest works of ancient art, 
and transporting them to Eome, which proved the safest receptacle 
for those precious relics of a perishing culture ; for the Greeks 
themselves in their intestine struggles seldom spared however they 
might profess to appreciate them. The rude conquerors of Greece 
and Asia imbibed a taste for thc^^ monuments of a genius with 
which they had so little themselves in common, and succeeded in 
persuading the still ruder populace at home that no trophies of 
victory were so glorious as tiie works of Grecian statuaries and 
painters. The provincials, who had been born amidst these 
cherished treasures, groaned at the loss of them, for which many a 
bitter scoflf at their ignorant spoilers afforded slender consolation ; 
nevertheless they learnt to profit by their security from the worse 
miseries of foreign warfare, and extracted wealth from their fertile 
soil more rapidly than their masters could consume it. Achaia, 
indeed, or central Greece, was stricken with a palsy from which no 
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doBiostic tmnquillitjr ^nM xestore her^ and oontinned to dwindfo 
in population and resourcee. The ancient arts of Carthage perished 
with the decay of the Punic element in her population, which seems 
to have been quickly exhausted ; but the progress of improvement 
was felt sensibly in Asia ; and the youthful vigour of Spain, now 
first turned to the pursuits of in;dustry and letters, struck deep into 
the soil, and produced in the course of ages an abundadt harvest of 
intellectual and social improvement. On the whole it was the effete 
and imbecile among the nations that were extinguished by the blow 
which struck down their liberties;* but the young and lusty rallied 
from the shock and rebounded from the pressure. The empire of 
f Rome became, throughout large portions of the globe, the creator of 
;a new life of progress and development. 

Meanwhile the warlike instincts of the Roman people, dispersed 
over a great part of Italy or planted in colonies beyond it, continued 
in full play. The wealth of„the East and West, which served to 
inflame its cupidity, had not yet enervated its vital forces. Its 
armies maintained the old traditions of discipline and obedience, as 
well as their ancient valour ; its officers, ambitious and greedy for, 
themselves, were ever devoted to the glory of their country, and 
inspired with zeal for the extension of her sway. Though the 
march of Remap conquest still advanced for another century with 
almost unabated vigour — which was not, indeed, exhausted even in a 
second or a third — ^yetall these conditions of a flourishing and lasting 
I empire began to decline from this period, and the social decay w^hich 
! commenced at the heart spread slowly through the members of 
, the whole body. It is important to pause at this point in our history, 

; and take a rapid view of the moral causes of this decay, and note 
' the seeds of destruction already germinating in the political consti- 
tution of the republic. 

Notwithstanding the high ceputation for disinterested virtue 
which the ancient Romans have obtained with posterity, we learn 
that no people were ever more intensely devoted to the making of 
money. They amassed riches not only by plunder in war, but at 
.-iiome by usury and thrift, abroad by commerce and speculation. 
To the possession of this much-coveted wealth they were ever ready 
to pay the most slavish deference. Hence, whatever may have been 
the real character of their political organisation so long as a ruling 
caste held predominance in the republic, the equalisation of the 
rival orders was followed by tbe establishment of a plutocracy 
almost pure and simple. The old constitution, such as it is repre- 
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Rented to us, of the patrioiati cunes, or of the heads df fenfei or 
houses, of those who alone were proprietors, alone were judges, 
alone priests and augurs — of those, in short, who formed among 
themselves the ancient commonwealth of the Quirites — ^had passed 
away. The comitia of the curies still nominally existed, and was, 
indeed, convened for the performance of certain religious (Sere- 
monies, but it had no political weight. The real elements ol 
power resided in the comitia of the centuries and tribes ; and in 
both of these, though, as Ave have seen, differently constituted, 
the influence of property pref ailed over numbers. The patri- 
cians strove, as the authority of their own assembly dwindled, 
to get themselves incorporated with the tribes, which down to the 
period at least of the Decemviri, seem to have been wholly 
plebeian. They thus eventually obtained an important position in 
the general assembly of the Roman people, and even contended, 
though it Avould seem without succ«ss, to be rendered eligible for 
the tribunate itself. The tribes continued, however, to be essen- 
tially plebeian. We have already noticed that of the thirty ascribed 
to the institution of Servius ten had been subsequently lost, as 
the result j)erhaps of disastrous Avarfare ; but the Roman territory 
liad been recovered and extended, new tribes had been created, 
and from the year B.c. 241 their number had .continued to be 
fixed at five-and-thir(y. They were further augmented, as we 
shall see, at a subsequent period by the enfranchisement of the 
Italian states, but this increase in their number to forty -live was not 
permanent. With the extension of the empire beyond the peninsula 
no further creation of tribes Avas made, but any newly admitted 
citizen found his place and voted, if he chose to do so, in one of 
those already existing. The thirty-five tribes Avere noAv divided into 
350 centuries, and to these Avere added eighteen centuries of Equites 
or knights, Avho Avere reputed n(§ct to the senators the wealthiest 
order in the state. 

The functions of the two assemblies, both essentially aristo- 
cratic, Avere twofold — elective and legislative. The centuries elected 
the consuls and praetors, and other principal or cunile magistrates. 
The appointment to inferior offices was surrendered to the tribes. 
The power of making laws was claimed equally by both ; and in this 
co-ordinate prerogative, exercised by two assemblies, each comprising 
the whole body of. citizens, but under a different form and arrange- 
ment, consisted one of the most remarkable anomalies of the Roman 
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tneesure were patronised by a tribime, it was submittedi W:w^- 
pular assembly of the tribea In either case the law thui|y|aMd 
became binding upon the whole people ; but no such law could be 
initiated by either the centuries or the tribes; every leg^alattTe 
measure must be Hrst promulgated in the Senate, and deceive the 
sanction of that paramount council of state. If a few instances 
occur of a tribune’s proposing to the people a bill for conferring 
special honours which the Senate chad refused, they must be re* 
garded as acts of irregular encroachment. It would seem, then, that 
the legislative poWer of the popular assemblies was that of sanction 
or rejection rather than of actual enactment. 


The equestrian centuries comprised the wealthiest classes of the 
state. Such individuals among them as had attained to magistracies 
and offices, the exercise of wjbich was generally unrewarded by 
salaries, and required, on the contrary, such an outlay for the amuse- 
ment of the populace as rich men only could undertake, acquired 
the title of nobiles^ together with an inchoate right of admission 
into the Senate. This illustrious order was opened to the public 
men who had served certain offices and borne their charges, but was 
limited to the number of GOO. A high standard of property was 
enforced on all its members, and this was determined by the quin- 
quennial valuation of estates by the censors, who had the power of 
revising the roll, striking off the poor and unworthy, and selecting 
the most distinguished personages to fill their vacancies. The nobles, 
having once attained the distinction of admission, or merely of 
eligibility to the Senate, strained every nerve to maintain this 
position for themselves and their families, and to keep out from it 
their inferiors of the equestrian order, who were striving with equal 
energy to attain to it; and though a place in the Senate was not 
hereditary, the sons of senators might commonly expect to be nomi- 
nated successively to their fathers* places. Hence arose the political 
conflict of the Senate and the knights, which colours throughout the 
later history of the free-state. The Senate, as the party of the 
richest and noblest, assumes sometimes the name, as it succeeds to 
the political character of the patricians; while tlie knights, with the 
names of liberty and equality in their mouths, naturally connect 
themselves for the most part with the inferior and poorer classes, and 
occupy the place of the plebeians. But if these old names still 


occur sometimes in the history of constitutional struggles, it must be 
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Tke sfcrtiggld fpr admiwiem to tihe Senate afieoted vei^y ^hueicAf 
the interests of the competitors. The Senate was the fbttntaiii ^ 
lioman lefmlatioxi. The Senate regulated the admimstratioxi of die 


provinces, organised the financ^ pf the commonwealth, determined i 
questions of peace and war, and treated with the envoys of foreign f 
potentates. The Senate was thus the executive also of the Roman f 
republic ; and to the Senate, rather than to the people, every ; 
magistrate at home and abroaSi was responsible. If its power was 
limited by the right of inter cemo or veto of the tribunes, it pos- 
sessed means of counteracting their opposition by sowing dissen- 
sion among them and playing off one against another, or, in the last 
resort, by creating a dictator with arbitrary p)wers for the pro- 
tection of the state. The commons frequently complained, and 
probably with justice, that the pretence of danger from abroad was 
falsely urged when a dictator was really required to overrule 
opposition from within. But when the Senate found that the 
tribunes were manageable without recurring to this unpalatable 
expedient, it ceased to invoke the strong hand of the dictator. On 
more than one occasion it attained the same end less offensively by 
investing the consuls with irresponsible authority to protect the 
commonwealth. Such a decree, known by the formula, Videreni 
consules ne aliquid detrimenti res puhlica capn'ety was well entitled 
a Senatus consultum uliimum. Against even this, however, the 
people had one defensive weapon in store. No citizen could be sen- 
tenced ‘ caj)itally,’ that is, to the loss either of life or of civil status, 
without an appeal to the people, or permission to withdraw himself 
therefroBl by voluntary exile. If the consuls, under whatever 
authority, violated this constitutional provision, they were them- 
selves liable to sentence at the hands of the comitia of the tribes. 
The opposing pretensions of the Senate and the people on this head 
were never definitively settled, and came more than once into violent 
collision. 


Besides their authority, their influence, and their honourable 
distinction, the senators enjoyed a monopoly of the most lucrative 
government appointments. The missions of proconsuls and pro- 
praetors, with their inferior officers, were gilded, not indeed, with fixed 
salaries, but by gifts from states and potentates, and opportuniti^ 
hardly to be resisted, of touching bribes, and peculation. When 
the rich fields of Greece and Asia were opened to their cupidity tha 
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Iiol>l0ft tbanSoued usury at home and commerce abroad to more 
vulgar capitalists, and devoted themselves to the administration of 
the provinces. They allowed the knights a large share in the occu- 
pation of the most fertile domain-land, and confined the poorer 
classes to the common pastures. When the murmurs of the indigent 
multitude threatened danger to their privileges they invented the 
fatal scheme of satisfying it by a cheap or gratuitous distribution of 
food. The corn-growing provinces of Sicily and Africa were 
mulcted in an annual tribute of grain ; and while the hunger of the 
populace was thus appeased, its passion for amusement was at the 
same time pamperpd by shows in the theatre and circus, provided 
by the chief magistrates. The exhibition of these shows was found 
to be a sure road to popularity, and candidates for office vied with 
one another in thus invoking the favour of the tribes by an ever- 
increasing profusion. The cost of proceeding through the regular 
20Urse of honours, of buying ithe suffrages of the people by shows 
and largesses, and eventually by direct bribes, for the quaestor- 
ship, the eedileship, the praetorship, and the consulship, advanced 
almost year by year, and by the time that the aspirant had reached 
the summit of his ambition he had impoverished himself, and at 
the same time placed himself under such obligations to his sup- 
porters, that it was only by the unscrupulous exercise of his advan- 
tages in a province that he could hope for indemnification. So it 
was that the provinces ultimately paid for the voluptuous idleness 
of the Koman people. 

r But meanwhile the jealous knights, debarred from these guilty 
gratifications, kept watch over the conduct of tlie provincial rulers, 
and invoked against them the retribution of the laws. Murder, 
bribery, peculation, and corrupt administration of justice were 
public crimes, the cognisance of which was reserved to the as- 
sembly of the tribes, and this assAnbly was not indisposed to judge 
severely the crimes of the nobles and the monopolists. The Senate 
tj.c. 608 . contrived, with admirable dexterity, to escape from this 
B.C. 149. hostile judicature by the appointments of tiie qucestiones 
perjietucBy or permanent tribunals, composed solely of members of 
their own order, for the trial of this class of offences. They tunujd 
the flank of the knights, and laughed in the face of the people. The 
knights gradually recovered from their confusion, faced about, and 
now addressed all their efforts to obtain a share at least in the 
administration of justice, and .so use it as to bring the Senat^j to 
terms on the ulterior question of the provincial governments. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

State of religion at this period and progress of disbelief in the national gyfftem 
^The study of the Greek language a^d literature — Early histories of Rome 
written b5^ the Grecian freedmen <ff the noble houses — Ennius an imitator 
of Homer — Influence of the Grecian women — Depravation of morals — 
Divorces — Bacchanalian mysteries — The Romans adopt the forms add 
rhythms of Greek composition — Further change of manners in the direction 
of Greek models — First sympt<jp)s of a tendency towards monarchy — 
Resistance to foreign corruption by Cato the Censor. 

We will turn now from the state of party pofttics in the city to 
take a glance at the ideas and manners of the Roman people at this 
criticfil period in their history, when the occasional and casual 
relations they had hitherto entertained with Greece had become 
fixed and constant, and rapidly in(u*eased in close and reciprocal 
influence. On the side of Rome, with which we are here concerned, 
this influence is conspicuously apparent in the shape which the old 
mythology of Italy began now to assume, in the disappearance of 
many ancient national divinities, and the introduction of Hellenic 
deities in their place. The Sabine names of Consus, Lunus, Juturna, 
Feronia, and others become lost altogether, or njerged in those of 
foreign divinities, whose attributes are supposed to resemble them. 
Apollo, first honoured with a temple at Rome, a.u.c. 321, advances 
ill estimation among the citizens, and obtains the distinction ,j.c. 642 . 
of public games in his honour in the year B.C. 212. 2t2. 

^sculapius is evoked from Epidaurus by a decree of the Senate 
in 291 ; Cybele, or, as the Romans call her, Bona Dea, is u.c. 403 . 
invited to Rome in 205. The introduction of the Baccha- 
nalia, or mysteries of the Grecian Dionysus, caused so much dis- 
turbance or jealousy, that the Senssie in 186 issued a decree 
for their suppression throughout Italy. But the sceptical 
philosophers of Greece followed quickly in the train of her religious 
ceremonies. The extravagances of belief went, as usual, hand in hand 
with scepticism. The poet Ennius introduced the rational explanations 
of the ancient mythology recommended to his own countrymen by 
the Greek Evemerus ; and from rationalism the step was easy to 
doubt, and finally to disbelief altogether. The magistrates of Rome 
uiaintained the ceremonial of processions, sacrifices, and auguries, 
as an engine of state-policy ; but the higher classes almost wholly 
renounced their fathers* faith in them, and had little scruple in 
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openly deriding them. From the time, indeed, that the plebeians 
had been admitted to the priesthood and angurships, the nobility of 
Rome had slackened in their zeal for the maintenance of the old 
traditions. Fate or fortune became commonly regarded as the im- 
passive ruler of the universe. The sceptical disposition of the day 
is r^resented by the expression qf its most popular writer, Ennius* 
* If there be gods at aU, at least they do not concern themselves with 
the care of human affairs.* 

At this period the Roman nobles began to make use of the Greek 
language, and got themselves instructed in it by slaves or clients of 
Greek extraction. They employed Greek writers to compose their 
own history for tSiem. Diodes of Peparethus was the first who 
compiled a narrative of the foimdation of the city. The freedmen, 
to whom was now naturally assigned the task of celebrating the 
exploits of their patrons’ families, were doubtless prompt to embellish 
them. Hence the rage, already noticed, for discovering a Greek extrac- 
tion, or a Trojan, which was reputed not less honourable, for the Roman 
gentes. -®neas and Hercules, and other heroes or demigods, were 
made to serve as founders for many patrician houses. As soon as 
the Romans set foot in Phrygia they recognised their pretended 
connexion with the restored city of Ilium. The Scipios and other 
magnates paid cqurt to Grecian poets and historians, and received 
the incense of their flattery in return. Ennius, the first of the 
Roman poets, a native of Calabria, who pretended himself to a 
Grecian origin, and was equally versed in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, introduced the works of Homer to the Italians by imitation 
and translation, and was long held by his grateful countrymen as a 
worthy rival of the father of epic verse. Instruction in the Greek 
language and literature became, under the name of Grammar, the 
most essential part of a liberal education, and every Roman mansion 
employed its Grecian pedagogue lo train the children of the family 
in this necessary lore. The Greek women, fascinating and accom- 
plished, completed the subjugation of the Roman conquerors. The 
rough and homely matrons of Sabellia could no longer retain the 
hearts of their spouses, ensnared during a long absence by the wiles 
of these foreign mistresses. The injured women were not slow in 
avenging themselves. The first divorce at Rome had taken place in 
the year of the city 520. About half a century later occurred the 
scandal of the Bacchanalian mysteries, at which many hundreds 
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of Roman matrons are reputed to have devoted themsdtves to orgies 
of the grossest licentiousness. 

But the invasion of Grecian manners became conspicuous in every 
department of life. The petty narrowness of the old Roman culture 
was enlarged in its laws and social iostitutions. The strict Roman ^ 
conceptions of marriage and property yielded in many important 
particulars to a wider and more generous philosophy. But what 
the Roman principles gained in breadth they lost no doubt in 
intensity. The cultivation of the ideas of Greece, of her arts and 
sciences, her moral and intdlectual interests, transformed the 
children of Quirinus into mere cosmopolitans. The Romans aban- 
doned their old Saturnian verse, the native Utterance of their 
sentiment and passion, and deigned to bind themselves in the 
trammels of the Greek hexameter. At this foreign metre they 
laboured diligently and without repining for more than a century, 
and in the end created a poetical rhythm and diction hardly if at 
all inferior to that of their masters, which deserves to be accounted 
one of the most extraordinary phenomena in all literary history. 
But they sacrificed no doubt both the spirit and the form of the 
old Italian inspiration, and we know not how much the national 
genius may have suffered in consequence. They were hardly less 
successful in naturalising the Grecian drama. Enough of the plays 
of Plautus and Terence survives to show how well they learnt to 
move in the fetters of the Greek Comic Muse ; aiid the names oi 
Livius Andronicus, of Csecilius, of Attius and Pacuvius attest, with 
others, the abundance of this dramatic literature, which we can more 
complacently admire, inasmuch as it did not supplant any genuine 
Roman growth of an earlier epoch. 

If we take a further glance at the manners and customs of the 
Romans at this period, we may observe how the life of the city 
becomes distinguished from that«of the country, and that of the 
Campanian baths from both the one and the other. The first was 
the life of the forum and the temples; the stated performance of 
civil and religious acts; the formal reception of freedmen and 
giving of legal opinions to clients in the morning ; public businese 
in the forum or Senate-house towards noon; preparation for 
public speaking with hired rhetoricians ; retirement for sleep at 
mid-day ; the exercises of the Campus Martiua, swimming, wrest- 
ling, and fencing in the afternoon; the supper diversified with 
singing and bufibonery ; and so to bed at sundown. In the coun- 
try there was the superintendence of the farm and household; 



^Hhing, and other field^apoits ; the em] 
hours in reading, writing, or dictating, generally on a OOH^ or 
tvm in bed ; slewing much in the day, but rising again widt the 
first break of morning. At the baths there was a complete holiday 
from all duties, public or domestic ; throwing off of the toga, going 
barefoot and lightly clad in a Grecian dressing-gown ; lounging 
through the day, gossiping with idle acquaintances, iridulging in 
long and repeated ablutions, invoking the aid of foreign artists in 
song and music to wile away the hours of vacant indolence. While, 
indeed, the Roman was equally proud of the austore discipline of 
the city and the country, he was ashamed of his recreations at the 
seaside, and regarded it as an indulgence akin to vice to relax 
even for a moment from the stern routine of self-imposed duty. 
But the siren Sloth was gradually gaining his ear, and every 
further step that he took into the realms of Grecian luxury estranged 
him more and more from the^love of business which he had em- 
braced as a passion, and made his second nature. The domestic 
morality of the Romans was thus undermined in many of its dearest 
relations, when a guilty ambition began first to prompt them to seek 
in the conduct of public affairs a personal and selfrsh aggran- 
disement. 

At this periodj indeed, the high civil position maintained by a 
narrow oligarchy of noble families closely connected by inter- 
marriage, which shared among themselves all the gre.it offices of the 
commonwealth, might naturally foster such irregular aspirations, 
and point to the establishment of a monarchy, limited by the mutual 
jealousies of its aristocratic assessors, in place of a republic whicli 
i was democratic only in name. To the elder Scipio Africanus the 
I people, as we have seen, woidd, in the exuberance of its gratitude, 
have offered a consulship for life. He declined an honour which 
would have made him a king or % doge, and might have transformed 
the commonwealth into a constitutional hereditary monarchy. Had 
the nobles been left to work out their own career, it is not impos- 
sible that this is a phase through which the Roman state might 
have passed, in which perhaps it might have long continued. But 
their course was rudely intercepted by the torrent of national cor- 
iruption and military vices which soon broke down every moral 
1 barrier. A reaction against them was engendered in the minds of 
the people ; leaders were not wanting, some honestly, some of evil 
design, to inflame the hostility of the masses. When Cato ‘the 
Censor,’ a rude but vigorous scim of the Latian homesteads, took 









on to rebuke their abandonment of the nati<mal 
he found the people well-disposed to cheer him onwarda. ISbe po«l 
Nsevius, the first of the Roman satirists^ had met with pCffAslar 
sympathy in his gibes against the haughty Scipios and Metelli; 
he had been exiled through their influence to Africa ; but the spirit 
of criticism and raillery survived^ his fall. Cato served the state 
in war andT in peace, and was wflfted through the career of honours 
to the consulship, and even to the censorship, from which he derived 
the title by which he is distinguished in history. In every place, 
and on all occasions, he rebuked the pride of the nobles and abated 
their insolence. He caused their chiefs to be cited before the 
popular assembly. The story of the charges agaftist Africanus, and 
his indignant r(*bnke ot‘ them, of his final retirement from Rome, 
and forbidding his body to be buried there, has beer already re- 
coided ; but it was under Cato’s influence that these indignities were 
heaped upon him, and the aristocr^icy humiliated in his person. 
The flight of tliis national hero emboldened his adversaries, 
nnd Caio obtained the condemnation of his valiant brother Asia- 
ticus in a heavy fine, and threatened him with still grosser 
injuries. 

Of Cato, indeed, Livy has said, in the remarkable passage in 
which he has summed up his character, that, much as he harassed 
the nobles, they were not slower or less persistent in their attacks 
ii[K)n him. Tlie long public career of this illustrious Roman was a 
constjint struggle with tlie public enemies of the state abroad, and 
■with the factions and the fashions of liis own countrymen at home. 
He is cornmoidy cited as a typical representative of the old Roman 
character, as it existed in the age of liberty and progress, before it 
was corrupted by foreign vices, and enervated by success and 
indulgence. Harsh it undoubtedly was, punctilious and morose ; 
according to modern notions gro^ly unjust and cruel ; in no rela- 
tion of life did Cato and the Romans of Cato’s type allow any 
place to the common feelings of humanity when apparently opposed 
to the stern sense of duty, the duty of advancing the interests of the 
state, of the farm, and of the household. Such men were equally 
severe in their treatment of their enemies, of their women, of their 
slaves, and of their cattle. In most, however, of the Romans whose 
characters are open to us there may be traced a certain effusion of 
sentiment and emotion, which relieves while it contrasts with their 
general lines of hardship and barbarity. In Cato we meet with no 
such milder symptoms ; if he ever relaxed at all it was only into a 
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jiMt inore or leas grim in its character. But when he couneelled 
the dismiBsal of the Greek philosophers from Rome, lest they should 
corrupt the people, it is remarked to his credit that he desired that 
th^ir applicaticm should at least be answered courteously. With all 
his di^ke for Grician manners, he saw at last the necessity of 
yielding to the current so far as to leam the language of Greece 
even in his latest years ; and it shoftld be observed tliat, even in the 
mild and polished age of the great historian, Livy has no word to 
say against him for any excess in rudeness or ferocity. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Tiberias Gracehas observes the growing depopalation of Italy, and conceives 
the project of raising the condition of the Roman commonalty — As tribune 
of the people he proposes a distribution of lands — Resistance of the Senate 
and nobles — Tiberius slain in a riot. — (b.c. 133.) 

Popular story loves to trace the origin of great political movements 
to casual incidents, and thus the agitation of the agrarian laws by the 
Gracchi, one of the most signal events in the history of the republic, 
was first, it is s«'iid, excited by the reflections which arose on a par- 
ticular occasion in the mind of the young Tiberius Gracchus. This 
scion of the noble but plebeian house of the Sempronii was travers- 
v.o. 617. Etruria in the year 137, on his route to join the armies 
B.c. 137. Qf Rome before Numantia. His way lay through many 
famous cities, once the centres of arts and civilisation, now reduced 
to a mean condition in the general downfall of their country. The 
nobles of the conquered province had either perished utterly, or had 
hidden themselves among the medley of races which formed the 
mixed population of Rome and pther still flourishing cities of her 
empire. If a remnant still inhabited the mansions of their ances- 
tors, they had ceased to be popular chieftains, and had resigned 
themselves to obscure luxury as the masters of a swarm of slaves. 
Great portions of their territory had undergone confiscation. Roman 
colonies had been planted and amply endowed with lands among 
them. Large tracts, however, had been removed from the public 
domain, which were meant for distribution among the Roman 
people, as occasion might require, while in the meantime they 
might relieve the state of a part of her burdens by the levy of a 
s m aii rentcharge upon the tenants or leaseholders to whom she 
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should abiign them. This land-tax, indeed, had been remitted, as 
we have seen, to the whole soil of Italy since the conquest of Mace* 
donia, and the tenants of the state had become exempt from the , 
payment of any rent whatsoever. The distinction^etween the quifi- \ 
tary land, conceded to the Roman citizen in possession, and the i 
national dojnain which he was permitted thus to occupy has been 
explained already. The question of the rights of possession and 
occupation, on which the agrarian legislation of the republic wa^ 
founded, had been brought prominently forward at an earlier period. 
It will suffice to remind the reader that, after much agitation, it was 
at last peremptorily decided by the law of Licinius,^hat possession of 
land should be limited to a certain amount, and the right ^.c. Bit 
of occupation be always revocable by the state, with a view 
to the assignment of land in property to her poorer citizens, and 
especially to the colonies she should plant, whenever public policy 
demanded. From time to time such assignments had no doubt been 
made, b\it the colonies had perhaps in all cases been endowed with 
lands newly conquered rather than with such as were already in the 
nominal possession of the state. The splendid estates of the nobles, 
which had for generations descended from father to son as regularly 
as if they had been actually freeholds, had come to be regarded as 
their own indefeasibly. Scattered far and wide overfthe face of Italy, 
they were seldom visited by the real proprietors who claimed their 
produce. The Roman magnate, living in profuse magnificence in 
the city, or at some choice villa in the hills or on the coast, abandoned 
their cultivation to slaves under the management of an agent, him- 
self a slave also. But slave-laboui-, though vainly supposed to be ? 
cheap, was proved to be really dear labour. It was foimd to be ' 
dangerous as well as costly. The employment of slaves was cur- 
tailed and their number reduced. Rome and the great cities could 
be supplied with corn from abroad. * Extensive tracts of Italian soil 
were transferred from tillage to pasture. A few mounted shepherds 
could keep watch over large droves of cattle in the plains, while 
swine were allowed to run almost wild in the forests. Here and 
there a solitary herdsman might be seen with his staflT or pike to 
scare the wolves and boars in the mountains; but in seasons cf 
alarm from the servile population even these wretched weapons were 
forbidden him. If Tiberius paused on his way to address these people, 
he found, with disgust, that they w^e foreigners of strange features 
and barbarous idiom, Thracians, Africans, or Iberians ; and from 
town to town these seemed to be the only inhabitants of the land 
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He rememlj^exed the mighty armies which Etruria had sent hrst 
against Rome herself, and afterwards against the enemies of Home ; 
and he asked himself had these myriads sunk into the earth and left 
DO descendants b^|End them ? If the Etrurians had perished, what 
at least had become of their conquerors ? 

TiberiM® was the elder son of a Sempronius Gracchus, who had 
been censor and twice consul, and had twice enjoyed the distinction 
of a triumph ; his mother was a Cornelia, the daughter of the elder 
Scipio Africanus, the conqueror of Hannibal. Though thus highly 
born, the youth had been bred to bspouse the interests of the com- 
mons, still constantly engaged in the struggle for property and 
privilege with the nobles. After his father’s death his mother had 
educated him in letters and eloquence, and caused him to be imbued 
with the liberal Grecian learning. He was much impressed with the 
spectaicle he had witnessed, and drew from it profound political con- 
clusions. But he continued his route into Spain. He there acted 
as qu 80 stor to the proconsul Mancinus; amidst his leader’s, reverses 
he acquired military experience, and obtained some distinction. At 
last his address, coupled with the confidence with which he had 
inspired the enemy, enabled him to effect a treaty at a critical 
moment, and rescue 20,000 Romans from death or captivity. The 
republic, indeed^ refused to ratify the agreement, as unauthorised 
and dishonourable ; but while with antique severity she gave up to 
the Numantians the general whose convention she disowned, she 
heaped rewards upon his subordinate, already a favourite with the 
people, for the dexterity with which he had done her so good a 
service. 

The young qiisestor returned to Rome, not forgetful of what he 
had observed in his journey through Etruria. He extended his ex- 
perience by inquiry, and soon learnt that the melancholy condition 
of that district was common tef it with the greater part of Italy. 
Almost everywhere the old nobility had hidden their heads in the 
cities, and abandoned the country to a progressive depopulation. 
Vast estates had fallen into the hands of the wealthy few, who had 
chased the free cultivators from the soil, and transferred it to scanty 
bands of captive labourers. The disasters of the Roman arms in 
Spain had at the same time revealed to him the actual weakness of 
the military power, which provoked hostilities simultaneously on 
every frontier of its wide-spread dominions. There was a time, as 
he might liave read, when Italy could arm 700,000 foot- soldiers ano 
mount 70,000 cavaliers, all freemen, all trained warriors ? but now, 
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if another Pyrrhus or Hannibal should attack her, whtere were the 
resources of Italy to resist him ? Should the Italian tribes them- 
selves rise against their mistress, by what force could they be con- 
trolled ? What power was there at Rome to repel the assault of 
an imperator who should dare to march her own legions against 
her ? To • the ardent imaginatidn of the young enthusiast the 
vaunted energy of the conquering city seemed already to be no 
more than nominis umhra^ the unsubstantial shadow of her ancienl 
glory. ^ 

True it is that the pictures which the Romans themselves drew, 
even at a later period, of the decline of populatioj| in the peninsula 
were much exaggerated. The people had been displaced rather 
than destroyed. Numbers had emigrated from the fields into the ; 
cities ; still greater numbers, perhaps, if they had quitted Italy had 
settled themselves in the provinces, and contributed to circulate the 
lifeblood of Italy throughout the em*pire. If the legions ceased to 
be recruited from Italy herself, they were still replenished from the 
mass of the Italians and Romans who constituted the ruling race in 
Greece and Africa and Asia Minor. The casual observations we 
are apt to make on the movement of population are commonly 
delusive when we are destitute of actual enumeration to guide and 
check us. It must, however, be admitted thht a tremendous 
change was actually taking place at this time in the occupation of 
Italy, although this may be traced partly to natural causes, which 
no political action could have effectively controlled. It was common 
at the same period to other countries very differently circumstanced. 
The poverty of Greece experienced it perhaps as much as the wealth 
of Italy. These two peninsulas, which project so deeply into the 
Mediterranean, had both been famous at an earlier period for their 
crops of grain, and the dense population they nourished at the foot 
of their rugged moimtains. But^that was a time when both these 
regions were divided into numerous petty states, and occupations of 
land were necessarily small. Both, however, were peculiarly adapted 
to the nurture of cattle. They abounded in cool pastures among 
the mountains for the summer, and warmer tracts of level land for 
the winter. As soon as political restrictions were shaken off pro- 
perties became enlarged, and embraced tracts of both hill and plain 
together. Then first these countries began to reap the fruits of their 
natural capabilities. Proprietors found it their interest to breed 
cattle in greater numbers, and to reduce in the same proportion their 
ouAtivation of grain. An attempt to check by legislation the coui'se 
. o t 
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of this iiAtural proceaa could hardly fail to be attended with disas- 
trous consequences. 

The problem, indeed, admitted of no peaceable solution. To 
restrain the free cultivation of Italy by the assignment of lands to 
a few thousand free proprietors was a chimera. To leave the soil 
to the cultivation of slaves was to*perp6t^ate and intensify a plague- 
spot which could not fail to issue in the corruption of the whole 
body. But the emancipation of the servile caste and the abolition 
of slavery were ideas entirely beyond the scope of the political 
reasoning of the ancients. Plato and Aristotle had attempted to 
defend the principle of slavery, but since their time it had been 
thought better to accept it as a fact and a necessity, but make no 
pretence of justifying it. The outbreak of the slaves in Sicily at this 
moment might serve to enhance the anxiety of Tiberius Gracchus, 
but the mass of his countrymen drew from it no political les- 
son whatever. They regarded their slaves as their actual enemies 
hardly less than the Gauls or the Carthaginians, and they resented 
their revolt and nerved themselves to repress it with the same 
determination with which they would have asserted their empire 
against the attack of a foreign invader. Often, indeed, had the 
Roman master been thus attacked by the slaves of his own house- 
hold. The law had armed him with full authority to control and 
punish them, and this authority he still maintained by ever-increasing 
severity. But the revolt of Eunus, in Sicily, was a rebellion on a 
' national scale. Throughout the whole of the island the slaves rose 
by hundreds of thousands. Among them there were men of intelli- 
gence and education as well as of active bravery ; but the pretensions 
which their leader made to magical powers seem to show that he 
depended more on the energy of brutal fanaticism than on the highei 
qualities of civilised • men. The policy of the Roman masters had 
always been to deprive their slaVes of the means of concert among 
themselves, and they were now successful on a large scale, as they 
had so constantly been on a smaller. The insurgents gained, indeed, 
8f>me victories over the generals who were first sent to repress them, 
but they were unable to maintain a campaign agains| practised 
troops and leaders. After a year of desolating riots the revolt was 
finally put down ; the decimated slaves were reduced to a condition 
worse, perhaps, than before, and things went on in their accustomed 
course of suffering on one side and insecurity on the other. 

But Tiberius regarded the policy of his countrymen from another 
point of view also. His aims for the elevation of the lower class 
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of citissens, by giving them the etatus of landed proprietors, embraced 
at the same time the depression of the magnates of the aristocracy. 
He observed the gulf that was ever widening between the two 
classes of the nobles and the commons : the one constantly enriched 
by the appropriation of political ofBce, which was the surest road tOj 
wealth; the other kept in povert^r and idleness by the contempt | 
which as a nation of warriors it felt, and was encouraged to feel, for ' 
the lucrative pursuits of commercial enterprise. The nobles, who 
for the sake of their own monopoly encouraged and pandered to this 
prejudice, were content to nourish it by a stream of perpetual 
largesses, which the people mistook for generous liberality. Here 
again the young reformer mistook the real character of the evil he 
wished to counteract. He might be shocked to hear the calculation 
made that the mass of free citizens amounted to 400,000, while oi f 
all this number not more than 2,000 could be designated as men of ! 
property — as, at least, was asserted seme years later — but it could ' 
have been of little avail to confer small portions of land upon 
20,000 more. The evil would have soon recurred with unabated 
virulence. He should have aimed at opening the career of honours 
to a larger number of citizens, and of honourable commerce to ail. 
The first of these courses was urged and, indeed, effected by the 
demagogues who succeeded him ; the latter was ultimately brought 
into play by the force of circumstances, and the elevation of the 
knights and the publicans in the social scale, which resulted from the 
one and the other, was, in fact, the most beneficial revolution in the 
history of Rome. But the time was not yet come. The aristocracy 
was now all-powerful, and it was inspired with a vigorous determi- 
nation to remain so. 

There were two roads at Rome to honour and influence. The 
one lay through the ordinary course of the public magistracies, for 
which any citizen, indeed, was coaipetent to sue, though none but 
men of birth and connexions had ordinarily a chance of success. 
With these advantages Tiberius was richly endowed. He had reached 
the age when he might seek and enjoy the quaestorship ; the next 
step would make him ledile ; from thence he might in due time attain 
the praiton^ip ; and lastly, but not before his forty -third year, the 
consulship. In the course of such a career many opportunities 
might occur for introducing salutary measures of reform. But it 
was a slow career ; its success might be precarious. Tiberius was 
impatient. As a plebeian he was eligible at once to the tribuneship, 
which would give him power equal in some respects to the consul- 
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ship itself, for it would enable him both to propose the most impmrtaut 
tneasures himself, and by his single veto to frustrate the measures of 
his opponents in the highest magistracies. Further, it would confer . 
upon him personal inviolability, a security much needed in the 
violent struggles which in violent hands it was calculated to provoke. 
Tiberius sued for the tribuneship, and the people, already aware of 
the ends he had in view, elected him with acclamation, and en- 
couraged him to pursue them, and recover the public land for the 
.po^>rer citizens. 

The young reformer immediaUely proposed the revival of the 
Licinian law, limiting the possession of public domain to the extent of 
u.c. 621. j^g^ra. He allowed, indeed, a certain additional assign- 
B.c. 133. naent to proprietors who had children, and he devised some 
measure for the indemnification of those who were to be at once 
deprived of their actual occupations. The enactment was no doubt 
within the terms of the existing law, and from the strictly legal pointy 
of view might seem even moderate and indulgent; but as a measurei 
of practical justice it must fairly be regarded as harsh and illiberal,! 
while its expediency was even more questionable, for it plainly couldj 
not be carried against the prejudices and interests of the great land- 
holders without a violent revolution. Long and fierce were the debates 
that ensued ; but the question could not fail to be removed from the 
region of debate, and the voice of reason became drowned in the 
clamour of the populace. Then the Senate resorted to the means it 
had of defeating an obnoxious tribune by securing the veto of one 
of his colleagues. A tribune named Octavius was prevailed upon 
thus to interfere. Tiberius was roused to fury, and obtained from the 
assembly of the tribes the expulsion of his opponent from ofifice. 
A riot ensued, in which Octavius was wounded as well as defeated. 
Tiberius himself, with his brother Caius and his father-in-law 
Appius Claudius, were nominated triumvirs for carrying his mea- 
sure, the lex S€7npronia, into effect. 

This commission, however, proved disastrous to the cause. The 
young tribune had, perhaps, been too moderate in his proposed 
enactment. A simpler and more arbitrary measure would have been 
easier to carry into execution. The provisions for compensation 
were complicated, and required time and patience. The nobles took 
advantage of the delay, and had recourse to the old artifice, which 
had succeeded against a Cassius, a Manlius, and a Meslius, of instill- 
ing into the mmds of the people a prejudice against their champion. 
They insinuated that he had accepted a diadem and purple robe as 
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presents from foreign emissaries, and they drove him in return to , 
strengthen himself by the lavish distribution among the people at 
. the treasures bequeathed to the state by Attains, king of Pergamus. 
The decree for this purpose, proposed by a tribune and carried by 
the tribes, was a glaring encroachment upon Ihe legal prerogative of 
the Senate.^ Again the nobles retJiUated ; again Tiberius joined issue 
with them. He proposed to adm it the knights to a place in the 
Itribunals with the senators. The privilege of presiding at political 
Jtrial^ was highly valued and coveted. It gave influence ; perhap| 
it led to the attainment of still* more tangible advantages. It con- 
ferred authority over the lives and fortunes of the higliest servants 
of the state, if impeached by the agents of faction; and doubtless it 
became, in the growing corruption of the times, an instrument for 
the extortion of pecuniary payments. Whether or no the knights 
should^ sit in the Indicia became from this time forth one of the 
urgent questions of the age. • 

Tin^e went on ; the tribune must vacate his office in due season, 
and then his person would be no longer protected. It w^as necessary 
for him to obtain a renewal of his term. He demanded re-eJection 
for the following year. The nobles exclaimed that the re-election 
would be illegal. Tumults again ensued. The partisans of Tiberius 
were broken in force; many of them were engaged with their 
harvests in the country. Amidst the confusion Tiberius called on 
his friends to help him, and raised, it was said, his hand to his head 
to guard it from blow or menace. ‘He demands the diadem,’ ex- 
claimed his oj)j)onents. Scipio Nasica, a chief of the nobles, the 
foremost man of the time, urged the consul Scsevola to slay the 
tyrant, as the patriot consuls had done before him. When he 
hesitated Scipio himself leapt forward, throwing the skirt of his 
toga over his head, as one about to perform an act of sacrifice, and 
called on the citizens to avenge* themselves upon the traitor. A 
conflict ensued, in which some lives were lost by blows, some by 
falling over the edge of the Tarpeian rock ; for the tumult had been 
shifted from the comitia to the Capitol. Tiberius sought refuge in 
thrs temple of Jupiter, but the doors were closed against him by the 
priests. He stumbled over a dead body, and before he could re- 
cover himself was struck with a club by Saturninus, one of his own 
treacherous colleagues in the tribuneship. Thus assailed he was soon 
dispatched, and as many as three hundred of his partisans perished 
in the fray. Their corpses were dragged ignominiously to the Tiber 
and cast into the stream. This was the first blood shed in the civil 
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disturbances of Uie republic. It was but the beginninf^ of bloodshed 
and of the wars of citizen against citizen which distracted her 
during the century that still intervened before she could be trans- 
formed into an Empire* 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Scipio jEmilianus defends the interests of the nobles against the claims of the 
commons — The Italian states seek force themselves into the privileges 
of the Roman aristocracy, and choose Scipio as their champion — His mys- 
terious death — The commons undertake the cause of the Italians — Cains 
Gracchus, tribun^ of the people, advocates an agrarian law, and other 
measures in the interest of the commons — He founds colonies at Capua, 
Tarentura, and Carthage — The Senate arms the consul Opimius with 
extraordinary powers, and he is overthrown and slain. — (b.c. 130-121.) 

The nobles had effected the destruction of their enemy, and had 
cast a slur upon his memory. To this slander, indeed, the people 
might attach little importance ; but their views were baffled by the 
inherent difficulties of the measure which their champion had 
effected. Appius Claudius died about this time, and the places of 
the deceased triumvirs were supplied by M. Fulviua-Elaccus, and 
C. P apirius ^axbQ. The attempts they still made to put the new law 
in force "served only to increase their embarrassments. Every 
partition they proposed was parried by excuses and evasions. The 
occupiers resisted, documents were lost, limitations were contested. 
The tribunes, some hostile, others lukewarm, gave no aid to the 
perplexed managers ; the Senate covertly undermined their authority 
while the attention of the people was studiously diverted to other 
objects. The lex Sempronia remained after all almost wholly 
inoperative. 

At this conjuncture Scipio ^milianus returned victorious from 
Numantia. He was the son of L. ^milius Paulus, and was adopted 
by Scipio, from whom he inherited also the title of Africanus. His 
exploits and the brilliancy of his name and origin, nor less his 
reputation for discretion and virtue, might point him out as the 
fittest umpire between the rival factions of the city. But he was 
himself an eminent member of the dominant oligarchy, and it was 
reported of him that on hearing of the death of the demagogue, his 
own brother-in-law, he had not scrupled to exclaim, in the language 
of Homer, ‘ So perish all who do the like ajgain I ’ Nevertheless, 
whatever his views and prejudices, he was modei^ate in action. He 
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contented himself with measures of obstruction and dday, till the 
breaking out of war withiihe Illyrians gave pretext for auspendlBg 
the further execution of the law. 

The nobles, indeed, had found support where they might have 
least expected it, in the subject states of Italy, which Home had 
dignified with the name of aljies of the republic. It had been 
their policy to place the afEairs of these states under the control 
of the aristocratic party in each, and had extended to their nobles 
a shar^ in their own social prerogatives. The chiefs of Samniuifc 
and Campania were hardly l5ss interested in the abuse of the 
agrarian laws than the Koman Optimates themselves. At the same 
time they had viewed with intense disgust the elevation of the 
clients and freedmen of the Romans to the status of citizens of the 
sovereign republic, while they were themselves kept a;; a distaiye, 
nor suffered to have a voice in the election of her magistrates. 
They rejoiced in the contempt which even the discreet and moderate 
Scipio < evinced for the rabble of the Roman forum, when he ex- 
claimed, on finding himself interrupted by their clamour, ‘ Silence, 

I ye bastard Romans I think ye that I regard the cries of citizens 
whom I myself brought captives into Italy ? * The wealthy Italians 
feared the result of new agrarian distributions; they hated the 
wretched hordes who banded themselves with .the race of their 
actual conquerors, and now sought to recover the estates which 
had been taken from them. They sought rather to obtain the 
citizenship themselves for the means of advancement it held out ; 
and they chose Scipio as their patron with the deliberate view of 
forcing themselves into the Roman state. 

Scipio had been twice consul ; now, when the name of dictator 
was pronounced by the classes which demanded rest from imceasing 
agitation, no man could stand in competition with the conqueror of 
Numantia. Caius, the brother of Tiberius Gracchus, retorted upon 
him with the cry of ‘ a tyrant I ’ but Scipio replied calmly, ^ The 
enemies of Rome may well wish me dead, for they know that while 
I JivfiLJSome^ cannot perish.’ Scipio was, indeed, about to die, and 
genuine freedom was destined not long to survive him. He had 
retired to his chamber to meditate a discourse which he was to pro- 
nounce on the morrow before the people ; on the morrow he was 
fouild dead in his bed. No wound, it was asserted, appeared on the 
body ; his slaves, however, affirmed that the house had been entered 
at night and a murder perpetrated by persons unknown to them* 
Suspicion fell sometimes on Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi; 
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and agfdn on 8 ^ the wife of Scipio himself, who vrm sup- 

tt.o. 635. posed to have private motives of enmity, but the Senate 
B.0, 126. declined to prosecute the inquiry, and to the Senate the 
odium was generally attached by the classes which sought to blacken 
its reputation and beat SOwn its influence. 

The Italians were struck with consternation. They# had been 
silently working their way to their cherished object, the franchise of 
the city. wPerperna . a distinguished captain among them, had scaled 
the heights of the Koinan constitution. By serving a magistracy in 
his own city he had acquired the LStin riglit ; from thence he had 
ascended to the Ropian, and lastly he had been elected consul. But 
the death of Scipio encouraged the Senate to proscribe the claims of 
these ambitious subjects. They even decreed the expulsion of them 
frqm the city. 

Hereupon the leaders of the popular party stepped forward and 
made common cause with the Ittilians, and this was the beginning of 
the long struggle which eventually raised the provinces, through a 
series of civil wars, to the level of Rome herself. Caius Gracchus, 
with politic boldness, offered himself as their patron. Fulvius 
seconded him, and, being elected consul, introduced sundry mea- 
sures for their advantage. The Senate resisted, and contrived to 
get the consul removed to the command of an army, and Caius to 
an official post in Sardinia. The Italians were exasperated at their 
disappointment. The little commonwealth of Fregellae rashly flew to 
D.0. 629. arms. The nobles wanted nothing better. They promj)tly 
B.o. 126. down the revolt, and inflicted a chastisement upon 

the rebels which daunted the spirit of the Italians for another 
generation. 

The nobles were not disposed to lose their opportunity. Failing 
to connect any other Italian states with this abortive insurrection, 
they turned upon Caius as its priftie mover, and caused him to be 
impeached. But in this they went too far. The impeachment 
failed, and Caius was elected tribune, and urged all the more 
strongly to carry his brother’s plans into effect. Tiberius, indeed, 
had been solely devoted to improving, as best he might, the condition 
of the poorer citizens. Caius aimed at a reconstruction of the national 
polity. His mother Cornelia, dismayed at the loss of one of her 
sons, prayed him to abstain from so perilous a project. But his 
was not the simple character of his brother. His patriotism was 
not unalloyed with personal motives of ambition and revenge, 
and he pledged himself without reserve to the cause of revolution. 
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His first object, in conformity with the common practice t>f the 
Roman politicians, was to terrify his opponents by attacks upon 
individuds. He threatened Octavius with proscription from oflic^ 
and PopiJius, who had been active in the prosecution of his bro- 
ther’s adherents, with impeachment. Popilius dared not confiront 
his accuser before the tribunal oif the commons, and withdrew, as 
the only course left him, into -Voluntary exile. This done, Caioa 
prcceeded to confirm by repeated edicts the principle of his brother’s 
agrarian law, though he advanced no nearer to its practical execu- 
tion. Caius Gracchus is said to diave been the first w ho appoin ted a 
r ejgular distributi on of corn among the poorer citizens, thouglTTie 
was not the first, as we have seen, to introduced practice which . 
could not fail to become fixed and constant. He established 
customs’ duties to be levied on various important articles of luxury ; 
he decreed the gratuitous supply of clothing to the soldiers, who hrfd 
hitherto provided for themselves ; h§ founded colonies for the im- 
mediate^ relief of citizens who were waiting in vain for the promised j 
assignment of lands ; and he caused the poo r to be employed on 
public works, in the making of roads and bridges. All these mea- 
sures were to be carried by the votes of the people, and all required 
to be recommended by the eloquence of the proposer. But the 
speeches of the great tribune were distinguished not only by their 
eloquence, but by an innovation of peculiar significance. Hitherto 
the speakers in the forum were wont to look towards the portion of 
the open space called the comitium, which was occupied by the 
patrician curies; but Caius Gracchus turned and addressed himself 
to the mass of the citizens behind the rostra, a practice which from 
thenceforth became regular. By these innovations he laid a wide 
basis of popularity. The people hailed them as tokens of good 
things to come, and assured him of their support. Various enact- 
ments followed which trenched nyre or less upon the prerogatives 
of birth and wealth. But a more serious change was that by whiclA 
the knights were admitted partially, if not, as some suppose, exclu- 1 
sively, to the judicial appointments of the state. In a republic, it* 
has been observed, the judicial prerogative is the most important of 
all public ftmctions. If it fall into the hands of a class or party it 
becomes inevitably an instrument of persecution and aggrandise- 
ment. As long as the senators were the judges the provincial 
governors, who were themselves senators, were secure from the con- 
sequences of impeachment. If the knights were to take their place, 
it might be e3q>ected that the PuhUcani, the farmers of the revenues 
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who wm generally of that ciass, would be not less assured 
of impunity in m^versation. But at this moment the provinces 
were exclaiming — ^now for the first time we hear their voices, which 
will be heard again and again, and louder and louder — exclaiming 
against the tyranny of the proconsuls, and soliciting justice against 
them. The tribune took advantage of the cry whicl^ resounded 
through the city, and eifected. a sudden and fundamental change j jx 
^(hfi byjastalling the knights ia.thej^ibunals. 

It was vain, indeed, to expect greater purity from the second 
order of citizens than from the fir^i-. If the senators openly denied 
justice to complainants, the knights almost as openly sold it. Nof 
was this the only evil of the tribune’s reform. It arrayed the two 
privileged classes of the state in direct hostility one to the other. 
‘ Tn^ de^^^ republic donble-headed, ’ was the shrewd remark 

of antiquity ; but in fact tte powers of the Roman state, the con- 
suls and the tribunes, the Senate and the people, were always 
arrayed with co-ordinate powers one against the other, an^d Caius 
only introduced a fresh element of discord where there existed 
already others which could never long be held in equilibrium 
together. The contest, however, between the senators and the 
knights was destined to last a hundred years, through the most 
critical period of the Roman commonwealth. It was not a now 
Iclass that he created, but a new party in the state. The knights, 
the moneyed men, the financial agents of the republic at home and 
abroad, who did not disdain to make money by other means than 
war and plunder, formed a powerful corporation, closely allied in 
interest and sympathies, and on that account ill-fitted to be the 
regular dispensers of justice between classes and parties. On more 
than one occasion, indeed, we shall find the knights do good service 
in preventing different sections of the nobles from flying at each 
others’ throats, and in maintaiuing the practical workixrg of the 
laws. But, as regarded their treatment of allies and subjects, the 
second order was as harsh and rapacious as the first, and it was not 
till a stronger hand was imposed upon them by the autocrat of the 
empire that the tyranny of either the knights or the senators was 
effectually controlled. 

Anolher revolution which Caius had in view was not less 
righteous and expedient, but it was not given to him or to his gene- 
j ration to see it effected. This was the full admission of the Latins 
I and Italians to the right of suffrage. Tiberius Gracchus and other 
^enlightened statesmen before him had desired to accomplish this 
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salutarj object, but the prejudices of the populace Si Borne had 
steadily opposed it. If we' may believe that the commons of the 
city feared lest their share of the public largesses might be curtailed 
by the intrusion of these new claimants, the fixed distribution of 
com among them by the enactment of Caius may have helped to 
assuage th§ir hostility. Since the land-tax had been remitted 
throughout Italy they need not apprehend any increase of their 
fiscal burdens. On the other hand, the Italians hungered keenly 
for the use of tlie public domains, for the assignment of land ad 
colonists, for access to the hon( 9 urs of the city, and to the emolu- 
ments of office in the provinces. Perhaps they were more nearly . 
interested in the immunity they might enjoy as citizens from the 
arbitrary exactions and still more arbitrary violence which the 
Roman functionaries were wont to exercise upon the h-^lpless sub- 
jects of the state. The mass of the citizens seem to have been 
generally won to the views of their generous reformer; but the 
nobles ^^eTe deeply alarmed. Still more were they incensed when 
he proposed and carried a bill for founding colonies in the very 
towns which had stood in the most signal rivalry to Rome. Caius 
undertook to restore the political importance of Capua and Taren- 
tiim in Italy, and essayed to plant a colony of plebeians amidst the 
ruins of Carthage. While absent upon this business, which he 
never accomplished, the nobles prepared a violent attack upon him. 
Oj)inujis, the ablest and most determined of their class, was ap- 
pointed to the consulship. Caius had unwisely divested himself of 
the tribuneship, and on his return to Rome found himself devoid of 
the protection which was most necessary for him. Caius was insulted 
by a lictor of the consul ; when his partisans interposed in his defence 
the Senate, hastily summoned, declared ‘ the state in danger,’ and 
invested Opimius with arbitrary power. Arms were seized on both 
sides, but the party of the consul»was the more powerful. Caius 
was driven from the refuge he had sought on the Aventine, the hill 
of the plebeians ; he had to cross the Tiber by the Sublician bridge, , 
but his escape was cut off, and he finally required one of ^.u. 683. 
his own slaves to give him the death-blow. Opimius had 
promised to pay for his head by its weight in gold. Septimuleius, , 
a friend of the consul, who had acquired the precious trophy, is 
said to have extracted the brains and replaced them with lead. 
Caius was pronounced a rebel, his estates confiscated, his widow 
deprived of her dowry. At a later period the people erected statues 
both to him and to his brother, and consoled the noble Cornelia by 
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pwwionate devotion to hia memory. The nobles indeed, were 
enabl^, by their command of the literature of the city, to brand the 
illustrious tribunes as demagogues and anarchs. But among the 
people their achievements and attempts were ever held in veneration. 
It seems not unlikely that the names of Tiberius and Caius, which 
they popularly attached to two of their favourite emperors, were an 
echo of the applause with which they had formerly greeted the 
generous aspirations of the Gracchi. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

The agrarian laws become ineffective — Appearance of the Cimbri and Tea 
tones in Gaul, and defeat of Papirius Garbo — Disasters of tlie Koiuans in 
attempting to defend the transalpine province — Affairs of Numidia — War 
with Jugiirtha, Metellus, and Marius— Marins becomos tribune and consul 
^He reorganises the Roman army, and overthrows Jugurtha-i- Numidia 
made a province — The Gyrenaica bequeathed to Rome — Marius undertakes 
tlie war against the Cimbri and Teutones — The great victories of Aquae 
Sextiae and Vercellae — His fifth consulship. — (b.c. 121-101.) 

I The success of tlie nobles appeared for the moment to be complete, 

’ and they celebry.ted it with insolent triumph. Opimius commemo- 
rated it with a medal on which Hercules was represented as the 
exterminater of monsters. In arrogant imitation of the pious act ol 
Camillus, he dedicated a temple to Concord. The Optimates were 
assured of the reversal of all the acts of the Gracchi, and the 
restoration of the balance of parties, in which all the advantage had 
been on their own side. The partisans of the Gracchi, though 
decimated in the bloody riot, still maintained their principles in the 
assemblies and the courts. But the Sempronian enactments were 
successively abolished or modifiud. The agrarian laws had hitherto 
been very imperfectly executed, and the provision by which the 
> new possessors were forbidden to alienate their allotments had 
maten»lly vitiated the boon to the poorer citizens, who cared little, 
since tiie li^tablishment of a largess of provisions, to quit the easy 
idlenesft«of^ the city for the cultivation of distant farms. Tlhis pro- 
hibition was accordingly revoked. The result which Tiberius foresaw 
^immediately followed. Rich capitalists began to swallow up the 
Ipetty allotments of the poor, and the sole effect of the agrarian 
Imeasures was to restore to the nobles in complete dominion the lands, 
fthe mere occupation of which had been denounced as so capital a 
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grievance. The Italians were left beyond the pale of the Homkn i 
haiichise, and finally the aid of the censors was invoked to expunge 
from the list of knights and senators all who were suspected of. 
leaning towards a reform of the constitution. The knights were at j 
the same time deprived of their monopoly of the judicial benches, j 
which werg now perhaps justly divided between the two superior 
orders of the commonwealth. 

The nobles were aided in this reaction by certain external cir-« 
cumstances. In the year b.c. 113 the city was first alarmed by th^ 
formidable names of the Ciiiilbri and Teutones, who, u.c. 64 i. 
dashing against the northern flanks of the Alps from the 
heart of Germany, threatened to overleap the barrier which defended 
Italy from the barbarians. Some accounts, indeed, represent them 
as having actually entered upon the soil of the peninsula, and sent 
envoys to Rome demanding lands and promising alliance. But 
this may be regarded as merely an anticipation of what followed at 
a later period. The Romans were at this time slowly making their 
way against the scattered tribes from lllyricum to the Danube and the 
mountains of Thrace. They barred the passes of the Rhsetian Alps, 
and would not have suffered a barbarian enemy to penetrate them 
without a struggle. Papirius Ciirbo, the general of the Romans 
opposed the progress of these northern hosts and commanded them 
to retire. They yielded to his threats. He seized an opportunity of 
treacherously attacking them, but was defeated with great loss. The 
invaders might now have crossed the Alps without resistance, but 
tliey abruptly turned away in the direction of Gaul, and Rome was 
for the moment relieved from her apprehensions. 

/ The occurrence of a perilous crisis often unnerves the masses, 
/and causes them to relax from the hostile attitude they may have 
assumed towards a domestic adversary. But at the same time it 
raises the spirit of the upper class;* revealing to them the secret of 
their own strength in their habit of acting together in unity and i 
concert. The nobles undertook the defence of the republic, while 
tlie people submitted passively to the reaction in their adversaries’ 
favour. Numerous armies were despatched into transalpine Gaul, 
where Jionie had gradually won her way, and after many struggles, 
and a crushing defeat ot the Allobroges in the modern Savoy, had 
established a dominion from the Alps to the Rhone, to which she 
gave the special name of the Province. It required, however, all the 
constancy of the government and the people to make head against 
tl<e hordes which now pressed into this legiou. From the yeai 
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1 0§ to 107 they suffeared a aeri^ of defeats, S’oiir armiet 
musceonvelj beatea j a Silaaus was routed, a Cassius was siaiii, a 
Scaiurus was takon pdaoner. The camps of Manlius and Caspio, who 
had refused to unite together, were forced, one after the other, on 
the same day, and the slaughter was more overwhelming than had 
befallen the republic since the day^s of Cannae or the A<*lia. Once 
more the victors refrained from attacking Italy. They separated 
into detached columns and ravaged the neighbouring countries. 
Some of them crossed the Pyrenees and penetrated into Spain. 

During the respite thus fortunh-tely afforded them the Pomana 
were occupied with an enemy in a more distant quarter. Massinissa, 
king of Numidia,"^ the favoured ally of the republic, had increased 
his acquisitions till they had completely enveloped the Roman pro- 
vince, reaching even to the borders of the western Syrtis, and 
exceeding both in extent and population the former territory of 
Carthage itself. Numidia became now in its turn an object of 
Roman jealousy. At the death of Massinissa, Scipio -®miliauus had 
required his three sons to share this kingdom between them, but two 
of them had died prematurely, and the sole dominion had lapsed 
again to the survivor, Micipsa. This chief proposed to divide the 
succession betweeen his two legitimate sons, Adherbal and Hiemp- 
sal ; but Jugurtka, his son by a concubine, far excelled them in 
spirit and abilities. Micipsa would have got rid of him in soma 
dangerous warfare* He sent him with succours to Scipio before 
Numantia. The youth returned with improved abilities and enhanced 
reputation. He had acquired, moreover, a^^pwledge of the con- 
quering. Romans, apAJhad learnt the secret of their internal cpmip- 
tipn. Micipsa, dying soon afterwards, left to him one- third of his 
dominions, in the hope of securing the remaining portions for his 
other sons. But quarrels soon arose among them. Hiempsal was 
slain ; Adherbal was routed and driven to seek refuge and assistance 
at Rpme. Jugurtha betook himself to the resource of bribery, and 
sent envoys to the Senate laden with gold, which they distributed 
effectively. Commissioners were speedily appointed to make a fresh 
division of Numidia between the rival claimants. The settlement 
was not durable. Jugurtha quickly assailed Adherbal, besieged him 
u.o. 642. capital Cirta, made him j)risoner, and put him to a 

B.O. iiV.|5ruel death. The Romans felt or affected indignation at 
the contempt with which their arrangement had been treated ; but 
they were not displeased, we may believe, at the opportunity it gave 
them of peremptorily interfering with arms. A tribune, Meaimiug 



inristed on Tindicaling t1i« hono^ of tlto r^ublio in jdw none of 
people. It was decreed that Kuznidia should be occupied hy a 
consular army, and the province fell by lot to Qdpurnius Bestj^ 
But this expedition ended in a speedy and dishonourable aocommo* 
dation. Once more Memmius rose to denounce the venality of the 
Senate and the incapacity of thf magistrates. He particularly 
pointed at ^Emilius Scaurus, on^ of the most eminent among the 
nobles, with whom Jugurtha was supposed to have tampered. The ' 
Numidian was summoned to Rome, a safeguard was assured him, ‘ 
but he was required to discloie the treachery of the culprits 
Jugurtha obeyed, ard prepared apparently to do all that was de- 
manded of him, V)ut he secretly contrived that anoth>er tribune should 
interfere against the proceedings. He was allowed at last u.c.e 44 . 
to return liome ; and as he passed the gates he exclaimc 1 , 

, it is said, * 0 vena l, city J d estine d quickly to perish, whenever ihou 
i^s halt fin d tljce a purchasei:.’ 

Jugurtha returned in safety to his own country, but he was 
followed* by a Roman army. The consul Alhinua.was directed to 
keep him in check, but abstained from decisive hostilities. When 
he repaired to Rome to hold tlie comitia, his brother A ulus assumed 
the command and made a sudden movement to seize the royal 
treasures. He was baffled by tlie indiscipline of his own troops; 
his army w^as routed, and passed under the yoke. The Senate dis- 
avowed his capitulation, and sent Albinus to recommence the war. 
The tribunes demanded more loudly than before the punishment of 
the traitors who had accepted Jugurtha’s bribes. Scaurus, against 
whom the movement was specially directed, had the address to get 
himself nominated upon the commission of inquiiy, and presided 
at the condemnation of four consuls and’ a pontiff. It was a season 
of public alarm and public severity. The consul Silanus had just 
been routed by the Cimbri. The invasion of Italy was threatened 
from the north. Nevertheless, the affairs of Africa were not to be 
neglected. The fears of invasion being for a moment suspended, 
Q. Caecilius Metellus, the colleague of Silanus, was de- u.c. 645. 
spatched to supersede Albinus, and new vigour was infused 
into the Roman arms by drawing more closely the bonds of the 
old Roman discipline, 

Metellus was not the least distinguished of the many of tjp^Bame 
house and gens who contributed to the glory of the Roman, aris- 
tocracy. He had the special merit of integrity and honour in an 
age when these virtues were less common than of old. Th^ citizens 
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beid him in high esteem accordingly, and on one occasion, when he 
was charged with some malversation, his judges refused even to 
examine the accounts he produced. He was ably seconded in his 
command by an officer of rising reputation, a rude soldier of the old 
l^pman stamp,^ who had passed through every stage of military 
^rvioe, and was about to prove himself worthy of command. Caius 
Marius, one of the greatest nam*es in the military annals of* the 
republic, was a native of the obscure town of Arpinuip, in the 
Volscian mountains. He began life as a farm labourer, according to 
the popular reports, which may baa misrepresentation ; but in his 
early years he entered the ranks and raised himself into notice by 
courage and conduct. He learnt warfare under Scipio befc^e 
Numantia, and gained his general’s approval as much by his ready 
submission to discipline as by his prowess in the field. When 
Scipio’s flatteiers asked him where should Rome find such another 
general when he was gone, heds said to have touched the shoulder 
of Marius, saying, with a smile, ‘ Possibly here.’ The ambition ot 
[ the young Itiilian was roused. On the arrival of peace he plunged 
into the career of civil advancement. He courted the people as a 
man of the people himself. Hitherto their leaders had been mostly 
discontented aristocrats. Raised to the tribuneship, he urged the 
papular measures of the day ; but in politics, untrained as he was, 
his aims were indistinct and his course unsteady. A fortunate mar- 
riage allied him with the high and ancient family of the Caesars, and 
connected him with the interests of the nobility, however opposed 
he might be to them in his natural tastes and instincts. It was by 
► this connexion, however, we may suppose, that he became attached 
j to the service of Metellus, to whom he gave material aid. Restored 
*to discipline the legions recovered their self-confidence, and became 
invincible as before. Metellus baffled his adversary’s intrigues, 
broke up his combinations, ancj, when the moment came defeated 
him in a great jpattle. 

The services of Marius had been brilliant. He bad saved his 
division from a sudden attack during the campaign of Zama ; he 
hi^^rescued convoys on which its safety depended ; he had dispelled 

clouds of Nuinidian cavalry which enveloped it. When not 
leading his troops to combat he could labour in the trenches among 
the common soldiers. His rude manners made him all the d^rer to 
those rude comrades. But he had gained favour with the populace, 
possibly on the same account, and as their tribune had shown a bold 
front to the nobles, and even threatened to send a Metellus to prison 
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become praetor, and succeeded to a province. At the age 
of forty-eight years, with high connexions and a good reputation, he 
was a ripe candidate for the consulship ; but his birth was ignoble, 
and a thgjngjcfix .^^.^his^wjx^fQrtune, with a name not 

yet inscribed on the fafiti of the commonwealth, had never yet been 
allowed to scale the summit of civU dignities. The consulship had j 
of late been confined to a few of the most illustrious families. The ! 
Metelli alone had enjoyed it six times in tlie course of fourteen ^ 
yenra, and now a Metellus repulsed with a bitter gibe the dariiig 
aspirations of his lieutenant. When he asked leave to quit the 
camp, in order to solicit the suffrages of the citizens, it was refused 
him. But he could make his presence formidal>le to his general 
even in the camp, and Metellus was induced at last to sanction 
his absence just on the eve of the election. By a great effort he 
readied the city in time; by another effort the people carried 
his election, and at the same time •assigned him the province of 
Numidia, in defiance of the Senate, who proposed to prolong the 
command of Metellus. The people, indeed, had long claimed, and 
perhaps legitimately possessed, the right to make these appoint- 
ments ; but the Senate had foi a long time actually conferred them ; 
and Marius might regard his advancement as a triumph over the 
nobles. ^ I can display,’ he said, ‘ in my halls no tancestral images 
and ensigns of honour ; but with my own hand I have won the 
trophies of war and he justly regarded himself as the conqueror of 
the Senate. 

This conquest he determined to secure by making an army of his 
own. No more pregnant revolution was ever effected in the institu- 
tions of Rome than that by which Marius, discarding the old rule and 
principle that none should bear arms for the state but men 
had a stake in its w’elfare, threw open the legions to the prole- • 
tarians, or the rabble of the fortm. No doubt an urgent case ^ 
might be pleaded for this great innovation. The fifee population of 
Rome had been thinned by constant war; the Latins and Italians 
were still excluded from the legions and allowed only to serve as i 
auxiliaries, and new enemies were rising up in formidable array 
both in the north and in the south. But the result was not the 
loss revolutionary. The mendicants of the city, flushed with the 
hopes of plunder, and with the example of their low-born leader’s 
success before them, rushed in crowds to his unfurled banner, 
and created for him an army devoid of any tie of honour or patriot* 
iimi, r^dy to serve his ambition in whatever field, and destined 
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W«e more than one ambitious general to the heiglits of civic 
authority. 

Metellus 'wae, carrying on the war against Jngurtha, who had. 
obtained on bis side the alliance of Bocchus, king of Mauretania, 
when the news that he was superseded reached him. He retired in 
dii^ust to Rome, and was hardly, soothed by the triumph which was 
granted him for no very signal sen ices, together with the title of 
Numidicus. Marius took the command of the legions and the conduct 
of operations, aud soon wrested from the Numidian almost all his 
strongholds. But the desert wasfthe strongest position Jugurtha 
could possess. There he continued long to defy the attacks of the 
Jiomans ; thence^'in turn he made many sudden attacks upon them, 
and believed for a moment that he had slain the consul 'with his 
own hand. But he was at last betrayed — so at least the Romans 
asserted — by his Mauretanian ally. Loaded with chains, he was 

A. n. 648 , carried through his /)wn dominions by Sulla, the consuFs 

B. c. 106. lieutenant, without any attempt being made to rescue him. 
7>We need not doubt, though it is from the Romans only that our 
tjinformation comes, that he was as much hated for his tyranny 

^y his own people as feared by the invader for his ability. Rome 
wreaked a cruel revenge uj^on him. He was reserved for two years 
to grace the triiimphs of his conquerors, and ultimately cast into the 

A. U. 660 . depths of the prison under the Capitol, where he wrestled 

B. o. 104. hunger in a mortal agony of six days. 

After the capture of Jugurtha, Marius remained in Africa to 

regulate the conditions of his conquests. To Bocchus he handed 
over the western portion of Nuraidia, while he attached its eastern 
borders to the Roman province of Africa. The central part was 
fallowed to continue in nominal independence divided between two 
'princes of the house of Massinissa. A few years later Ptolemeeus^j 
, u.c. 658. Apion, the last of the /rrecian dynasty which reigned over j 

B.c. yo. Cyrenaica, bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans.1 

A shadow of independence was left to the five cities which consti- 
tuted this favoured seat of Hellenic art aud literature ; but they 
acknowledged the supremacy of Rome by an annual tribute of their 
precious gum, which sold for its weight in silver. Leptis, situated 
between the two Syrtes, received a Roman garrison, and maintained 
the commimications of the republic between her subjects on the 
one side and her dependents on the other. 

I When Marius returned in 104 to claim his triumph, the consul- 
Iship of the year had been already thrust upon him, even in his absence 
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The Cimbri, still wandering westward, and plundmng the wretched 
hamlets of the CeltHperians, threatened to return to the richer spoilii 
o£ the Roman Province, and speedily to burst the barrier of the Alps. 
].)uring the progress, indeed, of the war against Jugurtha, the im- 
portant tract between the Rhone and the Alps had been exposed to 
the invader.. Since the loss of her .five armies Rome had refrained 
from active operations in that quarter, and the inhabitants had been 
driven for the most part to seek shelter in their fortified cities. The 
liomans had become im])atient of the injury and the disgrace; thfe 
])eople clamoured for a defmderf the nobles stifled their jealousy, 
and the general voice raised Marius by acclamation to a second' 
consulship, and gave him the conduct of the war. * ^ 

The new levies which the champion of the republic carried with i 
him into the Province were raw and easily terrified hy the huge 
fctatui’e and hideous figures of the barbarians. The invaders, indeed, 
were scattered about in disorder, and allowed their opponents time 
lor due prei)aration. Marius establislied his camp near the mouth 
of the Rhone, and the dyke he there cut to bring up his supplies 
I'rotli the sea still attests the labour he caused his men to undergo 
before he judged them fit to face the enemy. During the con-|i 
tiuuance ol‘ these preparations a third and again a fourth consulship! 
were coul’erred upon him; so fully alive was Ron^ to the gravity - 
of the situation, and to the merits of the great man she had chosen 
lor lier champion. At last the barbarians began a hostile move- 
ment. Tlie Cimbri and He lvetii . proposed to make the circuit of 
the Alps and pour into Italy through the Tyrol. The Teutones 
and Ambrones engaged to crush the resistance of Maiius, and 
double the soutliern extremity of the mountains, where they fall into 
the Mediterranean. A place of meeting was appointed on the banks 
of the Po. The republic divided its forces to encounter them. 
W^hile Marius retained his post im the transfdpine province, his 
colleague CatuLus led another consular army to the banks of the 
Adige. Marius still ke])t close in camp, restraining the impatience 
of his men by pretending to rely on the divine inspiration of a 
Syrian prophetess named Martha. The Teutones tried in vain to 
draw him out into the plain. At last they determined to leave him 
in the rear, and defiled before his camp, asking the soldiers derisively 
what messages they would send by them to their wives in Italy. As 
soon as they had passed Marius broke up from his camp and followed 
them. He had only to choose his own ground, so eager were they 
m their blind confidence to engage with him. The spot on which 
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fee planted himself was twelve miles east of Aqua Sextia — the 
-\aodem Aix — a strong position, but ill-supplie 4 with water. He 
tj.c. 652. was assured the enemy would brook no delay ; and when 
B,o. 102. jjjg remarked on this deficiency, he coolly bade them 
seek what they wanted in the stream that skirted the lines of the 
barbarians. * , 

The great battle lasted for three days. The Ambrones were the 
first to assail the Romans while engaged in throwing up their 
entrenchments. This division was repulsed and routed. The 
Romans who had rushed forward ifi pursuit regained their position 
to await another attack from the Teuton es, which was delayed for 
two days. The onset of the barbarians was again repelled, and 
their broken forces driven off in utter confusion. The multitudes 
slain were no doubt immense ; the dead lying unburied on the field 
gave it the frightful appellation of the Putrid Plain, which seems to 
be still retained in the name of Po urri^r es, the village which now 
marks the spot. Marius selected the richest of the spoil ,to grace 
hii expected triumph ; the rest he collected in a heap to consume it 
as an offering to the gods. The soldiers were marshalled in a circle, 
crowned with chaplets ; Marius himself, in a purple robe and girded 
l^for sacrifice, was about to kindle the pile, when horsemen suddenly 
rode up and gre/^ted him with the auspicious news of his election 
to a fifth consulship. The remembrance of this solemnity seems 
still to be preserved in a rustic festival now celebrated in the 
vicinity. The people of Pertuis, a neighbouring village, march, we 
are told, year by year to the summit of their hill, raise a vast heap 
of brushwood, and consume it with shouts of Victoire ! Victoire ! 
The hill has received the name of Saint Victoire ; but the saint no 
doubt is the representative of Marius himself, and takes his name 
from the victory of Marius over the Teutons. 

Meanwhile the Cimbri, led by the Helvetii, had surmounted the 
northern ridges of the Alps, and reached the pass of the Brenner, 
the first W'hich could afford a practicable route for the multitude of 
waggons with which they encumbered their marches. Catulus, it 
seems, despaired of closing the passage of the mountains. He 
placed himself in a strong position on the Adige ; but even here he 
did not long maintain his ground. Terrified at the report of the 
fierceness of the invaders the Romans broke up in confusion, and 
Catulus, it is said, sought to disguise from them their panic by 
himself taking the lead in their retreat. 

Marius hud been recalled in haste to Rome. He postponed the 
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celebration of his triumph till he had saved the state a'^aecond time. 
He arrested the flight of Catulus, eifected a junction with his own 
victorious troops, and quickly confined the Cimbri to the furtlier 
bank 6f the Po. The barbarians declined a battle. They pretended 
they were waiting for their allies. When they sent to demand 
lands of Marius for themselves and the Teutons, ‘ The Teutons,’ he 
replied, ‘ have got all the soil they need on the other side of the 
Alps.* The Cimbri were now compelled to fight alone. The great, 
battle of the Campi__Kaudii, near VerncMte, ended in their total 
defeat and destruction. Mariu# himself, charging at the head of 
his own legions, had been carried beycn 1 the enemy’s ranks. The 
victory was really won by Catulus, or rather 1)y his lieutenant, 
Sulla. Nevertheless, the popular voice accorded the chief laurels tc 
the hero of the former battle, and hailed him as the th’r 1 founder of 
the city, along with Romulus and Camillus. The remem- ^s.c. 668. 
brance of the Cimbric invasion, the Jast great' terror that ®*°* 
fell on Rome till the period of her decrepitude, was long impressed 
upon the mind and language of the people. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Insurrection of slaves in Italy, and in Sicily under Athenio — Marias consul 
for the sixth time — Stru< 2 fgles between the factions of the city for the pri- 
vilege of the judicia — Impeachment of Cfepio — The ‘gold of Tolosa’ — 
Election of chief pontiff transferred to the plebs, hut restricted to a 
patrician candidate — Sedition of Saturninus — The Italians advance a 
claim to the Roman franchise, and combine with tlie plebeian faction — 
M. Livius Rrusus urges their claim, and is a.ssas.sinated by the consul 
Philippus — Impeachment and defence of -dEmilius Scaiirus — Revolt of the 
Italians — The Social or Marsic war — Names of the load(‘rs on both sides — 
The franchise conceded by the lex Plautia Papiria. — (b.c. 100-88.) 

During the absence of IMarius inXxaul the city had been harassed 
by domestic troubles of a new character. The slaves of Italy had 
revolted. Thirty years before a servile insurrection had been 
kindled in Sicily, and Rome had been compelled to arm her legions 
to extinguish the spreading conflagration. But now the danger was 
nearer home. The misery of the servile population was excessive. 

; Composed of men of all nations and classes, there were numbers of 
them who felt in servitude a sense of degradation more intolerable 
than even chains and chastisement. But the severe policy of their 
/masters kept them apart, and hindered them from conspiring with 
one another. Their revolts were always desultory and unconnected. 
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movement eras put down at Nuceria ; another was crushed at 
(Japua« A third, headed by a Roman profligate named Vettius, 
became more formidable. He armed his own slaves and slew his 
creditors, assumed the diadem and purple robe, surrounded him- 
self with lictors, and invited the bondsmen of Campania to be his 
soldiers and subjects. Lucullus, ,the prajtor, was sent against him, 
and he was betrayed by his own followers and forced to kill himself 
to escape more cruel punishment. The movement, however, spread 
from Campania to the opposite sliores of Sicily. One chief of the 
insurgents, named Salvius, renowned for skill in divination, was 
perhaps an Etruscan. Another, named Athenio, is said to have 
been a Cilician ; &nd he, too, practised on the credulity of his fol- 
u.c. 665. lowers in Oriental fashion by a pretended inspiration. More 
B.c. 99. Qjjg Roman army was beaten by these miserable hordes. 

It was not till both Salvius and Athenio had lallen, with, it is said, a 
hundred thousand of their followers, that the flame was subdued, 
and that only for a season. 

The attitude which Marius had assumed on his first public 
appearance as an opponent of the Senate might have been forgotten 
in his services to the common cause. The consent of the i»bles 
united perhaps with the favour of the people in raising him to a 
sixth consulship jn the year that followed his return to Rome. But 
careless himself of political objects, and engrossed with the single 
thought of maintaining his own pre-eminence both in war and peace, 
he eagerly lent himself to the cries of popular faction. The people 
were bent on reviving the agrarian demands of the Gracchi. The 
knights were irritated at the loss of their monopoly of the judicia 
Personal spite and envy were really more active among them 
than any sense of political interests. Q. Servilius CsBpio, who had 
been defeated by the Cimbri, was selected as an object of popular 
persecution. A few years before, he had captured Tolosa in Gaul, 
by an act of signal treachery ; but rash acts when successful the 
Romans only too easily condoned. He had now forfeited their 
forbearance by his recent disaster, and the hoards of gold which he 
had snatched from the temples of the Gaulish deities were deemed 
to have brought divine vengeance upon him and the armies he com- 
mdnded. The people, incited by their demagogues, sought to deprive 
him of his imperium, confiscate his property, and declare him 
inutpable of public service. The Senate defended its luckless 
(jroconsul, who had helped to replace it on the judicial benches 
V ioluuce ensued ; a tribune drove the nobles from the comitium, 
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^milius Scaurus, the prince or leader of the Senate, was woiottded 
ill the tumult. Caepio himself suffered deprivation, was cast into 
prison and banished, or as some say strangled in his dungeon. The , 
retribution of his crime, accoiiding to the popular historians, did not! 
stop here. His noble house was further dishonoured by the licen-i 
tious conduct of his daughter^ and the *gol d of Tolosa * passed! 
into a proverb I'or the unlawful gain which precipitates its possessor 
into disgrace and misery. 

In the 3 ’ear b.c. 103 the tribune Domitius transferred to the people 
the election of the chief pontiff^ which had hitherto been vested in 
I the college of the priests themselves. The head of the u.c. 

* national religion was an important political personllge. He 
it was who opened or shut the oracular books of the Sibyls, appointed 
rites and sacrifices, and set the seal of the divine appi i val to every 
public act, or withheld it therefrom. This engine of government 
had been long grasped by the nobles; it could still be handled by 
j^atricians only ; but the patricians had ceased" "to be identified in 
interest and feeling with the ruling oligarchy of the nobles or 
Optiniates, as tliese are now commonlj^ called ; and from the hands 
of patricians, as leaders of the people, the traditions of the ancient 
polity were destined to receive their rudest shocks. The appoint- 
■ irient of the chief pontiff by the people became e.ventually an im- 
[portant agent in the overthrow of the Roman constitution. With 
;this aggression were combined the attempts of the tribunes Phi lippus 
and Glaucia to enact an agrarian law, and to wrest the judicia once 
more from the senators, and vest them in the knights exclusively, 
|The first measure failed, but the other was successful. 

Marius had been raised to a sixth consulship ; yet he was neither 
popular in his measures nor eloquent in his address. In all civil 
hiatters and amid the noise of popular assemblies the con- ^i.c. e-H. 
queror of the Cirnbri was devoid ^f courage and presence 

mind. Nor was his policy attempered to the views of his adhe- 
rents in the city. lie favoured and rew'arded the Italians, whom 
the Roman commons regarded with anxious jealousy. After his late 
victories he ventured as consul to confer the citizenship on a thousand 
veterans from Camerinum. Thej 05 .Ljwaft-illegiiI.as well as unpopular,f 
and Marius did not make it more palatable by the excuse he offered; '^ 
‘Amid the din of arms I could not hear the voice of the laws. 
The tribunes, however, supported him in the favours he bestowed 
upon the Italians, and grants of land were made to many distinguished 
buldiers among them, particularly in the territory of the transalpine 
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Provhioe, where the land, it was argued, had been lost to the native 
population, and re-conquered by the Romans to be disposed of at 
their own pleasure. This measure was not, indeed, effected withoTit 
altercation and violence. The tribune Saturninus led the populace 
and drove his opponents out of the forum, while Marius pretended 
to keep aloof, or even to" encoirriy^e the nobles. But «at the last 
moment he suffered the storm to Ud^e its course, and let them fall 
into worse defeat and disaster. Metellus, as the chief of his illus- 
trious party, was chosen by Saturninus for special insults; and 
though his friends might still hav4' been strong enough to protect 
him, he preferred in his indignation to retire into voluntary exile. 

Upon the arrogant tribune, indeed, the nobles soon had their 
revenge. Saturninus offered himself for a renewal ot liis office. 
He tried to impose upon the peo])le by pretending to produce to 
them a son of Tiberius Gracchus. He caused C. Mernmius, one of 
his adversaries, to be assassina'ted in the forum. He ventured in 
self-defence to seize upon the Capitol and defy his opponents.with an 
^^nned rebellion. The nobles denounced him as aspiring to royafty, 
and the people listened again to the cry so often fatal to their leaders, 
I'he state was declared to be in danger, and Marius charged with 
its defence. The consul, whose functions in the city were purely 
civil, and who had no armed force at hand, blockaded the fortress 

A. u,654. which he could not storm, and soon reduced the enemy 

B. 0. 100 . cutting the water-pipes which supplied it. He is said 

to have engaged to spare the life of the ndiel chief; but the people 
took the matter into their own hands, and destroyed their friend and 
patron with little scruple. 

This was, perhaps, the last moment when the establishment of a 
limited monarchy might have been possible at Rome. Had the 
^.popular faction possessed among them a man equally honest and 
, able, in whose favour they could «have agreed to exercise the power 
; which had exalted Marius to six successive consulships ; had the 
' nobles been directed by men of sense and }>atriotism to yield to the 
just claims of their own commons and of the Italians, the Empire of 
Caesar and Augustus, two generations later, might have been antici- 
pated and happily modified. The mass of the citizens was still 
sound at heart, ^and not incapable, perhaps, of the self-control 
required for the due exercise of high political functions. While 
they placed all private ambition under the check of a sovereign 
.authority, tluy might still have kept a check on the sovereign himself 
by their own firmness and moderation. Public virtue, indeed, could 
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not have been maintained without recognising on a wi3er scale the^' 
proper claims of humanity, without renouncing the hateful rights 
then generally accorded to the conqueror over his subjects and the 
master over his slaves. But no teaching of the day set forth 
any principles of action adequate to command such an apparent 
sacrifice ; aj;id it must be confessed that the moral elements of a stable 
government by a limited kingly power were hardly to be found at 
this time throughout the heathen world. We shall presently see* 
that neither the aristocracy nor the democracy Of Rome was capable 
of maintaining the equilibrium ^f government, and that the naked,, 
despotism under which she ultimately fell was the only possible j 
solution of her political agony. * 

For some time past the Italians, as we have observed, had been 
putting forth claims to the Roman franchise. If we wo.Jd analyse,- 
ill a small compass, the motives from which this pretension was 
generally urged, ive must reject, in •the first instance, the modern 
notions pf equity and inherent right. ‘ Rome for the Romans’ — the 
enjoyment, that is, by the conquerors of all the fruits of conquest— 
was the fundamental jirinciple of Roman policy, the moral basis of 
.which was unquestioned alike by the rulers and their subjects. If,! 
under any circumstances, the republic relaxed from this primary ^ 
idea of sovereignty, even the states she favoured wo¥ild regard it only^ 
as a concession extorted by some necessity of the moment, which it * 
would be preposterous to claim as a right. The road to Roman 
honours and magistracies might allure a few notables in an Italian 
burgh, but to the population generally the franchise of the city 
offered for a long period few attractions. The severe discipline to 
which the Roman commons were subjected, the military service 
enforced u[)on them, the harsh prohibition, long prevailing, of the 
exercise of trade and arts, the jealousy with which the avenues to 
office were guarded, must have rendered the exchange of nationality 
(for the Italian who acquired the Roman franchise relinquished hia 
own) a very slender gratification to the multitude. There was, 
indeed, some immunity of taxation to be set against these drawbacks; 
but the advantages which might be derived from a share in the 
provincial administration were confined to a small class, and could 
hardly seem accessible to a ^ new man ’ from Italy. The pressing 
motive which inspired the cry now raised for this questionable 
privilege was suggested by the agrarian struggles of the Gracchi. 
The public domain within the peninsula being at this moment 
occupied chiefly^ as we have seen, by noble landowners, was sub- 
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let by t^em to tie natives. The Italians, deprived of the legal 
possession of their own soil by the conquest, became virtually re- 
possessed of it by the mere abuse of proprietary right, which 
allowed a few great fiimilies to enjoy the usufruct of the national 
fterritoiy. But from the strict division of this territory among the 
citizens of Rome, as demanded by the Gracchi, it would ^result that 
the Italian sub-tenant would be ejected to make room for a new 
plebeian proprietor. The measures threatened by the demagogues 
Were really more formidable to the Italian peasant than to the 
Roman aristocrat himself. They touched the pride and privilege of 
the latter class, but they menaced the very existence of the former. 
It was open to th^ Italian either to join with the nobles in resisting 
the demands of the people, or to urge his own admission to the fran- 
chise, and so claim his share with the Roman in a new distribution 
of property. The latter course was that which he adopted ; and 
probably it was the most sagacious. The leaders of the plebeian 
agitation found themselves at the head of an Italian agitation also, 
and the two movements proceeded together, and were, during the 
external troubles of the republic, suspended together. When secu- 
rity was restored from without the cry of the Italians rose louder 
than ever ; and it was plain that the next great struggle of the 
governing class »t Rome would be against the intrusion of its foreign 
subjects within the pale of Roman property and privilege. But the 
Equites availed themselves of this foreign aid in their contest with 
the Senate; and thus the party of the nobles, the Optimates or 
^oligarchy of Rome, found itself arrayed in defence of its prero- 
gative against the widest and most formidable coalition it had yet 
encountered. 

» The strength of the Optimates, sapped and battered as it was, 
kill l^in the remnant they had preserved of their old control of 
the state religion, by which theyacould at times make an effective 
appeal to popular interests and prejudices. But they were at the 
same time firmly knit together by their own military organisation, 
and by their disciplined bands of clients and retainers^ trained to 
the use of their suffrage as well as of their arms. The Italians, 
however, whose country extended northwards to the JEnar and the 
Rubicon, where it met the frontier of Cisalpine Gaul, comprised the 
whole mass of races which had singly or in concert resisted the 
advance of the Roman arms through so many centuries, and which 
still, though conquered and disunited, contained among them the 
elements of a powerful nation. The free constitution retained gene- 
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rally by their cities had bred a race of able speakers and statesmen.; 
and the Cimbric war had trained many thousands of brave veterans, 
who had been disbanded after ^the battle of Vercell®, and not yt^ 
recalled to the Roman standards by the urgency of any other foreign 
contest. With these resources among themselves, they had still, more- 
over, a powerful friend in the Rom^n tribunate. M. Livlu a^Dnisus, 

1 a son of the opponent of the Gracchi, whom the nobles had employed 
to effect a hollow compact between them and the Italians, had 
devoted himself in earnest to the policy which his father only pre- 
tended to advocate. In assuming, however, the patronage of the 
movement the younger Drusus did not abandon the party of the 
nobles with which he was hereditarily connecJted. He sought 
i honestly, as it would seem, to conciliate and combine. He carried 
jthe restoration of the judicia to the senators, while at 0 e same time 
jhe introduced three hundred knights into the Senate. These mea- 
sures he coupled with a promise of ^^nds to the needy citizens, and 
of the franchise to the natives and Italians. Of all the Roman dema- 
gogues *Drusus may justly be esteemed the wisest and the ablest. 
His views were large, and his frank and bold demeanour corre- 
’ sponded with them. When his architect offered him the plan of a 
; house so disposed as to screen him from the oversight of his neigh - 
, hours, ‘ Build me lather,’ he exclaimed, ‘ a dwelling wherein all my 
countrymen may witness all I do.^ But the necessities of his 
position, which required him to make friends of all parties, de- 
manded an exorbitant outlay, and the means by which he supplied 
it exposed him to censure. His profusion sur])a.ssed that of all his 
predecessors in the arts of popular flattery, and he ventured to vaunt 
that his successors would have nothing left to give but the skies 
above and the dust beneath them. His manners were overbearing, 
and might suggest the idea that he aimed at a regal position, Such 
was the man whom both Senate an^ people long umt(>d to honour, 
and whom the Italians now invoked as their leader. In his sickness 
all the cities of the peninsula offered vows for his recovery. Nor 
was his name forgotten among them for many generations. It 
combined in the person of Livia, the wife of Augustus, with those 
; of Tiberius and Caius, to render the empire of the Caesars a popular 
1 institution. 

From the moment, indeed, that Drusus avowed himself the cham- 
pion of the Italians the hostility of the privileged classes at home 
was aroused agains* him. Even in his own house he was feared and 
denounced as a public enemy Among his femily was a nephew, 
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istarious, th«n tet a (iiild of fotir 
at his uncle^s table, amused himE»dlf 
by asking the child to support the Italian cause. The; little Cato 
sturdily refused. He was offered playthings and sw^lSmeats, but 
still refused. At last the Marsian, piqued at his obstinacy, held 
him by the leg from the windqw, and again demanded his assent 
with the direst threats. But caresses and menaces proved equally 
fruitless, and the Italian sighed to think what resistance he must 
[expect from the men of Rome if a mere child could display a 
courage so inflexible. The careercof Drusus, however, was a sWt 
and sad one. The indisposition of both senators and knights to his 
measures becameimore strong and vehement. He was compelled to 
tlirow himself more unreservedly into the hands of tlie foreigners. 
To the last he struggled to confine them within legitimate limits. 
And came forward himself to denounce a plot formed by some of them 
for the assassination of the consuls. But they passed at last beyond 
his control. Pompaedius Silo, the chief of the Marsians, marched 
with ten thousand men along by-roads, and threatened to make a 
rush at the city. The Senate consented to parley with him, and 
held out hopes of concession. For the moment blows were averted ; 
but in the Senate-house the discussion was still animated, and the 
decision dubious. Some of the Italians themselves wavered ; some 
of their champions in the city were gained over. When the day 
for voting arrived the consul Marcius Philippus attempted to break 
up the meeting. One of the tribunes’ officers seized and throttled 
1dm. The city was thrown into a state of the fiercest excitement 
Tribunes wei-e arrayed against tribunes, nobles against nobles, 
Romans against Romans, Italians against Italians. The streets were 
traversed by armed bands on either side. Civil war seemed im- 
u.c. 663. niinent. At this crisis Drusus, attended by a number of 
B.C. 91. adherents, was retut;ping to his house. Passing through 
a dark corridor, he felt himself suddenly struck, and fell to the 
ground, exclaiming, ‘ When will Rome again find so good a citizen? ’ 
The assassin escaped in the crowd. 

The murder was generally imputed to the Senatorial faction, and 
specially to the consul Philippus. The magistrates refused inquiry, 
and exerted themselves all the more to abrogate such of their 
victim’s measures as had already passed into law, while his adherents 
were too stupefied to resist. They put up their creatures to impeach 
some of the noblest Optimates, who were themselves partisans of 
the movement. A Bestia, a Cotta, a Mummius, a Pompeius, an' I a 
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MemmiuK were condemned. .Among the aecuned w&n the iUiiAtrid^ 
iEmilius ScattniR. He deigned only to reply, * 
charg es Ijcauri is, prince p/ tfee ^aate, with exciting the Italians to 
revolt, Sciurus denies it. Kotnans I which of them do you believe ? ’ 
The people absolved him with acclamations. 

The Italians had aheady concerted an alliance, and flew to arms. 
The death of their champion Drusus, and the prostration of their 
adherents within the city, reduced them to their own national re- 
sources. The Ahjrsians were summoned to take the lead, and their 
chief, Pompaedius Silo, was tl#e soul of the ‘ confederacy. The 
Pelignians, the Picentines, the Vestines, the Marrucines, the Sara- 
nites, the Lucanians, end the Apulians, together vwth the Marsians, 
pave mutual liostages and resolved on a simultaneous rising. They 
proposed to constitute a great federal republic, with co^ -mis, praetors, 
and a Senate of five hundred nobles, and chose lor their capital the 
stronghold of Corfinium, in the country of the Pelignians, giving it 
the name of Italica. This alliance was confined, indeed, for the 
most part to the Sabellian tribes. The Etrurians, the Latins, and the 
Umbrians held aloof from it, and together with Campania, which had 
become thoroughly Romanised, adhered to the fortunes of Rome. 
The Bruttians no longer existed as a nation ; and the cities of Magna 
Gr«cia had ceased to have any political imi)ortance. The Gauls 
beyond the Rubicon, who had aided Hannibal against the Romans, 
long since exhausted or satisfied, made no effort now to recover theii 
independence. 

What was the relative strength of the combatants thus arrayed 
against each other ? Three centuries earlier, at the date of the 
Gaulish invasion, the nations of Sabellia, together with the Apu« 
lians, could arm, it is said, 2()(),00() men ; while the Etrurian.s, 
Latins, and Umbrians boasted 120,000 warriors. Supposing the 
same proportions to remain, the ^llies who still remained to the 
republic may have alone balanced three-fifths of the whole force 
opposed to her. But the census of Rome numbered at this time 
at least 400,000 warriors, and she could draw largely from her pro- 
vinces beyond the peninsula. Her forces, therefore, trebled or quad- 
rupled those of her adversaries. She held, moreover, the chief 
places of strength throughout their territories, connected by the great 
military roads. From these resources, however, ample deduction 
must be made. Powerful garrisons were to be maintained at every 
point of her vast, empire. In Greece and Asia, in Spain and Africa, 
Home was still encamped. The disposition of her allies was doubt- 
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fuland precarious; her own citizens w^ere capricious; j^louiies au4 
suspicions were rife among her own chiefs and leaders. 

The Social, or Mai’fdc, War commenced in the year* B.c. 90, 
and lasted through three campaigns. The republic was taken by 
u.o. 664 . surprise, while the Italians had long prepared themselves 
B.C. 90. ^ become the assailants. Operations were carried on 

at the same time throughout all the central regions of the" peninsula. 
The historians enumerate the opposing commanders on both 
sides, and give a long list of their engagements, in which they 
almost uniformly claim the victor}^, for the Konuins. Among the 
captains of the republic we meet with various names which become 
illustrious at a later date. Marius himself was a veteran in arms, 
but he seems not to have been trusted with extensive command, and 
he was perhaps too closely connected with the enemy to take active 
measures against them. But around him were ranged a L. CsBsar, 
a Rutilius, a Pompeius Strabo^ and a greater than these, L. Cor- 
nelius Sulla, who gained, indeed, the chief laurels of the war. A 
Ccepio, with the curse of the Tolosan gold weighing on his house, 
was defeated and slain. The younjr Cn. Pompeius boro aims in these 
operations ; and Cicero, the chief of Roman orators, earned under 
the auspices of Strabo*'his first and only ‘ stipend.’ On the side 
of the Italians the most distinguished leaders were Pompaedius, 
Judacilius, and Motulus, who seem to have maintained the Italian 
cause with constancy, and eventually with more success than our 
accounts would lead us to expect. Even in the midst of their 
reputed victories the Romans empowered the consul Ctesar to ofPer 
to their allies all the advantages which they refu.sed to their ^ad- 
versaries. The Julia conferred the franchise on the Etmrians 
.and the Umbrians. Two years later they made up their minds to 
extend this boon by the lex IHquUa Paj)iria even to the confederated 
Italians. Every Italian who chose to come to Rome and claim the 
franchise within sixty days was received into the bosom of the 
commonwealth. Ten tribes were added to the thirty-five already 
existing. The offer, after all, was not very generally accepted. 
The Roman religion required that every legal measure should be 
sanctioned by certain ceremonies, and these could only be per- 
formed within the sacred precincts of the city. It was admitted on 
all hands that the suffrage could only be given at Rome. Accord- 
ingly the franchise offered little attraction to distant citizens, who 
were required to forego their local citizenship for a privilege they 
had few opportunities of exejcising. After all the blood which had 
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beenli&ed in^e struggle the Italians found theraselres content for tiie 
most part to retain their old position. The roll of the Homan citizens, 
which in the census of 640 numbered 394,336, in that of 638 
(B.c. 86 , the next of which we have account, had not increased 
beyond 463,000, and sixteen years later was only 450,000. But 
the preced^ent now set for the fisst time on so large a scale bore 
ample fruit in the course of later Roman history. The full fren* 
chise was conceded in special instances to various states in Spain, 
Gaul, and Africa ; while the Latin, which conferred, as we have 
seen, a certain eligibility for tile Roman, was even more widely 
diffused. Pompeius Strabo extended it to the entire nation of the' 
transpadane Gauls. On the whole the liberal concessions of this! 
period evince in a marked manner the prudence of the Homan ^ 
government at one of the most critical moments of its career. The 
strong national prejudice against which they were carried was now 
finally overthrown, and the Homan writers uniformly agree in 
applauding the policy which dictated them, and ascribing thereto 
the preservation of the state at this time, and the unabated vigoui 
of its subsequent progress. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Rise of P. Cornelius Sulla — Mithridates, king of Pontus, defies the republic 
and causes a massacre of Roman citizens in Asia Minor — Quarrel between 
Marius and Sulla— Marius compelled to flee from the ciiy — His wanderings 
and adventures — Sulla takes the command in Asia — Cinna creates dis- 
turbance, and is expelled from the city — Marius and Cinna unite and 
occupy Rome, and make a bloody proscription of the Senatorial party — 
Murder of Octavius, Crassus, Antonius, and Merula — Marius attains his 
seventh consulship, and dies, possibly by his own hand — Reputed sacrifice 
of Q. Mucius Scaevola at his funeraL-^B.c. 88-86.) 

The names of the great leaders of parties have been for some time 
coming more and more into prominence in our annals, and the 
history of Home will now for many years chiefly chronicle the 
personal rivalry of her warriors and statesmen. In the year which 
^ closed the contest of the republic with her Italian allies Sulla was 
forty-nine years old, Marius about seventy. From campaign to 
campaign Sulla had dogged the steps of the elder captain, and was 
always ready to step in and seize the opportunities which the other 
cast carelessly in his way. Not that Marius was indiflferent to the 

Q 
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) progireM of hift )imiot. Hie fdt chagrin at the contrast in their birth 
I and origin, tor P. Sulla, though needy in point of fortune, .was a 
4eeiQn of the ilitistriouB house of the Cornelii, and knew the advantage 
; of such a connexion* Sulla, moreover, was trained in Grecian ao- 
I ^mplishinents, which Marius vainly pretended to despise. Sulla 
! spoke and wrote Greek ; bis autobiography became probably the text- . 
book of the Greek historians of Rome, from whom we chiefly derive 
our accounts of him. Yet his nature was essentially rough and ple- 
beian. With the affectation of letters he combined, like many other 
noble Romans, addiction to gross debauchery and mean associates. 
His eyes, we are told, were of a piercing blue, and their sinister ex- 
pression was heightened by the coarsenessof his complexion, disfigured 
" by pimples and blotches, compared by the raillery of the Greeks to a 
mulberry sprinkled with meal. His manners were haughty and 
morose, though not devoid of a certain sensibility, for he was easily 
moved, it is said, even to tears, by a tale of sorrow. No single act 
of kindliness and generosity is recorded of him. The nobles, who 
•accepted him as their champion, had no personal liking for him. 
Yet the aggrandisement of his party was a species of fanaticism with 
him. He despised the isolated ascendancy of a Marius, and aspired 
to rule in Rome at the head of a dominant oligarchy. 

Marius had quitted the camp at the most critical moment of the 
war, and during his retirement Sulla brought the contest to a close, 
D.c. 666. having obtained the consulship in 666. The arrange- 
B.c. 88. ments for peace were hastened by the threats of a war with 
IVIUhyid^itos, king of Pontus. Sulla was still consul when it became 
necessary to choose a general to command in the East. For this 
command Sulla had now the highest claim ; but Marius was jealfeils, 
and mortified at having imprudently given way to him. He hurried 
back to Rome, showed himself among the young soldiers at exercise 
in the Campus, and tried to p^rove himself still apt for arms by 
running, wrestling, and swimming in rivalry with them. But the 
nobles no longer regarded him ; they had found another champion 
on whom they could rely. They mocked the clumsy feats of the 
veteran candidate,, and persuaded the people to reject and dismiss 
him to his retreat in Campania. The business in hand demanded, 
indeed, a man of the maturest powers, as well as the highest 
abilities. Pontus, on the eastern shores of the Euxine sea, the 
region from which Mithridates took his title, constituted but a small 
part of that chiefs dominions. His patrimonial kingdom he inhe- 
rited from a line of high Persian extraction^ and he was himself the 
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aixth of his iiaxtie. To the north he had extended his sway over the 
Ciramerian Bosphorus as far as the Borysthenes, while to the south 
he had received from his father the sovereignty of Phjygia, which' 
the republic had sold for a sum of money. This country^ indeedti 
the Romans had recently wrested from him ; but he had indemnifies 
himself by placing an infant ohitd of his own on the throne ofl 
Cappadocia. The armies of Mithridates were recruited from the} 
hardy mountaineers of the Caucasus and the Taurus ; but his cap- 
tains were mostly perhaps of Greek extraction, not inferior in 
military science to the Romans* themselves. Nor had he failed to 
enlist in his service many able citizens of the^ republic, for the 
allegiance of the Romans sat loosely upon them in the provinces, 
and they easily yielded to the blandishments of Eastern potentates. 
His own genius was conspicuous both in war and peace. He was 
robust in bodily frame, and expert in martial exercises. The story 
that he had fortified his system against poison by the constant use of 
antidotes may be a mere romance ; nor is it easily credible’ that he 
could converse, as is related, with the various tribes of his subjects 
in twenty-five different languages. 

In the year b.c. 93 the Romans had interfered to overturn the 
appointments Mithridates had made to the throne of Cappadocia. 
He did not openly resist, but he instigated Tigranes, king g.u. eei. 
nf Armenia, to expel the nominee of the republic. Ario- 
barzanes fled to Rome, and obtained promises of support. Sulla, at 
this time praetor in Cilicia, was directed to reinstate him, nor did the 
king of Pontus offer resistance. But when Italy was convulsed with 
t^^^Social War his courage rose, and he interfered with arms to 
expel Ariobarzanes. Sulla had been recalled to defend the republic 
at home ; nevertheless, such was the indomitable constancy of the 
Roman Senate, that when the Cappadocian appeared again as a 
fugitive before them they despatched a second force to restore him 
once more. Again Mithridates yielded. The Romans, however, 
pressed more violently upon him, and at last he turned at bay, 
routed their armies, ejected Ariobarzanes a third time from his 
sovereignty, and raising the whole native population against the' 
Western invaders, effected a general massacre of the Roman re- 
sidents in Asia Minor, Eighty thousand citizens of the republic, 
according to some even a hundred and fifty thousand, are said to 
have fallen. It is probable that even the smaller number is a gross 
exaggeration, but it is doubtless true that the Roman traders and 
fiscal agents had already settled in those regions in vast numbers, 
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%m irtep* of t]i» Greeks who had rushed in behind tIM 
of Alexai^n 

The SenatOt however, was now &‘6e to confront this formidable 
assailant with adequate forces, and had pitched, as we have seen, 
upon Sulla to take the command. The victorious legions of the 
nobles were launched against the*t}crant of Asia ; but Marius mean- 
, while was meditating revenge. The new citizens of Italy were 
f already mortified at finding the ineflSciency of their votes, confined 
as they were to a small minority of the tribes, and the slender 
* importance attached to their favour. The nobles complained of their 
want of influence^, the commonalty of the paltry price their suffrages 
•commanded. Marius determined to avail himself of this dissatisfac- 
tion. Between him and the Italians there was an ancient sympathy^ 
and he now offered them the means of acquiring a predominating influ- 
ence in the tribes. Inspired by him a demagogue named Sulpiciq {tt 
Galba required that their vottfs should be given among the thirty- 
five^riginal tribes, which they could swamp by their numbers, 
instead of being relegated to the ten new ones. With the aid of this 
man and his grateful allies he raised tumults in the city, in which 
some of his opponents were slain, and the life of Sulla himself was 
menaced, while Sulpicius carried a law appointing him to the eastern 
command in place of his rival. But Sulla had not yet quitted Italy. 
He had, indeed, with difficulty escaped from the city and thrown 
himself into his camp. From thence, having secured the entire 
devotion of his soldiers, he returned in fighting array with six legions. 
The Marians had never dreamed of the armies of Rome being thus 
turned against her. Marius himself fancied for a moment that they 
would yield to the majesty of the law, and sent two unarmed praetors 
to require them to halt. But the civil war had, in fact, begun. The 
emissaries of the citizens were stripped and beaten by their men-at- 
arms. The people, struck with ^bnstemation, insisted on yielding to 
the advancing host, and Marius had but just time to make his escape 
before Sulla entered Rome as a conqueror. 

On the morrow Sulla summoned the people to assemble in the 
' forum. He explained to them that a faction had compelled him to 
U.C. 066. force; but having taken arms, he would not now lay them 
B.C. 88. till he had secured the power of the nobles against 

the aggressions of the tribunes. He abrogated the enactments of 
Sulpicius, and repealed the solemn rule of the constitution which 
gave the tbrce of law to the ^plebiscita’ or resolutions of the people 
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alone. Thus the violence of Marius impelled his rival to the oppo* 
site extreme, and established a counter-revolution. Meanwhile 
Marius was deeing for his life and hiding his head upon which a 
price had been set. His romantic adventures have been related 
with great animation, and form a vivid page in ancient history. His 
retirement, *fir8t to the obscurity ©fhis private farm at Solonium. on 
the Latian coast; his hurrying from thence to Ostia with hope of 
slipping into a vessel there kept waiting for him; his hiding in a 
waggon under a load of beans, ^d his eventual escape in a casual 
trader bound for Libya; his landing under the torments of sea-sick- 
ness near Circeii ; his wanderings in the pine-groves of that solitary 
coast, while he kept up the spirits of his companions by repeating 
the prodigies which had foretold his greatness, both past and future; 
the various adventures of his harassed flight that followed, and his 
concealing himself at the last extremity among the reeds at the mouth 
of the marshy Liris — these incidents *rieed not be here more parti- 
culaiiy related, but are worth the notice of the student, not only for 
their romantic interest, but for the glimpse they give us of the deso- 
late and half -peopled character of regions so closely connected with 
the capital of the great empire. Marius was at last discovered and 
dragged from his miserable retreat. He was cast into prison at 
M inturnae , and it was determined to put him to death and claim the 
reward offered. A Cimbrian slave, according to the story, was sent 
to dispatch him, but a bright flame glared from his eyes, and a voice 
issued from the gloom around him: ‘Wretch! dare you to slay Caius 
Marius?’ The barbarian fled in terror, exclaiming, ‘I cannot kill 
Caius Marius!’ The magistrates and the people were struck with 
the omen, and contrived to release the prisoner and speed him for- 
wards. He thus finally made good his escape to the coast of Africa. 
While he sat in meditation among the ruins of Carthage, himself a 
livelier image of a ruin hardly less* appalling, the Roman governor 
of the province warned him to be gone. The Numidians dared not 
shelter him, and he was compelled to take refuge on an island off the 
coast, where he continued for a time unmolested. 

While the conqueror of the Cimbri was thus fleeing before the 
face of his own countrymen, and his triumphant rival engaged in the 
war against Mithridates in the East, affairs were advancing to a 
new and unexpected crisis at Rome. The Samnites had never 
entirely laid down their arms at the general pacification of Italy: . 
they rose again under another Pontius Telesinus, excited fresh 
movements among the slaves and bandits in the south of the penin- 
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jIHijk, and at one moment Ibimtened a descent upon Sicil}': Motdl^s 
to whom tlie repressbn of this new Social War was entrusted, 
could not bring the enemy to a decisive engagement, but continued 
to make head against him Another army was still in Pioenum, 

f under the command of Pompeius Strabo, who had refused or 
delayed to surrender it after tke ^conclusion of hostilities in that 
quarujr. The Senate now sent the late consul, Pompeius Rufus, to 
Veoeive the legions from his hands. But there were no means to dis- 
charge the pay due to the soldiers, and they were ill-disposed to 
obey its orders. A mutiny broke \)ut, which Strabo was suspected 
of exciting. Rufus was massacred in the act of performing sacri- 
u.c. 667 . fice. Strabo thereupon presented himself and restored 
B.c. 87. order, but inflicted no punishment on the culprits. The 
legions of Rome had slipped from the hands of the government, and 
become the personal following of their imperators. 

Nor was the government more powei'ful at home. As soon as 
Sulla had withdrawn to Asia the demagogue Cinna rose in, the as- 
cendant. Backed by a party among the people rather than by the 

I mass of the commons, he avowed himself the reviver of the recent 
order of things, demanded the recall of Marius and the exiles, the 
confirmation of the laws of Sulpicius, the full and final emancipation 
‘of Italy. In the actual temper of the public mind such demands 
could not fail to produce sedition. A disturbance ensued ; blood 
was shed. But Cinna bad miscalculated his strength. The new 
citizens, on whom he relied, proved after all but few in the 
comitia. The Senate, with Octavius, Cinna’s colleague in the 
consulship, and some of the tribunes, and a large part of the 
A.tj. 667. populace of the forum banded themselves against him, and 
B.C. 87. cirove out his partisans. Cinna seems to have counted on 
Strabo and his army, but Strabo awaited the issue of events, and 
left the factions of tlie city to exhaust one another. 

The victorious party promptly, by a violent stroke of lawless 
])olicy, deprived Cinna of the consulship, and elected L. Merula, a 
flamen of Jupiter, and a noble of high position and character, in 
his room. Cinna, proscribed and outlawed, fled into Campania, and 
moved the new citizens of that district to shelter and support tlie 
patron who had suffered, as he pretended, in their behalf. He suc- 
ceeded in collecting an armed following. Many exiles of the 
‘Marian party flocked to his standard, and among them was Q. 
Sertorius, an officer of distinction. Nor did he fail to unite himself 
with the Samnites and Lucanians, the avowed enemies of the repub- 
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lie. Marjufl him«elf, wandering fkmi ooart to 'ooftst tibteadiiig 
the ambuscades of a thousand enemies, was not unapprised of liis 
proceedings He comnmnicated with his old adherents J and When 
he suddenly threw himself on the coast of Etruria he was joined 
by a party of them at the head of five hundred fugitive slaves. 
Etruria was crowded, as we ha^e ♦seen, with a population of sei-fiB, 
whose native masters kept them in a state of degradation and 
r.iisery. With such as those there could be no question of political 
rights : they were ready to fight for vengeance and plunder. But 
that was enough for the reckles? anarch Marius, who now advanced 
upon the city from the north while Cinna was approaching in the . 
opposite direction. At the same time Sertorius and Carbo were t 
Tiienacing her from other quarters, and Rome found herself encircled 
by four armies of her own rebellious citizens, backe^l by the re- 
sources of the Samnite insurrection. To avert those accumulating 
dangers the Senate hastily recalled* Metellus, bidding him mak^ 
peace with the Samnites on any terms. But when they met his 
approaches with intolerable exactions he ventured to disobey his 
orders, and broke off the negotiation He left a small detachment 
to watch the foe, and hastened back to man the walls of the city. 
His lieutenant was spciedily overpowered, and the Samnites rushed 
onward devoting Rome to destruction. ‘ No peace,’ they exclaimed, 

‘ for Italy tillJJie forest be rooted nj) in which the Roman wolves 
have made themselves a covert.’ The Senate was reduced to ex- 
tremity They now implored Strabo’s assistance with promises and 
flatteries; but he still seemed to waver, and was probably in treaty 
with the Marians. While treason was at work in the city and the 
Janiciilum was for a moment opened but again shut against Marius, 
mutiny broke out in Strabo’s camp, which he had brought under 
the walls to hold the fortune of either party in his hand. He would 
have been slain himself but for theidevotion of the young Pompeius, 
his son, already a favourite with the soldiers. A pestilence broke 
out, which swept off numbers in the city, and at the same time 
paralysed the armed forces on both sides. Strabo himself was 
carried off by the sickness, unless we accept anotlier story, that he 
was accidentally killed by lightning, or admit the suspicion that he 
was actually assassinated. Then at lost the Senate in despair sent 
to Cinna to arrange terms of accommodation, and when these were 
refused to solicit an amnesty. Cinna was seated in his curule 
chair, with lictors and fasces around him. Marius, squalid and 
unshorn, clothed in black rage as an exile and an outlaw, stood in 
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beside bim, and caused gloomy forebodings cf the pro- 
scriptions that were to follow. The victors had consented, indeed, 
to spare their ^hief enemy, the consul Octavius ; and he, relying on 
their assurances, had declined to make his escape. He was now seized 
in his robes of office, his head severed from his body and supended 
foy Cinna’s orders from Ae rostra. This, it is said, \n(as the first 
pstance of the exhibition of such horrid trophies in the city, but 
the practice was too often repeated in the course of the civil wars of 
.Home. A massacre followed; knights and meaner citizens were 
alain and cast out for burial, but tlie mangled heads of* the senators 
u.0.667. were ostentatiously exhibited in the forum. The list of 
B.C.87. included many of the noblest names in Rome 

P. Crassus , who had been both consul and censor, either slew him- 
self or was killed by the assasain.s. M. Antonh;s, celebrated at the 
time, and long afterwards remembered as one of ihe greatest of 
Roman orators, was murdered by the leader of a body of soldiers 
whom he had moved by his eloquence to spare him. Two of the 
Julm kinsmen of Julius Caesar, the future dictator, suffered. Some 
were caught and murdered in the act of fleeing ; others who threw 
themselves on the mercy of Marius were coldly repulsed and ruth- 
lessly slaughtered. Marius for his part still wrapped himself in 
silence ; but his followers were instructed to spare those only to 
whom he gave his hand to kiss. The swords of the hired assassins 
were directed first against the adherents of Sulla and the aristo- 
cratic faction ; their numbers were speedily swelled by slaves and 
Italians, who sacrificed men of every party to indiscriminate fury 
and cruelty. 

When at last Marius and Cinna thought fit to arrest the carnage 
and pillage Sertorius was charged to restore order with military 
force. But many victims were still offered up under forms of 
judicial process. Cinna could i^t pardon the illustrious Merula the 
crime of intrusion into his office Catulus, the noble colleague of 
Marius in his last battle against the Cimbri, threw himself on his 
knees and vainly begged for his life. ‘ You must die,’ was the 
only answer vouchsafed him, and he was compelled to suffocate him- 
self with charcoal. When sated with vengeance the chiefs of the 
revolution began to reorganise the government. Not deigning even 
to convene the assembly of the tribes, they nominated themselves to 
U.C. 668. highest magistracy. Marius became consul for the 
»*c* 86 . aeventh time At the age of seventy, his health broken 
and his strength failing he reached the summit gf his aspirations, 


silenoe 
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and ftilfiUed the prophecy on which he had relied fti Mb darkest, 
momenta. He was even desirous of leaving his colleague to preside 
in the city, and assuming himself the command of the legions and 
wresting from Sulla the conduct of aflairs in the East. But the 
effort was beyond his strength. His mood was now as desponding 
and gloomy as it had once beei:>, sanguine. Wearied with a life in 
which he had enjoyed all the favours of fortune and suffered her 
worst buffets, he could hardly wish to protract existence and mul- 
tiply its experiences. One evening, while walking with some friends 
after supper, he fell to talking of the incidents of his career from boy- 
hood ; and after enumerating his triumphs and his perils, no man of 
sense, he said, ought to trust again to so balanced a fortune. He 
took leave of his companions, and keeping his bed for seven days 
successively, was found dead with no known or suspected illness. 
Such is the account we have received, and we may readily imagine 
that he actually put an end to his career by suicide. His obsequies 
were celebrated with a public ceremonial. It was related that the 
tribune Fimbria sacrificed a noble victim to the manes of the dead, 
after the fashion of the heroic age. He caused the venerable Mucius 
Scaevola, the chief of the Roman jurists, to be Jed before the pyre, 
and bade the sacrificer plunge a sword into his bosom. The wounded 
man was allowed, however, to be carried off by his friends, and under 
their care he recovered It seems, however, most probable that this 
pretended sacrifice was no more than the drawing of a drop of blood 
to satisfy an ancient superstition. Fimbria was not likely to suffer 
an act of real vengeance to remain incomplete. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

9 

Cinna effaces the last distinction between the Romans and the Italians — 
— Adjustment of debts — Sulla conducts the war against Mithridates — 
— Sack of Athens — Sulla overthrows Fimbria and Cinna, and returns to 
Italy — Burning of the Capitol — The younger Marius blockaded in Prseneste 
— Carbo and Sertorius driven out of Italy — Overthrow of the Samnites — 
Fall of Prseneste — Battle of the Colline Gate — Sulla enters Rome — His 
proscription of the Marian faction — Massacres and confiscations — Settlement 
of Sulla’s veterans on Italian lands — Ruin of Etruria by Sulla — Employs 
Cn. Pompeius and spares C. Julius Csesar. — (b.c. 86-82.) 

Marius had died in January, almost at the commencement of his 
year of office. Cinna chose for his colleague Valerius Flaccus, the 
same who as consul fourteen years before had aided Marius to crush 
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ibe irev At of l^taminus. He set himself at ooce to fulfil his ]^e<JgxMr 
to the allies. Censors were appointed to effect the complete eman- 
cipation of Italy, by finally suppressing the ten Italian, and enrolling 
the new citizens of the Plautian law among the thirty-five Koman 
tcifeesi. Thus the last remainingdistinction between Homans andltaliaiis 
was effaced for all who chose to accept the proffered privilege. Tin* 
Samnites, the Lucanians, and others still scorned to adopt it. The 
consul proceeded to undertake another and more critical measure. 
He proclaimed an adjustment of de]^ts, or the payment of one-fourtli 
only. He exchanged, as the Romans phrased it, silver for copper ; 
for the copper coin (the as) was made equivalent for the purpose to 
the silver sesterce, which then stood at four times its intrinsic value. 
After BO long a series of wars and revolutions the measure may have 
been one of necessity. But the stroke was ominous; it did not fsil 
to kindle criminal hopes among the dissolute and discontented for 
more than one generation. This done, Flaccus placed himself at 
the head of the legions destined for the Pontic war, and ptooeeded 
to the East, to watch or anticipate the movements of Snlla. 

While Rome was completing her preparations Mithridates had 
been gaining enormous successes. Bithynia and Cappadocia had 
fallen into his hands. The Roman province of Asia, with the wealthy 
Ephesus for its capital, had succumbed, and in the prospect of relief 
from its Roman tax-gatherers had even received its new master with 
acclamations. From thence Mithridates had crossed the iEgean Sea 
and accepted the submission of its flourishing islands, while hia 
admiral, Archelaus, had captured Athens itself, with its harbour in 
the Piraeus, and all its naval equipments. The Greek cities for the 
most part regarded him as a deliverer. It was impossible to foresee 
how far the general disaffection might spread, and when Sulla landed 
on the eastern shore of the Adriatic his task had swelled to the 
rc-conquest of one hemisphere of the empire. 

Sulla had only quitted Italy in 87, while Marius was still a pro- 
scribed fugitive. Whether he thought the government he had set 
up in Rome sufficiently secure or not, he considered his own fortunes 
to depend more on the devotion of the legions he attached to his 
person tlian upon any civil institutions, and felt that for his private 
interests his place should be at the head of an army which he 
could gorge with plunder. With this view before him he could 
leave Rome to take care of itself. He reached Greece with a force 
of five legions, and he might expect at the end of the year to be 
superseded by another commander, the nominee, perhaps, of his 
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enemies. There was no time to be lost. Instead of %hecl:ing the 
license of his soldiers he stimulated and secured them by niore in- 
dulgence tlian ever. The course of his march he allowed to be marked 
by devastation and sacrilege. The sacred treasures of Epidaurus 
and Olympia fell into his hands. When the spirits of his troops 
were elated* to the utmost he kd*them to the siege of Athens, 
broke through the long walls of Tliemistocles, and successively 
reduced the city and its port. The storm and sack of Athens were 
marked with more than the usual Homan baibarity. In Boeotia he 
encountered a vast army of Orientals in the open field and totally 
louted them at the great battle of Ghjeronea. Flaccus u.c. 6 <{ 8 . 
was now advancing upon his steps, and summoning*liim to 
surrender his command. He was about to turn boldly against the 
intruder, when Mithridates threw a second armament within his 
reach. A second victory at Q^clmmenus broke the power of the 
king of Pontus, and compelled him to*w'ithdraw beyond the^Egean, 
and leave Greece a clear stage for the mutual conflict of the tyco 
lioman armies. Meanwhile a mutiny broke out in the camp of the 
consul, Flaccus was assassinated. The soldiers placed Finibria at 
tlieir head, but» instead of measuring themselves with Sulla, required 
to be led into Asia and allowed to ransack the provinces. They 
encountered and disi)ersed some of the king’s detachments, ^.c. 669. 
and Mithridates himself W'ould have fallen into their hands 
also at Pitane, but for the intervention of Sulla’s lieutenant, 
Lucullus, who afforded him means of escape by sea. By this 
manoeuvre Sulla secured the advantage of imposing his own terms 
upon him. On surrendering Bithynia and Cappadocia and the 
Ivoinan ])rovince of Asia, with a large part of his fleets and treasures, 
he was admitted into amity with the republic. As soon as these 
matters were settled Sulla turned suddenly on Fimbria. Two 
Roman armies met in the field at Thy^^t^ ; but Fimbria’s 670 
soldiers were open to bribery : they deserted their standards 
and reduced their leader to extremity. He refused the safe-conduct 
which was held out to him and fell upon his owm sword. 

At Rome the news of the death of Fimbria was accompanied by 
the announcement of Sulla’s speedy return. Of the surrender of 
Mithridates little heed was taken, Sulla declared that on his arrival 
with thirty thousand veterans his foes and the foes of the republic, 
whom he classed together, should suffer condign chastisement. The 
Senate, no less than the populace, were terrified by this manifesto ; 
the vicissitudes of political conflict had filled half their benches with 
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Mariwi, and tlie earlier party distinctions had become greatly 
obliterated. In Eome and throughout Italy both Cinna and Sulla 
I relied rather upon personal than political connexions. The Senate, 
as an order in the state, could only pretend to mediate between rival 
chieftains. They sent a deputation to mollify the anger of the 
j conqi4eror, while they forbade the; consuls to arm for their defence. 

' Cipoa and j^rbo, the successors of Flaccus, disregarded their feeble 
interference, made new levies for themselves throughout Italy, and 
solicited the Samnitesand Lucaniaps to join them. The Italians pro- 
mised succour, but their levies refused to embark. Cinna Jed some 
troops across the^ Adriatic, but he was soon afterwards slain in his 
camp by his own mutinous soldiers. Carbo withheld the election of 
another colleague, and remained through the rest of the year sole 
consul. He sought to strengthen himself by enrolling large numbers 
of emancipated slaves in the tribes of the city. His brief usurpation 
was a career of violence. He hurled his enemies from the Tarpeian 
Kock, and expelled the tribunes from the city. Sulla had by this 
time assembled his troops at Dyrrhachium, and immediately trans- 
ported five legions into Italy. With this force of devoted veterans 
he despised any number of fresh levies which could be brought 
against him by such chiefs as Carbo and the son of Marius, by 
Carrinas, Caelius, and Sertorius, distracted as he knew them to be by 
mutual jealousies. If the Italian.n for the most part sided with the 
Marians, there was no concert among them. Sulla was enabled to 
detach their states one by one Irom the common cause. Mean- 
while Metellus Pius raised his own standard in Liguria, and the 
young Pompeius in Picenum. The families of the victims of the 
recent proscription arrayed themselves in all quarters against the 
successor of Marius. 

^ At this crisis an event, the origin of which was never discovered, 
Hhrew the city into consternatidn. On the sixth of July (b.c. 83) 
u. 0 . 671 . ^he Capitol was consumed by fire; even the volumes of the 
b.c.88. Sibylline oracles, stored in its most secret recesses, were 
devoured by the flames. This destruction of the sanctuary of the 
nation, and of the documents which directed its solemn counsels, 
seemed to announce an epoch in the destinies of Rome. It was no 
less, indeed, than the subversion of the republic, and the com- 
mencement of a military autocracy. 

Suila marched triumphantly through Apulia and Campania, 
defeating one army and subverting the fidelity of another. At the 
coinmencemeut of 82, Carbo and the young Marius took possession 
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of the conRulship; the oue undertook to close t^e pass^ of ^ 
Apennines, and check Metellus and Pompeius in the north ; the othaf 
to cover the approach to Latium against Sulla. Carbo 
gained some partial successes, but Marius, after collecting a , 

mass of plunder at Praeneste, met his assailant at no further distance 
than Sacriportus, where he sniierpd a defeat, retired within his 
sti’ong position, and left the roadT to Rome open to a daring enemy. 
Sulla was content to watch Praeneste, while he hastened in person 
to attack Carbo in Etruria, who was now enclosed between three 
opponents. Carbo had posted hinaself at Clusium, on the Clanis, and 
with the help of Etruscan and other allies maintained his position 
with intrepidity. He fought more than one battle und gained some 
partial successes, while he strove to effect a junction with the Sam- 
iiites who advanced to his relief. He was at last defeated with great loss 
/ at ^aventia, near Ravenna, where he had flung himself desperately 
upon Metellus. His cause was from Jthis time hopeless, but he still 
carried on an irregular warfare in the Apennines till he found an 
opportunity of escaping into Africa. Sertorius had already with- 
drawn into Spain. The Mai’ian chieftains surrendered Italy to Sulla, 
and sought to raise the provinces against him. 

Prasneste, indeed, with the young Marius, still held out, but 
under blockade or close observation. The Samnites, with the 
indomitable Pontius at their head, had not yet abandoned their arms. 
But there was little sympathy and still less concert between these 
powers. Pontius found means of passing the flank of the Sullan 
armies before Praeneste, and made a rush on Rome. The city was 
never in such imminent peril since the days of Brennus, though any j 
permanent occupation was not to be feared. But Sulla was equal to , 
the crisis. On the first of November the Samnites advanced, but 
he was already at their back. At the Colline Oate he came up with 
them, and engaged them in a despepte encounter. The left wing, 
commanded by Sulla himself, was put to rout ; but Crassus mean- 
while, with the right, had broken the enemy’s ranks, and pursued 
them as far as Antemnae. Eight thousand Italians were made 
prisoners, and the Roman officers captured in their ranks were put 
to the sword. Pontius Telesinus, grievously wounded in the fight, 
was slain by the conqueror on the field of battle. His whole life 
had been devoted to the hatred of Rome, but he was the last of her 
Italian enemies. As the adversfiry of the Decii and the Fabii he 
might have been her destroyer, and have changed the face of history. 
But in the age of Marius and Sulla he could only hope for one day 
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^ {3uni3er and conflagratioti, and whdii llihia waa denied he 
mi^t be content to die adiong thousand brave men, of wbein 
a full half weie Romans, 

The Prsenestines had indulged for a moment in the belief that 
their foe was defeated, but when they saw the heads of the Italians 
and the Marians paraded before«them they opened theii^gates to the 
^onquerors. The young Marius had retired to a covert under- 
gi^ound with the brother of Pontius the Samnite. Determined not 
to fall into the enemy’s hands, they challenged each other to the 
combat, and Marius, having slain his associate, caused himsejf to be 
dispatched by a slave. A few cities still held out. At Norba, in 
Latium, the irihgfoitants chose to consume their city, rather than sur- 
, u.o. «72. render it. Nola opened its gates after a long defence. Vola- 
. b-o* 82 . terras resisted for two years. But the struggle in Italy ^me 
finally to a close. Spain and Africa rose, indeed, against the Roman 
government, but their efforts .were ineffectual to prolong the contest 
in the peninsula. 

Events and circumstances had developed Sulla’s policy. In his 
early years he had surprised his countrymen by his success in war- 
fare, and his influence with the soldiers. The haughty jealousy of 
Marius had disposed him to take an opposite part in public life. 
The rivalry of the two great captains had been enhanced by the 
contrast between their manners, origin, and connexions. Brooding 
over his personal resentments, Sulla had come insensibly to identify 
himself with the cause of the oligarchy. The sanguinary violence 
of Marius and Cinna had irritated the champion of the persecuted 
faction, and he had vowed no less bloody vengeance against the 
authors of the proscriptions. But the opposition he encountered in 
Italy expanded his views beyond the limits of mere party warfare. 
The Etrurians and the Samnites transformed him from the chief of 
a Roman faction into the hea(| of the Roman nation. The vows 
they had breathed against the city and the people sank into his 
mind. He had displayed in the East his contempt for the just 
claims of the provincials. The cries of the wretched Greeks and 
Asiatics he had mocked with pitiless scorn, and had loaded them 
again with the chains from which they hoped to have been freed by 
Mithridates. The man who had re-conquered Greece had now re- 
conquered Italy. He would enforce a similar policy in the one 
case and the other. 

^ The morning after the battle of the Colline gate Sulla was 
^haranguing the Senate In the temple of Bellona. As an iinperator 
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‘oomn»tuling a military folce th* law forbade bini to eg+y,|iiiB city»^ 
Kf)d the senators attended his s^jmmons beyond the walls. Violent 
and piteous cries were heard in the distance. ‘ No matter/ he calmly 
remarked to the senators ; * it is only some rascals whom I have 
ordered to be punished.* They were the death-cries of the 8,00C 
Samnite prisoners whom he had brought to be cut in pieces by 
his soldiers in the Camp us Martins. He soon turned his blows from 
the Italians upon the Romans. On his return from Praeneste he 
mounted the rostra and addressed the peojile. He vaunted his 
^wn greatness and irresistible ppwer, and graciously assured them ‘ 
that he would be good to them if they obeyed him well ; but to his 
foes he would give no quarter, to high as well ^as low, praetors, 
quaestors, tribunes, and whosoever had provoked his indignation. j, 

These vrords were in fact a signal to his creatures, and before^ 
the names of the required victims had been made public many a | 
private vengeance was wreaked and many a claim made on the con- ' 
qiieror’s gratitude. The family of Marius was among the first to be 
attacked. One of his relatives, Marius Gratidianus, was pursued 
by Catilina and murdered with cruel torments. The corpse of the 
great warrior himseJf, which had been buried and not burnt, was 
torn from its sepulchre on the banks of the Anio, and cast into the 
stream. This desecration of funeral rites was an impiety hitherto 
unknown in the contests of the Romans. It was the more deeply 
felt by a shocked and offended people. The troubled ghost, accord- 
ing to the poet Lucan, continued to haunt the spot, and scared the 
peasant from his labour on the eve of impending revolutions. 

A great number of victims had already perished when Catulus 
demanded of Sulla in the Senate how far the sacrifice must extend. 
Thereupon a list of proscriptions appeared containing eighty names. 
This caused a general murmur ; nevertheless, two days later, 230, 
and the next day as many more, were added. Nor would the tyrant 
yet declare that with these he should be finally satisfied : ‘ By and 
by he might remember more.* Rewards were offered for slaying 
the proscribed ; it was declared capital to harbour them. Their 
fortunes were confiscated or abandoned to their assassins ; their des- 
cendants made incapable of public office. Nor were the proscrip- 
tions confined to residents at Rome; they were extended u.c.e??. 
to every city in Italy. From December 82 to June of the 
year following this system of authorised murder was allowed to 
continue. Catilina, who had previously assassinated a brother, now 
got his victim’s name placed on the fatal list in order to secure his 
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Ortatse. ‘/‘The favoariteR of Sulla, his alaves and freedinen, sold the 
itiight of inscribing the names of the persona whom any ofte wished 
to destroy. The dignity of public vengeance was prostituted t.o 
private pique and cupidity. Such were the murmurs which long 
resounded among the Homan people at the use and abuse of the 
terrible proscriptions. 

Sulla might smile to see the number of accomplfces he had 
associated in his crimes, and he made these more conspicuous by the 
rewards with which he loaded them. Many of them were men 
whom he might expect to become prominent afterwards. On Cati- 
lina, the boldest and most unscrupulous of all, a man of blasted 
character and rubied fortunes, as he is represented to us, he heaped 
golden favours. The young Crassus, who had narrowly escaped the 
sword of Marius, now laid the foundation of the wealth which 
earned him the renown of ‘ the richest of the Romani Cnseus 
Pompeius had executed without remorse his master’s vengeance upon 
captives taken in arms ; at his command he had consented to divorce 
his wife Antistia and take Sulla’s step-daughter Metella; but he at least 
withdrew his hand from the stain of the proscriptions. Caius Julius 
Cassar, then a youth of eighteen, was connected by blood with 
Marius, and by marriage with Cinna, Sulla contented himself with 
requiring him to repudiate his wife. Caesar refused, and fled into 
the Sabine mountains. The assassins were on his track, while his 
friends at Rome exerted themselves to the utmost to obtain his 
pardon. The Vestals interceded for him. Some of Sulla’s own 
adherents raised their voices in his favour, and pleaded his youth, 
his careless temper and dissipated habits, in proof of his innocence 
or his harmlessness. ‘ I sj)are him,’ answered Sulhi ; ‘ but beware ! 
In that young trifler there is more than one Marius.’ Caesar was 
saved ; but he prudently withdrew from the scene of danger, and 
repaired to the East, where he served at the siege of Mytilen^ 
which still held out for Mithridaies. 

The proscriptions were lists of selected victims ; and though hun- 
dreds undoubtedly perished whose names had never been publicly 
designated, yet the numbers that fell in these massacres were not 
beyond the reach of computation. Our accounts, indeed, vary ; 
but of senators were slain perhaps from one to two hundred, of 
knights between two and three thousand. The victims of a lower 
class may have been much more numerous. But the destruction of 
the Italians was far more sweeping and indiscriminate. Cities were 
dismantled and even razed to the ground ; their lands were distri- 
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bnted ai^ong Sulla’s veteraus, of whom 120*000 were settled iu 
colonies from one end of the peninsula to the other. The Samnite. 
people, according to the popular tradition, were utterly annihilated. 
Of all their cities^ Beneventum alone,, it is said, was left standing, 
These, no doubt, are immense exaggerations. But the people of 
Br aeneste . Wfi must believe, were jdaughtered wholesale. The Etru-“ 
rians suffered little less. The great centre of their ancient civilisa- 
tion had long Mien into decay ; but a new class of towns bad risen 
on their ruins, and attained to wealth and celebrity. Of thefife 
Sp!)letum, Volaterrae, Interamna? and Faesulae were delivered, ta 
Roman colonists ; FaesulaB itself was dismantled, and the new city, 
of Florentia erected with the fragments of its ruins. Throughotit 
large districts the population entirely changed; everywhere the^ 
chief peopl(| perished from off the face of the land, and with them 
most that was distinctive in the manners and institutions, and even 
in the language of the country. The •civilisation of Etruria disap- 
p€*ared from the sight of men, to be re-discovered at the end of 
twenty centuries among the buried tombs of forgotten Lucumons. 

The same exterminating policy extended also to the provinces, 
wherever any symptoms of discontent had been manifested, Sulla 
had chastised Greece and Asia with a rod of iron. He now directed 
his officers to chase his enemies from the retreats to which they had 
been invited in Sicily^ Africa, Gaul, and Spain. Metellus fell upon 
the Cisalpine, another Flaccus devastated the Narbonensis, Pompeiiis 
was sent to punish the provinces of the South, and Annius was de- 
puted to follow Sertorius into Spain. At the same time the repub- 
lic was threatened with a renewal of her foreign warfare. The 
Thracians, never yet subdued, troubled the frontiers of Macedonia ; 
Mithridates was commencing a new movement in Asia; the harassed 
population of the Eastern coasts had betaken itself in vast numbers 
to the waters, and infested the bays (^f Greece and Italy itself with 
fleets of pirate- vessels. The mountains of Etruria and Sabellia, of 
Samnium and Lucania, swarmed with miserable fugitives from 
spoliation and slaughter, while armed bands roamed beneath the 
walls of populous cities, ready to carry off any booty that fell in 
their way, and rendering life and property everywhere insecure. 
Even the proprietors of estates leagued themselves with these 
wretched outcasts, and employed them to kidnap free citizens of the 
republic, to be. buried as slaves in their forests or chained in their 
factories. Such is the picture, which we dare not consider over- 
charged, of the state to which the civilised empire of tiie Ilomans 
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Imd hem reduced by tbeir political system and tJie atrocities it hid 
«ag€ndered. 

Sulla had returned to Rome laden with the spoils of war ; his 
troops had been goitged with plunder, and he could not plead for 
his proscriptions the claims of a dissatisfied soldieiy. But the 
accumulating troubles of the empire, and the increasingi armaments 
required in every quarter, demanded the opening of new sources of 
revenue. The provinces, long harassed by war, were now crushed 
by imposts. Treaties and promises were alike disregarded. All 
were forced to contribute, not only'^the states regularly assessed, but 
even those whicji had acquired by their services immunity and 
independence. To satisfy the requisitions made upon them many 
cities were constrained to pledge their public lands, their temples, 
^beir ports, and even the stones of their walls. Sulla sold the 
I sovereignty of the independent kingdom of Egypt to Ptolemy Alex- 
ander II., requiring him in turn to leave it by will to the Roman 
people. Donations were demanded of foreign kings and potentates. 
The revolution in the capital extended its shock to the farthest limits 
where the name of Rome was known ; and the restoration of the 
ancient republic which her conqueror pretended to effect required 
the efforts and sacrifices, not of her own parties and factions only, but 
of her subjects, her allies, and her dependents. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The Consul Carbo put to death in Sicily by Pompeius — Sulla appointed dic- 
tator, without limit of time— He reconstitutes the republic in the interest 
of the oligarchy — He reconstrilvjts the Senate, gives to it supreme legis- 
lative authority, restores to it the judicia, and curtails the power of the 
tribunes — Further legislation of Sulla — Evil effect of his military colonies — 
Sumptuary laws — Sulla resigns the dictatorship — His fanatical belief in 
his own good fortune — His death — Reriew of the spirit of Sulla’s policy — 
Its inefficiency and speedy overthrow — His military services great and 
durable. — (b.c. 82-78.) 

The reign of violence and anarchy dated from the victory of the 
Colline Gate, the let of November (b.c. 82 ). While the young 
A.o. 672. Marius and his colleague still occupied the consular ofiice 
s.c. 82. actual master of Rome could have no legal authority 
within the city. He was proconsul, he was imperator, ho was 
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omnipotent in his own camp, but he had no right to enter the walls. ^ ' 
He set up hia praetorinm in the Campus, surrounded by his armed I 
soldiers, raised far above the laws, and yet paying an appearance of/ 
respect to the letter while he trampled under foot their spirit. Thej 
death of Marius a few days later rendered vacant one of the consuls’ 1 
chairs. Car bo, who claimed to ocdbpy the other, did not very long \ 
j survive, being captured in Sicily and executed by Ponapeius, with- ; 
i t)Ut regard to his rank or office. Before the close of the year the 
republic was left without a chief^magistrate. The Senate appointed 
L. Placcus, one of Sulla’s officers, interrex, to complete the re- 
mainder of the term : it does not appear whethej* the consuls for 
the ensuing year had been already, as usual, designated. However , 
this may be, Flaccus, prompted by his general, proceeded to re- 
commend the creation of a dictator. The Senate obeyed, the people 
acquiesced, and after an interval of a hundred and twenty years, % 
which had elapsed since the era of Q.* Fabius Maximus, the citizens 
beheld once more the four-and-twenty lictors who invested with 
invidious splendour the union of civil and military pre-eminence. 
The dictatorship, they might remember, had been the rare resource 
of the patricians in ancient times, when they roused themselves to 
defend their hateful privileges against the just claims of the 
plebeians ; but since the rights of either class had been happily 
blended together the office itself had ceased to have any significance. 
To revive it now, when no enemy was at the gates, was only to 
threaten the commons with a new oligarchical revolution, to menace 
\ rights and liberties acquired in a struggle of two hundred years, on 
I which the greatness of Rome was coiilessedly founded. But all these 
misgivings were hushed. The people crouched beneath the sword of 
the conqueror and the acclamations of the nobles, who relied on his 
stem resolution to crush the tribunes and repel the advances of de- 
mocracy. Even the limit of six months, which the law had assigned 
to the duration of this extraordinary despotism, was now disregarded. 
Sulla was required to reconstitute the commonwealth. He was 
allowed to fix for himself the j)oriod he should require, nor less the 
pt inciples and the means he should adop'.:. The Romans solemnly 
divested themselves of all their political rights, so long as the great 
reformer should deem it expedient to play the tyrant Oyver them. 
To Sulla they gave unlimited power over citizens and subjects, of 
amercing his enemies and rewarding his friends, of building citi^-s 
or destroying them, of giving kingdoms away or incorporating therti 
with the empire. The supremacy of the new dictator was no less 

a 2 
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marked by the appointment at the same time of consuls who could 
- act only as his lieutenants. He allowed the comitia to elect M. 
[ Tullius and Cn. Dolahella for the year 81. The year 

after he assumed the fasces himself in conjunction with Metellus 
Pius, and was again elected while still retaining the dictatorship 
for 79; but this time he declined the office. •* 

Proscription and massacre had cleared the ground for the social 
construction that was to follow. With a blind and arrogant pre- 
dilection for the traditionary forma of the primitive municipality, 
the dictator resolved to restore, as far as circumstances could be 
forced thereto, the civil ascendancy of the old Roman families. 
To re -enact, indeed, the letter of the ancient constitution was im- 
possible ; but he hoped at least to reanimate its spirit. His temper, 
however, was too vehement for an undertaking requiring the most 
delicate management. His reforms were bold and decisive; but 
they were adopted with no consideration for the genuine ten- 
dencies of society, and they struck no root in the minds of the 
people. Sulla, we have seen, had cut off two hundred senators by 
his proscriptions : Marius had probably slaughtered an equal number. 
^The remnant had been decimated on the field of battle. To re- 
'planish this frightful void the dictator selected three hundred from 
the equestrian order ; but such men could hardly restore the lustre 
of the great council of state, which had owed its authority mainly 
to the personal eminence of its members. We may conjecture that 
the number of the body thus reconstructed amounted to about 400. 
The vacancies which thenceforth occurred were probably more than 
supplied by the regular succession of men who had filled certain 
high offices. Twenty qucBStors were elected annually, and these 
passed into the Senate in due rotation. About thirty years later 
the senators are found to be not less than 500 in number. 

The principle of hereditary admission to the Senate wa.s never 
recognised under the Roman republic, but the practical restriction 
of the great offices from which it was replenished to one or two 
hundred families, allowed none of the chief houses to remain 
unrepresented in the great council. To these houses Sulla wished 
to confine the entire legislation of the State. He repealed the 
Hortenaia, by which the resolutions of the tribes received the force 
of Taw. To the Senate he transferred once more exclusive pos- 
session of the jvdicia^ while he extended the authority of the 
qucBStiones perpetuce, or standing commissions for the trial of political 
offences^ to a large class of criminal cases, which had hitherto fallen 
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under the oognifianoe of the popular assemblies. He ie^ived the ^ 
tribunes of the right of proposing measures in the assembly of the 
tribes, forbade them to exercise their veto on the legislation of the 
Senate, and restricted their protectorate of the plebs to relief in a 
few triHing cases of civil or criminal procedure. The holder of their 
office was .declared incapable of succeeding to any of the chief 
magistracies. Ambitious men would disdain a place which thus 
condemned them to subsequent effacement. By the disparagement 
of its leaders the assembly of the tribes would lose its real power. 
It would be reduced to the ctection of certain inferior officers 
only. As for the comitia of the centuries, Sulla seems to have 
deemed it useless to restore the complicated machinery of the 
classes and qualification by property. He allowed it to retain the* 
election to the higher magistracies, but he relied at the same 
time on the influence of wealth and dignity in breaking down 
the independence of the electors. He took from the people the 
appointment to the college of pontiffs, and placed the great poli- 
tical engine of the state-religion in the hands of a self-elective 
aristocratic corporation. '' 

The Senate thus planted one foot on the neck of the knights, the 
other on that of the commons. Sulla determined to render it 
independent of the censorship, which the rival party had used to 
purge it for their own purposes. Accordingly he forbade the,' 
censors to revise the lists during their tenure of power, nor, indeed, 
was their venerable office revived for several years. At js later 
period its occasional renewal was always a symptom of popular 
reaction. Meanwhile the slaugliter of the civil war had caused an 
alarming decline of the old Roman population. It was necessary 
to recruit it, and on this account perhaps the dictator abstained 
from closing the franchise against tlie Italians, nor did he care to 
enrol them in tribes apart from th^ Roman. Their distance from 
the forum had been found sufficient to check their actual force of' 
numbers. He showed his contempt for the needy and venal populace 
by the enfranchisement at one stroke of ten thousand slaves of 
proscribed and murdered citizens. Lefl without masters, they would 
have endangered the public tranquillity, but as citizens they might 
become themselves masters in turn, and help to keep the oppressed 
and discontented in subjection, both at home and abroad. Inscribed 
on the list of the Cornelian gens, they might at least devote them- 
selves to the policy of the dictator, who had placed himself at the 
head of that illustrious house. To the influx of this spurious element 
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we <^e, no ^ioubt, «o many Comelii of more or less note, whom 
we encounter in the later history of the republic and the empire, 
HThe establishment «£ military colonies was one of the dictator’s 
9 most impoi-tant mespures. Besides satisfying claims he dared not 
disregard, he might hope to make these plantations the bulwark of 
his reforms. If so, we shall presently see how much hfi miscalcu- 
lated their effect. But the change they produced in the social and 
political aspect of Italy was neither light nor transient. A hundred 
and twenty thousand legionaries, as we have seen, received lands in 
the most fertile parts of the peniiisula, together with the franchise 
of the city. This was carrying out an agrarian law more sweeping 
and far more arbitrary than the Gracchi had ventured to conceive. 
But these same legionaries, thus pampered and enriched, became 
the most restless and dangerous members of the body politic, idle as 
husbandmen, discontented as citizens, too old to encumber them- 
selves with family ties, bred to violence, and reckless in all seasons 
of public disturbance. 

I Besides its grand political bearings, the legislation of Sulla 
I descended to minute particulars of social and civil economy. His 
enemies had revelled in the enjoyment of several successive consul - 
^ ships ; he forbade any magistrate to fill the same office twice 
i within ten years. As regarded the proconsular imperium, the 
fruitful source of lawless ambitions, be enacted a law of treason 
{maje8tas)y which defined the crimes of leaving the provinces, lead- 
ing forth the legions, and attacking foreign potentates without 
express command of the Senate and people. He recurred blindly 
to the ancient tradition that the moral character of a people can be 
sustained by sumptuary laws. Accordingly he tried to limit the 
-luxuries of the wealthy, fixing the precise sums which might be 
expended on the pleasures of the table, and even the prices of the 
articles which should be consupied. Such laws could not outlast 
even the brief rule of the legislator himself They are only worth 
noticing, perhaps, as an instance of the spirit in which the Romans 
constantly acted, in regarding the habits of antiquity as principles 
of general expediency, the same spirit which animated much of 
the later legislation of the empire also. 

But however rigid were the rules on which Sulla professed to act, 
he was never j naster of his own caprices and violence. Various are 
the stories told of his contempt in his own person for the laws which 
he had himself enacted, as well as of the ill-temper and cruelty with 
which he asserted his will against those who thwarted it Mesn- 
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while the success of his ambitious scbemeB, the over&ifow of his 
opponents, the complete restoration, as he imagined, of the principles 
he had asserted all combined to work upon a mind prone to super- 
stitious fatalism, and changed him from a jealous partisan into an 
arrogant fanatic. Sulla claimed to be the favourite of Fortune, the 
only divinity in whom he really believed. By resigning power At 
the moment of its highest exaltation he sought to escape the im- 
pending Nemesis which haunted him with the prospect of a fat^ j 
reverse. In the year 79 Sulla abdicated the dictatorship. a.u. STS."" j 
lie could say that it had been ^iven him for the reconsti- ? 

tution of the commonwealth, and that done, it ceased to belong to 
him. But if the Romans were amazed at this act of self-devotion, 
it was with awe that they beheld the tyrant descend from his blood- 
stained tribunal, and retire with unmoved composure to the privacy 
of a suburban villa. Aged and infirm, and sated perhaps with 
pleasure as well as with power, we may believe that he was careless 
of life, and little troubled by the risk he might incur from the 
daggers of assassins. He might trust something to the terror of his 
name, something to the fidelity of his adherents ; he might reflect 
that private assassination had been ever foreign to the habits of the 
Roman politicians. But the effects of a career of gross debauchery 
were increasing upon him. He renounced public life only when 
his strength and spirits were rapidly failing him. Surrounded by 
buffoons and dancers, he indulged to the last in every sensual exopss 
of which he was capable. Yet he did not wholly abandon literature. 
He amused himself with poring over Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
and dictated memoirs of his own life almost in his dying moments. 
In those pages he recorded how astrologers had assured him that it 
was his fate to die after a happy life at the height of his prosperity. 
Stained with the blood of so many thousands, and tormented with a 
loathsome disease, his entrails corrupting and breeding vermin, in 
this faith he persisted to the last, and quitted life without remorse 
or repining. He believed that a deceased son appeared to him in a 
vision and entreated him to rest from his troubles, and go with him 
to regain his lost consort, Metella, and dwell with her in eternal 
tranquillity. Fearful perhaps of the fate of Marius, he directed his 
body to be burnt, whereas burial had been the common u.o. 
custom of his house. A monument was erected to him 
in the Campus Martins, which was standing in the time of Plu- 
tarch, two centuries after. It bore an inscription, attributed to Sulla 
himself, which said that none of his friends ever did him l^kmdne^ 
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\ n<^^e of hi g foflft a,WTOnj[j wk^cmt loeing skigely i^xiited. Sulk 

;«urviyed his abdication about twelve montbs, and died in tbe^76tb 
.year of the city (b.c. 78), at the -age of sixty. 

Slowly and with many a painful struggle had the Roman oom* 
monweal^ outgrown the limits of a rustic municipalily. The few 
hundred families which formed -th^ nucleus of her citiaenship, and 
which in her eaarliest days had sufficed for all the functions of her 
government, had been compelled to incorporate allies and rivals in 
their own body, to expand their institutions, and enlarge their 
V views. iThe main object of Sulla’s^ policy was to revive the spirit of 
Ithe old restrictions.^ The ancient families themselves had almost 
wholly perished ;* he replaced them with a newer growth, but he 
would have confined the government of the empire to this small 
section of the people. The attempt was blind and bigoted ; it was 
not less futile than unjust. It contravened the essential principle of 
:national growth, still more so«of imperial development. Neverthe- 
less this legisktion was undoubtedly supported by a vast, mass of 
existing prejudice, and that not among those only who were in- 
terested in its success. Any attempt to enlarge the limits of the 
constitution was opposed to popular tradition ; it may be doubted 
whether even the philosophy of the day was ripe for it. It would 
have been abhorrent from the ideas of Plato or Aristotle ; and the 
broader teaching of the Stoics was theoretical rather than practical, 
and such as it was had the slightest possible acceptance even amrmg 
the public men of Rome at this period. Such an attempt had no 
foundation in current argument, nor in any sense of right -as Tight 
was then understood. With many, no doubt, of his ablest con- 
temporaries Sulla mistook for the laws of nature the institutions 
of an obsolete expediency. But nature was carrying on a great 
|work, and proved too strong for art. Ten years sufficed to over- 
ithrotW the whole structure of# this reactionary legislation. The 
chainpiona of a more liberal policy sprang up in constant succession, 
and contributed unconsciously to the great work of union and oom- 
prehension, which was everywhere in rapid progress. The spirit of 
isolation which had split Greece and Italy into a hundred separate 
communities, and fostered every casual discrepancy of character by 
reserved and jealous institutions, was about to yield to a gener^ 
yearning for social and moral unity. Providence was preparing 
mankind for the reception of one law and one religion; and for 
> this consummation the nations were to be trained by the steady pro- 
. gress of the Roman empire. 
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/ But l^cmgli Sulla’s main policy waa to Ibe (bus i^eedily o^r- 
/tlirown, had not lived in vain. As dictator he waeted hii 
strength in attempting what, if successful, would have destroyed bis 
country ; but as proconsul he had saved her. The tyranny of the 
Roman domination had set the provinces in a blaze. Mithridetes 
had fanned^ the flame. Greece ^pd* Asia had revolted. The genius 
of the king of Pontus might have consolidated an empire such as 
Xerxes might have envied on both shores of the -^gean sea. But 
at this crisis of her fate, hardly less imminent than when Hannib&l 
was reviving the hostility of tfie Gauls and Samnites, Rome had 
confided her fortunes to the prowess of this favoured chief. The vie- 
tfiry of Chasronea checked the dissolution of the empire. The invader 
was hurled back across the ^Egean ; the cities of Greece returned re- 
luctantly to their obedience, never more to be seduced from it. Sulla 
followed Mithridates into Asia ; one by one he recovered the Eastern 
provinces of the republic. He bound his foe by treaties to meddle 
no mor^ with their discontents. He left his officers to enforce his 
decrees, and quartered the armies of Rome upon the miserable 
populations. The crisis was averted, though it took twenty years 
more to subdue the power of Mithridates and reduce Asia to 
passive submission. Rome was relieved from the last of her foreign 
invaders, and this was the great work of Sulla which deserved to 
immortalise him in her annals. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Renewal of civil wars — Revolt of the Iberians under Sertorins, and maritime 
confederacy of the pirates — The government of the provinces by the pro- 
consuls— General system of extortii>n and plunder — Impoverishment of 
the provincials by usury — Political impeachments — History of 0. Verres 
as an example of provincial misgovernment — General relaxation of morality. 

The spoil of the provinces had been the bait with which the 
popular leaders had lured the Italians to their standards. All the 
legal rights of citizenship had been conceded, but the old oligarchic 
families, dignified by historic associations, and enriched by centuries 
of conquest, still hoped to maintain their grasp of the honours and 
emolitments which they made accessible only to the wealthiest. 
They still looked with scorn themselves, and infused the same send- 
fluent into their inferiore, on the new men — the men of talents and 
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efoeattoa, out of moderate origin and fortune— who were striving ou 
all aides to thrust themselves into public notice. The judicia were 
the great instruments by which they protected their monopoly ; for 
by keeping these in their own hands they could quash every attempt 
to reveal by le^l process the enormities of their provincial adminis- 
tration, But so fer as each party succeeded in retaining or extort- 
ing a share in the plunder the same system was carried on by both. 
We cannot point to either theOptirnates or the commons as exceed- 
ing the other in rapacity and injustice. The distress and alienation 
of the provinces became the pres&ing evil of the times. For the 
most part the Italians were now satisfied, but in more than one 
{quarter* beyond the peninsula the old struggle of the Social wars 
jwas about to be renewed. The second period of the Civil wars ot 
iRome opens with the revolt of the Spaniards in the West and the 
fparitime confederacy of the Pirates in the East. Ambitious or 
(turbulent citizens found a mass of discontent around them from 
^ which they could always derive direct assistance, or meet, at least 
I with sullen approbation. 

The original vice of the provincial administration consisted in 
I the avowed principle that the native races were to be ,reg^rd^d..aa 
conquered, subjects. The government, civil and miliUry, was quar- 
‘^tered upon the inhabitants. Houses and establishments were provided 
‘ for it at the cost of the provincials. The proconsul’s outfit or 
vasanum was perhaps generally defrayed by a grant from the public 
fcttreasuiy ; but the charge required tor his maintenance, and that 
of his retinue, entitled salarmm, was laid upon the local reve- 
nues. The proconsul himself, indeed, was supposed, in strictness, 
to serve the state gratuitously as a public duty, but practically he 
was left to remunerate himself by any indirect means of extortion 
he chose to adopt. As the supreme judicial as well as military 
authority there was no appeal a(jainst either the edicts he issued or 
the interpretation he put upon them. The legions in occupation of 
the province were maintained at free quarters, and their daily pay 
supplied by the contributions of the inhabitants. The landowners 
f were burdened with a tithe or other rate upon their produce as a 
.tribute to the conquering city. This payment was made generally 
by a composition, in which the proconsul was instructed to drive 
the hardest bargain he could for his employers. The local revenues 
were raised for the most part by direct taxes and customs’ dues ; 
and these were usually farmed by Roman contractors, who made 
large fortunes from the transaction. Public opinion at home was 
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such as rather to stimulate thau to check their extostions. .«For it 
was a settled maxim of liomau policy that every talent extracted 
from the provincial fdr the enrichment of his rulyrs was a transfer 
of so much of the sinews of war to the state •from its enemies. But 
the rulers of the world were not content with the extortion of mone^ 
from their subjects. An era of taste in art had dawned upon the | 
rude conquerors, and every prownsul, qusestor, and tribune waa| 
smitten with the desire to bring home trophies of Greek and Asiatic ^ 
culture. Those among them who cared to ingratiate themselves,; 
with their fellow-citizens sought ftut the choicest statues and pic- 
tures, and even the marble columns of edifices, for the decoration of 
public places in the city. They did not scrupld to violate the 
temples, -and ransomed rebellious cities for the plunder of their 
favourite divinities. The thirst for these spoils led to acts of hateful 
cruelty; where persuasion fiiiled, punishments and tortures were 
used. The proconsul and his officers were all bound together in a 
common cause, and the impunity of the subordinates was repaid by 
zeal for the interests of their chiefs. Of those who could refrain 
from open violence, and withhold their hands from the plunder of 
temples and palaces, few could deny themselves the sordid gains of 
usury. The demands of the government were enforced without 
compunction, and communities were repeatedly driven to pledge 
their revenues to Roman money-lenders. The law permitted the 
usurer to recover his dues by the severest process. In a celebrated 
instance tlie agent of one of the most honourable men at Rome 
could shut up the senators of a provincial town in their curia, till 
five of them actually died of starvation, to recover the debts due to 
his principal. 

When indeed the tension became overstrained the province 
might sometimes enjoy the sweets of revenge, though with little 
prospect of redress or of security fo^ the future. In a government 
by parties the misdeeds of one set of men will often rouse the indig- 
nation of their rivals ; and while the factions of Rome contended for 
prerogatives of conquest, they tried to brand each other with the guilt 
of abusing them. The domination of the senators, as established by 
Sulla, soon provoked the jealous animadversion of their excluded 
opponents. Their administration of the provinces, protected as it 
was by the tribunals in which they reigned supreme, presented a 
vulnerable point of attack, and against the crimes of the Senatorial 
proconsuls the deadliest shafts of the popular orators were directed. 
The remains of Roman eloquence have preserved for us more than 
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rely upon tdie fidelity of the colourings or eren the oorreetnees df 
the lines; nevertheless their general effect is amply supported by 
many independent testimonies. 

About the period of Sulla’s abdication a young noble, nan>ed 
Cai ^ Verres, accompanied the; praetor Dolabella to hi/i government 
of CiUd^ At ^icy^p hi Achaia/as he passed along, he thought fit 
to demand a sum otmoney of the chief magistrate of the city, and 
being refused, shut him up in a close chamber, with a fire of grCen 
wood, to extort the gratuity he required. From the same place he 
carried off several of the finest sculptures and paintings. At 
Athens he shaied vith his chief the plunder of the temple of 
Minerva; at Delos, that of Apollo; at Chios, Erythraea, Halicar- 
nsissus, and elsewhere on his route, he' perpetrated similar acts of 
rapine. Samos possessed a temple celebrated throughout Asia; 
Verres rifled both the temple and the city itself. The Samians 
complained to the governor of Asia ; they were recommended to 
carry their complaints to Rome. Perga boasted a statue of Diana 
coated with gold ; Verres scraped off the gilding. Miletus offered 
him the escort of one of her finest vessels ; he detained it for his 
own use and sold it. At Lampsacus he sought to dishonour the 
daughter of the first citizen of the place ; her father and brother 
ventured to defend her, and slew one of his attendants. Verres 
seized the pretext to accuse them both of an attempt on his life, and 
the governor of the province obliged him by cutting off both their 
heads. Such were the atrocities of the young ruffian, while yet a 
mere dependent of the proconsul, with no charge or office of his 
own. Being appointed quaestor, he extended his exactions ovei 
every district of the province, and speedily amassed, by the avowal 
of his own principal, from two to three millions of sesterces beyond 
the requisitions of the public service. 

Verres could now pay for his election to the praetorship in the 
city. For one year he dispensed his favourable judgments to 
wealthy suitors at home, and on its termination sailed for the pro- 
vince of Sicily. Here his conduct on the tribunal was marked by 
the most glating venality. He sold everything, both his patronage 
and his decisions, making sport of the laws of the country and of his 
own edicts ; of the religion, the fortimes, and the lives of the pro- 
vmcials. During the three years of his government not a single 
senator of the sixty-five cities of the island was elected without a 
gratuity to the pji>praetor. He imposed arbitrary requisitions oi 
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many handled thouaand btubels of grain upon the 
alro^j overburdened with their authorued tithes. He didtiibnied 
cities among his creatures with the air of a Persian despot : Upara 
he gave to a boon-companion, Segesta to an actress, Herbita to a 
courtesan. These exactions threatened to depopulate the country. 
At the peripd of his arrival the territory of Loontium possessed 
eighty-three farms ; in the third year of the Verrine administration 
only thirty-two remained in occupation. At Motya the number of 
tenanted estates had fallen from a hundred and eighty-eight to a 
hundred and one ; at Herbita, froili two hundred and fifty-seven to 
a hundred and twenty ; at Argyrona, from two hundred and fifty to 
eighty. Throughout the province more than one-h*alf of the culti- 
vated lands were abandoned, as if the scourge of war or pestilences 
bad passed over the island. 

But Verres was an amateur and an antiquary, and had a taste 
for art as well as a thirst for lucre. At every city where he stopped 
on his progresses he extorted gems, vases, and trinkets from his 
hosts, or from any inhabitant whom he understood to possess them. 
No one ventured to complain. There was no redress even for a 
potentate in alliance with the republic, such as Antiochus, king of 
Syria, who was thus robbed of a splendid candelabrum enriched 
with jewels, which he was about to dedicate in the Capitol at Rome. 
All these objects of art were sent off to Italy to decorate the villa of 
the proprastor. Nor were the antiques and curiosities he thus 
amassed less valuable than the ornaments of gold and silver. 
Finally. Verres laid his hands on certain statues of Ceres and Diana, 
the special objects of worship among the natives, whq were only 
allowed the consolation of coming to offer them their sacrifices in his 
garden. Nor did the extortion of Verres fall upon the Sicilians only. 
He cheated the treasury at Rome of the sums advanced to him in 
payment of com for the consumptior^of the city. He withheld the 
necessary equipments from the fleet which he was directed to send 
against the pirates, and applied them to his own use. The fleet was 
worsted by the enemy, and Verres caused its officers to be executed 
for cowardice. He crowned his enormities by punishing one of the 
ruling caste with death. Gavius, a Roman trader, he had confined in 
the quarries of Syracuse. The man escaped, was retaken, and fas- 
tened to a cross on the beach within sight of Italy, that he might 
address to his native shores the ineffectual cry, ^ I am a Roman 
citizen.’ 

Such is a specimen of the charges which could be advanced 
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a spirited accuser like Cicero against a Roman and 

u%icb tlie criminal, though bsRS^d by the united induenoe o£ his 
party and defied by H orterisiu s. its leading advocate, shrank 
from meeting. ^ Generally, however, the governor accused of 
tyranny or malversation could screen himself by bribing his judges, 
who, besides their natural anxiety to absolve one o^ their own 
order from crimes which might ' in truth be imputed to them- 
selves, had been bred in the same school of corruption as him- 
self. The prosecution of these charges became, indeed, a 
ready means of acquiring noSbriety ; and the people, stimu- 
lated by their demagogues, encouraged the young orators in 
their attacks, *ds whelps are trained to hunt down beasts of prey/ 
Rut the assailants were almost always repulsed, and even if they 
succeeded the provinces reaped no benefit from their efforts. The 
provincials only exerted themselves the more to grasp the means of 
seciu'ing their acquittal. They could boast that three years of 
//office would suffice : the^rst to make their own fortunjgs, the 
//second to reward their followers, the third to purchase the suf- 
' frages of their judges. 

These frightful iniquities, which rendered the dominion of Rome 
as formidable to the nations in peace as her hostility in war, had 
grown with her luxury and corruption. Her provincial governors 
had ever wielded their rule with harshness and arrogance ; but in 
jnirer ages they had at least refrained from the sordid exactions and 
rapacity for which they had now become infamous. The tribunals 
also had degenerated. The knights could venture to assert that 
during the forty years they had participated in the dispensation of 
the laws the justice of Rome had been maintained. To the 
notorious venality of the tribunals under the administration of the 
Senate they pointed in proof of their own superior purity. It was 
indeed true that the increasing vices of the provincial government 
were symptomatic of the growing relaxation of morality at home 
On the one hand, the extension of foreign conquest and the opening 
.in every quarter of new sources of wealth had inflamed both cupi- 
dity and ambition. On the other, half a century of domestic con- 
tentions had loosened the bonds of society, overbearing the ancient 
principles of justice, of respect for law and order, of reverence for 
things divine. But in fact this greater development of vice was 
accompanied at the same time by more general publicity, and a 
more jealous exposure of the faults of political parties. The 
knights, deterred from the use of force for the rewvery of their 
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ost prCv'ilegeis a&cted a aeal hr justice to undeirmine their mdre' 
fortunate rivals. The constitution of Sulla was assailed, and 
Jfeventually overthrown, not on the field of battle, but on the floor 
If of the law-courts. * 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Chiefs of the oligarchy, Metellus Piiis, Catulus, and Lepidus — Foinpemf a 
soldier of fortune — Revolt of Lepidus — His defeat and death — Revolt of 
Sertorius in Spain — He defeats Metellus, who is replaced by Pompeius — 
He is assassinated by Perperna — The revolt quelled *by Pompeius— The 
popular party reassert their claims in the city — General incapacity of the 
oligarchical government — Outbreak of the gladiators in Campania, under 
Spartacus, finally crushed by Pompeius — Policy of Pompeius ’n Iberia and 
Gaul — He returns to Rome, and is elected consul before the legal age, with 
M. Crassus for his colleague — Character and fiirst appearance of C. Julius 
Ciesar in public Jife.--(B.c. 78 — 70.) * 

The abdication of Sulla left the field open to a new generation of 
statesmen. The dictator had reigned alone. The civil wars and the 
proscriptions had lopped the heads of every Roman faction. Ser- : 
torius and Perperna were among the most prominent of the sub-* 
ordinate olficers of the Marian party. These men had made their J 
escape into Spain, and had raised there the standard of revolt 
against the republic itself. The Senate might still count upon its 
list the illustrious names of a M^ellus, a Catulus, and a Lepidus, 
but none of these, though conspicuous for their family nobility, 
were men of commanding powers or extensive influence in public 
affairs. Metellus, surnamed Pius, now between fifty and sixty^ 
years of age, had done the nobles good service in the war witb 
Marius. Though his victories had been chequered by defeats, Sulla 
chose him, as the ablest of his officers, to defend the republic and 
the Senatorial government against Sertorius. Q. Lutatius Catulus 
was the son of the colleague of Marius in the campaign against the 
Cimbri, about ten yeai-s yoimger than Metellus, and highly esteemed 
for his civic virtues. He was admired and trusted by the nobles, 
and at the same time his temper and discretion raised him above the 
ordinary character of party statesmen. M. Lepidus, on the other 
hand, a man of the highest birth and family distinction, the head of 
the iHustrious jEmilian gens, failed nevertheless to secure the con- 
fidence of the Sebate. He had connected himself by marriage with 
the popular party, and troin an early period it was surm-jifed he 
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be tempted to deeert to it. Lepidus was about fifty years of 
age. L^iii^luH mctd Grassus, ten years his juniors, had also attained 
distinction at home and abroad, and were ambitious of rising higher, 
florteniduB had already passed the prime of life, and was enjoying 
his renown as a pleader at the bar, where he was judged to excel all 
his contemporaries. 

Such were the chiefs whose rank, age, and services might entitle 
them to take the lead in affairs on the retirement of Sulla. There 
was room, however, for younger and better men to make their way 
into the arena and contend with them for the ascendancy. Cnaens 
iPompeius was just thirty years of age, but his rise to public station 
had been unprecedentedly early. His father, Strabo, had been a 
soldier of fortune ; and the son, cradled in the camp, had resolved 
from the first to secure the attachment of the soldiers. He carried 
over the army to Sulla at a critical moment, but still he kept him- 
self at its head, and confirmed it in its devotion to his own fortune, 
^t the dictator’s bidding he led it against the Marian partisans in 
^fthe Cisalpine, in Africa, and in Spain. Victorious over the enemies 
iof the Senate, he was not less cruel than Sulla to the vanquished. 
He put to death a Cajbp in Sicily, and a Domitijis in Afiica. 
Though a soldier by breeding and profession, he, too, like Sulla, 
studied literature and exercised himself in the art of public speak- 
< ing. It was remarked of him that he was neither covetous nor 
^licentious, and as judged by the Roman standard his moral charac^ 
ter was above his time. He is represented, indeed, with some in- 
consistency, sometimes as benign and affable, again as haughty and 
morpse. He was undoubtedly a great dissembler, and not less cer-' 
tainly he lacked the warmth and generosity which make and retain 
friends. Sulla, however, became jealous of his popularity. After 
his victory over the Numidian Hiarbas, he required him to disband 
/his aimj. Pompeius replied by leading it in person to Rome, when 
the whole city went out to meet him, and Sulla himself was com- 
pelled to head the procession, and hail the youthful conqueror with 
the title of*Magnus,^ Wlien he demanded a triumph, being not yet 
a senator, the dictator hesitated; but Pompeius threatened, the 
people shouted in approval, and his demand was conceded. The 
nobles for the most part shared the misgivings of their leader, 

Pompeius had not hitherto exercised any civic functions. He 
"Was not of age to sue legally for the consulship ; and disdaining to 
grasp at it, he used his own influence to obtain it for another. 
It was by his assistance that Lepidus I'eceived the appointment, as 
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m sTQwad <qlfp<»gent of Sulla's poli^. As soon as SuBa Jisd 
new coiHtul tried to prevent him from receiving the honour 
of a public funeral, and already spoke of repealing hk **®* 
laws. But Pompeius affected to hold the balance, and now ste^^ed 
in to support Catulus, the other consul, agabst his colleague. The 
agitation of, parties increased. Lepidus proclaimed the reatcira4/ 
tion of the powers of the tribunefiiip. The Senate was astounde4'' 
at this audacity, but refrained from reprisals, and contented itself * 
with binding the two consuls with an oath to use no violence against., 
each other. Their year of ofBceswas now expiring. It might be 
hoped that Lepidus, removed to the government of the Narbonensis, 
would be too distant to disturb the peace of the* city. But the 
rebel consul, repairing to his province, there allied himself openly 
with the exiled Marians, and raised the standard of their faction. 
The Senate armed in defence of the government, and despatched 
Catulus to confront the enemy, with thq countenance and co-opera-^ 
tion of Pompeius. Lepidus, backed by M. Junius Brutus governor ' 
of the Ci^lpine, had led his forces to the M ilvian bridge, a few 
miles only from the city; but he was defeated in three u.o.«77. 
successive engagements, and driven into Sardinia, where 
he died soon afterwards of fever. Biutus and the rest of his fol- 
lowers were taken or dispersed. The revolt was speedily put down, 
and for once the government refrained from sanguinary reprisals. 
The character of Lepidus was vain and petulant. His enterprise./ 
|was feeble and ill-concerted, and seems to have been precipitated by 
the firmness of the Senate in resisting his demands. The wariest of 
the Marians refrained from entangling themselves in his schemes, 
and their cause lost nothing by his death. The remnant of his 
troops was carried over to Spain by Perpema, and these swelled the 
forces of a better leader, Sertorius. 

Sertorius was by birth a Sabine, who had served with distinction 
in the campaigns against the Gimbri, and also in Spain, where he had. 
w*on the hearts of the provincials. In the civil wars he had attached^ 
himself to Marius, and enjoyed some share in his government. His 
moderation had been conspicuous ; he was imtainted with the guilt 
of the proscriptions. Under the ascendancy of Sulla he had with- 
drawn into Spain, and there hoped to fortify a retreat for the shattered 
remnant of his parly. The provincials hailed him as a deliverer 
from the proconsular rule, which they identified with the government 
of the Senate. The dictator sent an army against him, and he was 
obliged to fiee the country and take refuge in ]^auretania« Histoxj 
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has thrown a l^mantic ooloiuring over the deeds of this brave 
adventurer, who said to have proposed to sail for the &r>£amed 
islands of the West, and establish his sovereignty in the paradise of 
Gre<^n l^nd. We know, however, that by his intrigues with 
the Africans he got himself friends and resources, and defeated a 
Roman army under one of Sulla’s lieutenants. From Africa he 
crossed at the call of the LiigLtaaiins into Spain, and placed himself 
at the head of a widespread revolt. Metellus commanded for the 
Senate, but he had not the vigour nor the ability to cope with 
Sertorius, who broke several arifaies of the republic, and for the 
moment established an independent sovereignty in the peninsula 
^He educated the*' Spanish youth in Roman arts and manners and the 
principles of civil government. Perperna arrived to reinforce him 
with a handful of veteran soldiers ; but he had now to encounter the 
whole force of Rome wielded by its best captain, the young Pompeius. 
Faithful to the lessons he had imbibed in his father’s camp, this 
aspiring warrior had refused to disband his legions at the bidding of 
the government ; but he willingly oflPered them for its service, and 
was authorised to lead them across the Alps and exercise the powers 
,of a proconsul for enlisting recruits and compelling supplies both in 
Gaul.^atid Spain. Several engagements ensued, and the balance of 
success was long held doubtful. It was not perhaps till Metellus 
was induced to retire from the scene that full play was given to the 
abilities of his abler coadjutor. Meanwhile Sertorius had been 
false to himself and his own cause. He is represented at least as 
having assumed the airs of a Roman tyrant rather than of the 
patriot champion of the country which had adopted him. It was in 
vain that he played upon the imagination of his rude and super- 
stitious followers, and pretended that a milk-white hind he had 
taught to caress him was a gift of his familiar patroness, the goddess 
Diana. Threatened at last w/th their desertion, he is said to have 
caused the massacre of the children of their chiefs, whom he had 
kept at Osca as hostages under the pretence of educating them. This 
reckless crime broke his party in pieces. His lieutenant, Perperna, 
intrigued against him, and found means to get him assassinated. The 
trijijitor assumed his place at the head of the troops that still rallied 
round the Marian banner, but the victory of the Senate was now 
assured. Pompeius had resumed the held with fresh forces. Per- 
perna was overthrown and taken in the first engagement, and sought 
to ransom his life by disclosing his adherents in the city. Pompeius, 
firom generosity or policy, refiised to inspect the list. The captive 
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was put to death and the revolt speedily quelled. Poinpeilis filled 
the province with steady supporters of the Senate; and 08 a, 1 
confirmed the allegiance of the transalpine Gauls, and bo^ ^ 

in Spain and Gaul founded a strong party of personal adherent# 

The struggle of Sertorius in Spain occupied the Roman le- 
gions for a'period of eight yearg. * In the meanwhile the popular 
party at home were recovering their hopes and their confidence. 
The enterprise of Lepidus at least inspired them with the feeling 
that they were still a power in the state. In the year 76 ^.o. 678 . 
/Licinius, a tribune, was declaiming on the humiliation of 
ithe tribunate, and urging the people to stand up for the prerogatives 
'of their appointed champions. A succession of bad harvests had 
raised the price of corn ; the numbers and activity of the pirates of 
the Mediterranean cut off the supply from beyond sea ; the hungry 
populace were prompt to clamour at the heels of any political 
agitator. Aurelius Cotta, consul in *75, was compelled to make 
I terms. He pass^ a law to enable the tribunes to succeed, as of old, I 
Ito other offices, and to convene the assemblies. The tribune Oppius 
{ventured in this year to exercise his veto, and the Senate dared not 
^resent his interference on the spot. 

At the same time the notorious ill-conduct of the rulers in the 
provinces aimed the people with an irresistible cry against them. 
Even the most honourable men of their own party, such as Catulus, 
openly denounced their shameless profligacy. The people called for 
the restoration of the full powers of the tribunals to check the license 
of the judges and the impunity of crime. The consul Lucullus was 
fighting a losing battle against the leaders of the popular movement. 
The war with Sertorius was still in progress, and Pompeius was calling 
on the government for ampler resources to conduct it. The pirates 
were making descents upon the coast of Italy itself, sacking towns 
and rifling temples, and Mithridate8’»was menacing the eastern pro- 
vinces with a second irruption not less terrible than the first. Under 
these circumstances not money only but men were required to defend 
the state. The consuls threw open the granaries. But Liciniua 
I harangued the people and told them how the tribunes of old in 
similar emergencies had forbidden them to enlist in the legions, imd 
had always compelled the Senate to yield. The nobles temporised, 
promising to come to terms as soon as Pompeius should return to 
Rome, and Pompeius promised to satisfy their claims. The tribunes 
withdrew their demands, the people inscribed their names on the 
(iiita, but the treachery of Perperna had already relieved Pompeius 

s 2 
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AiaoB^ Ifee perils d! tliis eventful period which had embddened 
^he iribtuidi was a sudden outbreak of gladiators in Oampania, 
wiiich spread to a formidable insurrection. The shows of the arena 
had already begun to form tHe great national diversion Of tho 
Homans. Slaves captives and criminals were the ordinary victims 
of tihis barbarous amusement, though freemen and even citizens 
sometimes fought in the theatres for hire. A large troop or family 
of these swordsmen was maintained at Capua by one Batiatus, to be 
let out to the prii^tors or sediles on occasions of public entertainment 
These men at least were not voluntaiy combatants. They plotted to 
escape, atid seventy-eight of their number succeeded in breaking 
loose. The fugitives first seized some spits and other implements in 
v.d. sSi. A Cook-shop ; thus equipped they made themselves masters 
S. 0 . 73. Qf ^ Qf gladiatorial weapons. After taking refuge in the 

crater of Vesuvius, then extinct, they issued forth and stormed a 
neighbouring stronghold. They chose for their leader a Thrgcian 
named Spa ytacus . a man of great strength and courage, and endowed 
with a natural genius for command. Attacked by a detachment sent 
against them from Capua, they exchanged their own imperfect im- 
plements for the arms and armour left upon the field. Their num- 
bers rapidly increased. They next overcame a force of 8,000 men 
under C. Clodius. The shepherds of Apulia left their employment 
to join these predatory warriors ; even the Veterans of Sulla were 
restless and excited, and some perhaps were tempted to quit their 
farms for the plunder of the cities. In the course of three years, 
during which Spartacus made head against the power of the repul'^- 
lic, his numbers were successively estimated at forty, seventy, and a 
hundred thousand men. He occupied for a time the southern dii^ 
trkiits of Italy, and sacked many of the cities in Campania. But be 
failed to get support from the Italian communities ; even the Sam- 
nites and the Marians shrank from a revolt of slaves and brigands. 
Bpartaous was made sensible of his real weakness. He urged his 
straggling followers to burst the barrier of the Alps, and betake 
themselves to their own homes in Gaul and Thrace and elsewhere. 
But the plunder of all Italy seemed within their reach, and they 
despised his warnings. The Senate, seriously alarmed, sent both the 
consuls with ample forces to conduct a regular war against the pub- 
lic enemy. They were both ignominiously defeated. Their armies 
were next entrusted to M. C^si^ in absence of Pompeius the 
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ablaet^ iof tjie fliiUA9 ifmxvm SKoi^hile 
Ixord^i iteidfi pofUei flopumtcd from tiie min body, mi mm Qn|i 
in d^b logions of tibo iiiepublic, nuxnevoiiM mi 
pointed, closed in upon the disoa^enieed remiumt. Betnwnw He 
Etepe from the north of Italy, Spartacus now sought to tranepo^ hie 
men into Sieily, and there revive^ the servile war of half a centuiy 
before. A fleet of CUician privateers lay off Bhegium^ end with 
* these he treated for a passage* But they treacherously deceived 
him, and sailed away with the money he had proffered. Cracfus 
was following close upon him ; h# broke through the enemy’s lines, 
but with only a portion of his diminished band. Flying nortji- 
wards, he met with no army to oppose him, and tor a moment it 
seemed as if Borne herself might &11 into his handa Crassus urged 
the Senate by letters to recall LucuUus from Asia and Ppmpeius 
from Spain ; again repenting of having invited his rivals to share, 
perhaps to rob him of his glory, he redoubled his efforts to bring the 
war to an end before their arrival. He succeeded in bringing Spar-' | 
tacuB to bay and defeating and slaying him ; but Pompeius after , 
all came in time to exterminate the few remaining fugitives, and tp i 
receive from bis partial countrymm the honours of victory. 

Pompeius had inscribed upon his trophy in the Pyrenees that he 
had taken S76 cities between the Alps and the Straits of Hercules. 
In this announcement there was more than meets the eye. It indir f 
cated not only that be bad burst the gates of so many hostile for*^ 
tresses, slain their defenders and spoiled their inhabitants ; he had 
reorganised the political and flscal government of every community, 
had transferred to his own partisans the estates of the disaffected, 
endowed his faithful allies, such as Massilia, with the lands of whole 
tribes ; planted many military colonies, as at CpnyensB, and 

Pompelon, and scattered a host of his own clients end dependents 
through the length and breadth of t^e land. His aim had be^ to 
amass the entire resources of both Grauls and Spaniards in ^e hands 
of officials of his own creation, and transform one-half of the Boman 
I dominions into a province of his own. This effort to form as it were an 
I empire within the empire was something new in the annals of Boman 
ambition, but the same policy was carried out with even more effect 
by his own great rival at no distant period. When at last Pompeius 
re-entered Borne as the greatest of her children, the only question 
was whether he would ask for her hooonrsas a citizen, or aPi;Ee them 
as an invader. But he remembered the ardour with whipjji hfe 
countrymen had hailed his return from his earlier viqtoriea* lie 
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l&dained to question the pemmnence of this popukritj, pre« 
4rred being lifted into the seat of power on the chouldm of the 
people to scaling it at the head of his legionaries. Bom and bred 
in camps, he had served no subordinate civil magistracy ; he yet 
wanted some years to the legitimate age for the consulship, but the 
Eomans had often waived such i^ce objections, and when the con- 
iqueror of the West sued for their sufirages they elected him with 
Enthusiasm. With some reluctance they gave him Crassus for his 
colleague. Crassus was not a favourite with the people ; and how- 
^.u. 683. good the service he*had done against Spartacus, how- 
B.0. 71. QYQj. large the means he lavished at his election, when he 
feasted the populace at 10,000 tables, he would not have obtained 
their votes at all but for the support of Pompeius himself. 

M. Licinius Crassus was among the foremost men of his time. 
His birth was noble, but his patrimony had been seized by the 
Marians, and when he commenced his career as a Sullan partisan 
he had his fortune to make. His branch of the Crassi had received 
the appellation of Dives, from the wealth accumulated by an early 
ancestor, and it was to the amassing of wealth that M. Crassus most 
studiously devoted himself. He was eminent as a speculator and an 
I usurer. His talents as a speaker he lent mainly to the services of 
wealthy clients. He educated slaves to make a profit of their sale 
or hire, and watched, it is said, the fires in the city, to buy up pre- 
carious property at the cheapest rates. By the discreet use of his 
increasing means he gained himself a numerous following of mort- 
gagees and debtors. Around him, as a safe and shrewd politician, 
rallied the moneyed interests of the city, the class who were silently 
founding fortunes on the spoils of the provinces, while the great 
chiefs were squandering their estates in the race of preferment. The 
cause of the knights found a stedfast patron in M. Crassus ; and 
though his name was not so bfriHiant as that of Pompeius, he might 
still hope to trim the balance of conflicting parties. 

A third aspirant to power, young and yet undistinguished, now 
enters upon the scene. Cains Julius Caesar, the most famous name 
in history, was descended from a patrician family of the highest an- 
^tiquity, which pretended to derive its origin from the goddess Venus, 
through lulus, the son of -®neas, the son of Anchises. Up to 
this time the Julii had sided generally with the faction of the nobles, 
to which they naturally belonged ; but Marius himself had married 
a Julia, and the young Caius, his nephew, readily took part with so 
illustrious a relative. He confirmed this connexion by espousing 
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a datigliter of Ginna, and deemed himself the heir to the 

ieadertdiip of the popular cause. The seven coiMtiidships of the otie, 
and the four of the other, foreshadowed in his eyes the future mon- 
archy of Rome Many causes, he perceived, were co-operating to| 
obliterate the instincts of freedom and independence, and moulding^; 
the Roman* people to aubjectionito *a single ruler. To this revolu-/ 
tion he lent bis whole strength. He saw, indeed, as did many others 
of his class how hollow were the fictions on which the forms of the 
republic were founded, but none of them so frankly unmasked 
and rejected them. He thus laid himself open to the attacks 
of the prejudiced and selfish, and undoubtedly hi^ conduct was in 
many respects light and unscrupulous. But though early suspected, 
feared, and denounced, Caesar was beloved, more than any public 
man at Rome, by all who came under the fascination of his genial 
and generous nature 

As yet, indeed, his future eminence^ was rightly estimated by few 
or none. * Cicero could not fail to mark the brilliancy of his talents, 
as well as the beauty of his form and features ; but when he saw 
him studiously disposing his curling locks and his trailing robe he 
declared that so frivolous a creature could never endanger the insti- 
tutions of his country Caesar, indeed, was at that time chiefly 
known as a leader of fashion among the careless and dissolute youth 
of his class. The exploits of his early career might raise a smile at 
the buoyant confidence they betokened, but betrayed no depth of 
design or fixity of resolution, from which to augur the purpose of a 
life. He had defied the dictator, and adroitly concealed himself 
from his pursuit. He had served at the siege of Mytiiene, and 
merited a civic crown by saving the lives of his fellow-soldiers. 
When captured by the pirates, and required to produee a ransom of 
twenty talents, he had scornfully promised fifty, but at the same 
time pledged himself to bring his captors to punishment While de- 
tained in their custody he had amused himself by reciting to them 
his plays and verses ; nevertheless he did not afterwards fail to keep 
his word with them, for he pursued them with his squadron, cap- 
tured and delivered them to his imperator. When at a later period 
he followed the praetor Antistius as quaestor into Spain he wept^ it is 
said, at the sight of a statue of Alexander, the hero who had already 
conquered a world at the age at which his own public career was 
but just commencing. 
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, CHAPTER xxxm 

tCkAMtililiip df PompehiB ttnd Cirasstts, b.c. 70->Tli6lr eneoaragement of the 
pepular pi^— Ooear impeach^ certain provincial govertors — Cicerc 
pleads against Verres, who retires into exile —Censors appointed to pui»d 
the Senate — ^^anity of Pompeius — The Gabinian law appointing him to the 
coihinand against me Cilician pirates — His success in this enterprise — Is 
Bttpported by Osesar, who studies to detach him from the Senate — Lucullus 
eoMucts a war . against Mithridatek and Tipanes — ^His victory at Ti«a- 
nocerta — He is recalled to Home by the intrigues of Pompeius— The 
Hanilian law confers supreme command in the f^st on Pompeius — Suc- 
cesses of Pompeius — The Euphrates declared to be the boundary of the 
empire — Pompeius exjiels the Seleuddm from Palestine — ^Death of Mith- 
ridates — Settlement of the East. — (b.c. 70-63.) 

The few years which had elapsed since the death of Sulla had wit- 
neeaed a great change in the^attitude of parties. Up to that period 
every statesman’s birth and connexions afforded, for the moat part, 
a guarantee for his political views. This natural inheritance was 
represented in the strongest mannsr by Marius and Sulla ; excep- 
tions had occurred to it beibre, and especially in the case of the 
Gracchi; but from this time it almost ceased to exist. While a 
senatorial and a popular party continued both in name and fact to 
be arrayed against one another, they were no longer sharply distin- 
guished by the position and origin of their respective members. 
The interests of party were no longer identified with those of class. 
The game of politics becomes now a contest of individual leaders, 
rather than of ranks and orders. Public interests serve only as a 
cover for personal ambitions. The men who from this time forward 
sought to raise themselves to supreme power issued one and all 
foom the ranks of the nobility ; nevertheless, none of them main- 
tained the cause of the Senate except for some momentary advan- 
tage. They all professed at least to devote themselves to the 

interests of the people ; while their real object was self-aggrandise- 
ment, to which the favour of the great masses of the people and the 
provincials seemed more and more essential. 

Pompems and Crassus had entered on their consulship in the 

year B.a 70. The nobles had yielded without a struggle to the 

Yj.o. 684 . n<une and infiuenoe of the Great Captain ; but they feared 
B. 0 . 70. popular reforms they believed him to meditate, and 
would willingly have refused him a colleague too well disposed to 
•aoond them. The consuls soon justified these apprehensions. 
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Their first object was to secure a bold of popular faii*Ottr thrc^b the 
popular magistrates, the tribunes, and the tribunes were to be 
gained by the recovery of their ancient prerogatives. The mea* j 
sures which Sulla had taken against them had been already shaken* 
Catulus and Lucullus, the leaders of the senatorial party, could do 
little to resist the power of {he* consuls impelled by the whole 
weight of the assembly, and supported by the vigorous agitation of 
the youthful Ccesar. When the people had secured this advantage 
the provincials found willing ears to listen to their indignant com- 
plaints of the tyranny of their- governors. The popular leaders 
resolved to bring the character of the judges to the test. 

Ccesar was the first to throw himself forward and impeach the ^ 
chiefs of the Senate for malversation abroad. He exposed the^ 
iniquities of Dokbella in Cilicia, of Antonius in Achaia, but in 
both cases the culprits were scandalously acquitted. Pompeius 
himself encouraged the rising orator •M. Tullius Cicero to denounce 
the criqies of Verres, to which we must for a moment return. 
This man was powerfully supported. His defence was under- 
taken by Hortenaius, the ablest advocate of his party, the favour- 
ite of the judges, the acknowledged ^king of the law-courts.’ 
But it was further hoped to secure a favourable pnetor who 
would have to select the judges for the trial, and with this 
view it was sought to postpone the process ti 1 the year follow- 
ing. The prosecutor was young and inexperienced ; he was per- 
sonally little known, being a new man, a municipal of Arpinum, of 
knightly family, but of no further distinction. He had pleaded, 
indeed, with marked ability on some former occasions, and had dis- 
played much spirit in resisting the tyrannical application of one of 
Sulla's laws, even in the dictator's lifetime. As queestor in Sicily, a 
few years before the government of Verres, he had gained credit for 
purity as well as for official activity. The Sicilians themselves 
had now enlisted his services in their behalf, and he came forward 
for the first time as an accuser, having hitherto confined himself to 
the less invidious branch of his profession, the defence of the 
accused. Cicero was resolute in resisting the call for delay. He 
demanded time, however, to collect evidence, which the defend- 
ant blindly conceded to him ; but he produced his proofs in half the 
time allotted him. When the prosecutor opened his case he was 
already sure of the approval of the consuls ; Hortenaius himself 
advised suhmis&ion, and Verres declined to {dead and retired into 
Toluntaiy exile. Cicero had| in fact, no opportunity of deUver- 
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i&g the aratioieto lie liAid but he publidied theln as a 

Btaudiog inipeadiment of the system against which they were 
directed, and the efiTect the publication produced is a guarantee of 
their substantial truth. The consuls were emboldened to restore 
' to the knights their share in the judicia, and thus broke down the 
great bulwark of aristocratic 'privilege Pompeius pibceeded to 
strike another blow. Sulla had refused to allow the appointment of 
I censors with the function of reviewing the list of the Senate. But the 
consul would not suffer this office to remain longer in abeyance. Sixty- 
four of the senators were now removed from the order, as inadequate 
in their fortune pr unworthy from their character; and the whole 
body was made to feel that it was the instrument of the common- 
wealth, and not its master. All the blood of Sulla’s proscriptions 
had secured for his political work only eight years of existence. 

Pompeius, consul though he was, belonged only to the eques- 
trian order, and he professed tdbe proud of being numbered therein. 
His biographer describes the famous scene which he enacted when, 
being called on by the censors to say whether he had performed all 
the military services required of him by law, he replied with a loud 
voice, ‘ I have performed all, and all under my own impe rium .* 
The people broke out into loud shouts, and the youthful hero felt 
that he was popularly recognised as their champion. He gave him- 
self up to the Ml intoxication of vanity. He required his colleague 
Crassus to treat him with obsequious respect. To the multitude he 
assumed an air of haughty reserve. He withdrew from the business 
of an advocate, which the greatest men of the republic had never 
disdained; he gradually estranged himself from the forum, and never 
went into public except with a crowd of courtiers around him. 
This affectation of royal manners was not assumed without a pur- 
pose, but he could not bend to the compliance of a demagogue ; and 
the people, with all their aditiiration for him, made no further 
advances. He felt at last, aft«r two years’ dallying with their 
favour, that he risked losing it altogether, unless he could rouse 
their enthusiasm by newer exploits. An occasion soon offered 
worthy of his military genius. 

The Mediterranean, the great highway of ancient commerce, 
was infested by swarms of pirates. Sertorius intrigued with them 
on the coasts of Spain, Spartacus bargained with them at the Straits 
of Messana. These were not transactions between a hunted fugi- 
tive and a crew of buccaneers ; they were rather treaties of service 
and alliance between military and naval powers. The conquest of 
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Greece had driven thoiUBands of expert mariners from the eontineni 
to the islands, from the islands to their ships; these adr^urers 
were fearfully multiplied by eveiy Homan victory in Asia. The 
coast of Cilicia, indeed, placed midway between the emporiums of 
Greek and Oriental ti*affic, had long swarmed with predatory flotil- 
las. When* Sulla required Mithridaites to dismantle his armaments 
the sailors carried off their vessels to the fortified harbours of these 
pirates. Thence they made descents upon various coasts, stormed 
cities, and sold their captured citizens in the slave marts. Their 
ships were computed at a thousand, the towns they had plundered 
at four hundred ; they rifled the treasuries and temples of the most 
venerated of the Grecian deities. Their streamers were gilded, their 
oars inlaid with silver, their sails were dyed with the Tyrian 
purple. They sat down on the shore to sumptuous banquets ; the 
coast resounded with the melody of their flutes and tabors. Such 
were the romantic’ stories current about them in the East and the 
West. Towards Home they manifested more especially their pride 
and petulance, and took a pleasure in insulting the citizens they 
captured before consigning them to death. 

Even on the coast of Italy several cities were attacked by these 
marauders. Misenum, Caieta, even Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, 
were all laid imder contribution. Two praetors were carried off from 
the mainland, with their lictors and ensigns; travellers were stopped 
and plundered even on the Appian Way. But they wanted a | 
common centre and chief ; they had no confidence in one another, 
and they could not act in concert. Still it might have been long . 
before they would have fallen to pieces of themselves ; nor could 
the Romans be easily roused to make an effort against them by the 
sufferings of their allies, or even by the indignities practised on 
themselves. But when at last the pirates began to cut off the 
foreign supplies of the city, and it became apparent that Home her- 
self might be starved into ransom, the danger could no longer be 
overlooked. The proconsul Servilius had been sent in a.u. 676 . 
B.c. 78 to root out their strongholds in Asia Minor. After 
three laborious campaigns among the mountains of Cilicia he re- 
turned with a triumph and the surname Isauricus. He had taken 
some cities, destroyed many vessels, captured several chiefs, and 
given to Cilicia itself the name of a province. These specious suc- 
cesses were of no avail. The pii-ates were as formidable as ever. 
Metellus drove them again to sea, and reduced their allies, the 
mountaineers of Crete. He was duly repaid with the title ot 
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I MeanwliBe the eomHdnpe of Sioilj and Africa oefuad to Mmimi 
ehelargesseaofgmm to the people were abruptly stopped. Threatened 
with the wonst of evils, Rome mn blindly upon the moot desperate 
A.v,m of remedies. In the year *67 the tribune G abinjus proposed 
S.0.S7. some man of consular rank — pointing of course to 
Pompeius— ^should be invested for a period of three years with 
abeohite authority over all the waters of the Mediterranean, together 
with its coasts for fifty miles inland. The whole Roman empire was, 
in fret, little more than such a fringe of territory, enclosing the great 
midland ocean. In vein did the affrighted senators resist and 
, instigate a riot in the city, or oppose the veto of one tribune against 
the measures of another. The motion was carried ; Pompeius was 
named with acclamations, and a force of 120,000 infantry, 5,000 
cavalry, and 500 galleys placed under his orders, 
i As the price of provisions fell at once on the passing of the bill, 
I the people exclaimed that the very name of their new champion had 
put an end to the crisis. The event fell, indeed, little short of this 
boast. Pompeius chose twenty-four senators for his lieutenants, and 
divided the Mediterranean into thirteen portions, appointing a 
squadron and commander for each. With fais force thus distributed 
in every quarter he enclosed the enemy as with a net, and brought 
them unresisting to land. Such of diem as escaped his toils, oi 
broke through the meshes, fied with all speed to their usual ren-* 
desevous in Cilicia, as bees, says Plutarch, to their hive. Pompeius 
chaaed them with a select squadron, but in the meantime he had 
completely cleared the Western waters, and that within the space of 
ferty days. The fugitives rallied on their own coasts and encountered 
him in a naval engagement. Routed at sea, they took refuge within 
the walls of Coracerium, but the moderation of their conqueror 
encouraged them to capitulate, and Pompeius was satisfied with 
dispersing them in small parties among the neighbouring cities. To 
Soli, one of the colonies thus ^tablished, he gave the name of 
Pompeiopolis, another was planted at Dymee, in Achaia, a third even 
in Calabria. This policy proved judicious, and for a time at least 
the plague of piracy was stayed, though we idiall find it life again at 
a later period. The * jn mtk laurel * was fairly won, and the victor 
deserves the credit of one of the most aaoeessful operations in 
Roman warfrre. 
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F6oq|>6ru0 £r6m the Sraate, and iirtiBtrate the project whidi be and 
Cicero seemed to contemplate, of uniting the rival orders und^ a 
virtual dictatore^p. It might be that such a poject was altogether 
visionary. The chief of the Romans, for many years to come, could 
only be the champion of one faction for the ooerdon of the rest, and 
meanwhile any attempt to fusd irreconcilable interests would be 
resented as the sacrifice of one to another. On his return from his 
qufiestorship in Spain Cassar connected himself more closely with 
Pompeius by marriage with one of his kinswomen. As he drew 
nearer to the idol of the people he learnt to estimate more truly 
the weakness of his character. Pompeius loved the forms of the 
constitution only because they could, be so easily relaxed for his 
convenience. Supreme power he would not seize, only because he 
expected at every crisis that it would be thrust upon him. He loved 
extraordinaiy commissions, such as that against the pirates, as 
betokening his virtual sovereignty ; but Csesar too was well inclined 
to support them, as precedents in the direction of actual monarchy. 
CflBsar had a fiirther object in pushing these honours upon Pompeius. 
He desired his absence from the city, to make room for his own 
intrigues with the people. Three months had sufi&ced for the 
suppression of the pirates. Another pretext was not wanting fi>r 
conferring upon the successful imperator a second command not less 
extenedve, and more permanent. Sulla's peace with Mithridates had 
been a makeshift for the occasion. The causes of disturbance 
remained the same : the ambition of the king himself, the diaafiection 
of the provincials, and the tyiminy of their governors. Mithridates 
was again in arms; the East was^pnce more in fiames, and the 
generals of the republic were receding a third time before the 
advancing oonfiagration. 

Lucullus was consul with Aurelius Cotta, in the year 74, when 
the apprehension first arose of a renewal of the war.- Consuls and 
consulars intrigued for the command. The provinces for xjjo, sso, 
th^ ensuing year had been already assigned, and Gaul had 
fallen to Lucullus. But Lucullus was anxious to exchange this 
Command for an Eastern government, anxious to secure the distinction 
for himself, nor less anxious to snatch it firom Pompeius, who, thongh 
still engaged in his contest with Sertorius might, he ieared, impe* 
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riouiily demand it. This arrangement, however, required a vote of 
the people, and could only be obtained by ignoble condescensions. 
IiUC|dlu8 was at last appointed ^to Cilicia, which bordered upon 
Cappadocia and Pontus; while Cotta, who had sued for the same 
command, was put off with the secondary charge of defending the 
Hellespont with a naval armament. • 

Lucullus crossed into Asia with a single legion to receive the 
obedience of the numerous forces still posted beyond the -®gean. 
Since the murder of Fimbria the troops of the republic had become 
iearfully demoralised ; all discipline was lost, and soldiers and officers 
vied with one- another in harassing the natives. Lucullus set to work 
to chastise these 'excesses, and corrected at the same time the abuses 
of the civil government. But Mithridates was already in the field, 
^ the head of 150,000 men trained to the use of Koman weapons, 
and relieved from the fatal encumbrances of Oriental warfare — its 
embroidered tents, its sumptuous furniture, and its trains of eunuchs 
•lind concubines. He had invaded Bithynia, where he was again 
welcomed as an avenger by the suffering cities. For four years the 
contest was waged, and the success of Lucullus was at last signal. 
But Mithridates, expelled from Pontus, took refuge in Armenia ; the 
king, Tigranes, refused to deliver him up, and began to utter menaces 
against the republic. The kingdom of Armenia had reached under 
this haughty chief its highest pitch of greatness. Embracing origi- 
nally the mountains in which the Euphrates and the Tigris take 
their rise, it now stretched from the Euxine to the Caspian, and 
formed a barrier against the incursions of the Scythian hordes 
into southern Asia. On the east it was pressed by the formidable 
power of the Parthians, but its ruler had encroached westward upon 
Cappadocia and Cilicia, and had wrested a great part of Syriti 
from the last descendant of the Seleucidae who still reigned ir 
Antioch. The Armenians had pever yet been led against the Roman 
legions, and Tigranes was confident of the invincible strength of his 
mailed cavalry. Perhaps he relied no less on the difficult character 
of his mountainous country. But the great battle of Tigranocerta 
dispelled his calculations. The Romans were few in number, but 
their prowess was irresistible. The mailed horsemen were cut to 
pieces, helpless either for fighting or for fleeing. Lucullus pushed 
and would have taken Artaxata, tlie capital, but the murmurs of 
his own soldiers compelled him to desist. He turned to the right 
on his homeward route and captured Nisibis, on the Tigris. But 
the complaints of the legionaries, who were wearied with such long 
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and distant service, and of the o£5icial8 whose rapacitji le^had con* 
trolled, had made themselves heard at Rome. The demagogues of 
the city, envious and spiteful, charged the proconsul with protracting ; 
a glorious war from love of power and avarice. They enumerated - 
tlie provinces subject to his imperium : Cilicia, Asia, Bithynia, 
Paphlagoni|i, Galatia, with the king/loms of Pontus and Armenia ; 
and taunted him with the plunder of palaces, as if he had been sent 
to rifle kings and not to conquer them. Such were the frivolous 
pretences on which the people were induced to press for their hero’s 
recall. He was required to release a portion of his troops from 
service at the moment that he was about to lead his whole force 
against Mithridates. His successes were at once»arrested and re- 
versed, and die provinces sufEered from fresh incursions. 

This vacillation in the policy of the government had been 
Drought about by the tribunes in the interest of Ponipeius. The 
reappearance of Mithridates in arms served their purpose of declaring 
that the state was in danger, that Lucullus had failed, that none but 
the Great) Captain was ecjual to the crisia The power of the king of 
Pontus had in fact been thoroughly broken, and JLuc ullus, if suffered 
to act, would have extinguished it without foil. But another game 
was to be played, Manilius, a tribune, proposed to confer upon 
Pompeius enormous powers for the destruction of this broken enemy, 
whose resources Cicero magnified with the same florid rhetoric 
with which he blackened his character. The pirates had, indeed, 
required to be strenuously dealt with; and the bill of Gabinius 
might be justified by the emergency ; but that of Manilius served no 
state necessity; it was a device for the gratification of unlawful 
ambition. The people, however, supported it with acclamations; 
the eloquence of Cicero, who began now to be felt as a power in the 
state, recommended it to wavering statesmen; Ctesar and Crassus 
smiled favourably upon it ; the earnest dissuasions of Catulus and 
Hortensius were overborne by the general enthusiasm. Even among 
the nobles there were some who were pleased to be rid at any price 
of the presence of the man they feared and suspected, a.u.688. 
Pompeius was still abroad when the appointment was 
notified to him, and the pretence he made of aversion to it disgusted 
even his admirers. It was well known that he had envied the 
fortune of Lucullus, who had commanded now for se^en successive 
years, and penetrated into regions never before visited by the Roman 
arms. He had feared to be eclipsed by this rival’s triumphs, and 
was eager to eclipse them m his turn. The two generals, who 
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ut. the centre of Asia Kinor. Bcareely ^minbled their i^uai 
jeaku87. The one disr^arded every dispoaiticm made by his pre* 
deoesBor, and studiously disparaged his exploits; the oAer. oould 
retort by affirxhing t^t the triumphs of Pompeius had been won over < 
foes already broken, Lepidus, Spartacus, and even Sertorius, he 
might say, had been already worsted by Catulus, Crassus, and 
Metellus. He had now ohly the shadow of the great Mithridates to 
contend with, and he had arrived just in time to snatch the laurels 
from the hand of Lucullus. It was related that when the two impe- 
lators met with their wreathed fasces, those of Lucullus, who had 
come from a green and shady region, were fresh and verdant, while 
his rival, who had traversed a sandy desert, had only withered 
branches to exhibit. The lictors of the one offered some of their 
fresh leaves to the others ; and this was taken as a sign that Pompeius 
was about to gather the reward of his predecessor’s victories. 

On his return to Rome the nobles would have compensated 
Lucullus for the ill-treatment he had suffered. But the people 
regarded him with all the more jealousy, and their tribunes con- 
tinued to withhold from him for three years the triumph he had so 
justly merited. For his own part he seems to have paid little 
heed to the conduct of either party. He had not, indeed, ruled the 
East so many years without amassing enormous wealth and im- 
bibing expensive tastes, and these he was now content to enjoy in 
private retirement. His villas and gardens were the most magni- 
ficent in Rome ; his collections of pictures and statues formed an 
era in the culture of his countrymen ; he opened his libraries to 
public use, though the students who frequented them were more 
commonly Greeks than Romans. He lavished immense sums in the 
breeding of fish, the fashionable folly of the day, and let the sea 
into his ponds at Bauli by a channel cut through a lofty hill. 
Pompeius, who never forgot that his rival had traversed Asia at the 
head of an army, called him, dot without bitterness, a ^ Xerxes in 
the toga.' But Lucullus was a practical philosopher, and if he re- 
nounced the cares of public life for voluptuous indolence, he could 
also forgive his enemies, and smile at the triumphs they had gained 
at his expense. Some pleasing anecdotes are related of his inter- 
course with Pompeius at a later period. 

The assertion that Mithridates had actually ceased to be formi- 
didble at the moment when the tribes insisted on sending Pompeius 
against him, seems to be justified by the promptness with which he 
now sned for peace. But the imperator would accord him no termsi 
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nn^ riKfUured tmconditionftl eubmission. With 8i>Ta|{!^ x^lutioa' 
he ^rded bimflelf onoe> mord for war. Pompeiue smiled witb like 
fljRsurance of an easy triumph. His army, united to the legions off*" 
Lucullus^ was twice as numerous as the broken forces of his adver> 
sary. A battle on the border of the Xjycus, in the lesser Armenia, 
gave a con^plete victory to the Romans. Mithridates fled to 
Tigranes ; but this ally now set a‘ price upon his head, and he was 
obliged to make his escape through the defiles of the Caucasus, and 
shut himself up in a fortress of Colchis. There, secure himself he 
intrigued again^ his treacherous accomplice, and the throne oi 
Tigr^tnes was soon diaken by a domestic revolt. The tyrant had 
put two of his sons to death, a third fled to the Par^ian coast, and 
engaged the king, Phraates, to lead him back in triumph into 
Armenia. Driven out a second time, he threw himself on the 
assistance of the Romans, who were already advancing upon 
Artaxata, when Tigranes surrendered without a blow. Pbmpeius 
divided his kingdom between him and his son, but soon found a 
pretext for ejecting the younger candidate, who now sought aid 
from Phraates. The Romans and the Parthi^s watched each.. other 
from either side of the Euphrates, but as yet neither ventured' to 
commence the attack. 

Pompeius was now free to pursue his first enemy. He wintered 
on the Lycus, and after repelling an attack of the Albanians pene- 
trated in the spring of b.c. 65 as far as the Phasis. He had pene- 
trated beyond the furthest limits of Roman warfare, hut his onward 
advance was checked by diversions in his flank and rear. After 
passing a winter at Amisus, in Pontus, and indulging his soldiers 
with all the license from which LucuUus had so studiously withhold 
them, he allowed himself to forget the fugitive Mithridates, while 
he nourished other schemes of more magnificent conquest. The 
Euxine and the Caspian he had foupd barren both of frime and 
booty ; hut the Bed Sea and tiie Persian Gulf might reward him 
with the wealth of Cyrus and the renown of Alexander. 

In the spring of b.c. 64 Pompeius crossed the Taurus, and 
directed his march upon Syria. The wretched inhabitants, whom 
their feeble niler had left a prey to the wandering Arabs, might 
rejoice to hear the proconsnl proclaim that the dynasty of Seleucus 
had ceased to reign. Sjrna and Phoenicia were at once reduced' to a 
Roman province, while Antiochus was relegated to a peMry throne 
in the district of Commagene Osrhoene^and Chalcidioe were deli* 
vered to dependent princes, and the Euphrates wae dedared to be 
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the iKJuiviary of the empire. The realm of Palestine, aouthward, 
waft a prey to family quarrels. It had been freed from the yoke of 
the Seleucidea by the bravery of its heroes the Maccabees, and to 
their descendants the Jewish people had continued to pay willing 
homage. But now two brothers, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, con- 
tested the priesthood, in which the temporal sovereignty also resided. 
The younger had expelled the elder and proclaimed himiself king. 
The priests and nobles sided with the deprived Hyrcanus, but the* 
Sisurper Aristobulus was the favourite of the nation. Hyreanue* 
appealed to Pompeius. After pretending to w^eigh the claims of 
both rivals he consented to undertake his restoration. The Jews 
defended their freedom and their choice with little regard to their 
means of maintaining them. They were speedily driven from the 
held into the strong city of Jerusalem and the temple which formed 
its citadel. After holding out for three months, the impregnable 
fortress was scaled on a day of religious ceremonial, when the 
defenders had neglected to man the walls. Pornpeius, in defiance of 
the remonstrances of the priests, penetrated into the Holy of Holies; 
but he abstained from rifling its treasures, and contented himself 
with reconstituting the government in dependence upon the republic, 
lie might now have carried his victorious arms, in emulation of 
Alexander, to the verge of the Eastern (3cean ; but the sudden death 
of Mithridates recajled him to dispose of his vacant thrones. 

The king of Pontus, driven beyond the Caucasus, but relieved 
from the immediate pursuit of the Romans, had had leisure to 
revolve new dreams of aggression. He had conceived the gigantic 
scheme of attacking Rome from the forests of Scythia. He had 
connected himself with the wild tribes between the Tanais and the 
Danube. Beyond these, Thrace, he well knew, was filled with a 
restless population never yet fully subdued by his enemy. He 
might hope to lead a vast hor^e of barbarians to the eastern gorges 
of the Alps, and pour down into Italy at the point where an invader 
was least anticipated.. The plan, if ever ripe for execution, was 
d(‘feated by petty jealousies and treacheries. The old king had esta- 
blished himself in the Cimmerian Chersonesus, a secure and com- 
manding position ; but he found himself enveloped in revolts and 
intrigues among his own family and subjects. After the manner of 
BO many Oriental sovereigns, he had consulted his personal safety 
‘U.C.6M’. by putting to death several of his many children; but 
B.Q!, 68. ^ ^ victim to Phamaces, hie favourite among 

them, who had once risen against him, and whom he had spared. 
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At the last extremity he is said to have taken poison ; but the 
draught, it seems, had no effect upon him, and he was finally obliged 
to thi»)w himself upon the sword of a slave. Pharnaces was allowed 
to retain the kingdom of the Bosporus. Comana and Paphlagonia 
were formed into dependent sovereignties. Galatia and Cappadocia 
were settled, with extended territory, upon two faithful allies of 
Pome, Deiotarus and Ariobarzanes. Thirty- nine cities were founded 
by Pompeius, or re-peopled. Seleucia, Antioch, and Phanagoria, 
in the Chersonese, were declared free communities under the 
patronage of the republic. From the Lycus to the Jordan the 
Iron tier of the empire was organised under Roman proconsuls or 
native vassals; but Pontus, Cilicia, Syria, and Phoenicia were 
definitively inscribed upon the list of provinces. Beyond the 
Euphrates, Armenia still retained the name of independence ; but 
bhe had lost all power of self-support, and henceforth only fluctuated 
in her reliance upon the Romans alternately with the Parthians, 


CHAPTER XXXVm. 

Position of thft oligarchical party — Character of M. Porcius Cato — Pro 
gress of Caesar in popular favour — Cicero supports Pompeius and 
Crassus, and advocates the bill of Manilius — Manoeuvres of Caesar — Pro- 
cess of Rabirius — Intrigues of Catilina — His early career — Crassus and 
Cesar suspected of plotting with him — His influence over the young 
nobility — View of Roman society — Coarseness of the men, and frivolity of 
the women — Decline of religion and spread of superstition — The Catili- 
narian conspiracy — The Opti mates prepare to encounter it, and employ 
Cicero to expose and overthrow it — Catilina is rejected for the consulship 
— His plans revealed to Cicero, consul in 64, and laid before the Senate and 
people — Cicero authorised to provide for the safety of the state — Catilina 
allowed to quit the city — His associate^ seized, -(ji.c. 65, 64.) 

During the absence of Pompeius in Asia the extreme section of 
the oligarchical j arty, well pleased at the removal of a champion 
whom they distrusted to so distant an exile, placed themselves 
under the guidance of their natural chiefs, men of ancient lineage 
and ancestral honours, such as Catulus, Lucullus, Servilius, 
Lentulus, and Marcellus. But none of these were men of com- 
manding ability, nor even of adequate energy. Catulus they could 
not fail to respect, but they regretted his want of firmness, Lucullus 
seems to have disregarded their solicitations. Many of the principal 
nubility were sunk in luxury and indulence, and the eloquence of 
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H<srl^ 9 iii 8 ^ their beet speaker, was speedily eclipsed by that of the 
upstart Cicero. But there was one man still in their ranks, a pie* 
beian by extraction, untried in civil and military afiairs, in whose 
unflinching zeal and dauntless courage they could securely cdhfide, 
whose honesty and true patriotism few among them could appreciate. 
Judgment, indeed, and tact he Sorely needed ; but these were quali* 
ties which the nobles held in little regard, and neither he nor they 
were sensible of the deficiency. 

This man was M. Porpius Cato, heir to the venerable name of 
the censor Cato, his great-grandfather, a name long revered by the 
Romans for the probity and simplicity of its bearer. The younger 
Cato believed, like his ancestor, in the mission of a superior caste to 
govern the Roman commonwealth, in the right of a superior race to 
hold the world in bondage ; nor less in the absolute authority of 
husband over wife, of parent over child, of master over servant. 
Yet these fearful dogmas were held by a man whose natural temper 
was quite averse from the violence by which alone they can be 
maintained, and who strove, on principle rather than from instinct, 
to repress the natural promptings of humanity by abstract specula- 
tion and severe self-discipline. Born in the year b.c. 95, he had 
witnessed the close of the Social War, and resented as a mere boy 
the compromise in which it resulted. Nevertheless his feelings ha4 
revolted from the atrocities with which Sulla avenged it ; and alone 
of his party he sighed over their victories, and lamented the bloody 
execution they did upon their enemies. From early years he trained 
himself after the austere pattern of the ancient times. Inured to 
frugality, and of simple tastes, he rose above the temptations of his 
class to rapine and extortion. Enrolling himself in the priesthood of 
the god ApoUp, he seemed to feel a divine call to the practice of bodily 
self-denial, which constituted the religious life in the view of many pf 
the ancients. He imbibed the doctrines of the Stoic philosophy, the 
sfrfi^ess of which was congenial to his temper, and sought honestly 
to follow the strictest rules of true virtue. Doubtless the exigencies 
of public affairs drove him, like others much less worthy, to some 
sordid compromises with bis own principles, while in private life the 
strength he affected became a source of manifold weakness. It 
made him proud of his own deserts, confident in his judgments, 
inaccessible to generous impulses, caustic in his remarks on others, 
a blind observer of forms, and a slave to prejudices. A party com- 
pelled of such men as Cato would have been ill-matched with the 
orafty intriguers opposed to them; but when the selfish, indolent, 
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und YtiLpxliieipled ckose themselves a ehampidh of # chllraoteV se 
alien their own, the hollowness of the alliance and iiie hope* 
lessneas of the cause became eufhciently manifest. 

On the other hand, the chiefs of faction most opposed to the 
Optitnates were beginning to consolidate their forces. PompdUBi 
Crassus. and Ceesar were all wojkiilg* to the same end, the abalse- 
, ment of the old governing party, though they had as yet arrived at 
no distinct understanding among themselves, and the most important 
man of the three was himself absent from the city in pursuit of the 
pirates or of Mithridates. They had secured, moreover, the vigor- 
ous assistance of the orator Cicero, who at this time lent himsdf to 
the cause which sefemed likely to gain the ascendant, and to favour 
liis own views of personal advancement. Caesar had made himsfelf a 
marked man, and raised high the hopes of the popular party when, 
in the year b.c. 68, he had defied the law of Sulla, and exhibited the 
bust of Marius among the images of his own family. He had made 
a funeral oration over his aunt Julia, the wife of the same proscribed 
hero of the people, and had pleaded the cause of Cornelius Cinna 
and obtained an amnesty for him and other exiles of the Marian party. 
After his return from the qucestorship in Spain he had gained 
another step in public honours, and as aedile had delighted the popu- 
lace with the lavish munificence of his shows. This charge he had 
been enabled to defray by securing the aid of a wealthy ^.c. m, 
colleague, Bibulus, for his own resources were early 
exhausted, and his debts amounted to 1,300 talents. At the same 
time Cicero was supporting the bill of Manilius, and hoping thereby 
to attach Pompeius to his interests. He also undertook the defence 
of the tribune C. Cornelius, who, at the instigation no doubt of Csesar 
or Crassus, had made some startling attacks upon the prerogatives of 
the Optimates, and been repaid by a charge of treason for disregard- 
ing the veto of a colleague. • 

The Optimates were baffled in their process against this petty 
adversary ; but they could retaliate upon Ctesar. On getting the 
asdileship this ardent enemy had demanded a public mission to reduce 
Egypt to the form of a province, in virtue of the will of king 
Ptolemy Alexander. This country, through which all the commeirce 
of the East already passed, was reputed the wealthiest in the World. 
No Roman officer could touch its soil but much gold would assuredly 
stick to his hand. Crassus and Caesar disputed the plunder which 
should acmfce to the fortunate man who should become its proccmsut ; " 
but the S^sate mustered all its forces to baffle both claimants, and itas 
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perhaps by their diviajon, to succeed. It employed a tribune 
named Papius to declare that all foreigners, and especially Caesar's 
clients, the transpadane Gauls, should be removed from the city, and 
thus cleared the forum of a violent section of his adherents. The 
question about Egypt was postponed, and Caesar was invited to preside 
at the tribunal which inquired itoto^cases of murder. He set to work 
to brand the dictatorship of Sulla with a legal stigma. He first cited 
before him two obscure creatures who had shed blood in the proscrip- 
tion and condemned them. He next induced a tribune to accuse an 
aged senator, Rabirius, of the slaughter of the notorious traitor 
Satuminus. In this case Cicero himself defended the culprit, but 
failed to move the judges. Rabirius appealed to the people, and 
again Cicero pleaded f6r him, while the senators made every effort to 
arouse the compassion of the populace. It was knoTO, indeed, to 
everyone that Rabirius had not slain Satuminus, and further that the 
real slayer had been publicly ^‘ustified and rewarded ; besides that the 
deed, whosesoever it was, had occurred thirty-six years before, and 
might well be condoned by the children of the generation who 
witnessed it. But the people were immensely excited, and would 
have defied all justice and mercy for the sake of the triumph they 
anticipated, had not the praetor, Metellns Celer, suddenly struck the 
fiag which floated on the Janiculum while the tribes were assembled 
for public business. In ancient times the striking of the flag was 
the signal that the Etrurians were advancing to attack the city. 
Straightway all public business was suspended, the comitia was 
dissolved, the citizens rushed to man the walls. The formality 
still remained in use among a people singularly retentive of tra- 
ditional usages; and now the multitude which had just shouted 
clamorously for innocent blood laughed at the trick by whicb its 
u.o. 691. ftiry was arrested, and acquiesced in the suspension of 
B.o. 68. proceedings. Cassar bS'd gained his point in the alarm and 
mortification of the Senate, and allowed the matter to* drop, which he 
never perhaps seriously intended to push to extremity. 
i But C&sar gained more than this. The leaders of the people 
|now used their influence to get so hopeful a champion elected head 
of the college of pontiffs, a prerogative which the people had so 
lately recovered. As chief pontiff' he became the mover of a great 
political engine, and his person was rendered inviolable. Neither 
the notorious laxity of his moral conduct, nor his avowed disregard 
for the religious traditions of the state, hindered Csssar^s advancement 
to tlie highest office of the national worship. His duties indeed were 
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simply ceremonial, however firmly the Eomanji bdiered thal 
welfare of the state depended on their due execution. Cffisar^e triumph 
was the more complete, as it was a victory over Catulus, who had com- 
peted with him for the dignity, and offered him a bribe to withdraw. 
But the Optimates were intent on his destruction, and were threaten- 
ing him with a charge of treasonable conspiracy. The pontificate 
was necessary to secure his personal safety. When the hour of 
election arrived he said to his mother as he left his house, ‘ This day 
your son will be either chief pontiff or an exile.* 

The crime which it was sought to fasten upon Caesar was com- 
plicity with a seditious conspiracy of the deepest atrocity. For 
some years past the city had been kept in feverish anxiety by rumours 
of a plot, not against any particular interest or party, but against the 
very constitution of the body politic. The nobles had sounded the 
alarm, and had insinuated that Caesiir, Crassus, and other august 
citizens, objects of their special dislike and fear, were engaged in 
contriving the overthrow of the state. This alleged conspiracy is so 
startling in its character and conduct, so picturesque in the detail of 
its circumstances, that it has drawn more than a common share of 
attention from the students of history; and the inducements which 
the Roman Optimates might have had to invent it, or, if it really 
existed in embryo, to drive it into open explosion are so obvious, 
that suspicion has been often thrown upon the charges currently 
made against its reputed authors. But surely they who would seek 
to absolve Catilina from the guilt which has been so fatally fixed 
upon him would cast a stigma hardly less shocking upon Cicero, who 
tracked and brought him to punishment. This would be treason, as 
it were, to the honour of human nature ; while the testimony of 
Sallust to the main facts reported is so direct and unhesitating, eo 
little liable to suspicion of personal or party bias, and so strictly con- 
temporary, that to reject it would bq to discredit the foundations of 
history altogether. The story, as in all other complicated incidents, 
has its difficulties, but these seem to weigh as nothing against the 
general truth of the recorded narrative. It may be well to review it 
in connexion with the circumstances of Roman society at this crisis 
in its history. 

The generation of statesmen which had grown up at the feet of the 
Scipiosand the Gracchi, though it had exchanged much of the simple 
dignity of the old Roman character for a tasteless affectation of 
Hellenic culture, was still for the most part imbued with high and 
honourable principles, and devoted to the welfare of the state under the 
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ensued j&om tike conquest of the East overthrew all meral liumtsrs 
,to die torrent of seMsIi indulgence. Luxury and diesipation had 
.reduced the noblest houses to beggary ; a few crafty usurers had 
^Igathered up the plunder of a siultitude of spendthri^ Political 
;and private gambling had converted men of birth and station into 
;needy adventurers, all the more dangerous to the state from their 
^high connexions, and to individuals from their gaDant bearing and 
seductive manners. Among these reckless and accomplished bravoea 
none was so conspicuous or so able as L. Sergius Catilina. His 
descent was among the most ancient in Eome, and he had served witii 
distinction among the nobles ranged under Sulla. His valour, indeed, 
from the first had been tainted with brutal ferocity. He was accused, 
as has been sajd, of assassinating a brother and grasping -at his 
estate. All Rome had seen .him waving on a pike the head of tl>e 
murdered Gratidianus. It was rumoured that, wanting to marry the 
profligate OrestHIa, he had sacrified his son to secure her favour. 
Laden with the infamy of such crimes as these, Catilina had never* 
theless sued for public honours, had obtained the prsetorahip, suc- 
ceeded to the government of Africa, and on his return in B.c. 65 was 
about to offer himself for the consulship. Publius Clodius, a stripling, 
not less profligate, but as yet less notorious, crossed his path with a 
charge of malversation in his province. Presently the rumour ran 
that Catilina, thus discovered, plotted with Calpurniiis Piso. Autro- 
niue, and other dissolute and disreputable nobles, to murder the 
successful candidates and seize the government by force. The names 
of both Crassus and Ccesar were whispered in connexion with this 
intrigue. The one, it is said, was to be created dictator, the other 
his master of the hcirse. When it was asked on what military 
resources these adventurers rqjied, it was answered that Piso, who 
had got the command of a province in Spain, was to organise an 
armed force m that quarter to balance the legions of the Senate 
binder Pompeius. The scheme, it was alleged, was opportunely 
detected; the chief conspirators discovered and marked. Piso shortly 
afterwards was cut off in his province by banditti, or possibly by 
assassins ; but the proceedings with which the culprits were menaced 
were stayed by the intevention of a tribune, and the circumstances 
of tiie plot, if any such really existed, were never formally revealed. 

This a£&ir must, indeed, ever remain dark and dubious. Catilina, 
it seems, did not shrink from suing for the consulship again in the 
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year Mtoaring, Strange indeed it muat appear ‘&at/ iiefewillaittaii^ 
eoma imqtteiftAoaed and mom reputed atrocities, diss mm edtdd 
conneot himself with many emmeat personages and obtaen tlseir 
open support Cicero himself^ a man of undoubted purity, wall 
ready to defend him against Clodius, and to unite with hita hi joint 
competition for the consulship. But it was over the corrupt patrieiau 
youth that he exercised the most extraordinary ascendancy. 
taught them to depend upon his countenance and assistance in every* 
act of wickedness or meanness. Catilina was their fiiend, their 
champion, and their idol. They vaunted his strength and vigotu^ 
his address in bodily exei'cises, his iron frame, which could endure 
alike the toils of war and the excesses of debauch. He became ihe 
model of the youthful aspirants to fashionable distinction, which 
demanded not only splendour in dress and equipages, but eminence 
in martial accomplishments. ^ 

The state of society in which such, a man could acquire so much 
induencq may be gathered from a glance at the circumstances in 
which he moved. When the Roman returned home for a short res- 
pite from the wars he beheld few objects around him which could 
allay the fever of his excited imagination. His pride was fed by 
trophies and triumphs, by his retinue of captive slaves, by the spoils 
of conquered palaces. In the intervals of danger and rapine feW 
cared to relax into the vapid enjoyments of art and literature, which 
had failed to save Greece from subjugation. The writers of Rome 
were few, and exercised but a transient influence on a small circle 
of students. Nor were the ordinary habits of civil life such as to 
soften the brutal manners of the camp. The Romans lived at first 
in castes, afterwards in parties; eVen in public places there was 
little fusion or intercourse of ranks, while at home they domineered 
over their clients as patrons, over their slaves as masters, over their 
wives and cliildren as husbands an(^ fathers. The instruction, in-j 
deed, of boyhood was general in the upper classes, but it was im- , 
parted by slaves, who corrupted the temper of their pupils more 
than they improved their understanding; and when they married 
still young from motives of convenience they were found incapable 
of guiding or elevating the^ stUi more neglected consorts. The 
women were never associated in their husbands’ occupations, knew 
little of tlieir affairs, and were less closely attached to their interests 
than even their bondsmen, Theyijpeldom partook of their amuse- 
ment ^hicih accordingly degenerated into debauches. Systemati- 
cally deprived of* instruction, irhe Roman matron was taught 
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indeed, to vaunt her ignorance as a virtue. To know Greek and 
hooks, to sing and dance, to please in conversation, these, in 
^8ie opinion of the historian Sallust, were no better than seductive 
l^scinations, and worthy only of courtesans. If a woman broke 
ilirough this mental bondage she lo^t in character what she gained 
ib attraction. In either case shfe was almost equally despised. The 
fews which gave such facility of divorce show how little the Romans 
regarded the interests of the married state, while the common prac- 
tice of adoption among them proves the weakness of their parental 
sentiment. 

Thus did the morose and haughty Roman stand isolated in the 
centre of his family and of society around him ; nor did he strive 
to exalt his moral nature by sympathy with the divinity above him. 
A century, indeed, had scarcely elapsed since Polybius had praised 
the Romans for their earnestness in religion. No doubt they had 
then acknowledged its moral sanctions. They had regarded the gods 
as avengers of crime and patrons of virtue. But even then tjhe imita- 
tion of the divine nature, as a moral principle, was unknown to them. 
They gloated, Greeks and Romans alike, over the stories of lust and 
violence ascribed to the objects of their worship, and if they feared 
the divine power never dreamed of adoring the divine goodness. 
Their religious practices were not moral acts, but adopted as charms 
to preserve them from the caprice or ill-nature of the power above 
N.them. From this debasing superstition even their strongest intellects 
could not wholly release themselves, while the general relaxation of 
positive belief in the educated class was accompanied, as is commonly 
the case, with still more grovelling prostration on the part of the 
ignorant. 

Such a society already trembled on the verge of dissolution. 
Thoughtful men shuddered at the frailness of the bands which still 
held it together, and the manifold energies at work for its destruc- 
tion. Catilina’s designs, suspended for a moment, were ripening to 
lanother crisis, and the citizens pointed with horror to the victim of 
, ^ gtiilty conscience, stalking through the streets with agitated gait, 
his eyes bloodshot, his visage ashy pale, revolving in his restless soul 
the direst schemes Of murder and conflagration. Involved in ruin- 
ous debt, his last hope of extrication had been the plunder of a pro- 
vince. The spoils of the praetorship had been wrested from him by 
his accuser, and access to the consulship denied him. But his recent 
escape assured him that he was too noble a culprit to be convicted : 

scarcely deigned to veil his intrigues while he solicited the idd of 
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men of the highest families in the city. The young ppoaigals called 
for ‘ new tables,* or the abolition of debts. Such was their chief aiiu, 
but with that, or after that, they would gaily rush into a revolution, 
and make a division among them of the public offices. Among 
these desperate plotters w'ere two nephews of Sulla, Autroniua^ 
and Crassus.had been candidates fo? the consulship; Bestia was a. 
..ribune elect ; Lentulus and Cefhegus, both members of the Cor-: 
nelian house, were nobles of distinction, but lost in character ; even 
the actual consul Antonius was suspected of privity to their designs. 
They counted upon the support of the men who had been ruined by 
Sulla, and hoped to inflame the turbulence and lust of rapine which 
animated the dregs of the populace. They expectid moreover tha, 
armed assistance of many of the disbanded veterans, who had already^ 
squandered the estates tiiey had so suddenly acquired. They pro-* 
j)Osed to invoke the latent hostility to Rome which even yet smoul-^ 
dered among the Italians. Finally,, they proposed to seize the 
gladiators^’ schools at Capua, and some would even arm a new 
insurrection of slaves and criminals. This last measure was the 
only enormity to which Catilina would not consent. 

Among the Opti mates some were not wanting who watched the 
coming storm with secret satisfaction. Too much of their power, 
they felt, had been surrendered to their military patron, and they 
longed for an opportunity of resuming it in his absence. They 
fretted at the contempt into which they had fallen ; the consulship 
and pontificate had become the prey of any daring adventurers; the 
example of usurpation had now descended to mere cut-throats and 
robbers ; they would check it once and for ever by a signal chas- 
tisement; they would let the great Pompeius himself know that 
they could save and rule the state without him. The progress of 
Cicero in general esteem formed an important element in their calcu- 
lations. By placing him in the congurs chair they hoped to secure 
him for their instrument, and to employ his zeal and abilities in the 
great work they contemplated, the restoration of their own ascend- 
ancy. Cicero was already in favour with the people, who were easily 
induced to advance him. He had b^'en praetor in the year c.c. esa. 
f)5, but had refused to quit the forum for the sordid emolu- ®*®* 
inents of a province. He vras next designated for the consulship ; 
and the insignificance of Antonius, the colleague assigned to him,,^ 
showed that to him alone all parties looked for the salvation of the** 
state. He entered upon his office in 63, and proposed various'*^ 
measures, devoting himself, however, sedulously to the interests of the 
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^MgKtdhjf wiA which he Ifow began to feel ooiiiiiieoted* At 

theyciwadvenoed the echemee of C|itiliDA.jd]::05^ etti;^tioa, the con« 
t.a «9i« ^inktors awaiting the issae of the consular comitia for the 
meuM, netlj^eaiv.iyfe, which he edll pretended to seek a I’egitirimte 
election* When his suit was once more rejected he no longer medi- 
tated delay. An accomplice named Curius had betrayed the secret 
to his mistress Pulvia ; she had promptly communicated it to Oicero, 
and under his instructions obtained every particular of the intended 
outbreak. The information was laid before the Senate, and a decree 
passed that tlie consuls should provide for the safety of the state/ 
But every move was hasardous. We have seen how illustrious were 
the names involved. The time had passed when the consul could 
venture to draw his sword, like an Ahala or an Opimius, call the 
cideens to follow him, and rush boldly upon the wretches whom the 
ISenate had denounced as its enemies. Though the nobles still 
^daimecl this power for their Qharapion in the last resort, it violat^-H a 
prkiciple which the people would never surrender, that every citizen 
aicoused of a capital crime might appeal to the tribes. Such dubious 
friends as Csesar and Crassus, and others, would have been on tbe 
watch to baffle it. But the danger was imminent. The conspira- 
tors were completing their preparations and collecting their arms. 
Th^ had fixed a day for the rising, and assigned to each his post and 
offlce. The veterans, long solicited, were flocking to their rendez- 
vous. The fleet at Ostia was supposed to be gained, and assistance 
promised from Spain and Africa. The legions were with Pompeius 
in theEa^ or dispersed in the provinces; the city was not defen - 
^ble. The Capitol itself, some years back, had been seized and re- 
'token in one day. Rome had neither a garrison nor a police ; all 
her citizens were soldiers, a force united against a foreign enemy, 
but at home divided among themselves. At the concerted moment 
the various bodies of insurgepts were to advance amultaneously 
against her, and their accomplices within the city were to fire it in 
a h^dred places. 

By good fortune two proconsuls, Marcius Rex and Metellua 
Creticus, arrived at this instant from the East with some troops, and 
awaited at the gates the triumph which they demanded of the 
Senate. Marcius was immediately directed against Mailius, Catilina’s 
lieutenant in Etruria ; Metellus was ordered to make head against 
the insurgents in Apulia. Some hasty levies were despatched at tlie 
same time to encounter the men of Picenum. The gladiators were 
temoved fix>m Capua, and oistributed in small numoers among tlie 
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n6igii)t)Oiiiriag towna. fioma was placed, accordixig tf ta^finodem 
phraae, iix a itate of siege. < Citkenswere eiarolled, guavds^ posted 
at the gates, the walks and streeta patrolled ; Cicero aasumed the 
military command in the city, and marshalled his c0untiyiiie3Bi 
against their invisible foe. 

Both parlies were now ready for the encounter, when the .consoi 
boldly summoned the arch-conspiifetor to discover himself. On the 
7th November he had convened the Senate in the temple of Jupstar 
Stator, on the Palatine. Catilina appeared in his place ; his feUiow-M 
senators shrank from contact with him, and left a vacant space eui 
the benches beside him. Then the consul arose and poured ibrth. 
the famous oration, the first Catfiinarian, which* portrays more^ 
vividly an actual scene in Roman history than perhaps any other^ 
monument of antiquity. The position of the actor was a peculiar 
one. He was perfectly informed of the criminars guilt, and he did 
not scruple to let him know it in terms which must bring conviction 
to his mind; but at the same time he dared not bring him to justice : 
he had too* many friends in the Senate itself, too many timid people 
who would declare his guilt unproved, too many jealous people who 
would object to rigorous measures, and call them tyrannical. Cicero’s 
object was to frighten him away from Rome, but to leave the 
way open ; to make it impossible for him to show himself in the 
cityt and feel that he could be safe only in his camp. As soon as 
he should repair to his friends in arms outside the city there would 
no longer be any doubt, and the privilege which still encircled him 
within it would drop ofi*. From that moment the consul pledged 
his word to crush the movement, and to chastise the conspirators. 
He could point to a body of knights who were crowding the steps 
of the temple, and listening in violent agitation at the door, a band 
of friends on whom he could depend to dart at his word upon the 
victim and tear him in pieces. 

Catilina had kept his seat, full of rage and apprehension,, yet 
trusting to the favour of bis numerous connexions, and to the stolid 
incredulity of the mass of the audience; for the habitual use of 
exaggerated invective had blunted the force of truths and rendered 
men callous to the most impassioned oratory. But at the threaib of 
violezme he started to his feet. He muttered a few broken sentences, 
appealing to his birth, his rank, his aristocratic sentiments, in gage 
of his loyalty, and in contrast to the pretensions of the base-bprn 
foreigner his accuser. But the senators, encouraged by the presence 
of armed supporters, groaned and clamoured around him, calling him 
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itn htamy a parricide. Then at last, losing all self-command, 
Catilinjt rufiied wildly out of the chamber, exclaiming that he 
would smother the coniiagration of his own house in the ruin of 
the city, 

i. At nightfall he. left the city unmolested, and threw himself into 
quarters of his armed adhetlients in Etruria. He left instructions 
^ his friends in the city not to <{uit their posts, but take measures 
assassinate the consul if possible, and prepare for an outbreak as 
soon as he should appear to attack the city. Cicero might exult in 
the success of the harangue which cleared the way before him. 
Catilina by his acts had avowed himself an open enemy, however 
he might still seek to disguise or excuse his guilt to some of the 
ciiiels of the Senate. His associates still kept quiet. The next 
thing to be done was to drive them also into overt rebellion. Served 
by a legion of spies, the consul tracked all their movements ; but 
yet he dared not strike without written proofs against them. The 
imprudence of the conspirators at last placed such documents in his 
hands. They had ventured to tamper with some envoys from the 
|A.Mobroges, a Gaulish people, who had come with petitions to the 
Senate against the tyranny of their Roman governors, but had met 
hvith no success. These people were returning home, galled at the 
reception they had encountered, when they found themselves solicited 
by an agent of the conspirators, and were easily induced to promise 
the aid of their countrymen to the general revolt ' hich they were 
assured was in contemplation. But they presently proved faithless, 
and disclosed the intrigue to the consul. A direct confession 
was still required. Accordingly they induced Lentulus Cethegus 
and S-tatilius to affix their names to the document which should 
tlioroughly compromise them, and then let themselves be arrested 
widi this evidence in their hands. Meanwhile Cicero summoned 
the chiefs of the conspiracy iqto his presence. They came without 
mietrust, and were at once seized by his attendants, and led by 
liimseif before the Senate. The letters were produced. The culprits 
could make no defence. It was enough to declare that they were 
round guilty of correspondence with the enemies of Rome, with the 
intent of delivering up the city to the fury of the Gauls and the 
Etrurians. Rome raijht breathe again; the traitors were under 
arrest or exiles. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

the conipiratops capitally sentenced and executed — The insurrection suppressed 
with the and death of Catilinaf-E lections for the year 62 — Conflict 

between the tribunes Cato and M»tellus Nepos — Threats of impeachment 
against Cicero — The Senate refuses to combine with the knights — Clodios 
profanes the mysteries of the Bona Dea — Attitude of Pompelus on his 
return to Borne — Caesar praetor in Spain — Pompeiiis celebrates a magniflceut 
triumph — He is affronted by the Senate, and turns towards the popular 
party.— (b.c. 63-60.) 

The conspiracy thus critically divulged has beeh represented, in 
accordance with the evidence before us, as the work of mere private 
cupidity and ambition. But the ruling party sought to incriminate 
in it their public adversaries. They had already studied to impli- 
cate both Csesar and Crassus in the mi^ichinations of Catilina at an 
earlier period. They now repeated the effoit with increased viru- 
lence, an^ Catulus himself was foremost in urging Cicero to produce 
testimony against Caesar. But to such a project the consul refused 
to lend himself. He was sensible that Caesar’s personal popularity 
could in faot screen from justice every culprit associated with him, 
and he came forward and declared himself convinced of his 
innocence. The great difficulty was still to be overcome ; it would 
liave been foolish to enhance it. Nine of the conspirators had been 
( denounced, five were convicted and confined ; it still remauned to 
' determine on their punishment. The law of the republic might 
invest the consul with power of life and death, on the Senate issuing 
its^Ultimate- Decree.’ But against such a stretch of prerogative the 
commons, as has been said, had always protested ; it was contrary 
to tlie spirit at least of existing institutions. To the people accord- 
ingly Cicero could not venture to appeal, nor could he assume the 
responsibility of acting by the mere dSrection of his own order. *He 
had scrupulously adhered to the forms of law. He had abstained j 
from arresting the conspirators in their own houses, to avoid the 
violation of a citizen’s domicilp. He had not given L ent ulus in 
charge to his lictors, but led him before the Senate with his own 
hand, because none but a consul might put a prajtor under 
restraint. Finally, he caused the criminals to be declared perduelUs^ 
or public enemies, in order to strip them of the rights of citizenship, 
before proceeding to their punishment. He now threw himself once 
more upon the Senate. He restored to the assembly the sword it 
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' liad thniBt into bis bands. Tbe lathers met in the temple of Concord, 
under the brow of tbe Capitoline. Precautions were taken against 
a popular outbreak. Silanus, consul designate, spoke first, and pro- 
nounced boldly for death. All the eonsuiars followed on the same 
side. It seemed as if tbe meeting would be unanimous,, for 
Craasus bad absented himseli^ Caesar, it might be^ presumed, 
would gladly sacrifice the culprits - whom he was anxious to dis- 
avow. Blit such a manoeuvre Caesar utterly disdained. He gave 
hia vote for perpetual imprisonment, declaring, indeed, that to free 
and high-minded men such degradation was worse than death. It 
was felt, however, that the remission of the penalty of death wan 
after all a mercy, ’and many now took courage to raise their voiioes 
for it. Cicero attempted to check the current of opinion, declaring 
that they had gone too far to stop short of the capital sentence ; but 
' infiuenoe with them was not great — a master in the Forum, he 
only a minister in the Senate. The fathers would have little 
needed his counsel, had it not been reinforced by an energetic 
af^)eal from Cato, who pronounced for the execution of the criminals 
in a. tone of deep conviction and unflinching courage. The audience 
swayed round again to tbe side of severity, and issued the fatal 
sentence. The knights, who waited impatiently for the result, were 
furious at the obstruction Csesar had thrown in the way of justice, 
and could hardly be restrained from assassinating him when he 
appeared on the steps of the temple. Cicero took care that the 
decree should be executed forthwith. The criminals must be 
dispatched at once, unheard, and witliout appeal. He went himself 
to the house at the Palatine where Lentulus was detained, and 
brought him to the TuUianum, the prison under the Capitol, whither 
the praetors at the same time conducted the others. The execu- 
tioners were at hand. Lentulus was strangled first; Cethegus, 
Gabinius, Statilius, and Ceparius suflPered successively. When the 
comBul, who had attended to the last, traversed the forum on his 
router homeward, he exclaimed to the crowds through which he 
made his way, ^ They have lived, ^ and the people shuddered in 
silenoei 

The blow was, indeed, a bold one. Cicero must have been 
inspired with, confidence to perform it by the success of the ofiScers 
of the Senate, who had already repressed the movements of insur- 
rection in every quarter. In Etruria alone was the resistance serious 
and obatioate. Cicero had purchased the co-operation of his 
colleague Antonius, whose vacillation had encouraged the conspi- 
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rator^ by ceding to him the province of Macedosia wlien they 
ehould both retire from office at home. He had even placed him at 
the head of the troops opposed to Catilina in person, but he had 
furnished him with lieutenants on whom he could more firmly rely. 
While this army covered Rome another under Metellus occupi^ 
the Cisalpine, and cut off the rebeFs communications with his Gaul- 
ish allies. Catilina had assemblld 20,000 men, hut of these one- 
quarter only were regularly equipped. Menaced both in front and 
rear, he turned from one opponent to tlie other, and was trying to 
shake the loyalty of Antonins, when the news of the executions at 
Rome threw him into despair. He was now assured that the Senate 
would never retreat from its position ; even the gaining of Antonius 
would only postpone for a few days the ruin which must eventually 
overwhelm him. His men too deserted him by whole cohorts, and 
he soon found himself at the head of no more than 4,000 followers. 
He attempted to penetrate the Apennines ; it might yet be possible 
to evade the forces of Metellus, gain the Alps, and excite an 
insurrection in the Province. But the defiles were closed against 
him, and again he thrust himself upon Antonius. The consult 
affected sickness, and entrusted his legions to Petreius. The armies ^ 
met not far from Pistoria ; the struggle was desperate, but soon ended. ij 
Petreius was firm and able, and his soldiers fought with alacrity.) ■ 
The rebels perished for the most part on the ground they occupied ; 
Catilina’s body was found in advance of his own lines, among a 
number of slaughtered opponents. His head was cut off and sent to 
Rome for the assurance of the government. 

The Optimates dwelt with grim satisfaction on the completion of 
their work, which seemed to prove that they could defend them- 
selves henceforth without the aid of Pompeius. He had left them 
exposed to the attacks of the Marians, whose courage had revived in ', 
his absence; but trusting in themselves alone, they had crushed^ 
sedition and strangled revolution. T?iiey were ready now to defy, 
the commander of their own legions. Cicero encouraged and par- 
took of this rash confidence, and believed himself secure at the head 
of the party whom he had saved. But they for their part felt no 
devotion to their preserver, and were quite ready, perhaps even 
anxious, to sacrifice him, if ever they were themselves called to 
account. The danger to Rom • may have been exaggerated ; it k 
possible that the views of those who suffered were misrepresented; 
but Cicero, we may well believe, had done the state a signal service. 
So far we may accept his glowing self-appreciation ; but as r^i^rds 
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his iDAuAQce upon the general conduct of affairs, and his position in 
the party to which he clung, he was undoubtedly much mistaken. 

While the generals of the republic were still hunting the com- 
mon enemy in the Apennines the leaders of the Senate had begun 
to quarrel among themselves. The election for the ensuing year 
had fallen upon D. Junius Silanus and L. Licinius Mu^na. There 
had been bribery on all sides ; pfosecutions were threatened ; but 
C.C.693. Cicero, intent on the frustration of the conspiracy, could 
B.q. 62 . jjoi; endure that attention should be withdrawn to the 
intrigues of rival candidates. His defence of Murena shows us 
how indiscreetly Cato, in his pedantic zeal for purity, could 
deal with public affairs. In the midst of these unseemly squabbles 
CoBSar made his way to the prsetorship, and Pompeius from a dis- 
ranee was pressing the appointment of a creature of his own to a 
place among the tribunes. Cato at first withdrew his opposition in 
disgust, and when he returned and renewed it the time was passed. 
Metellus Nepos, the new tribune, at once attached himself to CeBsar, 
and combined with him to affront the dominant faction. The nobles 
succeeded, indeed, in averting an insult which Caesjir had directed 
against Catulus, and had required his name to be duly inscribed on 
the Capitoline temple, which he bad been commissioned to restore ; 
but this was an empty triumph. The execution of the conspira- 
tors had already been denounced as a murder. 

Cicero, on resigning the fasces, presented himself to harangue the 
jpeople and detail the events of his consulship. It was a proud day 
for him, and he was prepared to enjoy it. But Nepos abruptly 
interposed. ^ The man,^ he said, * who condemned our fellow- 
citizens unheard shall not himself be listened to ; ’ and he required 
him to confine himself to the customary oath that he had obeyed 
the laws. * I swear,’ cried Cicero, ‘ that I have saved the state ! ’ 
The nobles applauded ; Cato hailed him as ‘ the Father of his 
Country,’ and the acclamations of the people were general. But 
Nepos threatened to recall Pompeius, not, as he pretended, to oppose 
Oatilina, but to bear down the free action of the government. Cato, 
himself a tribime, vowed that while he lived no such rogation 
should pass. A scuffle ensued, in which Cato used actual violence ; 
his colleague proclaimed that his sanctity was assailed, and fled to 
^his patron’s camp. The Senate declared his office vacant, for the 
tribunes were forbidden by law to quit the city, and at the same 
time suspended Ccesar froni his functions as praetor. 

Fresh disturUiuces ensued. Casar refused to leave his seat till 
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iorce was employed. Whereupon, dismissing hi« lictorb, he with- 
drew with dignity to the Regia, the residence of the chief pontiff. 
The people now rose in tumult and compelled the consuls to restore 
him, with studious expressions of respect. Cicero had become 
already sobered from his recent intoxication. The coldness Pom- 
peius obseifved towards his pjyty mortified and alarmed hiiii. 
Crassus also accused him of calumnious insinuations, and the 
enmity of Crassus was not to be despised. Threats of impeachment 
had been muttered. He was anxious to allay these resentmenta. 
lie sought to appease Crassus, and ]iroclaimed aloud his admiration 
jf Cfesar's zeal, declaring that he had actually been the first to dis- 
close to him Catilina’s inacliinations. He who had lately exclaimed, 

* Let arms give place to the go^m,* now prostrated himself before 
PompeiuK. whom he exalted above Scipio as a saviour of the states 
He even looked for allies among the accomplices of the traitors, and|;^ 
took up the defence of P. Sulla, who wUs notoriously connected witlv^ 
them. Undoubtedly the genuine aim of Cicero had been to weld 
the senators and the knights together with a common interest in the 
government of the state, and this he thought he had actually accom- 
jdished on the steps of the temjde of Concord. But when the Opti- 
mates spurned the alliance, and under Cato’s direction upheld the 
prayer of the publirani of Asia, who asked relief from an impro- 
vident contract, he thought it most prudent to throw himself wholly 
upon the aristocracy, which had employed, but did not the less des- 
pise him. He failed to secure the real sympathy of Pompeius, of 
Crassus, or of Caesar ; while the surviving friends of Catilina vowed 
revenge^ against him. 

Caesar’s suspension from the praetorship had only served to 
attach his party more closely to him ; an incident, however, soon 
occurred by which it was hoped to sow discord between them. 

P. Clodius, the corrupt accuser of Catilina, had ingratiated himself 
with the people by his popular manners. This beardless youth 
already notorious for his debts and his gallantries, had made his 
way into Caesar’s house, in female attire, during the celebration of 
the rites of the Bona Dea, from which the male sex were strictly 
excluded. A servant-maid discovered him and gave the xj.c. 6ft2. 
alarm ; the mysteries were hastily veiled and the intruder 
expelled ; but the assembled matrons hurrying home revealed each 
to her husband the sin and the scandal. The nobles affected great 
alarm ; the pontiffs were summoned and consulted, and the people 
duly informed of the insult offered to the deity. As chief the 
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JWed doll«ge CsBmc oemld not regain from lending bin^f to tbe 
general clamour; but on tbe one hand the presumed delinquent 
was an instrument of his own policy, on the other hk honour, hk 
position, and his influence were compromised by the ofTence. He 
extricated himself from the diflSculty by divorcing his wife, not as 
though she were convicted o^ the crime, but because* as he said, 
* the^wtfe of Caesar should be beyond suspicion.’ But he refused to 
countenance the action of the Senate and the consuls against 
Clodius, who was enabled, perhaps through his intervention, to 
borrow money from Crassus and bribe his judges. The nobles 
were disappointed and mortified, but they could at least sneer at the 
corruption of the knights; and the two orders remained more 
jealous and discordant than ever. 

This process had been delayed by intrigues for several months. 
Meanwhile Pompeius had returned from the East, and reached the 
u.c. 693. gates of the city to ‘demand a triumph in the first month of 
B.C. Cl. g 01^ great body of his troops he had dismissed at 

Brundisium with the promise of lands to be divided among them. He 
did not scruple to divest himself of the ready means of quelling the 
feuds of the city, evidently trusting in his own transcendent merits 
to obtain all the personal honours he could desire, whatever party 
might be in the ascendant. The Optimates, indeed, regarded the 
act as an indication of weakness, and flattered themselves that he 
cowered before their imposing attitude. But the laws forbade him 
to enter the city while yet in command, and to the laws he stu- 
diously bowed, while he invited the Senate and people to meet him 
in the Campus and hear from his own mouth the policy he meant to 
adopt. Of his own actions he spoke magniloquently, but on civil 
affeirs he was moderate and conciliatory. He declared his de(*p 
respect for the Senate, but withheld a word of approval of their 
recent measures. Cicero took< occasion to speak, and enlarged with 
his powerful rhetoric on the dangers from which he had himself 
saved the state ; but while the senators responded to his satisfac- 
tion, he was vexed to find that neither praise nor sympathy could 
be extorted from the great Pompeius. 

The views of Caesar were now beginning to open. He aimed at 
taking a military position in the commonwealth such as Pompeius 
and Sulla and Marius had assumed before him, and thereto ready 
access might be obtained by military service in a province. The 
Farther Spain was offered to him ; but two obstacles opposed them- 
e^ves, the one the deep embarrassment of his debts, the other a 
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decree just passed, with tbe direct object of keeping jiim at koines 
that no magistrate should go abroad before die deeisioii of ike 
Clodian process. Caesar's private means had been long ezhatuitOd^ . 
dind he had been dependent upon friends, and jiartiaans. At tbiifu 
critical moment he could avow that he wanted 250 millions 01 ‘ 
sesterces (about two millions stealing*) to be ‘ worth nothing.’ Before 
he could enter on his government he had pressing creditors to 
satisfy and costly preparations to make. Crassus, the wealthiest of 
the Romans, was at his hand ; for Crassus was jealous of Pompeius, 
and was willing to elevate Ca?sar in order to lower a much lofitiei 
rival. He heM in pawn the treasures of Spain while he advanced 
200,000/. for Cffisar’s most pressing needs. With the other impedi*- 
ment Caesar ventured to deal boldly. He imagined that his enemies 
had it in view to impeach him, but once at the head of his forces 
they would not insist on his recall, and he abruptly left the city 
with the moans provided him, and Assumed his government in 
definnee of them. 

The Senate was obliged to put up with tliis affront, but it 
soothed its wounded pride by mortifying Pompeius, withholding 
from him the formal ratification of his acts and the satisfaction of 
his veterans. It had conceded the honour of a triumph to Lucullus, 
with whom he had quarrelled, and to Metellus Creticus, whose dis- 
obedience he had resented. Now that the conqueror of Mithridates 
came himself to claim his just reward, it harassed him with ungra- 
cious delays, and it was not till nine months after his return that his 
triumph was actually celebrated. Meanwhile he had been a . u .093. 
compelled to intrigue for the election of Afranins, a creature 
of his own, to the consulship, while Metellus Celer, a decided 
enemy, was nominated with him. He enjoyed, however, at last the 
glories of a triumph which lasted for two days, and made a display 
of spoils and trophies such as Ron* had never before witnessed* .. 
The proconsul boasted that lie had conquered twenty-one kings, and ' 
that Asia, which he had found the farthest province of the empire, V 
w^as now left in its centre. Banners borne in the procession 
announced that he had taken 800 vessels, 1,000 fortresses, and 900 
towns ; 39 cities he had founded or restored ; he had poured 20,000 
talents (5,000,000/.) into the treasury, and almost doubled the 
national revenues. Above all he plumed himself on celebrating his 
third triumph over the third and last continent ; the first had 
^ marked his victories in Libya, the second those in Europe, and now 
\ be had brought, as it wer'e”,"tHe whole world wdthin the sphere of hM 
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Nei^ertfaefeiM <m desi 9 Bhding froifi hi« (flimiot l^fNeiuA 
iSmnd himsdif done in ^ city whete he had been atiipiided by 
stiehorowds of fktterereand admirers. LucuUus, stimnlated b^ond 
his wont by the presence of his rival, attacked his conduct in every 
particular, declaring that all thj successes he had achieved had been 
already fblly prepared for him. The Senate was cold* or hostile; 
Cicero relaxed in his adulation. Afranius was no match for Celer, 
and the ratification of the hero’s acts was still petulantly withheld. He 
instructed a tribune named Flavius to demand lands for his veterans. 
u.o.ai 4 . and Celer again opposed him; riots ensued. The 

B.0. 60. consul was carried off to prison, but the Senate insisted on 
his release, and Pompeiua was obliged to give way. Deeply cha- 
grined at the treatment he experienced, he might now regret the 
disbanding of his legions, and the more so as the approaches he 
began to make to the popular party met with little response. Csesar 
was already lodged in theif hearts, and they cared for no other 
favourite. * 


\ CHAPTER XL. 

The noblef lean upon Cato— Cicero and Pompeius draw nearer together- 
Csesar quits Spain, and sues for the consulship with the assistance of Pora- 
peius and Crassud — The ‘ first Triumvirate’ — Caesar’s consulship, n.c. 69 — 
An important epoch — He advances the claims of the people and the pro- 
vinces — Caesar assumes the command in Illyricum and the Cisalpine — The 
people insist on adding to it the transalpine province — Caesar gives his 
aaughter Julia in marriage to Pompeius — Tribunate of Clodius hostile to 
the Senate— He impeaches Cicero before the people, and drives him into 
exile — Cato is removed from Rome by an odious mission to Cyprus — 
Clodius offends Pompeius and Caesar — Cicero is recalled. — (b.c. 60-67.) 

The destruction of Catilina, the humiliation of Pompeius, and the 
momentary removal of Caesar liad inspired the oligarchy with blind 
confidence, and they were not indisposed to follow to extremity the 
furious leading of their champion Cato. Cicero was piqued at their 
preferring a rigid and impractical declaimer to a discreet and phi- 
losophic statesman such as he deemed himself. His remarks on 
Cato are pointed no doubt by mortified vanity, nevertheless they are 
substantially just, and show with sufficient clearness how hopeless 
was the cause committed to such guidance. * No man,’ he said, 
‘ means better, but he ruins our affairs ; he speaks as a citizen of 
Plato’s republic, not as one dwelling amid the dregs of Romulus/ 
^ Wo have only one statesman,’ he added, meaning Pompeius; for 
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he was dow drawing ne^r to jthe chief who alone began to dieeei'n 
his merit, and had recently signalised the acts of his famous obnsdl* 
ship. Pompeiushad declared before the Senate that his own ex* 
ploits would have been performed in vain bad not Cicero preserved 
the city to applaud them. The orator, who had been shocked at 
the agrarian law of Kullus, now supported a very similar motion' 
proposed by Flavius at Pompeiua’s bidding. He felt his own incon- 
sistency, and excused it by tlie folly of the nobles, whom he might 
no longer lead, and could no longer serve. The Optimates no doubt 
were living in a fools’ paradise amidst their palaces and fish-ponds, 
from which he augured their rude expulsion. * 

If, however, the dominant party was feeble, its opponents in the > 
absence of Caesar were irresolute ind disunited. Caesnr had found I 
himself in Spain in command of two legions. He had set himself 
promptly to make war upon the natives, ingratiating him with his 
officers and soldiers, and collecting plunder for himself as well as for 
rheni. One campaign sufficed to free him from his pecuniary em- 
barrassment, and to make him sensible of his own military talents. 
Thereupon in the course of the year fiO, as the period of u.c. 694 . 
elections for the ensuing term drew near, he threw up his 
command without awaiting the arrival of a succ«*ssor, and appeared} 
suddenly before the city. He claimed a triumph, but the law W 
strictness required the candidate for the consulship to present him- 
self three times in the forum, and an imperator might not enter the 
city. An indulgence in this respect had in later years been some- 
times conceded, and recently to Lucullus ; but the nobles chose 
now to withhold it, and, contrary to their expectation, Caesar at once 
relinquished the triumph and sued for the civic magistracy. At the 
same time he made it his care to effect a junction between Pompeius 
and CrassiiH, and to ally himself with both. The three chiefs 
pledged themselves neither to speak •nor act except with a view to 
the common interest of all. The glory of the first, the wealth of| 
the second, and the popularity of the third combined to give to this 
triumvirate, or self-appoint<‘d commission of three for the govern- 
ment of the state, a })aramount power over all public affairs. The f 
members of the league were not, however, sincere in their alliance. 
Each retained his own personal views and worked directly for them. 
Each looked to the first place in the commonwealth, Pompeius as the 
reward already due to his merit, Crassus as a prize which might 
some day be purchased^, Cassar as an object for the constnnt exercise 
of his genius. But Caesar was the first to reap the fruits of thUi 
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\ ior Us colleagues pledged themselv^ to raise ;]iim to 
[the oonsulahip. 

With this aidy and that of a wealthy candidate, Luccmus, who 
engaged to defray a large part of his expenses, Caesar carried hia 
election ; the nobles opposed h|m vehemently, but could do no more 
than secure the election with himeof their own nominee, Biiuilus. 
Cato himself had yielded to the urgency of the crisis, and acknow- 
ledged that bribery must be used against bribery. The consulship 
was the fulcrum from which the Roman world was to be moved, and 
Cassar now courted the people more assiduously than ever, to secure 
the appointment oto an extensive command. He distinguished his 
tjterm of office by the enactment of an agrarian law, wffiich embraced 
me assignment of lands to the Pompeian veterans, together with' the 
iistribution of large public domains in Campania among the JtKjirar 
^tizens. The nobles resisted as of yore, while Cicero retired to his 
/villas, and shrank from taking part with either faction, and' Cato 
mismanaged the opposition as foolishly as usual. When the people 
were summoned to vote for the bill the forum was thronged with 
695. *rmed men introduced by Pompeius. The nobles were 
B. 0 . 69. wanting in courage. Bibulus, supported by Cato and 
Lucullus, advanced to Csesar’s chair, Jind abruptly dissolved the as- 
sembly, on the plea that the signs of the heavens were unfavourable. 
The populace attacked him furiously, and cast him down the steps 
of the temple of Castor ; two of the tribunes were wounded, Lu- 
cullus nearly killed ; Cato was twice dragged by main force from 
the rostra, and the law was finally carried by the rout of the 
opposing faction. 

Csssar’s consulship was an epoch of grave importance in the his- 
tory of the republic, from the authoritative expression it gave to the 
views of the popular party. While the nobles, dismayed at their 
recent discomfiture, shrank frotn all public action, and Bibulus shut 
himself up in his house, declaring a justitium, or cessation of all 
Jpiusiness, through the remainder of his term, Caesar was proposing 
flaws in the comitia for regulating the tribunals, for controlling the 
l^roconsuls, j^nd for elevating the population of the provinces in the 
^ale of Roman society. From the first he had declared himself the 
patron of the oppressed provinces, and now that occasion offered he did 
'^not forget his promises. The people applauded his liberal measures 
from no liberal sympathies of their own, but rather as a defiance 
to the Action they hated, and treated the contest of Bibulus with 
Cmiiiar with bitter mockery. Cicero, more thoughtful, but perhaps 
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not really wiser, was alarmed at a broad and ^nerotis |>cdi<iy, the 
principles of which he could not understand. Refraining firom the 
life of the fbrum, he wandered from Tusculum to Formiie, the seats 
of his favourite villas, engaged in the study of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy, but ^ still looking wistfully bfvck to the arena of public life. 
He watched for advances to be made to him, and expressed his con- 
stant alarm lest the triumvirs should seduce him into alliance with 
them. The movements of Clodius, who was seeking adoption into 
a plebeian house as a step to the tribunate, caused him much un- 
easiness ; for he regarded it as a prelude to an attack upon himself, 
and he could no longer trust to the favour of the people. The dis- 
quietude of public men and the irritation of their feuds and jea- 
lousies, were marked by the dark story of a meditated crime. A 
villain named Vettius was discovered with a dagger on his person, 
and avowed he had been suborned by Cato and other nobles to 
assassinate Caesar and Pompeius. The nobles retorted that the pre- 
tended plot was the fabrication of Caesar himself. The culprit was 
thrown into prison, and was found some days after dead in his bed. 
Every statesman in turn was incriminated in the affair, but if in- 
quiry was made no lesult was obtained — suspicions and anxieties 
remained. 

All parties may have felt it a relief when Caesar’s fatal consul- 
ship drew to a close. Every obstacle had fallen before him, every 
rival had yielded to his ascendancy ; he had committed himself by 
no false step. In the confusion of affairs the avowed debility of the 
Senate and the corruption of the people he saw that the days of the 
free-state were numbered. The example of Pompeius, expecting in i 
fretful inaction the offer of supreme power, warned him that the 
sovereignty of the empire must be seized, not waited for. He re- \ 
solved to quit the city, gather strength and resources in the field of 
foreign adventure, and at the fitting season invade his country and 
demand the prize as a conqueror. But bis nature was frank and 
generous, and we may believe that he was already impressed with 
a sense of the benefits he might thus confer upon Rome and the 
empire under the personal rule of a large-minded administrator. 

-The example of Alexander was the star which guided him, and all 
the world believed that the conquests of Alexander bad extended 
through the world the blessings of civilisation previously confined 
to Greece alone. Th e peopl e, whom he had delighted with a succes- 
sion of shows and largesses, promptly set aside' the decree of the 
Senate, which had assigned him a paltry commission nearer heme, 
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gUd offered him, his colleague in vain protesting, the provinces of 
jfche Cisalpine and Illyricnm for five years, with an army of three 
.Regions, 1'he city had been recently alarmed by renewed inove- 
j^inents among the conquered tribes beyond the Alps. The Allo- 
^broges, on the outbreak of Cafrilina’s insurrection, had, risen, but 
had been put down by the procorfeul Pomptinus. The Ilelvetii, 
however, were preparing for a great national migration, which 
threatened encroachment on the Province and a general disturbance 
of the people. Strong measures of repression were called for. We 
know not what intrigues were set in motion to conciliate or overrule 
opposition ; but Pompeius had been drawn still closer to Caesar by 

g iage with his daughter Julia, and, in spite of Cato’s warnings, 
lenate not only acquiesced in the assignment by the people but 
i to it the transal})ine province also. The proconsulate of 
r in the West might now rival in importance the extraordinary 
Eastern command lately conceded to Pompeius. The precedent of 
the Manilian bill could not long remain without its natural con- 
sequences."^ 

After vacating the consulship at the end of the year 59, Caesar 
still lingered outside the walls to watch events while pretending 
u.o. 666. complete his levies. The consuls were C. Gabinius 
B. 0 , 68. Calpumius Piso, the one devoted to Pompeius, the 

other attached to the interests of Caesar. Clodius had obtained the 
tribuneship with aid from Caesar, and the shameless demagogue found 
himself in a position not less powerful than the consulship itself. 
Pompeius courted him as an apt instrument for humbling the sena- 
torial faction. The consuls were necessitous and greedy^, and with 
' the favour of the people the young tri))une could promise them the 
' ^'reversion of two lucrative provinces. He confirmed liis influence 
popular measures, requiring that the usual cheap supply of corn 
to the citizens should be henceforth wholly gratuitous, and forbidding 
^the consuls to dissolve the comitia under pretence of ‘ observing the 
heavens.* He re-established also the ancient colleges or guilds of 
trade, which the Senate had recently suppressed. He annulled the 
most despotic prerogative of the censors, as the ministers of oligarchic 
' authority, forbidding them to degrade knight or senator at their sole 
discretion. He next set himself to work the downfall of his personal 
enemy’ Cicero. He moved the people to intei dict fire and water to 
, ^whosoever should have inflicted death on a citizen without an appeal 
to the tribes. No culprit was named, but Cicero clearly pointed at. 
Cesar would have removed the orator horn danger by offering him 
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an office in his province, but this he had sullenly declined. He de- 
scended into the forum in the garb of a suppliant, and invoked tlie 
assistance of his friends and the compassion of the multitude. Great 
numbers of the knights put on black, and attended him from house 
to house as he pleaded his cause. The senators exerted themselvei 
in hie behalf, but the consuls ^sisted, and the tiibime raised a 
tumult in the streets, and pelted Cicero and his melancholy cortege 
with mud and stones. The victim appealed at last to Pompeius for 
j)rotection, but Pompeius coldly repulsed him. Clodius convened 
the tribes outside the walls to allow the attendance of Csesar, who 
reminded the people of his own vote against the capital sentence, 
and repeated his condemnation of it, at the same time faintly dis- 
suading them from the indulgence of revenge, and exhorting them 
to condone the offence. While the discussion was still in progress 
Cicero quitted the city, hoping to anticipate a public condemnation 
by vcduntary exile. But Clodius was hnplacable. He carried his 
resohitioiiy and caused sentence to be pronounced against the consular j 
by name. Cicero was banished four hundred miles from Rome, oi 
beyond Italy. It was declared capital even to propose his recall. 
The barbarous formula which interdicted fire and water and allowed ' 
the exile to be slain with impunity was of course a dead letter. The 
iiigitive was indeed treated with^'respect and kindness on his way to 
Brundisium, from whence he derived some encouragement for the 
future. Clodius proceeded, however, to confiscate his estates, gave 
liis cherished vill.a at Tusculum to be pillaged by tlie consuls, and 
razed the mansion on the Palatine to which he had lately migrated 
from the modest dwelling of his obscurer years. A portion of the 
site the tribune shamelessly consecrated to the goddess Liberty, 
hoping to render its restitution impossible. 

The triumvirs enjoyed with c«almness and reserve the sentence 
which struck the Senate through Ciceio. The nobles were mortified 
and dispirited, but far more at the affront to their policy than to the 
penalty inflicted upon the man who had been their instrument. Yet 
their policy was not fully discredited as long as Cato remained at 
their head. It was determined to remove him from the city, and if 
the duty assigned to him could bring him into difficulty or disrepute, 
the better would his enemies be pleased. At the instigation of his^ 
patrons Clodius engaged the people to impose upon the most just 
and virtuous of the Romans the odious task of dispossessing,^ 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, upon grounds wholly iniquitous or fri- 
volous. He was required to bring the luckless monarch's treasures; 
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to and to annex his island to the empire. To diis cruel 

charge another was added, hardly less tyrannical, the restoration of 
certain political exiles to the commonwealth of Byzantiutm Cato 
acted in blind obediende to the orders of the people ; perhaps he 
was really insensible to any injustice perpetrated by his own 
countrymen. But if Clodius hoped to corrupt him by the hand- 
ling of 80 much wealth, he was disappointed, and when Cato 
returned, two years later, the demagogue had fallen too far in 
popularity to be able to damage his credit by false insinuations. 
Of the long list of demagogues and popular tribunes Clodius 
was the weakest' as well as the most dissolute. His head was soon 
turned by his successes, and after rewarding the consuls with im- 
portant provinces, he ventured to alFront both Caesar and Pompeius. 
He urged the repeal of some of Caesar’s enactments, but he used 
actual violence against an adherent of Pompeius, and the great man 
himself, thus insulted, was met with contemptuous sarcasms. He 
was led at last to believe that a plot was formed for his assassina- 
tion, and actually withdrew from public view, and confined himself 
to his house. Caesar came to his rescue, and the ensuing elections 
freed him from persecution, while it raised some decided friends of 
Cicero to the consulship. 

On entering upon their office the new consuls at once demanded 
the orator’s recall. They declared that the tribune’s pretended adop- 
u.o. 697. had been informal, and all his acts vitiated ; that the* 
B. 0 . 67. . motion which had affected Cicero was a privilegiumy as 
directed against an individual, thereby contravening a fundamental 
rule of Roman law. The demagogue, divested now of tlie authority 
of office, could make no effectual reply. His resource was to call 
upon his personal adherents to threaten violence. The nobles 
retorted, if they did not commence the fray, by arming a band ol 
swordsmen under their creatufe Milo. Day after day the opposing 
parties met, and shed one another’s blood in the siglit of the af- 
frighted citizens. The contest continued for seven months, for 
pompeius lacked resolution to quell it. At last in August the faction 
bf Milo had gained the ascendancy, the tribes could meet* and de- 
liberate, and the recall of Cicero was voted with acclamations. 

The patriot’s return was likened to a triumphal procession. 
From the moment of iiis landing at Brundisium to his entering the 
gates of Rome he was received with unbounded rejoicings. All 
Italy came out, as he tells us, to meet him. The citizens re<loubled 
the cries with which they had hailed him before as the father of' his 
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co'intry. He had been, however, seventeen months m exiles imd 
Che weakness of his character had been revealed, perhaps even to 
himself, by the unmanly dejection to which he had succumbed. 
In the overthrow of his own greatness he had forgotten the 
degradation of his country ; he had shown in the hour of trial 
that Rome was only the second object of his thoughts, and himself 
the first. Nor could he disguise from himself that he had been 
made, and must still continue to be, the sport of men far his inferiors 
in ability and honesty. His dream of conciliating public interests 
and classes had vanished. The free state was evidently doomed to 
])erish, and he had saved it only for the moment. The signal ex- 
ploit of his own career was destined after all to be cited hereafter 
as no better than a splendid failure. 


CHAPTER XLL 

Cifesar in Gaul — His campaigns in the east, the west, the north, and the 
south — His advance into Germany, and two invasions of Britain, B.c. 68>-M 
— Pompeius obtains an extraordinary commission for supplying the city 
— Question of restoring Ptolemseus to Egypt with an armed force — 
Pompeius baffled by the Senate — Caesar’s intrigues at Lucca — Pompeiua 
and Crassus consuls for b.c. 65 — They extend Caesar’s government for a 
term of five years— Tumulta in the city— Banger of Pompeius — Alarm 
and death of Julia — Caesar’s administration in Gaul — Revolt in the north- 
, east, and subjugation of the Remi, the Troviri, and the Norvii, ac. 53 — 
Re^volt of the central states— Affair of Alesia and surrender of Vercin- 
getorix — Conquest of Gaul completed b.c. 61 — Caesar organises the oountiy 
in his own interest — His popularity with his soldiers. — (b.c, 58-51.) 

Cj:sar had entered his province in the spring of the year 58, and 
during the following years was intently occupied in subjugating the 
tribes of Gaul from the Rhone to the Seine, the Rhine 696 . 
and the Atlantic. He had forbidden tlje restless Helye^tii to 
cross the Rhone where that river issues fi om the lake Lemannus, and 
pour themselves into the Roman province. With a chain of earth- 
works he had barred the passage, and driven them to take the right 
hank of the stream, and so effect their purpose of moving westward. 
He had quickly followed them on their track, routed them first on 
the banks of the Saone and pursued them to the neighbourhood 
of Bibracte, among the hills of the upper Burgundy, where he had 
finally crushed them. From thence he had turned his arms against 
the Sueyi, a German tribe, who under their chief An^iatua, had 
crossed the Rhine and approached Vesontio. He drove these in- 
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^4419 back fntrt their owa country; and having reHeyed the, more 
Ffttled communities of Gaul from both their asHailants, aet himiself 
to form alliances with some, and sow discord among others, so as 
to prepare the way, after the usual fashion of the Roman conquerors, 
for the eventual subjugation of all. The iEdui and Arverni in tha 
centre of Gaul, tlie Remi in the north-east, were disposed^each with 
selfish views of their own, to aslist in the ruin of their common 
country, and the af)prehension8 they had begun to entertain of the 
Germans allowed the invader to offer himself as the protector of 
u.c, 697. Gaul. In the following year Caesar broke the confederacy 
0.0.698. of the Belgic tribes in the north-east. In his next cam- 
paign he worsted ^iT^S^he naval power of the V enet i in Armorica, 
snid reduced for the most part the north-western districts. At the 
*iame time his lieutenants were occupied in a successful attack upon 
tlie tribes of the south-west, which was known by the general nanie 
) O.C. m. of Aquitania. Ggiul was now very generally pacified, 
. B.c. 66. became neces.«ary to keep the legions inconstant 

“xercise, and to satiate their officers with fresh plunder. ’ In b.c. 55 
Caesar advanced beyond the frontiers of his enormous province, 
throwing a bridge over the Rhine, and penetrating for an insUint 
into the German forests. In the autumn of the same year he 
crossed into Britain with an army hastily equipped on the sliores of 
the German ocean, and pretended at least to have effected his 
object in a short incursion of a fortnight only. Having perhaps 
beaten the natives in some slight encounters, and suffered much 
0.0.700. to his vessels by a high tide and tempest, he with- 

B.o. 54. drew into Gaul for the winter. Again he attacked the 
islanders in the succeeding summer, landing on each occasion on 
the coast of Kent, but whether to the east or west of Dover is to 
this day keenly disputed. He made in this second campaign a 
rapid march into the interior, forced the passage of the Thames at 
a ford above London, and defeated the chi^f of the Trinohante.s, tlie 
most powerful of the southern tribes, before his stockade Hert- 
fordshire. But his success was not such as to encourage him to leave 
a garrison in the country, or effect a permanent lodgment there. 
He was satisfied with the pron^ise of a slender tribute, which pro- 
bably "was never paid after the return of his legions. He had 
occupied his troops, he had amused the people at Rome, who listened 
with delight to their hero’s despatches, and he had allowed afia.ir.s 
at home to ripen for the grave crisir ♦o which, through his j)artiaan8, 
he was gra<lually urgbng them. 
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During the progress of his campaigns the proconsurs viphtoce 
niwl never been entirely diverted from the march of events in the 
eiiy. Yeaa* after year he had repaired, when the season for milUfti'y 
(»] aerations had closed, to the baths of Lucca, on the southern limit 
ol his province, for the laws did not suffer an imperator to eiiter 
Italy whilo retaining his commandj and there concerted with his 
friends, who flocked to him iff large numbers from Rome, the 
measures most conducive to their interests and his own. During 
his absence the bands of the triumvirate had already sensibly 
relaxed. Pompeius and Crassus were pursuing their own private^ 
objects, each hastening, as he thought, to the occupiition of supreme 
j)ower. Cicero had given his adhesion to Pompeius; and a scarcity J 
of corn occurring, he had moved that to him an extraordinary com- 
mission should be entrusted for supplying it. The republic was f 
now familiarised with these monojpolies of power. The consuls*^- 
assented, and for the third time Pornpeius was placed above the ^ 
laws. He was authorised to demand supplies from any part of the ^ 
empire, the prices to be fixed at his own discretion. The officers 
employed were to be of his own appointment; his powers u.c. 097. 
were to be continued for five years. Cicero himself ac- 
cepted a place on the commission. The whole scheme was a mere 
pretence for {)utting the conqtieror of the East at tlie helm of state, 
wliich four years before he had unwarily abandoned. 

Nevertlieless, whether from indolence or mismanagement, Pom- 
peius seems to have gained no accession of strength from the 
powers thus [)laced in his hands. With amj)le means of providing 
for his friends and adherents, he found himself more than ever 
exposed to the intrigues of the nobles and the violence of the mob. 
He was defeated in an attempt to get a further appointment, which 
now offered itself as a prize for contending factions. The republic 
seems to have postponed the acceptance of the king of Egypt’s legacy. 
The story of this legacy is, indeed, obscure and doubtful. It 
Seems that at this moment the reigning sovereign, Ptulemaeus Au- 
letes, had been expelled by his subjects, and the Senate proposed to 
restore him by force The public man to >vhom tliis business 
should be committed would require the command of an army, and 
doubtless he would obtain fame, power, and emolument. The 
government proposed to send one of their own party. The con- 
sular Lentulus, the tribunes in the interest of Poni{)eius, interposed, 
and alleged an oracle of the Sibyl, to the effect that the king must 
not be restored ‘ with a multitude,’ a uhrase which was deeuit^d lo 
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fori# en^Ioyment of an armed force. Lentulus was baffled ; 
^ but wben Pompeius through his creatures sought the appointment 
for himself he could succeed no better. The increasing turbulence 
of the popular demagogues rendered any decision impossible. The 
city became once more a prey to internal tumults ; the nobles began 
again to put their trust in the violence of their champion Milo. 
The statue of Jupiter on the Alban*mount was struck with lightning, 
and caused general consternation as a presage of impending revolu- 
tion. Clodius seems to have sown dissension between Pompeius and 

A. tT*« 98 . Crassus, and even alarmed Pompeius with apprehension 

B. O. M. Qf treatment from his colleague. At the same time 
(die Senate were emboldened to talk of recalling Cassar from hia 
province, and exposing him unarmed to impeachment and exile or 
even death. 

With the approach of winter Caesar, as in the previous year, 
had repaired to his station at Lucca, and intrigued in self-defence 
to support the demagogues against the nobles, and to secure the 
consulship for Pompeius and Crassus. To Lucca consiilars and 
officials of every rank flocked from the city. A hundred and twenty 
lictors, it was said, might sometimes be counted at his door, while 
two hundred senators, nearly one-half of the order, paid their court 
at his receptions. They returned to Rome, both senators and knights, 
full of satisfaction at his affable manners and his full-handed gene- 
rosity. They were coming rapidly to the conclusion that the reign 
of equal law was approaching its end, to be succeeded by the ascend- 
ancy of an individual hero. The fatal crisis had, indeed, almost 
arrived. The machinery of the free-state could no longer work. 
The consuls and the tribunes, the Senate and the people, mutually 
checked each other’s movements, and paralysed the action of the 
body politic. The election for the ensuing year was impeded, the 
consuls interposing under pretence of adverse auspices, and for- 
bidding the tribes to assemble. Meanwhile they abstained in 
person ‘from all their official duties, clad themselves in mourning, 
refrained from the spectacles and from the solemn festival on the 
Alban mount, as men under constraint of the mob and deprived 
of their legitimate power. When at last the curule chairs were 
become vacant the impatient candidates disregarded the legal forms 
of an interregnum, and induced the tribunes to convene the people 
irregularly. While the nobles employed bribery fox their nominee 
^ t)omitius, young Crassus arrived from Gaul with a detachment of 
Casgar’s veterans, and overbore all opposition. The new constils, 
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Po mji^ g and Cr i^u s, having thus obtained their apj^intonent tiy 
open violence, secured the other ofHces for their friends bjr ttinilu 
outrag^^ M. Cato, who sued for the prsetorship, was morti- A.u.e0». 
fied by a rejection, which was rendered doubly vexatious by 
the infamy of Vatinius, whom the triumvirs eamlted over him. 

Caesar h^ effected a hollow reconciliation between his colleagues 
at his conference with them at Lucca. He next secured for them, 
through the action of the tribune Tr eboniu s, the important pro- 
vinces of Spain and Syria, with unusual powers for making war 
In return he obtained, through their assistance, the extension of hii^^ 
own government for a second period of five years. His province, 
they could urge, was only half-pacified, and required to be or* ^ 
ganised by the same strong hand which had so rapidly subdued it. ^ 
But Ccesar himself looked forward to confirming his influence over 
his own legions, and seeing the authority of his rivals wane, during 
the further interval that was now allowed him, and deliberately cal- 
culated the period when the empire would drop into hi^ hands. The 
resistance "which the Optimateshad made to this fatal concession had 
been petulant rather than determined. It was not Lucullus and 
Servilius and Cicero that now appeared as formerly at their head, 
and CatuluB was already dead.. Cato, who had lost much of his 
authority by daily collision with violence and vulgarity, and Fa- 
vonius, a party brawler rather than a political chief, were the most 
active of their champions. These men tried to defeat the resolution 
by the length of their angry invectives, but could only retard the 
decision by one day. The tribunes on different sides engaged in 
the petty warfare of obstructing public ways and locking the doors 
of public buildings. Cato got himself lifted on men’s shoulders in 
order to force his way into the place of meeting, and used the stale 
trick of declaring that the auspices were adverse. He was an- 
swered by the brandishing of clubs and by showers of stones ; 
swords and daggers were drawn in the* affray, and the friends of the 
Optimates were driven from the arena not without bloodshed. Such 
were the tumultuous proceedings by which the desperate policy of 
the triumvirs was ratified. It was in one of these scenes of ^ 
violence that the robe of Pompeius became sprinkled with ^ 

blood. On his return home thus disfigured he was met by his 
youthful wife Julia, who was alarmed for his safety. Horrified at " 
the sight, she was seized with premature labom:, and died from its 
effects shortly afterwards. 

In the firat year of his command Cscsar had delivered Oaul from 
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the mvBMom of the Helvetii and Suevi, and he had reduced the 
great central atates to dependency upon Rome.^^ In the eeoond he 
had inaposed his yoke upon the fiercest nations of the North yjin the 
third he had subdued the West and South, The campaigns of the 
^^tburth and fifth years had daunted the Germans and the Britons 
on their own soil, and closed^ the borders of his province against 
foreign succours. Gaul was now occupied within and fortified 
from without ; the proconsul might hope to devote the remainder of 
his term to utilising its resources for his own future aggrandise- 
ment. His name was daily repeated at home with the liveliest 
acclamations; the great orator himself, forgetful both of his dig- 
nity and of his calling, was preparing to celebrate the ‘ Britannic 
War ’ in heroic verse. The chief of the popular party at Rome 
had adhered to the traditional policy of the Senate in supporting 
the nobles against the democracy abroad, and profiting by the 
divisions he fostered between them. Wherever the popular form 
of government was suffered to exist he had been careful to create 
a Roman party, whieh swayed the assemblies and corrupted the 
rilling class. He maintained a general convention of the states 
a.s a fiscal instrument, and with the tribute levied from one tribe 
purchased the services of another, while he soothed all alike with 
tlie charms of Roman civilisation and the prospect of Roman citizen- 
ship. But in tact the general resistance of the Gauls had not yet 
b^un. Hitherto a few tribes had combated separately, and had 
one by one succumbed. The first great revolt against the Roman 
domination arose in the Belgic Gaul, and had for its centre the 
country of the Treviri. Among the nations who joined in it were 
the Nervii, the Eburones, and farther south and east the Lingones ; 
but the Remi remained stedfast to Rome, and the Senones on the 
line of the Seine kept the movement from spreading beyond 
that river, The -^dui betvjeen the Seine aud Saone assisted in ^ 
maintaining Caesar’s communications with Italy. The campaign of 
the year 54 was marked by a great disaster ; but Caesar promptly 
retrieved it, and relieved the camp of his lieutenant, the brother 
of Cicero, by a hardwon victory over the Nervii. In the following 
u.c. 701. year lie succeeded in quelling the insurrection of the 
B.a 58. North, and induced the tribes which had kept faitli with 
him to wreak his vengeance upon the less faithful of their coun- 
trymen, whom he proclaimed public enemies, looking on coinpla- 
ceatly while the whole nation of the Eburones was butchered. 

Gaul was pacified a second time, and the proconsul could ag^^in 
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withdraw beyond the Alps to observe the intrigues of the capital. 
But in the meanwhile fresh conspiracies were afloat among the con- 
quered people, and this time it was among the central nations, 
between the Seine and the Garonne, that the flame burst forth and 
spread rapidly. It was kindled by the Druids, who were most 
powerful among the Carnutes, aad who were closely connected with 
the national, aristocracy. At Genabus, on the Loire, the Roman 
traders had already established themselves in considerable numbers. 
The population rose ; the strangers were surprised and massacred. 
The command of this widespread revolt was taken by Vercing^torix, 
a chief of the Arverni, the only name among the Gauls which 
attained to any distinction in these wars, and that perhaps a title 
rather than a personal appellative. But the man who bore it 
deserves to be better known to us, for even in the record of his 
enemy Caesar he stands forth as a great military genius, and the 
struggle he maintained, brief as it was, is among the noblest in the 
Uoiiian annals. Under his command the Gauls inflicted a great^^ 
disaster on the invader at QjBrgavia, struck his own sword from his/ 
hand, and cut off his retreat into Italy. To escape, indeed, from^ 
the Gauls would have been to throw himself into the hands of his 
enemies at home, and Caesar had no alternative perhaps but to con- 
quer beyond the Alps, or perish within them. His forces were still 
numerous to the north of the Seine ; his lieutenant Labienus checked 
and worsted the tribes which had there assailed him, and the pro- 
consul was enabled to unite all his legions and turn with a bold 
front upon the populations that were rising behind him. Thereupon 
another engagement ensued, and this time Caesar >%as victorious. 
Vercingetorix led his routed followers to the city of i^Uesia, near the 
modern Dijon, and collected a force of 80,000 warriors behind the 
lines with which he surrounded it. Caesar pursued, and completed 
another circumvallation in which h*e enclosed the whole Gaulish 
force, together with a vast number of unarmed fugitives who had 
sought shelter under their ramparts. This multitude perished with 
hunger between the two contending armies, and after many at- 
tempts to break out the troops of Vercingetorix were induced also 
to surrender by famine. Their gallant chief offered himself, in- 
deed, as a sacrifice for them, and the lives of his followers were 
spared, but he was himself carried off* as a captive, and reserved for 
the future triumph of the conqueror and the cruel death of a 
Pontius and a Perseus. The subjugation of the broad region be- 
tween the Alps, the Rhine, the Pyrenees, and the Ocean was ffnally 
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Completed in the eighth year of Caesar’s prooonsulship. In eight 

A. ( 7 * 708 . campaigns, he is said — but the boast is Plutarch’s, not his 

B. c. M. 0Yrn — to have taken more than 800 cities, worsted 800 
nations, and encountered 8,000,000 of men in arms, of whom he 
had slain 1,000,000, and made prisoners of an equal number. 

The final reduction of 6aul^ found the work of pacification 
already far advanced. Caesar’s policy differed from that of former 
provincial governors. The provinces on either side of the Alps 
had been placed under the control of garrisons and colonies. Great 
portions of their land had been wrested from the inhabitants, and 
conferred upon such Roman citizens as would exchange security at 
home for possessions to be maintained at the risk of their own lives 
abroad. But the ancient system of the republic could not be, 
extended to the vast territories which she had now to organise. 
Nor was it Caesar’s wish to bring Rome, as it were, into the pro- 
vinces; his object was rathfer to introduce the Gaulish provincials 
to Rome, and give them an interest in the city of their conquerors. 
The first step towards making them citizens was to lighteu for them 
the Roman yoke. He established among them no badges of sub- 
jection in the shape of military colonies. He left thenl their lands 
as well as their laws and their religion. He allov/ed to most of 
their states a specious show of freedom. They retained their 
magistrates and Senates, guided perhaps by Roman agents. The 
tribute required of the provincials was softened by the title of 
military assessment. Honours and privileges were showered upon 
their chiefs and cities. But after all the manner of the magnani- 
mous Roman won as many hearts as his benefactions. When he 
saw the sword which had been wrested from him in battle with the 
Arvemians suspended in the temple of its captors, he refused to 
reclaim it, saying, with a gracious smile, that the offering was sacred. 

But CsBsar had yet another enemy within the bounds of his 
ample province. The Senate, towards whom his position had be- 
come one of open defiance, had established a stronghold of its own 
interests in the cities of the Narbonensjs. From the time that 
Pompeius had led his legions through that country against Ser- 
torius, driving the remnant of the Marians before him, the south of 
Gaul had been filled with the agents of the Senarorial party, and its 
resources applied to the furtherance of their policy. Since his return 
to Rome Pompeius had continued, in &ct, to govern the district- 
by the hands of Fonteius and other proconsuls, up to the moment*" 
of Caesar’s arrival. The ’hew governor set himself to undo the work 
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of his predecessors. He exerted himself to recover tfle fiiyour of 
the Massilians, by doubling the benefits his rival had already con- 
ferred upon them. He extended the limits of their territory ; he 
projected at least, the building of a city and naval station at Forum 
Julii. His adherents, both Roman and provincial, he rewarded with 
lands and largess, and placed the machine of government wholly in 
their hands. Meanwhile, he kepi his legions ready for future ser- 
vice, and at the same time placed himself at the head of the gallant 
youth of Gaul, from which he largely recruited them. The war- 
riors, indeed, with wliom he had effected the conquest had been 
principally of Gaulish blood ; the republic had furnished him with 
no troops from Italy, and a contingent which he had borrowed from 
Pompeius he had sent back when his jealous ally demanded 
it. The legions numbered the seventh, eighth, and ninth, 
which Caesar found in the Cisalpine, were probably the levies 
of Metellus in that region when he (jlosed the Alps against the 
l etreat of Catilina. The tenth legion had been raised by Pomp- 
tinus in the transalpine province to combat the Allobroges. The 
eleventh^|id twelfth were the proconsul’s hasty conscription within 
his province at the commencement of his first campaign. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth were enlisted also in Gaul to oppose the 
great confederacy of the Belgians. Of these the latter had been 
cut in pieces by the Eburones ; but another Iburteenth and a fif- 
teenth also were afterwards levied in the Gaulish territories. But a 
smajl portion of these soldiers could have been of genuine Roman 
or Italian extraction ; they were mainly levied no doubt from the 
native population of the states which had been endowed with the 
rights of Latium. The legions themselves were attended by an 
unlimited number of foreign cohorts, equipped as the legionaries 
and placed under the same discipline. The common dangers and 
glories of a few campaigns, side by jide, had rendered these aux- 
iliaries no less efficient than their regular comrades. One entire 
legion Csesar did not scruple to compose of Gauls only, an innova- 
tion which caused perhaps some dismay among his countrymen. 
The helmets of these soldiers were distinguished by the figure of 
a lark, or a tuft of its plumage, whence the legion itself received 
its name Alauda. The Gauls admired the spirit and vivacity of 
the bird, and rejoiced in the omen. Fond of the excitement of a 
military life, vain of the consideration attached to the profession of 
' arms, proud of themselves and of their leaders, they found united in 
Cwsar's ijervice all the charms which most attracted them. No 
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captadn ever knew better bow to win the personal alFection of hla 
soldiers, while he oommanded their respect. The general severity 
of his discipline chanced the favour of his indulgence. Among 
Cassar’s contemporaries it was remarked with admiration chat 
throughout his Gallic campaigns his soldiers never mutinied. The 
toils and privations they endure^ more dismayed the ' enemy than 
their well-known prowess in the field. Nothing could induce them, 
when captured, to turn their arms against him, while Pompeius and 
Lucullus had been constantly confronted by renegades from their 
jwn ranks. Gaul bad been conquered under Caesar by the Gauls 
themselves, and it was the Gauls who were now about to conquer 
for him the empire of Rome. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Roception of the report of Caesar’s successes at Rome — Pompeius takes Spain 
and Crassus receives Syria for his province — Crassus goes forth from the 
city and is denounced l)y the tribune Ateius — His proceedings in the 
East — His attack upon Parthia — Difficulties of his march beyond the 
Euphrates — Disaster at Carrhse— Crassus and a laige part of his army fall 
into the hands of the Parthians — Crassus slain, and his remains insulted. 
— (b.c. ^6-53.) 

While Caesar kept his view steadily fixed on Rome during the long 
period of his absence, not less did his countrymen follow vratch- 
fully the career of their proconsul, his marches and retreats,"" his 
f)erils and his victories. They listened to the detail of his suc- 
cesses recited in the solemn decrees of the Senate. They beheld 
the buildings with which he decorated the city, covered with the 
trophies of the conquered peoples, and admired the eulogies of their 
fa% ourite orator, who had exalted his triumphs above the exploits 
of all their ancient impeiators. ‘ Marius,’ exclaimed Cicero, 

‘ arrested the deluge of the Gauls in Italy ; but he never penetrated 
into their abodes, he never subdued their cities. Csssar has not 
only repulsed the Gauls, he has conquered them. The Alps were 
once the barrier between Italy and the barbarians; the gods had 
placed them there for that very purpose — to shelter Rome in the 
weakness of her infancy. Now let them sink, and welcome; from 
the Alps to the Ocean she has no enemy to fear.’ 

And this was the man whom she had only known a few years 
before as the profligate spendthrift, the elegant debauchee, wJiosfl^ 
Amours with noble matrons had offended her grave and pious citi* 
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I tens. Caesar’s genius had, indeed, extorted heT ac 

\ knowledgments through the growing lustre of his civil career, but 
ihie enemies might still hope, from the apparent weakness of bis 
jbodily frame, that he would sink under the toils of protracted war- 
fare. ' But, as one campaign follo^yed another, his countrymen 
heard with amazement how this^ickly gallant was climbing moun- 
tains on foot, swimming rivers on skins, riding his charger without 
a bridle, and making his bed among the rains and snows of the 
inhospitable North, in the depths of forests and morasses. If he 
allowed himself to be carried in a litter he spared his body only to 
exercise his mind : he read and wrote on various and abstruse 
subjects, he maintained an immense correspondence, both private 
and official, and dictated to four or even to seven amanuenses at . 
the same time. 

The prolongation of Cfiesar’s command for a second period of^ 
five years might seem to indicate a decisive change in the practical 
working of the constitution By the people it was held as a pledge 
of the future advancement of their hero to supreme power ; by the 
Senate it was viewed with bitter vexation, relieved only by the 
prospect which they inwardly cherished of his defeat and destruc- 
tion amid the perils in which he had involved himself. Cato, 
indeed, had gone so far as to propose that he should be given up 
to the enemy on pretence of an imputed violation of the pub- 
lic faith. Pompeius and Crassus, however, were reconciled to 
their colleague’s advancement, and had even laboured to promote 
it, for each hoped to profit by such a precedent. Pompeius, as 
proconsul of Spain, rejoiced to find himself once more at the head 
of an army. Six legions were assigned him for his government , 
but he was allowed to administer it through his lieutenants, and he 
pretended to make it a merit that he abstained from taking so great 
a command in person, and ^remained himself in Italy. This, how- 
ever, was a flagrant violation of ancient usage. It was a stepi 
towards monarchy to which no citizen could shut his eyes, and for* 
the moment it placed Pompeius on a higher elevation than either of 
his colleagues. He spent the remainder of his consulship in. 
devising sumptuary enactments to appease the murmurs of Cato and 
other pedants in the Senate. With the people he sought to ingra- 
tiate himself by the arts of the most profuse of the demagogues, but 
found it difficult to recover the popularity he had once thrown 
away. In vain did he open his splendid theatre in the Campus 
Mai1;iu8, the first edifice of the kind at Rome which had been built 
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of .itoie andidesimed for permanence. The wide oirooit of its walls 
could accommodate 40,000 spectators, and it was adorned with 
gold, marble,, and precious stones. That such excessive magxddcence 
might not seem Wished on a work of mere luxury, a temple was 
attached to it dedicated to Venus the Conqueror, so placed that the 
seats might serve as a flight of stqirs to reach it. The ceremony 
was attended by shows and games; five hundred lions were hunted 
in the arena, and eighteen elephants were opposed to trained bands 
of gladiators ; but this latter sight was rather resented by the 
citizens, who were shocked at the sufferings of such noble victims. 

Crassus had not waited for the termination of his consulship 
to seize upon his province. For sixteen years he had not appeared 
in the camp, and in the interval Pompeius had subjugated Asia, and 
Caesar almost completed the reduction of Gaul. The proconsul of 
Gaul had crossed the Rhine and the British Channel, but no Roman 
had yet penetrated to the Indus and the Persian Gulf. Crassus 
vaunted that from his province of Syria he would reach the farthest 
limits of the East. Caesar flattered his hopes, and Pompeius threw 
no discouragement upon them. But the nobles were uneasy and 
I jealous, and by means of the tribune Ateius excited the religious 
scruples of the populace against a scheme of unprovoked invasion. 
Ateius met him at the gates of the city as he was quitting it, with a 
burning brazier in his hand, and casting incense into the flames, 
devoted the impious aggressor to the infernal gods. So well did he 
act his part as to make a deep impression on the minds of both 
citizens and soldiers, and from that moment the expedition of 
Crassus seemed to be attended by a succession of direful omens. 

The Parthian^s, the most powerful nation of the East, who 
occupied the realm of Cyrus and Darius from the Caspian to the 
Persian Gulf, claimed descent from the tribes which inhabited the 
banks of the Ochus. Theyc were an offshoot from the hive of 
nations known to the ancients and moderns by the general names of 
Soytliians and Tartars. Two hundred years after the death of 
Alexander the Parthians had overthrown the Macedonian dynasty 
in Seleucia. The rulers of Antioch in Syria were only saved from 
these barbarians to fall under the yoke of the Romans. When the 
two great conquering races met at last on the banks of the 
Euphrates the tide of Eastern aggression was definitively checked. 
The power of Rome, though destined to fall at last under j/ressure 
from the North, served for many centuries as the last bulwark of 
civilisation, which the Greeks, who had so far extended it, had 
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proTod incapable of defending. The Parthians had, &d 4 ed, at lht« 
time exchanged the rude simplicity of their nomade ancestoial fox 
the voluptuous pleasures of their Hellenic capitals, and had lost 
much of the spirit as well as of the manners of their great 
chieftain Arsaces. But their weakness resulted perhaps more from 
the divisions of their rulers thaij from the corruption of the nation, 
which still retained its fame for martial prowess, and for the expert- 
ness of its bowmen, who, clad in suits of mail, and mounted on 
agile horses, were equally formidable in the charge and in the 
retreat. 

The new proconsul had no sooner arrived at the seat of his 
government than he directed the movements of his troops towards 
the Euphrates. Orodes, the Parthian king, made no u.o. 700 . 
attempt to dispute his passage. He entered the region of ^ 
Osrhoene, captured several towns, and placed in them Roman 
garrisons; after which trifling exploits*he retired to winter in Syria 
and make preparations for more important conquests. It was 
necessary to collect the means for a long and distant campaign by 
extorting tribute from subjects and allies, and grasping at the 
treasures of the holiest temples during this interval. The Parthians 
demanded whether bis aggressions imported a declaration of war 
from the republic, or were merely a private undertaking of his own ; 
and when he haughtily replied that he would give them an answer 
in their capital, their envoy Vagiaes smiled, and, showing the palm 
of his hand, declared tliat hair should sooner grow,, there than 
Romans ever see Seleucia, The confidence thus felt or feigned 
made a great impression upon the Roman soldiery, who began to . 
listen anxiously to the reports of the prowess of an enemy with 
whom they had never yet measured themselves, another and 
a hardier race than the Armenians and Cappadocians whom 
Liicullus had chased over valley amd mountain. These anxieties 
were increased by the publication of unfavourable omens which 
were their natural result. But to these Crassus gave no heed. 
He had secured the aid of Artabazes, king of Armenia, who 
assured him of an easy conquest; but he neglected his tj.o. 701. 
advice to advance to the upper waters of the Tigris ®*o*®*« 
through his own fertile and hospitable region, and determined to 
aim at Seleucia and Ctesiphon by a direct march across the desert 
of Mes opotamia. On this route he expected to pick up the 
detachments he had already advanced into the enemy’s country, and 
persisted in shutting his eyes to the dangers which beset it. When 
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a violent Ktonn shattered the bridge at Zeugma, across which ho had 
transported his army, he observed with a smile that ‘he should 
have no further use for it,* words of evil omen which tlie evetit 
seemed to render prophetic. A treacherous guide enticed him 
away from the river and the< foot of the Armenian hills into the 
sterile plains to the east of Edessa. The track, which was at first 
convenient and easy, soon became toilsome, .for it was found to 
lead through deep sand and plains treeless and waterless, where the 
soldiers were exhausted by toil and thirst, and dismayed at the 
dreary scene around them. When at last the Roman officers, 
suspecting their guide’s treachery, reproached him with the hard- 
ships of their journey, he coolly asked if they had expected to be led 
through a fair land like their own Campania, among fountains aiiJ 
groves, and baths and hostelries. He soon feigned an excuse 11 >r 
leaving them, and betook himself to the Parthians, whom he had so 
well served. 

Crassus had advanced some days’ journey eastward Vhen he 
came to a stream, where he first found himself confronted by an 
enemy. Orodes had sent forward his vizier Surena to watch and 
check his movements.. The first rumour of the approach of an 
enemy whom they supposed to have fled before them threw the 
Romans into confusion. Cassius, an able officer, advised that the 
line should be extended, to prevent the Parthian cavalry from 
outflanking them. But Crassus obstinately formed his troops in a 
ma8.sive square, and hardly allowed them to drink of the stream 
before he led them to tlie attack. The close Roman formation was 
•useless against the light assault of the Parthian cavalry and the con- 
stant discharge of their arrows. Crassus ordered his son, the same 
who had lately served under Ccesar in Gaul, and had brought a 
contingent of a thousand Gaulish horse to his father’s armament, to 
charge and dissipate the assailants. The youth pushed eagerly 
forward, and was soon detached from the support of the legions, 
BUiTOunded and overpowered. The victors cut off his head and 
waved it on a pike within view of the main body of the Romans. 
Crassus had for a moment dreamt that the battle was won. He was 
now cruelly undeceived, and made but a feeble effort to revive the 
courage of his soldiers, among whose thinned ranks the arrows of 
the Parthians still fell with unabated fury. When evening fell the 
enemy at length retired, and the Romans sank exhausted on the 
ground. Crassus in his distress and despair proved utterly helpless. 
Cassius and other officers gave the signal for retreat, and the 
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lomnant of the legions steggered through the darfctiesft in the 
direction of Cairha^ where they had left their furthest outposts 
The Parthian cavalry followed in pursuit, but the garrison at 
CarrhsB coming to the rescue served to check them, and Crassus was 
barely enabled to get within the walls. The place, however, was 
judged to be indefensible, and the fioman forces were intent on 
making their escape in various directions. Cassius and other officers 
carried off portions of* the broken army, but the Parthians came up 
with Crassus and were pressing closely on his rear and flanks 
Could lie hold out but a few hours longer he would reach the hills, 
among which the pursuing horsemen could do him no mischief. 
Surena allowed some of his captives to escape, after duly preparing 
them for his purpose by discoursing to them of the goodness and 
flexibility of the Parthian monarch. At the same time he sent tu 
Crassus inviting him to capitulate. The escaped prisoners repaired 
to the Roman camp, and enlarged on th« good faith and moderation 
of the enemy. Crassus himself distrusted them; but the army 
became clamorous, and the proconsul, who had never yet brought 
them under discipline, was compelled to yield. The Parthians made 
the fairest professions. A meeting was arranged to take place as 
between honourable if not equal opponents. The Roman imperator 
approached attended by his staff, but dismounted and lightly armed. 
Surena received him with marks of respect, and ordered a horse 
with splendid housings to be brought for his use. The f^le and 
bewildered old man was abruptly lifted into the saddle, and the 
Parthian grooms began to goad the steed and urge it towards their 
own cantonments. A Roman seized the reins, another attempted to 
cut them ; confusion ensued and blows were exchanged. One oi 
more on each side had fallen when Crassus himself received a mortal 
wound, and his officers were overpowered and slaughtered. A 
small remnant escaped to the main, body, which the Parthians 
suffered to gain the shelter of the hills. Twenty thousand 
Romans had perished in the expedition ; 1 0,000 had been captured ; 
but these at least were well treated, and allowed, as it would seem, 
to settle in the country and renounce the land of their fathers. 

The victors sent the head and hand of Crassus to Orodes, while 
he amused his soldiers and gratified his own vanity by the mockery 
of a Roman triumph. The proconsul was impersonated by a cap- 
tive in female attire, and jeeringly addressed with the title of Im- 
perator. The voluptuous habits ascribed to the Roman officers were 
turned into scoruful ridicule. At the same time Orodes strengthened 
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Ui kingdom by allying himself with the Armenian Artabaxes, and 
tdking his daughter in marriage. The festivals which followed were 
fashioned upon Grecian models. Orodea was skilled in the language 
and literature of Greece ; Artabazes even composed tragedies in the 
style of the Attic masters, and wrote historical essays in their 
tongue. When the head of Urassus was brought into the hall a 
Gr^ actor from Tralles recited Appropriate verses from the Bac- 
chanals of Euripides ; when the bloody trophy was thrown cn the 
ground he seized it in his hands, and enacted with it the frenzy of 
Agave and the mutilation of Pentheus. Molten gold, we are told, 
was poured into the mouth of the avaricious Roman, a story quite 
in keeping with the scene, but one which has been repeated on 
various occasions, and seems in this particular instance to want 
trustworthy evidence. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Interregniim, and intrigues in the city — Reign of violence — Clodius slain in a 
fray with Milo — The nobles effect the appointment of Pompeius sole consul 
B.C. 62 — Pompeius detaches himself from Caesar — He surrenders Milo to 
be tried and banished — Tranquillity is restored — Caesar’s buildings in 
Eome^He demands a second consulship as necessary for his personal 
safety — He is affronted by the Senatorial party — Indecision of Pompeius 
— Cicero proconsul in Cilicia — Pompeius falls sick, but recovers — The 
sympathy of the Italians raises his confidence in himself — Caesar’s pre- 
carious position at the opening of the year 60 — He is threatened with the 
loss of his province, while Pompeius refuses to surrender Spain — Curio 
supports Caesar as tribune, declares his person endangered, and seeks 
Caesar in his camp, while Hompeius a,ruis lu defence of the city. — (b.c, 
62 - 49 .) 

The slaughter of a proconsul and the rout of several legions, the 
gravest disaster which had belallen the Roman arms since the first 
victories of the Cimbri, made but a faint impression upon the 
citizens, whose whole attention was absorbed by the state of affairs 
at home. At a later period this famous defeat became the theme 
of popular and courtly poets, and the emperor was invoked to re- 
^dress it by a signal effort. But at the time the effect which the 
death of Crassus might produce upon the coalition of the surviving 
triumvirs, already shaken by the decease of the daughter of one and 
the wife of the other, seemed of more vital interest. During the 
absence of Crassus from Rome corruption and insolence had ad- 
vanced to more extravagance than ever, had generated a well* 
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I founded despair of the republic, and driven the besf'm^ of the 
state to contemplate more and more the necessity of a dictatorship. 
The year 701 opened with an interregnum, which lasted for not 
less than six months. The flagrant bribery of the candidates had 
induced the Senate and the most honourable of the tribunes ,y,c. 70 i. 
to combine in preventing the assembling of the comitia, 
and on the 1 st of January no consuls had been elected. But as 
time went on Cato himself became alarmed at the crisis, and pre- 
vailed upon Pompeius, as the only remaining power in the state, to 
require an election to be held. Pompeius, released from his close 
connexion with Caesar, and informed by this time of the death of 
Crassus, gladly drew nearer to the party from which he had per- 
mitted himself to be estranged. When he interposed to facilitate 
the election of Calvinus and Messala, the nobles accepted his 
gracious advances, and hailed him once more as the champion of 
their interests. 

The calm, however, which succeeded was of short duration. 
Again the election for the ensuing year was thwarted, and this time 
Pompeius was suspected of stopping the wheels of govern- u 702 , 
ment. The year 52 opened, like, the preceding, with an 
interregnum. Milo, Scipio, and Hypsasus demanded the consulship 
with arms in their hands ; every day was marked by some fresh riot, 
in which blood not unffequently flowed. But amidst the obscure 
murders which disgraced this era of violence and ferocity there 
was one which caused a deeper sensation, and demanded stronger 
measures of repression. It happened that Milo was travelling on 
the Appian Way, accompanied in his carriage by his wife, and 
attended by a retinue of servants, and, as was his wont, by a troop 
of gladiators. Near to Bovillae, a few miles from the city, he 
was met by Clodius, who was on horseback, with a small com- 
pany of armed attendants. It does nc* appear that the affray which 
ensued was premeditated. To travel with an armed escort was not 
unusual even in the vicinity of the city, and men of violence such 
as both Milo and Clodius, might be apprehensive of violence them-^ 
selves. However this might be, a quarrel ensued between their 
servants, and Clodius, wounded in the struggle, took refuge in a I 
roadside tavern. Milo gave way to his fury, attacked the house, 
and caused his enemy to be dragged forth and slain. The coi-pse 
lay in the road till it was picked up by a passing friend and brought 
to Rome. Here it was exposed to the gaze of the multitude, who 
worked themselves into frenzy at the sight. A riot ensued ; benches, 
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bonks, and papers were snatched from the curia in which the 8en|te 
was wont to assemble ; fire was set to the pile, and the flames which 
consumed the remains of Clodius spread from house to house over 
a considerable space bordering upon the Forum. The rioters pro- 
ceeded to attack the mansions of several nobles, and particularly 
that of Milo himself. He was prepared, however, for the attempt, 
and repulsed the assailants with b'loodshed. The knights and sena- 
tors armed themselves to suppress the commotion, and quiet was 
restored after several days of uproar and violence. 

But this personal combat of two distinguished nobles in open 
day, the fury of the populace, the recourse of the chiefs of the city 
to arms for their own protection, the impossibility of maintaining 
the supremacy of the law (for Milo, scared by the clamour, dared 
not stand a trial, but proposed to fling himself into banishment), 
all too manifestly threatened the republic with anarchy and dissolu- 
^ tion. Men of peace, such as Cicero, held aloof from these san- 
iguinary affrays, and fled from a city where there was no longer a 
Ireople or a Senate, where the laws were silent, and the tribunals 
it, i mid or corrupt. The great parties which had formerly repre- 
sented social interests had degenerated into mere personal factions, 
{which sought power for the sake of violence and plunder. Few 
(honest patriots still continued to haunt the forum or even to ob- 
tTude themselves upon the cabals of the Senate- house. Cato himself, 
as we have seen, though unshaken in courage, despaired of the 
ancient principles of the commonwealth. Liberty, he saw, was 
menaced by two dangers, within by anarchy, without by usurpa- 
tion ; and when he looked around for a defender he found, even in 
chose whom Cicero had denominated the party of the ‘good men,* 
so much cowardice and selfishness, tluit he at last resolved to demand 
from an individual that protection for the state which the laws 
cxmld no longer assure to hef. ‘ It is better,’ he said, ‘ to choose a 
master, than to wait for the tyrant whom anarchy will impose upon 
us.’ But there remained, in fact, no choice in the matter. There 
was as yet only one master at whose feet Rome could throw herself. 
With bitter reluctance Bibulus proposed the appointment of Pom- 
peius as sole consul, and Cato supported him. They might hope 
that, content with this title, which sounded a little less harsh than 
that of dictator, the great man would use his power with modera- 
tion, that he would restore order in the city, and find means for 
compelling the proconsul of Gaul to surrender his province and dis- 
Ijttud his armies. The repression of scandalous disorders, the over- 
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^trow of a licentious ambition, might after all be che^l74)tircha8ed 
by one year of despotism. Such was the fatal reasoning to which 
the friends of liberty were reduced, and they shut their eyes to the 
danger of the precedent they were establishing, while Pompeiua 
declared that he would take Cato as his adviser, and rule the state 
in the interests of freedom. 

The sole consul entered upoif his office at the end of February j 
702 . He now threw off all pretence of an alliance with Cflesar, and 
devoted himself without reserve to the policy of the Opti- p.c. 702. 
mates His natural position he felt to be the head of 
the oligarchy. Twice already he had achieved this position, and 
twice he had imprudently relinquished it. The consulship was in- 
deed an empty honour, but the proconsular imperium, which he still 
Hrmly grasp^, he was determined never to resign, at the same 
time that he promised to wrest it from the hands of CsBsar. Mean- 
while he was content to surrender Mi lo.,to the anger of the populace. 
The culprit, arraigned before a select body of eighty-one judges, 
enlisted Cicero in his defence. The great orator prepared to assert 
his client’s innocence, and to congratulate the people on the issue of 
an act of self-defence which had struck down the arch-disturber of 
all laws, divine and human. But when he rose before the tribunal 
he was greeted by furious shouts, and was dismayed by the display 
of armed force which the consul had introduced into the forum. He 
stammered through a short and nerveless speech, and sat down 
leaving his task half-finished. Milo, convicted of the murder, was “ 
allowed to go into banishment, and chose Massilia for his retreat. 
On returning home Cicero composed for publication the speech he 
should have delivered in his defence. His vanity prompted him^to 
send to his client the splendid declamation he had executed. The 
exile perused it, and sarcastically replied that he deemed himself 
fortunate that so convincing a speech had never been actually 
spoken ; ‘ else,* he said, ‘ I should not now be enjoyLng the delicious 
mullets of this place.’ 

With the death of Clodius, the disappearance of Milo, and the 
dispersion of the armed bands which had kept the city in an uproar, 
tTancyuillity once again returned. The pupil of Sulla, the conqueror 
of the Marians, was justly feared by the disturbers of the public 
peace. But Pompeius was unable to conceive any large measures 
for the public weal. His Jaws against bribery and other specious 
measures were mere palliative expedients. Nor did he care to 
respect -them in his own person, lie had interdicted the eulogwM! 
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whkik the powerful Meads of an accused man had been allowed fo 
Utter before the judges in his behalf; but when Metelius Scipio, 
whose daughter he had recently espoused, v/as cited before a tri- ' ' 
bunal, he cbnde^nded to speak himself in his favour, and thereby 

J extort his acquittai. He Imd obtained a decree that no magistrate 
should have a province till ’five years after quitting his office at 
home; but this stringent enactment he promptly violated in hi)| 
own case, by causing his proconsulship to be prolonged for a second 
i term, while he was actually consul. Again, he had appointed that 
j no man should sue for a public charge while absent from the city ; 

when he found it fbr his interest to facilitate Caesar’s election to 
a second consulship, in order to withdraw from him his Gallic 
■legions, he made an exception to this law also. 

The brilliant successes of the conqueror of the Gauls had im- 
pressed the minds of the citizens, to whom the name of the Northern 
barbarians was still fraught, with its traditional terrors. Nor were 
his victories unproductive of substantial effects. The Curia Hostilia 
was burnt in the recent riot, and the site was used for new and * 
more splendid structures. The halls of Julius, and of j^milius, a ' 
wealthy magnate, rose together on opposite sides of the Koinau ^ 
forum, and marked on the north and south the original limits of 
the enclosure, while another space was cleared for the construction’ 
of a Julian forum, to give greater room for the circulation of the 
increasing multitudes of the city. Great had been the mortification 
of the Senatorial leaders at finding that, even at a distance, Caesar 
could qontrol the elections of the city, and few of the chief magis- 
trates had succeeded to office during his absence without the support 
of his influence. When he now declared through his adherents his 
desire for a second consulship, he knew that he stood on firmer 
ground than ever. He could demand that the restiictions of the law 
should be relaxed for him, as^ formerly for his rivals. The conces- 
sion, therefore, which Pompeius now made was doubtless extorted 
from him by the resolute attitude he assumed, and whatever grace it 
might have borne was lost by the evident reluctance with which it 
was accorded. 

Neither was the demand itself an act of mere vanity or rudeness. 

It was a matter of vital importance to him, when his government 
was about to expire, even if it were not wrested from him by the 
impatience of his enemies, to light, at his return to Rome, on a posi- 
tion of security. Unless his personal safety were guaranteed by 
the dignity of the consular office, it would lie at the mercy of 
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inveterate foes, already prepared to impeacli him Jbr protended 
miagovemment, if not to rid themselves of his presence by fouler 
means. Their ravings against him were loud and pertinacious. 
They watched every turn of his career with ill-dissembled anxiety ; 
and whenever sinister rumours reached the city, when his subjects 
were reported to have risen against* him, when his legions were 
represented as surrounded, his reSources as having failed, his men a* 
naving mutinied or murmured, their demeanour plainly showed how 
much they hoped for the confirmation of the disastrous news, and 
how gladly they would have heard that the conqueror of Gaul had 
met the fate of the invader of Parthia. It was impossible for 
Caesar to relinquish his government in the ordinary course, and 
return in a private capacity to Rome. He had attained an eminence 
from which there was no descent for him. He must step at once 
from the proconsulship to the consulship, in order to exchange once 
more from consul to proconsul. He cquld never lay down the en-f*] 
signs of military autocracy. Was this necessity of hia own making," 
or was it imposed upon him by his enemies? The question can 
never be precisely answered, the cause and the effect can never be 
disentangled. But it is most important to note what the position really 
was, for this was the critical point on which the impending establish- 
*ment of the Empire turned. 

At the end of six months Pompeius divested himself of tlie 
invidious distinction of the sole consulship, and caused his father-in- 
law, Metellus Scipio, to be associated with him. He had restored 
order in the city, he had given the tribunals a semblance of purity 
and justice, and the Senate seemed under his protection to recover a 
portion at least of its outward dignity. Before quitting office he 
took care tc prevent the succession of Cato to the consulship, which 
he got conferred upon Serv. Sulpicius, a noble of high character, 
and on M. Marcellus, a violent aristocrat, and a creature of' his owni. 
Caesar had just effected the overthrow of Vercingetorix, and the 
people had constrained the Senate to decree a Supplication of twenty 
days in his honour. Nevertheless Marcellus demanded his recall, 
and was strongly backed by the partisans of the oligarchy. Con- 
fident of the support of Pompeius, these men discarded every 
restraint of justice and moderation. Caesar had accepted the patron- 
ship of the transpadane Gauls, and had founded a colony at 
Novum Comum, the modem Como. The Transpadanes had already 
acquired from Pompeius Strabo the Latin right, which at this time 
might give almost the consideration as well as the privileges of the 
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lo his own town, which he M’^ould have acquired the immunities of 
a Roman. Marcellus may noj have violated the letter of the law, 
which exempted a Roman citizen ^ora the scourge; nevertheless it 
was an indignity to scourge even a Latin, and both Caesar and his 
friends resented the act as a studied affront to the popular chieftain. 

Pompeius seems to have become conscious that he had evoked a 
/spirit of violence which he was unable to quell. He still hesitated 
•to betake himself to his province and his legions. He vacillated, and 
"Altered, as on other critical occasions. He visited his villas, shut 
(up from the chiefs of his party, while Cato availed himself of his 
^pbsence to thunder against the Gallic proconsul, and the oligarchs 
succeeded in removing their most prudent friend, by urging upon 
Cicero the distant government of Cilicia. The orator was unwilling 
to quit the centre of affairs, the scene of his civic triumphs, on which 
he still dwelt with unabated complacency. Discarded as he had long 
been froQi the councils of his party, and treated, indeed, with un- 
worthy sciom by their loudest brawlers, he still clung to the hope that 
all classes would at last combine to sue for his mediation, and that he 
u c 703 ^ second time. He was persuaded, 

B.C.51. however, and yielded. On his arrival in the spring of 51 
he found the province menaced by the Parthians ; but Cassius, 
commanding on the Syrian frontier, had baffled the advance of the 
enemy, and the new proconsul found no more serious affairs to under- 
take than the periodical chastisement required by the brigands of the 
hill districts within his own cantonments. His petty successes earned 
him the title of imperator, and inspired him with the hope of a 
triumph. His civil administration was marked by a moderation which 
stood in startling contrast with the tyranny of other governors. 

The consul M. Marcellus was urging Ceesar’s immediate recall, 
while Pompeius continued feeble and uncertain. Towards the middle 
of his term the elections for the year that was to follow seemed to 
U.0 703 fresh strength to the Senatorial party, and render 

B.a 31. them less dependent on the chief whom they could so little 
trust. C. Marcellus, a cousin of Marcus, one of the consuls designate, 
was a sure partisan. His colleague, Paulus .^milius, was also a 
noted chief of the oligarchy. He was not yet suspected of having sold 
himself to Csesar for the means of erecting his splendid basilica. Nor 
was it yet notorious that one of the new tribunes had been bought 
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with Gallic gcdd. C. Scriboniiis Curio was the eon of a Jenator of 
high consideration, a firm though temperate supporter of the Sawato- 
rial party. Though disgraced by the licentiousness of his habit%^ 
was a youth not only of good parts but of amiable disposition, and a 
favourite with Cicero, who, despairing of his own contemporaries, 
stiir looked with a pleasing enthusiasm to the rising generation f^r 
objects of political hope. But Caesar had found him in the midst 
of his embarrassments, and offered him present relief and brilliant 
prospects, by which he was too easily seduced. 

Full of confidence, the Senate still pressed Pompeius for decisive 
action. They required two legions to be sent to the Syrian frontier. 
The strength of the national armies was in the hands of Pompeius and 
Caesar. One legion was demanded from each. Pompeius could reply y 
that he had already lent one of his own legions to his rival ; he now^ 
required it to be returned to him. Caesar readily complied, but'^ 
replaced it by further levies in his own province. The Senate called 
for another contingent from Caesar’s own forces, and Caesar sent a 
second legion, and raised another Gaulish detachment. The two legions 
being thus secured it was announced that the crisis had passed, and 
they were retained at Capua as a ready support to the government. 
When, however, the consuls proceeded to moot the question of 
Csesar’s recall, Pompeius again hesitated, and took his departure from 
the city, travelling in the south of Italy for the sake of his health, or 
appearing to busy himself in books and conversation. He had lelt 
as his j)arting words the injunction, ‘ Every one must obey the 
Senate,’ and thenceforth the dominant faction proceeded to act on its 
own impulses. More than once the Senate was convoked, and the 
subject of Caesar’s recall agitated ; but many absented themselves, 
others urged delay and temporised, and at last, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, the question was formally remitted to the 1st of March following. 

The truce thus accorded to Caepsar enabled him to crown the 
u c 704 conquest of Gaul by the organisation of its resources. The 
B.c. 60 . Senate also was well furnished with arms. Pompeius main- 
tained seven legions in Spain, which might be brought over sea should 
the route of Gaul be closed against them. The consuls had moreover, 
as we have seen, a garrison already posted in Italy. But the oligarcns 
counted on the reported disaffection of Cajsar’s veterans, and the 
exhaustion of his means. Ateius extorted from him a paltry debt of 
fifty talents ; but Pompeius called in vain for the dowry long since 
promised him with his wife Julia. Wh^ asked, however, what he 
would do sliould Cajsar persist in suing lor the consulship, and still 
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his command, ^ What/ he replied, ^ should my son raise his 
stidc against me ? * The two parties were thus directly pitted against 
each other when, early in the year 50, the Senate opened its batteries. 
Caesar’s powers, should he elect to remain in his province and desist 
from his threatened suit, would expire at the close of 49 ; but C. 
Marcellos now proposed that he should be recalled from November 
next ensuing, thus depriving him of a full year of his appointed term. 
Curio threatened to exact a similar surrender from his rival. Were 
this motion rejected he was prepared to put his veto on the other. 
He had concerted with his friends, and was confident of adequate 
support. Assailed with violent language in the Senate, the people 
hailed him with acclamations, and matters were evidently hurrying 
to a crisis. Such menaces and retorts could not always explode and 
pass off innocuously. Whatever may have been his policy, it may 
be surmised that Pompeius was at the moment suffering from the 
languor of bodily ill-health. ' In the course of the summer he was 
u c 704 attack of sickness, and lay at Neapolis, 

B.c. flo. with little hope of recovery. The report, however, of his 
danger roused the sympathy of the Italians. Their temples were 
crowded with devotees, sacrifices were offered, and vows uttered for 
his safety ; and when his health was declared to be restored, they 
rushed to congratulate their ancient favourite as he was slowly trans- 
ported to the city. It was a memorable example of the shortsighted- 
ness of mortals and the vanity of human wishes. The gods, said the 
Roman moralists, offered in their divine prescience to remove the 
veteran at the summit of his fortunes beyond the sphere of human 
instability ; but the cities and the nations interposed with prayer, 
and preserved their beloved hero for defeat and decapitation. But 
Pompeius himself was no less blind than his admirers. He no 
longer doubted the extent of his resources, or the power of his great 
name. There were none to whisper how hollow these demonstrations 
were ; or to warn him that Italy would surrender without a blow, 
and that the voices now loudest in their devotion would welcome the 
conqueror of Gaul with no less fervent acclamations. ‘ And what,’ 
exclaimed Cicero, * are the prospects of a party whose champion falls 
dangerously sick at least once a year ? ’ 

Timid as he had seemed before, Pompeius now showed himself 
too confident. When Marcellus urged him to bring over his troops 
from the West, he was checked by the vain -glorious reply, ‘ I have but 
to stamp with my foot to iflise up legions in Italy.* Thus reassured, 
the Senators decided by a great majority that Cassar should be recall ed^ 
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but that his rival should at the same time retain hia powers. 
Curio vehemently remonstrated; the attitude of the people ^Was 
alarming ; the vacillating assembly gave way, and by a majority not 
less overwhelming than the hrst demanded the simultaneous resigna* 
don of both proconsuls. But the measure was in both oases pros- 
pective. Ccesar was collecting his troops from their quarters on the 
Gallic frontier, and gradually bringing them nearer to the Alps, while 
he had already stationed himself at Ravenna, on the very borders 
of Italy. MarcelJus, as the year advanced, determined to anticipate 
the hostile movement which he too clearly foresaw ; and seeking 
Pompeius in his Alban villa, thrust a sword into his hand, and in- 
vited him to take the command of all the troops in Italy for the 
defence of the commonwealth. Csesar was still strictly within hia. 
rights, but the consul and his adherents had forced Pompeius into a 
position which was actually illegal. Curio felt or pretended that 
there was no longer any security for himself, in the presumed in- 
violability of his office, and after protesting against his opponent’s 
call to arms and proclaiming that the laws had ceased to reign, he 
suddenly quitted the city, as the year was closing, and betook him- 
self to his patron’s quarters. 

Cflesar had now acquired the excuse which would be sufficient, at 
least with the people, for striking the blow he meditated. Curio urged 
him to assume the offensive at once. Nevertheless he allowed his 
opponents to confirm the impression their violence had already made 
in his favour. He waited for the commencement of the year, when 
Q. Cassius and M. Antonius, two devoted partisans, would succeed 
to the tribunate and insist on the justice of his claims. He em- 
powered Curio to offer his surrender at once of the Transalpine pro- 
vince, together Avith the troops which held it, retaining only the 
Cisalpine and Illyricum, with the moderate force of two legions. 
This proposal being, as he anticipate(^ rejected, he would still be con- 
tent to lay down all his commands if Pompeius would do the same ; 
failing the acceptance of this last condition, he would come in person 
to Roine, to avenge his own and his country’s injuries. Curio, bear- 
ing these terms in his hand, was refused a hearing. The consuls, 
Lentulus and C. Marcellus, another of the name, pronounced the state 
in danger, and the Senate declared that Csesar should lay doAvn his 
arms or be treated as a public enemy. Antonius and Cassius inter- 
posed their vetos ; the people, they insisted, had granted his term of 
government, the Senate could not lawfully abridge it. But the 
Senate, resting upon a principle higher than the law, once more 
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d^eq^r^ the state in danger, and invited the people to invest them* 
«q||i|folen)nly. in mourning apparel. Pompeius sent somSL cohorts 
iullPl^e city, while he encamped himself at the gates. The consuls •’ 
were empowered to act with a high hand, and convened the Senate 
to determine on the punishment of the refractory tribunes, ^ When 
it w^ intimated to them that they would be formally expelled from 
the assembly Cassius and Antonins pretended to wrap themselves 
in disguise, and fled, together with Curio, as if for their lives. In 
leaving the citj'' they signified that they threw up their outraged 
office, for the tribune was forbidden to step outside the walls during 
his term of service. Arrayed in all the dignity of violated indepen- 
dence they knew that they should be eagerly received at the 
proconsul’s quarters, and paiaded through the camp as the cause 
and justification of war. ^ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Kenew of the situation — General tendency of the Roman world towards 
monarchy — Caesar’s policy points to the fusion of Rome and her subjects 
in one nation under a second Alexander — Caesar crosses the Rubicon— 
Pompeius quits Rome for tlio South of Italy — Caesar pursues and takes 
many places — Surrender of Corfinium — Caesar’s clemency — Pompeius car- 
ries his army across the Adriatic — Di.smay of the senators at his policy 
— Caesar reaches Rome and rifles the temple of Saturn — Curio defeated 
and slain in Africa — Caesar reduces the province of Spain, and takes 
Massilia— He is created dictator — He effects salutary fiscal pleasures, 
recalls exiles, and then resigns the office— Causes himself to be nominated 
consul with Servilius, and repairs with legitimate powers to his army at 
Brundisium. — (n.c. 49.) 

As regards the justification of the revolt against Rome which Caesar 
was about to per])etrate, it ha^. been said that the right was tech- 
nically, on his side. He had contrived to throw the crime of actual 
illegality on his opponents ; but the situation was one in which it 
had become impossible for the lawful government to keep the law, 
and it was the iiTegular ambition of Caesar which had indirectly 
[produced the situation. To the real moving causes of the great 
civil war we must look deeper than to the personal acts of indi- 
viduals, whatever their authority and their ambition. The fact is 
j patent th^; everything had been long tending to monarchy at Rome, 
and tha^^or the. .last eighty years the decay q£ aiici^t- ideas, th^ 
4 obliteration of ^xual laws, a«i(fe)the disorganisation of government 
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had combined to render snob a consummation ineTii;el)le.^The^- 
bunate ^of the younger Gracchus,^ 4he couBulships of Mariusilllp 
Cinna^me dictatorship of SuUaV ^he wide and protracted comnmlk 
of Pom^eius and Caesar, had been in fact no other than temporary 
autocrawes. The nobles were content that the state should be ruled 
by a succession of extraordinary commissions in the hands of their 
own chiefs. The people woul^have been satisfied to merge all 
their rights of self-government in the paramount authority of a 
sovereign chosen by themselves. Men of a speculative turn oi 
mind, a large and increasing class, withdrew more and more from 
' the turbid sphere of politics. Atticus, who piqued himself on hit 
shrewd practical sense, professed neutrality on all questions of state, 
and lived in amity with three generations of public men of every 
shade of opinion. Cato and his follower Brutus, who strove to| 
mould their political conduct by the precepts of the highest philo- i 
Bophy, only proved that virtue and honour could no longer exist in 
the atmosphere of the Roman free*-8tate. The republic to which 
Cicero devoted his faith and love was the republic of antiquity, or 
rather of his own imagination ; nor are indications wanting that 
even he admitted that lU)eriy is never more amiable than when she 
yields to the mild authority of a constitutional sovereign. But few 
me% were' cautious and temperate as he was; the bold and free- 
spoken openly proclaimed with Curio, that ‘ the republic was a vain 
chimera,’ or called it, with Caesar himself, * a name devoid of sub- 
stance or reality.’ 

There exists, however, a document, purporting to be the address of 
A contemporary to Caesar, inviting him to restore the state through 
a monarchical revolution. The two letters on this theme ascribed to 
Sallust the historian may be justly regarded as sj)urious, as far as 
their authorship is concerned ; nevertheless we can hardly doubt 
that the writer has modelled them on^the sentiments attributed to 
him or to men of his class and character, who fairly despaired of 
the republic. The views propounded in them may be summed up 
in a few words. Cassar is invited to assume the government of the 
state, as the man who alone can apply a remedy to its disorders. He 
is entreated not to suffer the mighty empire to fall into impotence, 
or perish through its own miserable discords. ‘ Save Ro me,’ ex- 
claims the orator, ‘ for if. _Rome perishes the wholejworld will p^ish 
^:ith..h^Jb 3 L^-alaug^ and deyastetion. Vast is the task imposed 
upon you. The genuine free people is annihilated ; there remains 
only a corrupt populace without imity of sentiment or action. In* 
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new element into tlie mass, introduce numbers of foreign 
found colonies and restore cities, crush the factions of 
l^iBaiits at home, and extend far abroad the roots of the Roman 
community, E^t military service of all alike, but limit the term 
of it. Let the magistrates be chosen for their virtues and dignities, 
not for mere wealth. To entrust the working of this reformed 
polity to the citizens themselves would be vain. But the impartial 
eye of a supreme ruler may watch securely over its development, 
and neither fear nor favour, nor private interest, interfere to clog its 
operation.’ This exposition of the views of intelligent public me‘£ 
aras supported by the mass of the middle orders, the men who were 
working their way to wealth by trade and humble industry. It was 
sanctioned by many from sheer disgust at the selfish corruption of 
the ruling powers. Nevertheless the prevailing impression was not 
unreasonable, that the ascendancy of the nobles, founded upon blood 
.and revolution, would resort again and again to the same means to 
maintain itself. The tyranny oF Sulla was avenged on the second 
generation. Caesar’s accession to power was anticipated as an era of 
peace and security, while under the chiefs of the oligarchy the 
city seemed never safe from proscription and massacre. Even at 
this moment it was reported that the government had prepared a 
list of forty senators, and many others of lesser quality, devoted to 
slaughter. 

Great weight accrued, moreover, to Caesar’s cause from the 
fiivour in which he was generally held by the foreign subjects of 
the republic. So for as they understood the tendency of the im- 
pending revolution towards monarchy, they were well-disposed to 
lend an impulse to it. To them, for the most part, monarchy was 
more familiar and palatable than the forms of a commonwealth, 
which they scarcely comprehended and were not permitted to use. 
But CsBsar himself was personally beloved by multitudes who had 
never seen him. The nephew of Marius had carried the traditions 
of his party further than any of his predecessors. The incorpora- 
tion of the Italians was not enough for him ; he had advanced the 
cii^dane Gauls to the franchise also ; and thus breaking down the 
barrier between Italy and the provinces, he had effaced the Rubicon, 
so to speak, from the map of the peninsula. He was evidently pre- 
paring to carry the eame principle further. The Gauls beyond the 
Po, and (Bveu beyond the Alps, might expect similar favour at his 
bad secured the independence of certain cities in Greece, 
tie ha4 MAched to himself nome of the potentates of Asia. He had 
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lavished vast sums on the decoration of provincial^' citilJs bolh ii?' 
the East and West. Foreign nations might well begin to inntgine 
that Osssar was preparing to mould the whole Roman world into a 
mighl^r monarchy under equal laws. To be a second Alexander 
had been the dream of many kings and conquerors. The hour and 
the man might seem to have at last arrived for its realisation. 

. The tribunes had quitted the city on the night of January 6. 
The consuls thereupon left Rome and repaired to the quarters of 
Pompeius, thus virtually resigning their authority to him. 

Orders were issued for the levy of fresh troops; but the 
legions in Spain were left as a check upon Ceesar in his rear. The 
great governments of the empire were then allotted .among the 
chiefs of the party, but all these arrangements were made with reck- 
less disregard of legitimate forms ; arms and money were collected 
by forced contributions, and the temples of the Italian towns rifled 
of their treasures. 

On the evening of the 7th couriers left Rome for CsesaPs camp 
with an account of these tumultuary proceedings. Caesar was 
already advised of the attitude his enemies were about to assume. 
His own plans had been laid in anticipation of them. One legion 
only was with him at Ravenna ; to these he opened his griefs, and 
declared that he would appeal at once to arras. On the 15th he 
sent forward some cohorts to the Rubicon, the frontier of his pro- 
vince, about twenty miles distant. The same evening he followed 
them privately in person, and effected the passage with a small 
detachment. From Ariminum, a few miles beyond the stream, he 
despatched orders for the movement of his troops; one legion 
reached him in a fortnight, and a second within a month. Three 
legions he stationed at Narbo, to watch the Pompeian forces in 
Spain, while the remainder of his troops were concentrated more at 
leisure in the south of Gaul, to suppprt either the right or the left 
wing of his armaments. For the moment, however, the invading 
force was hardly 6,000 strong, while its opponents had three times 
that number actually in hand, whose vigorous attack it would hardly 
h«ve been possible to resist. But as soon as the news reached 
Rome that the Rubicon had actually been passed Pompeius him- 
self seemed to be seized with the same consternation which reigned 
in the ranks of his adherents. Neither the government nor their 
chief had expected so bold a movement. Pompeius marck^ Straight 
through the southern gate of the city, and called upoi ^ good 
oitisens to follow him. Tn a few hours the Appia|| :;Way was 
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With a motley multitude, less incensed perhaps agaiiist the 
man irom whom they fled than him who had neglected every pre- 
caution for their defence, and exposed them to an onslaught, as thqr 
wildly imagined, of Gaulish barbarians. 

Meanwhile there was some pretence at negotiation ; but Pom- 
peius, encouraged by the sudden defection of CJaesar’s best officer; 
Labienus, inasted that the rebel should lay down his arms, while 
Caesar no less peremptorily demanded that if one abdicated his 
command the other should do likewise. Csesar advanced ; Arre- 
tium, Iguvium, and Auximum promptly received him. The road 
to Rome lay open to him ; but when he heard that his adversaries 
were crossing from Capua to the upper coast, he turned without 
hesitation to the left, traversed Picenum, took Cingulum and As- 
culum, and threw himself upon the strong central position of Cor- 
Bnium, where Pompeius had left a detachment to encounter hinu 
Domitius, one of the boldest of the party, had insisted that this 
place at least should not be abandoned, and from thence, he called 
upon his fleeing general to bring up his whole force to his support ; 
but Pompeius coldly refused, and soon left the fortress far behind 
hkn. Domitius prepared to stand a siege, but his courage was of 
no avail. No sooner did Caesar appear before the walls than the 
soldiers of the Senate delivered the place, with their commander, 
into his hands, Caesar was struck with this signal instance of the 
power of his name and character. Clement by temper, he clearly 
saw the political advantage of sparing his captive. He granted 
Domitius his life and even his freedom — the first instance, per- 
haps, of such magnanimity in the history of the Roman civil wars. 
To the Gauls, indeed, and to other enemies of Rome, Caesar had 
shown as much ruthless barbarity as any of his countrymen ; but 
he deserves not the less all the credit which the Romans eo liberally 
ascribed to him for his singular forbearance, here and elsewhere, 
towards his fellow-citizens. 

The oflicers taken in Corfinium might refuse to share in the 
victor’s enterprise, but the men joined his standard with alacrity, 
and his slender forces soon swelled to formidable numbers. As he 
advanced, the feeling of the country was pronounced decidedly in 
his favour, while the fierce proclamations of Pompeius, declaring 
that he would treat even neutrals as enemies, excited nothing but 
dismay or disgust. Cicero, who was deeply mortified at his chiefs 
desertion of Rome, murmured with bitter indignation at these im- 
politic menaces. Pompeius charged him to abandon Capua, where 
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he had been entrusted with a command^ and join him in Apulia f 
but the road was nd longer open. From Luceria, not waiting even 
for the result of the defence of Corfiniurn, Pompeius led the consuls 
and magistrates to the port of Brundisium. There he had alreadj^ 
collected a number of transports ; and from thence he immediately 
despatched several legions to Epima. The only duty of a general 
he performed was to remain himseff behind and accompany the last 
of his divisions. CsBsar, hastening from Corfiniurn, was already at 
the gates ; but he was destitute of ships, and the sea was open to 
the Pompeian vessels which were returning to bear away the rem- 
nant of the army. He made a spirited attempt to throw a mole 
across the mouth of the harbour, but he was baffled in this opera- 
tion, and Pompeius sailed hastily away. A slight skirmish ensued, 
but the first blood in the civil war was shed to little purpose. 

Caesar had made himself master of Italy in sixty days. Never, 
perhaps, was so great a conquest effected so rapidly, or in the face 
of assailants apparently so formidable. Every step he advanced 
was a surprise to his enemies ; yet at each step they had predicted 
more confidently his approaching discomfiture. Meanwhile their 
chief was compelling them to follow his rapid and ignominious 
retreat. In vain did the haughty nobles clamour to be led against 
the invader ; in vain did they heap reproaches upon their chosen 
champion. He was not to be diverted from his plans, whatever 
they might be ; and he would make no disclosure of them. At last, 
as he stepped on board his vessel at Brundisium, .the love of home 
and country prevailed with many over every other feeling, and 
again the Appian Way was crowded with knights and senators ; but 
this time their faces were turned towards the city. Many of them 
belonged, no doubt, to the class of indolent voluptuaries who could 
Tiot prevail on themselves to sacrifice their selfish pleasures ; but 
many also were better citizens, to whory the conduct of their leader 
foreboded some latent treachery. They hated him for his arro- 
gance, and shuddered at the words which were often in his mouth : 

‘ Sulla could do this, why should not I ? ’ They left it to the needy 
spendthrifts and reckless adventurers of their party to cling still to 
his fortunes, and gloat over their visions of an abolition of debts 
and confiscation of properties upon their return. No victory of 
Ccesar seemed now so much to be dreaded as a victory of Pompeius. 

It may be presumed that this great captain’s flight was not a 
mere panic, but that he had a definite plan and purpose in it He 
hiid, we may su])poBe, no intention uf sharing his victory with the 
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great mm of Mb party, or restoring to their ivory chairs the old 
o£ the aristocracy. There was now little disgniBe as to his 
designs, np doubt as to the attempt he would make to obliterate the 
traces of ancient liberty. He would call upon the servile nations of 
the East to trample on the free citizens of Western Europe. Some, 
indeed, of the nobles, such as Cato, might still think to impose a 
check upon him by their presence in his camp ; but many even of 
the noblest among them were already corrupted by the hope of l e- 
volution. ‘ War against Italy,* ‘ war against Rome,* was the open cry 
of the most daring and profligate. ‘ We will starve the city into 
submission ; we will not leave one tile upon a roof throughout the 
country,* was echoed by Pompeius himself. Such was the ominous 
language which resounded in the Senatorial camp as soon as it was 
pitched in Epirus, and the opposite shores assumed the character of 
a foreign and hostile strand. The consuls listened to it without a 
murmur, fbr it was their ojvn champion who held it or allowed it. 
* Heieft the city,* says Cicero, ‘ not because he could not defend it ; 
and Italy, not as driven out of it; but this was his design from the 
first, to. move every land and sea, to call to arms the kings of the 
l^barians, to lead savage nations into Italy not as captives but as 
conquerors. He is determined to reign like Sulla, as a king over 
bis subjects; and many there are who applaud this atrocious design.* 
The flight of the consuls and the Senate left Caesar in possession 
of the centre of his enemy*s position. He might decide at his 
leisure on which wing of their army he should first concentrate his 
forces. Meanwhile the occupation of Italy and Rome, which 
opened its gates to receive him, gave him command of all the mate- 
rial and moral resources he required. Cicero, whom he met in 
Campania, declined to follow him; and such scruples Caesar could 
aflford to respect To the citizens he explained the substantial jus- 
tice of his claims, which the^ consuls had deserted their post rather 
than concede ; but it was of more importance to assure them that, 
in spite of that desertion, they had no slaughter nor pillage to fear 
from him. He entered the city unattended ; and while he engaged 
to give 2,000 sesterces to each of his soldiers, and 800 to every 
citizen, he made no requisitions to supply himself with the sums 
he needed, bat demanded only the treasure hoarded in the temple 
of Saturn beneath the Capitol. It was popularly believed that 
the gold here accumulated was the actual ransom of the city 
which the Homans had paid to Brennus, and Camillus had recovered 
Irom him. A curse had been denounced against the sacrilegious 
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band which should remove it for any purpose but to uepel a Gallio 
invasion. The tribune Metellus forbade it to be seized, but Csssar 
pushed him aside : * The fear of a Gallic invasion,’ he said, * is for 
ever at an end. I have subdued the Gauls.’ 

From this time affairs at Rome resumed their usual course, 
except that the civil government having been withdrawn, the city was 
necessarily placed for a time under ‘military control. But one week’s 
interruption of the usual supplies would have thrown the vast popu- 
lation into conftision, and the granaries of the city, Sardinia, Sic^y, 
and Africa, were all held by Pompeian lieutenants. CsBsar’s care 
was immediately directed to the recovery of these provinces. The 
legion which he sent to Sardinia was received by the inhabitants 
with open arms. Cato abandoned Sicily as soon as Curio appeared 
before it. Africa still remained unconquered, and thither Curio 
transported the troops under his command. Here, however, the 
Pompeians held out, and, supported by the Numidian chieftain 
Juba, engaged their assailant upon his landing, and speedily over- 
powered him. Curio was slain, his troops were carried hastily back 
to Italy, and Africa remained Pompeian. 

Caesar had left the city under the control of his lieutenant 
iEmilius Lepidus, and gave the command in Italy to Antonins, 
while he set out himself for Spain. ‘ I go.’ he said, ‘ to engajj^e 
an army without a general; I shall return to. attack a general 
without an army.’ The three Iberian provinces were governed 
by Varro, Afranius, and Petreius. The first was a civilian and 
a scholar, without experience of arms or interest in the cause 
he served ; the second was a weak profligate ; the third alone 
a veteran of courage and loyalty, though destitute of the higher 
qualities of a general. BetwTsen them there was little concert. But 
Coesar was detained on his march by the defection of Massilia, which* 
already well-inclined to the side of the nobles by whom the Pro- 
vince had been organised and long administered, was now secured to 
them by the energy of Domitius, who had escaped from Italy and 
thrown himself into it. To save delay Caesar left a large portion of 
his forces to blockade this place, and boldly entered Spain, wher^ 
only three legions had preceded him. Afranius and Petreius con- 
fronted these forces at Ilerda^ Csesar was in want of money, and ho 
soon found himself straitened for provisions. His position between 
the waters of the Segre and the Cinca was threatened by a eudden 
flood, which swept away his bridges. The enemy exulted in the 
Wjrtainty of his destruction; but by the use of light coracles, such 
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mi he had seen in Britain, he maintained his oomxnunicationft^* ami 
n^hen he braught the two armies once more face to face, a parley 
ensued, and the Pompeian forces with little hesitation ' passed over 
to his Side. Such was the fame of Csesar's exploits, and such his 
reputation for generosity, throughout the ranks of the Roman 
soldiery. 

When Spain was thus speedily conquered Ccesar departed in all 
haste for Massilia, where the inhabitants, confined to their walls by 
two defeats at sea, were already reduced to extremity. They sur- 
rendered to him, and delivered up their arms, their vessels, and 
their public treasure, in anticipation of his accustomed clemency. 
Doniitius, however, escaped once more and rejoined his associates in 
Epirus. Massilia was allowed to retain her independence, but her 
disasters seemed to shatter the foundations of her prosperity, and she 
never recovered her former eminence as an emporium of ancient com- 
merce. The western provinces of the empire were now completely 
Caesarian. Thus secure in his rear, the conqueror could direct his 
undivided forces against the only general who could Venture to 
measure himself with him, and from that general he had just 
wrested the principal strength of his army. 

Caesar was still at Massilia when he learnt that the people of 
Rome had proclaimed him dictator. Many of the prescribed forma- 
lities had been omitted, but the strictness of legal forms had been 
little observed on many recent occasions. What did it matter, how- 
ever, that the dictator was created in this instance by the praetor 
and not by the consul, with the acclamations of the people and not 
by the suffrage of the Senate ? It was better at least that Caesar 
should rule under a known historical title than with none at all, and 
there was no possibility of investing him with any title in the 
regular form. The people, who saw the hateful rule of the dictator 
wielded at last by a champion of their own, rejoiced in the master 
they had chosen, and forgot for the moment that CaBsar ruled by the . 
army, and not by themselves. Cassar himself did not forget it, 
neither did his soldiers. The ninth legion mutinied at Placentia, 
and demanded the rewards he had promised them at Brundisium. 
But he Buj^pressed the revolt with firmness and severity. His posi- 
tion was once more secure. 

It Was for fiscal measures that the creation of a dictator was im- 
mediately demanded at this crisis. When, in the middle of tlie 
seventh century of the city, the futile laws against usury had been 
allowed to fall into abeyance, a consul was found to carry a sweeping 
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measure for the reduction of ail debts by threejloart^a. The 
fiioney-lenders, who demanded interest from twelve to forty per 
cent., exclaimed loudly against this confiscation of their property ; 
but it was' clearly impossible to maintain the powers of gove^ment 
unless such exorbitant usury was curtailed from time to tinpie by 
arbitrary expedients. Nor did the class of money-lenders sul^r 
permanently from this check to their gains. The spirit o£ luxury 
and speculation which grew with the wealth and greatness of the 
empire gave a fresh impulse to their transactions. Large classes of 
citizens became bowed to the ground under the burden of their 
obligations; the conspiracy of Catilina, conducted by political 
adventurers, had been mainly supported by the exigencies of these 
impoverished debtors. Among the various interests evoked in 
favour of Caesar's ambitious schemes, npne were more attached to 
him than those of the debtors and repudiators. His hereditary 
connexion with the party oj)posed to the noblest and wealthiest 
classes, his reputed familiarity with (iiitilina, his own early em- 
barrassmdnta and consequent laxity of principles, all pointed him 
out as the destined leader of a great fiscal revolution. But the 
anticipations thus formed of him were deceived. Assailed by clamo- 
rous importunity, the dictator, absolute as he was, refused to yield 
to the cry for confiscation. He a|)pointed arbitrators for the valua- 
tion of debtors' property, and insisted on its sale ; all he required of 
the creditors was that they should forego their claims for excessive 
interest. He seems further to iiave resorted to the old expedient of 
the, tribunes, in distributing grunts of land among the bankrupts, 
and relieving the state from the dangers of a needy aristocracy. 

An ample largess of corn added to the general contentment. 
Hut many were the claimants on Caesar’s generosity. All who had 
deemed themselves aggrieved by the late government looked to him 
for redress. Of the exiles whom Pompeius had condemned in the 
arbitrary exercise of his last consulship several offered him their 
bor vices, and prayed for recall. Of this class Milo alone, and 
Antonins, the consul who had taken the field against Catilina, were 
excepted from the amnesty. Caesar held the dictatorship only eleven 
days, and did not even appoint a master of the horse. Before 
resigning it he presided at the comitia of the tribes, and ca^ed 
himself to be nominated consul together with Servilius {sauriciui. 
The other magistracies were conferred upon bis stedfast adherents 
with every due formality, and before issuing from Rome to join bis 
legions at Brundisium he declared wai* against the public enemy 



w&b im lAljinig hiinaelf witih foreign powers, at the * Latih ferlias;’ on 
&e Alban mount. Nothing was now wanting to the regularity of 
his goyemment : neither the decrees of the Senate, for he had as- 
Isemblh^ more than half that body at Rome, nor the election of the 
people, the sanction of the curies, and the taking of the auspices on 
the spot appointed by custom and religion. Caesar, as proconsul, 
was a rebel from the moment Re quitted his province; but as 
soon as he became consul legitimately installed the right in the eyes 
of the Romans passed at once to his side, while his adversaries were 
Straightway transformed into enemies and traitors. This they 
seemed themselves in some sort to acknowledge ; for although there 
were as many as two hundred senators in the camp of Pompeius, 
they dared not enact a law, nor hold an election, nor confer an 
unperium; The representative of the people had become the 
guardian of usage and public order, while the champion of the 
oligarchy derived his arbitrary power from the passions of a turbu- 
lent camp. Such was the position the rival parties might now seem 
to assume ; but the character of the antagonists themselves imparted 
to it the character of personal defiance. Pompeius and Caesar re- 

( presented! to the citizens the one the venerable oak, the other the 
divine thunderbolt, that shatters and destroys it, 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Keview of the forces pitted against each other — Csesar crosses into Epirus and 
blockades Pompeius in his camp at Petra — Pompeius makes a success tul 
sally — Caesar withdraws from the coast, and the two armies meet at 
Pharsalia, in Thessaly — Caesar’s great victory — Flight of Pompius — He 
seeks an asylum at the court of Ptolemaeus, king of Kgypt— His assassi- 
nation — Caesar follows in pursuit, and reaches Alexandria from Syria, and 
takes the part of Cleopatra against Ptolemaeus — The Alexandrine war— 
Caesar in great peril, finally successful — Death of Ptolemaeus— Caesar 
engages in war with Pharnaces — His easy victory — State of affairs in the 
city — Caesar a second and a third time dictator — His campaign in Africa — 
Battle of Thapsus ; discomfiture of the republicans, and suicide of Cato. 
— (B.a 49-46.) 

POMPSIUS, relying on the support of the Eastern potentates, who 
still regarded him as the greatest captain and statesman in the 
world, had appointed his allies to meet at T^esHalonioa. Deiqtarus 
and Dorilaup, princes of Galatia ; Rbascuporia and Sadalee of Thrace, 
Tarcondimotus of Cilicia, Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia, Antiochus cf 
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Commagene, w^re among the moat conapicuoua chiefs who 
to his standard, and brought with them the horsemen, the bowmen, 
the slingers, and all the various armaments of the East, These 
were only the auxiliaries j his main body consisted of five Roman 
legions which he had carried over from Italy, together with four 
others which had been summoned froYn the eastern provinces, while 
Q. Metdlua. Scipio was expected*to bring two more from his distant 
government in Syria. Nine complete legions may have amounted 
to 45,000 men ; the cavalry and auxiliaries may have swelled this 
number to 100,000, while the motley forces of the allies defied 
all calculation. But these swarms were more than could be main- 
tained together, and even of the legionaries the greater number 
were raw levies, which required much time and care in training. 
Meantime the plans of their commander were even more dis- 
concerted by the rival pretensions of his lieutenants, both Roman 
and barbarian. Pompeius found hin^self thwarted .especially by 
the chiefs of the Senate who surrounded him. The Lentuli and 
Maicelli, ' the Domitii and Metelli, the renegade Labienus, 
the vanquished Afraniua, Cato also and Cicero, who had .recently 
arrived at the camp, formed -with many others a council of war, 
which filled the general’s tent with discord, and sought, not 
always in vain, to sway his policy and control his judgment. 
It was to the coast of Epirus that all these forces and their 
leaders converged, and there that. Pompeius made his prepara- 
tions and reviewed his plans during the nine months that followed 
his escape from Italy. 

Caesar could not boast among his auxiliaries so many nations or 
so many kings. But besides the legion Alauda and other levies 
Irom Gaul and Spain, from the Cisalpine, and from Italy itself, he 
had enlisted some squadrons of German horse, whose courage he 
had proved on many fields. He trusted in the rapidity of his move- 
ments, and did not care to encumber himself with numbers. His 
legionaries were all veterans, inured to toil and hunger, to heat an<l 
cold, and every man among them was himself a host. The officers 
were entirely devoted to their imperator. They trusted in one 
mind, and they fought as it were with a single arm. Caesar arrived 
at Brundirium at the end of the year 49, and prepared to embark 
seven legions, amounting however to no more than 15,000 in- 
fantry and 600 cavalry, on board the vessels collected during his 
absence. Pompeius had hitherto possessed the command of the sea, 
which he watched with a fleet of 500 galleys ; but Bibulus, who 
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m cbaj?f0 of it, was itidolent and careless, and was rqposix^ 
rhrough the winter season while Cesar threw his transports boldly 
across the Adriatic with the first division of his fin'oes. The veseela, 
however, which ware sent back to fetch his remaining battalions, 
were intercepted on their way to the Italian coast and many of them 
destroyed, and Cassar was forced to confine himself to trifling opera- 
tions, evading rather than encountering the enemy whose position 
he had menaced, until M. Antonina could equip a second convoy 
and bring over the legions which were still lacking to him. It is 
said that in this emergency he ventured himself to attempt the 
passage in the face of a violent tempest, reassuring his trembling 
pilot with the cry : ‘ Fear not ; you carry Caesar and his fortunes.* 
But, whatever brave words he may have used, he returned to the 
coast of Epirus without effecting his purpose. 

When Antonins succeeded at last in crossing he was carried by 
the winds a hundred mile^ from the point where his chief was 
stationed, and Pompeius, who lay between, might easily, it should 
seem, have overpowered him. But Pompeius was unaccountably 
tardy and remiss ; Caesar effected a junction with his lieutenant, 
and speedily assumed active operations. He was enabled to throw 
himself between Pompeius and his magazines at D^rrlmc^um, and 
confined him to the position he had taken on the promontory of 
Petra, beneath which there was a good anchorage. The command 
of the sea secured his supplies, and Pompeius continued to train and 
exercise his new soldiers, while his adversary with inferior numbers 
ventured to draw lines of circumvallation round him. As a military 
measure this manoeuvre was, unavailing ; but Cajsar might calculate 
on the moral efifect of the duel thus presented to the world. Doubt- 
less the sight of the great Pompeius blockaded by his daring as- 
sailant gave an impetus to the favour in which Caesar’s cause began 
to be held even in the countries which had least personal experience 
of his abilities and resources. Throughout Greece and Macedonia 
his partisans increased in numbers and courage ; he received as- 
surances of support, and could now remove, if required, the basis 
of his operations to the very ground which Pompeius had chosen 
for the centre of his own operations. The immediate success of 
the blockade before Petra was not material to him. He continued, 
liowever, to press it resolutely, and by cutting off the streams 
which, ran into the enclosure reduced the enemy to great straits for 
water., Pompeius, it seems, dared not lead his men against the 
besiegers in front of him, but with the aid of his numerous vessels 
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Le landed a lai^e force at rheir rear, and succeeded ift tiurowing 
them into confusion. The rout, indeed, was so signal that lie 
prehended a foint, and recalled his men from the pursuit in which 
Caesar might have been destroyed altogether. It must be allow^ that,, 
in this their first meeting, the elder general both out-manosuvred 
aitd out-fought the younger. 

One month earlier the defeat*of Ccesar would have been ruinouST 
to him, for he had then secured no friends to favour his retreat, 
and no second field for the development of his resources. He could 
now retire from the seaboard into Macedonia and Thessaly, combine 
his detachments, and invite the chances of a campaign in the open 
country. Meanwhile Afiranius and others urged Pompeius to cross 
Dver into Italy, and recover the capital of the empire. The effect 
of such a movement upon the fortunes of his party could not fail to 
be enormous. Pompeius, on his part, would still have shrunk from 
measuring himself with his adversary ii\ the field, and his refusal to 
adopt this plan was assuredly the blindest fatuity. But Sdpio, 
with the legions of Asia, lay to the eastward, and the conqueror of 
Mithridates still persisted in looking to the East as the appropriate 
basis of his resources. Accordingly, on breaking up from Petra 
he directed his forces on Macedonia, though too late to overtake his 
rival, who had already penetrated into Thessaly, and occupied the 
great valley of the Peneus, 

The nobles in the Senatorial camp amused themselves with 
quarrelling about the expected spoils of the war, which they hoped 
soon to terminate with a triumphant victory. Cato was so shocked 
at their truculent threats, that he sought a command which should 
detain him on the coast of Epirus ; and Cicero, who had repaired 
once more to the side of Pompeius, now pleaded ill-health, and 
remained behind also. At length, impelled by the taunts of his 
sanguine followers, Pompeius moved^ southward from Laiissa, in 
quest of the Csesarians, who were post^ on the bank of the Enipeus. 
The two armies entrenched themselves on the plain, with an interval 
of four miles between them, and the eminence on which stood 
Pharsalus, the modern FersaJa, as the most conspicuous object in 
the vicinity, gave a name to the battle which ensued. But Pom- 
peius long refused to meet tlie enemy, nor could his ofliicers bring 
him into the field till Caesar threatened a fijink movement which 
would have cut off his communications. Yet his army boasted a 
legionary force of full 40,000 men, with 7,000 horses, supported by a 
couutloss host of foreign auxilianes ; while Csesar had but 28«^0 
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weli^tndiittd in&atay, with 1,000 cavalry, and a ^few irregular bat- 
taiiona 

Shortly before noon on August 9 (=a June 6 of the Julian ca- 
lendar) the Pompeians descended from their camp and ranged 
it.o.708. themselves in the plain, having a stream, which appears to 
b. 0.48. imve been the EnipeOs, on their right Caesar hastened to 
the encounter. Extending his caValry obliquely on his right, to 
prevent his being outflanked on the only open side, for his left was 
protected by the stream, he ordered his first line to charge with its 
usual impetuosity. The Pompeians were directed to await the 
onset where they stood, that the assailants might be exhausted by 
the increased space they would have to traverse. But the Cfesar- 
ians halted to take breath, and made their last rush with recovered 
vigoinr. Meanwhile the Pompeian cavalry had charged in their 
turn. The gallant German horse, though few in number, supported 
by the picked men who fought on foot among them, received the 
shock with fortitude, and only retreated slowly before it, till they 
found themselves relieved by a reserve of six cohorts appointed for 
that service. The knights and senators of the Pompeian cavalry 
were equipped in complete armour, and the Csesarians were ex- 
pressly ordered to waste no blows on their helmets and cuirasses, 
but to strike home at their faces. Thus assailed they soon broke 
their ranks, and rolled back upon their own lines, till they gained 
the open space behind. The Pompeian infantry were still holding 
their ground when this success enabled Csesar to bring up his re- 
serve and charge them both in front and flank. At the com- 
mencement of the day he had directed his men to aim at the 
Romans opposed to them, and disregard the allies, whose slaughter 
would count little towards deciding the event. But as soon as 
fortune decided in his favour he commanded them to spare the 
blood of citizens and devote themselves to the destruction of 
the foreigners. Among these almost unresisting multitudes great 
slaughter was effected. Pompeius had already abandoned the field 
and withdrawn to his camp. The hasty preparations he made for 
defending himself there were baffled by the precipitate flight of hia 
routed battalions, and it was not till he found himself left almost 
alone within his lines that he mounted his horse and galloped off 
through the decuman, or hinder gate, in the direction of Larissa. 

The battle of Pharsalia, as the most famous at least in Roman 
history, has deserved a more particular account than others, and in 
describing it we have the special advantage of the narrative of the 
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^neral himself who won it. Yet, singular enough, the account in 
Gmx'b ‘ CommentarieB’ does not allow us to identify the actual spot 
It should be remarked that CsBar makes no mention of PhailBalnJl 
or Pharsalia at all, and it seems impossible to assign the locality 
to the plain south of the Pnipeus, where that village standst 
Pompeius came from Larissa, fjnd to Larissa he returned, and thft 
only reasonable solution of the problem seems to be, however con - 
trary to that generally accepted, that the armies were posted north 
of the stream, the Pompeians with their right, the Ceesarians with 
their left, wing resting upon it. Pharsalus in either case constituted 
the most prominent feature in the plain, and might well be selected 
on that account to give a name to the battle. 

The remnant of the Pompeian host was scattered in various 
directions. No reserve had been provided on the field, nor had any 
place been assigned for rallying in case of disaster. The fleet was 
far distant, and dispersed in petty Enterprises, yet the resources 
which remained to so great a party even after one complete defeat, 
in which the rout had been more signal than the amount of slaughter, 
were manifold and abundant. But Pompeius lost all courage and 
judgment. He fled through Larissa, declining the shelter of its 
walls, and penetrating the defiles of Tempe gained the Thessalian 
coast at the mouth of the Peneus. Here he was taken on board a 
merchant- vessel, with three or four of his officers, and made direct 
for Lesbos, whither he had removed his wife Cornelia. Running from 
thence, along the coast of Asia, he picked up a few more of his 
adherents, and held a council as to the means to be adopted for his 
further safety. He proposed, it is said, to demand an asylum in 
Parthia, but in tliis he was overruled. His advisers represented 
Ptolema^us, the child-king of Egypt, as a potentate who at leiist 
owed gratitude to the Senate, whose wealth was immense, and whose 
position was inaccessible to an enemy* destitute of a fleet. In Egypt 
Pompeius, it was urged, might summon his friends around him, and 
prepare at leisure for another struggle. 

The fugitive arrived at Pelusium with about 2,000 men. By 
the will of the late king his daughter Cleopatra was destined to 
wed her brother Ptolemssus, then a mere stripling, and to reign 
conjointly with him under the guardianship of a council of state. 
But Cleopatra had been expelled by a court intrigue, and the country 
was ruled in the young king^s name by the chamberlain Pothinus, 
the general Achillas, and the preceptor Th codotu s. CleopatrH 
threatened to invaSe the realm and recover her rijrhts. The king s 
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fbl^s were drawn up on the eantern frontier to appose her, and the 
band of PompeiuB, slender as it was, might hare secured the victory 
to either party. The claims of the Roman suppliant were discussed 
in the royal oounci^ and his dangerous alliance rejected. It was 
necessary, however, to prevent his throwing his power into the 
opposite ranks. Accordingly the adverse decision was concealed, and 
the victim inveigled alone into a vessel sent to bear him, as was 
pretended, into the royal presence. Pompeius fell blindly into the 
snare. When seated in the boat, Septinajus, a Roman centurion, 
first struck him from behind, and he was speedily dispatched by 
Achillas himself. His head was cut off and carried on shore, the 
trunk cast out into the surf, Avhence it was shortly washed up on 
the beach. A freedman of the murdeiod chief named Philippus 
wrapped in his cloak the mutilated corpse, and consumed it on a 
rude pyre formed from the wreck of a fishing-boat. He laid the 
remains in the sand, and placed over them a stone, on w’hich he 
had traced the name of ‘ Magnus’ with a blackened brand. Thus 
polish ed the great Pompeius at the close of his fifty-eighth year, 
and such were the sorry honours paid to the last hero of the com- 
monwealth — to him who had gained three triumphs over the three 
continents of the ancient world, had been thrice consul, and once 
without a colleague, whose proconsulate had extended over the 
East and the West alternately, who might have demanded the dic- 
tatorship, and perhaps might have seized the empire. 

The victor of Pharsalia never failed to improve his successes by 
promptness and decision. He now left one detachment to watch 
Cato in Illyricum, and charged another to complete the reduction of . 
his adversaries in Greece. Attended only by a squadron of horse, 
and followed by a single legion, he pushed forwards in pursuit of 
Pompeius, taking the route of the Hellespont, Asia Minor, and 
Syria, the sea being closed aguinst him. Cassius, who might have 
intercepted him in the straits, was awed or fascinated into submis- 
sion, and a few days after the death of Pompeius, Ceesar reached 
Alexandria from the Syrian coast with thirty-five vessels and 4,00d 
men. The head of his enemy was presented to him, but he turned 
away from it with horror, and ordered the remains to be honourably 
interred. The king’s advisers were mortified and alarmed. When 
their visitor entered the capital with the ensigns of a Roman con - 
sul, at the head of an army, the people regarded it as an aftront, 
and the royal forces, a motley collection of Greeks, Italians, and 
Asiatics, tlie hired defenders of an unpopular throne, were excited 
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to quarrel with the Oaesariaus, and bloody enoountS^ Ibeok plaw 
between them. CaBsar, it seems, was pressed for money, rfnd urged 
the payment of sums due to him from Ptolemsefus. P crfehm s 
evaded the demand, and sought to gain time to overpower the in- 
truder. CsBsar, however, got possession of the king’s person, and 
kept him a prisoner in his own palace. At the same time he 
allowed Cleopatr a to urge her claims in person. She entered his 
residence by night, and paid a JwomaG^.42rhJ.^ to secure his favour. 
Csesar openly avowed himself her lover and champion, and required 
Ptolemssus to share his power with her. But the young king’s 
advisers were specially hateful to the queen. They trembled for 
their lives. Pothinus, indeed, was seized and put to death, but 
Achillas escaped to the soldiers and called them to arms. The 
populace rose with them, and shut up Coesar in a quarter of the 
city where he was cut off from water by damming up the canals 
which supplied it from the Nile. To keep open the sea for retreat if 
necessary^ Csesar seized and fired the Egyptian fleet, and the confla- 
gration reaching the shore involved in flames the great library of the 
Museum. Four hundred thousand volumes are said to have perished. 

The position, however, of the foreigner in the midst of an 
armed and turbulent population became more and more precarious. 
Csesar was reduced to the use of the brackish water drawn from 
pits he sunk in the sea-sand while he awaited succours from Syria. 
He was repulsed in an attempt to make himself master of the isle of 
Pharos , which commanded the harbour, and only escaped by swim- 
ming, bearing, as said the legend, his ‘ Commentaries’ in one hand. 
Anxious now to make an arrangement and terminate the struggle, 
he restored Ptolemaeus to his subjects; but the reinforcements which 
presently arrived on the frontier took Pelusium, crossed the Nile, 
and enabled him to issue forth from his cantonments and engage 
the royal army. Ptoleniaeus perished m the river. The spirit of the 
Egyptians was broken, and they accepted Cleopatra for their queen. 
She cemented her throne by marriage with another brother still 
younger than her former consort, and by giving up her sister 
Arsinoe, who had inspired the revolt against her, to be carried 
captive to Rome, 

Csesar had fixed his eyes on the treasures of Alexandria to supply 
his needs ; for he still abstained from plunder and condsoation within 
the limits of the empire. It was this necessity of recruit- tot. 
ing his finances, we may believe, far more than the vaunted 
£a^nations of the * Serpent of the Nile ’ tbat engaged him to remasii 
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tlii*e!e monthfl logger in the countey. He liad acquired a footing in 
the wealthiest kingdom in the world ; as long as the remnant of the 
Pompeians were still scattered and unprepared, and seeking on their 
side also the means of maintaining their armies, he lost little by post- 
poning operations against them. Indeed, he now found leisure for a 
campaign against Ph amaces, the son of Mithridates, who had pro- 
fited by the confusion of the republic to attack his neighbours 
Deiotarus and Ariobarzanes. These princes sought the succour of 
Csssar^s lieutenant Calyin^ ; and though they had just fought on the 
side of Pompeius, he received instructions to support them, as ser- 
viceable allies of Rome. Calvinus, however, was routed and Phar- 
naces overran Asia Minor, and threatened to expel the Roman settlers, 
Csssar quitted Alexandria in April, 707, landed at Tarsus, traversed 
Cilicia and Cappadocia, and reached the barbarian host at Zelii in 
Pontus. A battle ensued ; Pharnaces fell, and in five days the war 
was finished. ‘ I came, I saw, I conquered,’ was the boastful phrase 
in which, according to the story, the victor announced it Ibo the 
Senate. Pompeius had taken years to subdue Mithridates. 

Csesar’s protracted absence from the capital strongly marked the 
confidence he felt in the stability of his arrangements there. Not- 
withstanding some symptoms of transient and partial disaffection, 
and a rash movement of Milo against him among the gladiators and 
outlaws of Campania, the mass of the citizens was firmly attached 
to him, and to this result the ferocious threats of the Pompeians 
had no doubt contributed. We may imagine with what anxiety the 
knights and senators at Rome had awaited the event of the campaign 
in Epirus ; nor were they altogether relieved by the report of the 
victory at Pharsalia. For these welcome news were accompanied 
with the assurance that the victor was plunging still further into the 
distant East, while his enemies were once more gathering in his rear. 
Nevertheless his adherents insisted on removing the statues of Pom- 
peius and Sulla from the forum, and his secret enemies were con- 
trolled by spies, and compelled to join in the public demonstrations 
of satisfaction. None could distrust the genius and fortune of the 
irresistible conqueror. The courtiers and flatterers multiplied in the 
Senate-house and the forum, and vied with one another in suggest- 
ing new honours for his gratification. Decrees were issued investing 
uc. 706. with unbounded authority over the lives and fortunes 
H.C.48. vanquished. He was armed with full powers for 

suppressing the republican party, which was again making head in 
Africa. In October, 48, Caesar was created dictator for the second 
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time) and the powers of the tribunate were decreed laim for the term 
of his life. He appointed M. AntfOniijs his master of the horse and 
commandant in the city. Brave, but violent and dissolute, Antonius 
possessed neither the vigour nor the prudence which the situation 
required. The sinister rumours which began now to circulate of 
Caesar’s peril at Alexandria repdered his conduct uncertain; he 
hesitated to put down with a firm hand the disturbers whom his 
master’s death might render more powerful than himself. The 
son- in-law of Cicero, Cornelius DolabeHa, overwhelmed with debt, 
had followed the example of Clodius in getting himself adopted by 
a plebeian, and had thus acquired the tribuneship. In this position 
he had recommended himself to the worst of the citizens, by urging 
the abolition of debts. One of his colleagues resisted, and both be- 
took themselves to violence. For some time Antonius looked on, as 
if uncertain which party to espouse ; but a private afiront 707, 
from Dolabella, who had intrigued with his wife, roused ® 
his passion ; he attacked the turbulent mob with arms, and filled the 
streets with slaughter. It was well that the dictator reappeared in 
person in September, 47 . 

Cfesar’s return was marked by no proscriptions. He confiscated 
the estates of those only who stiU bore arms against him, and with 
them those of Pompeius himself, whose sons were in the hostile 
camp. The dictator remained only three months in Rome, re- 
straining his own adherents, and Antonius among them, with a firm 
hand, while he laboured at the reconstruction of the government. 
Two consuls were appointed for the remaining three months of the 
current year, and for the next ensuing Caesar nominated himself for 
the third time, together with Lepidus. He also caused himself to 
be again created dictator. His partisans he loaded with ofiices 
and honours, and sated the populace with largesses. The soldiers 
demanded the fulfilment of repeat<?d promises. Those of his 
own favourite tenth legion broke out in open revolt, and hurried 
from Campania to Rome to extort their claims. Caesar mustered 
them in the Campus, approached them unattended, and invited 
them to declare their grievances. At the sight of their redoubted 
leader their murmurs died away ; they could only ask for their 
|diRcharge, ‘ I discharge you, citizens {quirites)' replied the im- 
jperator, and they cowered at the rebuke, abashed and humiliated. 
'This simple incident is a key to the histoiy of the times. The 
application of the title of ‘ citizen,’ and the effect it produced, show 
how purely military was the basis of Caesar’s power, and how well 
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li^knew it This was the point at which every party lead- in turn 
Lad Ixied for years to arrive^ and Csesar had at last succeeded. 

The sedition was suppressed, and Csssar now departed to crush 
the remnant of his enemies in Africa. The defeated republicans 
had been scattered in various (directions, but the largest division of 
the fugitives had made its way to ,Dyrrhachium, and there delibe- 
rated on its further movements. Cato, to whom the command 
was offered, waived it in favour of Cicero, as his superior in rank; 
but the orator declined to entangle himself further in a hopeless 
struggle, and departed mournfully for Italy. Shortly afterwards 
Scipio assumed the command of the main body, and carried it over 
to Utica, in the province of Africa. Cato, at the head of another 
division, skirted the coasts of Greece and Asia, and picked up some 
scattered adherents of the cause. He was following in the track of 
Pompeius ; but when the news of his chiers assassination reached 
him, he landed on the shore of Libya, and demanded admission 
into Qyren e. From thence, he coasted westward as far as the 
Lesser Syrtis, and then plunged with his little army into the 
desert. The seven days’ march through this inhospitable region, 
torrid with heat and infested with serpents, was extolled by the 
Roman writers as one of the greatest exploits of their legioiiaric s. 
It is difficult, indeed, to understand the exact object with which it 
was encountered ; Vjut it is well to commemorate it as an enduring 
monument to the fame of the indomitable Cato. 

The arrival of Cato at the head-quarters of the republicans was 
quickly followed by that of Cnteus , the eldest son of Pompeius, and 
in the course of the year 47 the remains of the great host of 
Pharsalia were assembled, with many reinforcements, under the 
auspices of Scipio. These forces amounted to ten complete legions ; 
and Juba , who could bring 120 elephants and innumerable squadrons 
of light cavalry into the field, had promised his assistance. The 
officers began to boast of their future triumphs as loudly as before 
their recent disasters. As before, the time-servers in the capital were 
shaken and perplexed. But this vast army had been compelled to 
act on the defensive and await the attack of the enemy, probably 
from the want of money and supplies. Its chiefs were not un- 
affected by personal jealousies. Scipio and Varus contended for 
the command, the one as foremost in dignity, tEe" other as actual 
proconsul of the province; while Juba, conscious of his own 
importance to the cause, pretended to lord it over both. Cato alone 
continued still to act with his usual simplicity of purpose and 
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p^Xriotic devotion. His selfish assnciateM contrived rdtnove him 
from their counsels by charging him with the defence of (jticaj 
while they shifted their own quarters to Adrumetum. u.o. 708 . 
Early in the year 46 the enemy at last appeared off the 
coast, and boldly summoned them to surrender to * Caesar the 
irnperator.’ ‘ There is no imperator here but Scipio,’ they replied, 
and inflicted death on his envoy as a deserter. But C«esar soon 
effected his landing at Leptj s, and maintained himself in a fortified 
position with five legions till he had formed alliances among the 
Mauretanians, and procured a diversion of the Numidians. He then 
pushed on, offering battle to Scipio, who refused to meet him till 
the return of Juba, whose assistance he purchased by submitting 
to the grossc'st indignities. At length on April 4 the armies en- 
countered on the field of eagerness of the Caesarians, 

and especially of the tenth legion, overcame the prudent tactics of 
their commander, and when they rushed unbidden upon the enemy 
Caesar at once gave the word, ‘ Good luck I ’ and galloping forwards 
put himself at their head. The combat was speedily decided. The 
Numidian elephants were thrown into confusion, and trampled upon 
the ranks they were placed to cover. The native cavalry were the 
next to turn and flee. Scipio’s own legions made little resistance ; 
their officers fled, and the men themselves were routed and 
massacred with great slaughter. Scipio escaped from the field by 
sea, but was intercepted and slain. Juba and Petreius fled together ; 
but finding their retreat cut off, engaged each other in mortal com- 
bat ; when the first fell, the other threw himself on his own sword. 

Cato convened his officers at Utica , explained to them his means 
of defence, and allowed them to choose between resistance and 
flight or capitulation. The knights and senators would have 
defended their position, but the inhabitants insisted upon surrender. 
When it was known that Ctesar was ^approaching Cato caused all 
the gates to be closed except that which opened on the shore, and 
urged all that would to betake themselves to the ships. He dis- 
missed his associates, plainly intimating that for himself he 'wculd 
not quit his post. With his son and a few devoted friends who 
refused to leave him he sat down to supper, and discoursed 
with more than his usual fervour on the highest themes of his 
philosophy, especially insisting that the goocL juaiL alone is Jfeeo, 
and jJU-iha bad ara._iBiay^ This done, while the embarkation 
was proceeding, he retired to his chamber and took up the 
famous volume of Plato on the immortality of the soul. Look« 
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ing tip, be observed that his sword had been removed by hia 
anxious attendants. In the in-itation of the moment he gave way 
to a burst of violence, such as often marked the conduct of the 
Roman master, and struck his slavtj a blow which bruised his own 
hand. To his friends he exclaimed that he needed not a sword to 
kill himself, but could easily put an end to his life by dashing his 
head against the wall, or by merely holding his breath. Reassured, 
perhaps, by his recovered calmness, they restored him his weapon 
and left him once more alone. At midnight he sent again to know 
if the embarkation was completed. The last vessel, he was assured, 
was at the moment leaving the quay. Thereupon he threw himself 
on his bed, as if about to take his rest for the night ; but when all 
was quiet he seized his sword and thrust it into his stomach. The 
wound was not immediately mortal, and he rolled groaning upon 
the floor. The noise summoned his anxious attendants. Means 
were hastily employed to restore him, but on coming to himself he 
repulsed his disconsolate friends, and tearing open the fatal wound 
expired with the same dogged resolution which had marked every 
action of his life. Cato had no cause to despair of retaining life 
under the new tyranny. At an earlier period he had meditated, in 
such an event, seeking refuge in retirement and philosophical study. 
But his views of the Highest Good had deepened and saddened with 
the fall of the men and things he had most admired. He now calmly 
persuaded himself that with the loss of free action he had lost the 
true end of being. He regarded his career as prematurely closed, 
and deemed it his duty to extinguish an abortive existence. Csesar, 
when he heard of his self-destruction, lamented that he had been 
robbed of the pleasure of pardoning him ; and to his comrades he 
extended, according to the most credible accounts, the same clemency 
he had always .shown to his fellow-citizens. But it is mortifying to 
learn that with all this apparent generosity he could at a later period 
write under trifling provocation a petulant volume which he called 
the ‘Anti-Cato,’ ridiculing the sage’s vain pretensions, and raking up 
unworthy stories against him. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

Honours showered upon Caesar at Rome—jrfis four triumphs, his games and 
largesses — Campaign in Spain — Battle of Munda — Defeat and death of 
Cnaeus Pompeius — Caesar’s fifth triumph— Bopresentatives of all nations 
at Rome — Caesar introduces foreigners into the Senate — Further distinc- 
tions heaped upon him — Dictatorship and consulship for five years ; tho 
imperium, tribunate, principate, and chief pontificate for life also— * 
Caesar’s policy of unification — He plans the redaction of a code of laws— 
He reforms the calendar — His great constructive works completed or only 
designed — Caesar’s private life and manners — His irreligion and super- 
stition— Cleopatra at Rome — Her infiuence over Caesar — The people resent 
it — Caesar finds himself ill at ease in the city, and makes preparations for a 
great war in the East. — (b.c. 46-44.) 

The honours which a cringing Senate now heaped upon Caesar have 
degraded him in the eyes of posterity far more than they exalted 
him in those of his contemporaries. A Supplication of forty days 
had already been decreed in honour of his victory when he appeared 
once mor6 in Italy at the end of July. A statue was u.c. 708 . 
erected to him in the Capitol ; another was inscribed to 
* Caesar the demigod.’ He was to use a golden chair in the Senate- 
house, his image 'was to be borne in the procession of the gods and 
laid with theirs at their solemn banquet. The seventh month of the 
year, the fifth of the ancient calendar, changed its name from Quin- 
tilis to Julius, a name which it has ever since retained throughout 
Europe. Temples were dedicated to * Caesar’s Clemency,* a trans- 
parent abstraction which readily lapsed into the direct worship of his 
own divinity. The dictatorship was now conferred upon him for 
ten years, a limitation which was speedily dispensed vjj^th. He was 
invested for three years with the powers of the censorship without 
a colleague, under the title of Guardianship of Manners, whereby 
he acquired the right of revising at his sole discretion the lists of the 
knights and senators. He was to nominate to one-half of the curule 
magistracies, the consulships only excepted, and appoint to the prae- 
torian provinces ; that is to say, he was to strip the people so far of 
their prerogative of election, and the Senate of that of administration. 
In the Senate he was to take his seat between the conguls, and be 
the first to pronounce his opinion ; implying that he was to be para- 
mount in the assembly both in station and influence. If the diadem, 
the symbol of kingly rule, and the name of king itself was still 
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yiritliheld item Mm, he was allowed to wreathe his bald temples with 
the laurel) the badge of martial greatness, and to prefix to his name 
the title of Imperator. Yet he was not ashamed to combine with 
these unseemly decorations the title of * Father of his country,’ the 
most glorious appellation a free people can bestow, conferred by a 
decree upon Caniillus, by acclamation upon Cicero. He celebrated 
four triumphs over the Gauls, ovef Ptoiema&us, over Pharnaces, and 
over Juba ; but he claimed none for the victory of Pharsalia. The 
soldiers who followed his car shouted with the usual military licence 
derisive songs in the ears of their commander ; while the citizens 
gazed with wonder, perhaps with alarm, on the children of Gaul and 
Spain, of Epirus and Africa, who served under his banner, and who 
could hardly fail to know that they were really the masters of the 
city. Caesar’s first care was to gratify his armed followers with 
liberal largesses, his next to compliment the people generally with 
corresponding munificence. . They were feasted at a splendid banr^uet, 
at which the mighty multitude reclined before 22,000 tables, each 
table having three couches, and each couch, we may suppo^, its three 
guests. The feast was followed by the shows of the circus and 
the theatre. The combats of wild beasts and gladiators outdid all 
previous exhibitions, and tlie Romans were shocked at the leave Caesar 
gave to several of their knights to descend into the arena. It is 
recorded that he stretched over the circus an awning of silk, the 
rarest and most precious production of the East. He also opened a 
new Forum and worshipped publicly in the temple of ‘ Venus, his 
ancestress,’ the patroness of his house, for whom he had woven a 
breastplate of British pearls, and whose name he had made his 
watchword on the days of his greatest victories. 

These ceremonies took place in September. As soon as they 
were completed the Imperator quitted Rome once more to suppress 
the last revolt of the vanquished republicans in Spain. While the 
event of the African campaign was yet undecided Cnseus had re- 
paired to the province of the West, where his father’s name was still 
held in the highest reverence, and raised the banner, not of ‘ Rome’ 
or the * Senate,’ but of ‘ Pietas,’ or * filial duty.’ He had gathered 
ground him adventurers from all camps ; and Cagsar, who regarded 
the war as an affair with outlaws and banditti, had left it to the care 
of his lieutenants, till their ill-success roused him at last to make 
an effort in person. The cruelty he exercised upon these hateful 
enemies shows how little title they possessed to be treated as Ro* 
mans. The struggle, protracted for several months, W'as closed at 
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la»& on the field of Munda , where Caesar, after being reduced to great 
extremity, gained atTaat a crowning victory. Thirty thousand of 
the vanquished perished on that &tal day, and among them were 
Varus and Labienus, and many other nobles. Cn«us escaped from 
the scene of disaster, gained the coast and put to sea, but was dis- 
covered on casually landing and killed.- Of all the republican chiefs 
Sextus, the younger son of the great Pompeius, was now the sole 
survivor in arms. He hid himself in the wildest districts of the 
peninsula and put himself at the head of roving bands of natives, 
who refused subjection to Rome, till occasion served for ^1.0. 709. 
reappearing on the public scene. Ciesar devoted some 
months to disposing the affairs bf the western provinces. The battle 
of Munda was fought on the 17 th of March, 45 ; but the conqueror was 
not at liberty to re-enter Rome till September. 

On his return the conqueror celebrated a fresh triumph over the 
Iberians ; the miserable outcasts whom Cnaeus had banded together 
were all confounded together under the*' common title of strangers 
and enemies. The triumph was followed as usual by games and 
festivals, which kept the populace in a fever of delight and admi- 
ration, Plays, it is said, were represented in various languages for 
the benefit of every people domiciled in the great city. Tlie subjects 
of the empire had entered Rome in Csesar's train, and thus in- 
augurated the union of the capital with the provinces. Kings and 
commonwealths sent their ambassadors in this mighty congress ot 
nations. Among them were the Moors and the Numidians, the 
Gauls and the Iberians, the Britons and the Armenians, the 
Germans and the Scythians. The Jews, insulted by Pompeius and 
plundered by Crassus, offered their willing homage to the champion 
who alone of all the Romans had addressed them in the language of 
kindliness and respect. Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, came, her 
crown in her hand, offering her treasure and her favours to her 
admirer and preserver. Meanwhile it "Is Caesar’s glory that his hand 
fell heavily upon none of his fellow-citizens. His affront to the 
knight Laberius, whom he degraded by making him enact on the 
stage one of his own comic pieces, though exciting among the 
citizens some remark and pretended indignation, hardly deserves to 
be remembered against the nephew of Marius, who forgot the 
banishment of his uncle, the ruins of Carthage and the marshes of 
Minturnae ; the avenger of the Sullan revolution, who scorned to 
retaliate the proscriptions ; the advocate of Cathegus and Lentulus, 
who refrained from demanding blood for blood. It is worth 
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remarking that Cicero, the most humane perhaps of his own 
party, couli hardly persuade himsell of the possibility of CaeHar 
abstaining from massacre. Far from approving the taste of his 
flatterers in removing the statues of Sulla and Pompeiua, the victor 
caused them to be restored to their places before the rostra among 
the effigies of the noblest champions of the free state. Towards the 
institutions of the commonwealth he evinced a similar spirit of 
deference. While making himself an autocrat in every essential 
exercise of power, he maintained at least in outward seeming the 
ancient landmarks of freedom, the Senate, the comitia, and the 
magistracies. But he had long before said that the republic was 
no more than a shadow, and these very institutions had been the 
instruments by which tyrants had worked out their own ambitious 
projects. Caesar could sway the Roman world unchecked by the 
interference of a Senate of which two-thirds perhaps were nominees 
of his own. He had raised the number of the assembly to 900, thus* 
degrading the honour by making it cheap, and he lowered its 
estimation still more by pouring into it his allies from the provinces, 
his soldiers, and perhaps even his captives. The Romans made a 
jest of these upstart strangers losing themselves amidst the forest of 
columns in the public places, and placards were posted recommend- 
ing no good citizen to guide them to the Senate-house. The Council 
thus constituted acted, as might be expected, with gross servility, 
which made Caesar himself blush. He refused many of the prero- 
gatives it would have thrust upon him ; but he retained, as the 
avowed champion of the people, the appropriate distinction of the 
Tribunician power, which also rendered his person inviolable. To 
the reality of power he added its outward signs. In the Senate, 
the theatre, and the circus he seated himself on a golden chair in a 
robe of regal magnificence. Apart from the title of king no token 
of royalty was more marked among the ancients than the hereditary 
descent of offices and distinctions. The imperium or military rule, 
which had been granted to Caesar for life, was rendered trans- 
missible to his children, and together with it the transcendent dignity 
of the sovereign pontificate. 

The dictatorship for life, the consulship for five years, with the 
full command of the public treasure, secured to Caesar the executive 
power of the state : The imperium gave him the command of its 
forces ; the tribunate entrusted him with a veto upon its legislation. 
As princeps^ or first man of the Senate, he guided the debates of 
the great council of the nation ; as controller of manners even the 




persontiJ composition of that assembly depended ori^his will. As 
chief pontiff he interpreted the religion of the state, and made omens 
Hiid auguries declare themselves at his bidding. He was constiv 
tuted, in fact, the autocrat of the Roman commonwealth. Never- 
theless he had assumed no title inconsistent with the principles of 
the republio, and the precedents of its ancient or contemporary 
history. 

We find it hard to conceive that while laying the foundations of 
his empire thus carefully and discreetly Csesar could have looked 
merely to the gratification of a selfish ambition. Surely indications 
of a higher aim are not wanting. To combine the various elements 
of his worldwide dominion into one national body was necessarily a 
slow and tentative process, nor did he seek to hasten it by violeni 
or even strenuous measures. It sufficed him to give it a first impulse, 
by attaching to his own person distinguished foreigners and pro- 
rnoting them to places of trust and dignity in the city ; by intro- 
ducing Gauls and others into the Senate ; by opening the franchise 
to whole classes of useful subjects, as, for instance, to the medical 
profession, who were mostly of Grecian origin ; by founding great 
colonies at Carthage and Corinth, and preparing, as we are given to 
believe, the enfranchisement of the population of Sicily, as-the pro- 
vince nearest to Italy. Cassar refrained from pampering his veterans, 
after the manner of Sulla and Pompeius, with estates which they 
knew not how to cultivate, and his military colonies were few and 
obscure. But he repaid their services by ample largesses, and he 
preferred to retain them still for the most part under his standards 
for further conquests, which he did not cease to contemplate. He 
proceeded to develope the material unity of the vast regions before 
him by an elaborate geographical survey, a work which Would 
require the labours of an extensive commission for many years. 
Another work which he undertook wj^h the same view to general 
and permanent utility was the combination in a compact code e>f 
the fragments of Roman law dispersed in thousands of precedents, 
the edicts of the praators, the replies of the learned, the decisions of 


pontiffs, and the traditions of patrician houses, representing as they 
did the process by which the ancient law of the little municipality 
of Rome had been for centuries growing into an universal jurispru- 


dence. Such a mighty work had already been contemplated' b^ 
Cicero, as the hopeless vision of the philanthropist and philosoplji^^ 
but Cassar^s practical sagacity saw that it n<;t only ought to be done, 


but could be done, and doubtless, had he lived ten or twenty yeers 
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lotiger, h« would have anticipated by six centuries the glory of the 
imperial legislator Justinian. 

One further wotk of equal utility, but fortunately of smaller ocm- 
pass, was the reformation of the calendar, and this it was given to 
the great Julius to effect, and posterity has called it by his name. 
The Homan year, even before the time of Caesar, ought to have 
averaged the term of 365 days and six hours ; so near had the astro- 
nomers of the period of Numa already arrived to the real length of 
the earth’s revolution round the sun. This year had been calcu- 
lated on the basis of 354 days, with the intercalation every second 
year of a month of twenty-two and twenty-three days alternately ; 
but another day had been added to the 354, to make an odd or for- 
tunate number, and to compensate for this superfluous insertion 
the number of intercalations was proportionally diminished by a 
very intricate process. In the course of time the pontiffs, to whose 
superior skill the keeping of the calendar had been entrusted, had 
shrouded their science in a veil of mystejry, and turned it to poli- 
tical or private ends. They commanded the intercalation of a 
month arbitrarily when it suited them to favour a partisan by the 
extension of his year of oflice, or the postponement of the day on 
which his note of hand should become due. They abstained from 
the requisite insertion at the instance of some provincial governoi 
who had made his fortune, and was anxious to come home. Their 
control over the length of the civil year had become an engine of 
state. The grievance was intolerable. In the distracted state of 
public affairs the pontiffs had abstained from intercalating since the 
year 52, and had even then left the civil calendar some weeks in 
advance of the real time. Since that date each year had reckoned 
only 355 days, and the civil equinox had got eighty days in advance 
of the astronomical. The consuls, accordingly, who were supposed 
to enter on their office the l^t of January, B.c. 46, really commenced 
their functions on October the 13th, 47. The confusion hence result • 
ing may be easily imagined. The Roman seasons were marked by 
appropriate festix als assigned to certain fixed days, and associated 
with the religious worship of the people. At the period of harvest 
and vintage, for instance, seasonable offerings were made, which it 
was no longer possible to provide on the days assigned for them. 
The husbandman rejected the use of the calendar altogether, and 
depended on his own rude observations of the planets. 

Cassar had acquired a complete knowledge of astronomy, in 
which his duties as chief pontiff might give him a particular in- 
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terest. He composed a tmitise on the subject, whictt long retained 
i<8 value as a technical exposition. With the help of Sosigenes, the 
great master of the science at the time, he devised the calendar 
which is still known as the Julian, with a slight error which grew 
in the course of centuries into importance, and required the cor- 
rection of Pope Gregory XIIL, in the year 1652 ; a correction, 
however, which was not adopted in England till the niiddle of the 
Last century. The basis of Caesar’s reform was that the commence- 
ment of the new era should coincide with the first new moon alter 
the shortest day. In order to make the year of the city 749 (b.c. 45) 
thus begin, ninety days required to be added to the current year. In 
the first place, an intercalary month of twenty-three days was in- 
serted between the 23rd and 24th of February, and at the end of 
November two new months were added of thirty days each, to- 
gether with a supplementary addition of seven days more. The 
period which was marked by these ^additions received vulgarly 
the appellation of ‘the year of confusion; ’ but ‘ the last year of 
confusion,’ it has been justly remarked, would have been its more 
appropriate title. 

Like almost all the great men of Rome, Caesar had moreover a 
passion for material construction. Of all the works, however, that 
he designed, few were completed, many were not even commenced, 
and none have left any vestiges of importance. The substructions 
of his basilica and his forum may, indeed, still be partially traced ; 
but the design he conceived of extending the pomoorium of the city 
was reserved for his successor, and no attempt was ever made to 
turn, as he had intended, the course of the Tiber to enlarge the 
Campus Martius. It was not till long after him that the Pomptine 
marshes were drained, and a 'harbour constructed at Ostia. The 
Isthmus of Corinth has never yet been cut through ; undoubtedly 
there was a time, though it has long since passed, when such a work 
would have been one of great public utility. 

With all these schemes in view or in actual progress, Caesar had 
still his hours of recreation, and he shone in private life among the 
most cultivated men of his time. There is no feature of Roman 
Ilf? which we can regard with so much satisfaction as the tone of 
habitual intercourse among public men at this period. The daily 
conflicts of the bar and forum would have only embittered their 
mutual feelings had they not been accompanied by the humanizing 
influence of social discussion on the neutral topics of literature and 
philosophy. The private intercourse of the great statesmen of 
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Home is described as full of modest dignity and kindly forbear- 
ance. To this pleasing result every school of moral science con- 
tributed ; but none of them perhaps studied so well as the Epi- 
curean the art of making society agreeable. To this school Csesar 
nimself and most of his personal friends professed their adherence. 
Vlie circle of his intimates comprised Cornelius Balbus, an acutk. 
man of business ; Asinius Pollio, a devoted student ; A. Hirtius, 
who, like his master, both fought and wrote and talked well; C. 
Oppius, full of gentleness and affection ; C. Matius, thoughtful, 
generous, and disinterested. Among these and others of. similar 
stamp Caesar unbent from the cares of empire, and often abandoned 
himself without restraint to the enjoyments of festive mirth. At 
table, indeed, surrounded by free livers, Caesar was distinguished for 
his moderation. Cato had said of him, long before, that of all the 
revolutionists of his day he alone had come sober to the task of 
destruction. But his amou«-s were numerous, and their character 
peculiarly scandalous ; for his countrymen still professed .to regard 
the corruption of a Roman matron as a public wrong ; while his 
attachment to a foreigner, such as Cleopatra, was denounced as a 
flagrant violation of religious and social principles. In religion the 
Epicureans were sceptics, and Caesar openly pronounced his unbelief 
in the dogma of a future slate, the foundation of all religion. Nor 
did he hesitate to defy the omens which the priests were specially 
appointed to observe. Yet Caesar, free-thinker as he was, could not 
escape the general thraldom of superstition. He crawled on his 
knees up the steps of the temple of Venus to propitiate Nemesis. 
Before the battle of Pharsalia he addressed a prayer to the gods, 
whom he denied in the Senate and derided among his associates. 
He appealed to the omens before passing the Rubicon. He carried 
about with him in Africa a certain Cornelius a man of no personal 
distinction, but whose name , might be deemed auspicious on the 
battlefields of Scipio and Sulla. 

The queen of Egypt had followed her august admirer to Italy, 
and he, scrupling to exhibit her publicly in the city, had installed 
her in his house and gardens on the other side of the Tiber. There 
she held her levees for the reception of the noblest Romans, and 
her blandishments may have helped to soothe some of their rudest 
resentmeite. Cicero himself condescended to solicit an interview 
with her. She rewarded him with the promise of Greek volumes 
from Alexandria, rendered perhaps doubly precious by the recent 
confiiJgration. But the populace were shocked at the rumour that 
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Cftjsar meditated raising this barbarian mistress to the dignity of u 
Roman wife. He was married, indeed, already, to the noble 
daughter of Calpurnius Piso ; but divorce was easy, and involved 
no public scandal. Cicero himself had lately dismissed Terentia for 
alleged incompatibility of temper, and allied himself to a youthful 
heiress. Besides, one of his creatures was prepared, it was said, 
with a measure to remove all restrictions, and allow him to marry 
as many wives as he pleased, of whatever race or station. But 
Ceesar either had no such inclinations, or refrained from yielding to 
them. Cleopatra bore him a son, and continued to remain at Rome, 
but no formal marriage was made between them. 

Though arrived, as we have seen, at the summit of actual power, 
Csesar still chafed under the restraints imposed upon him by opinion 
and prejudice, and his temper assumed a capriciousness and an arro- 
gance from which he had been liitherto singularly free. The Roman 
magnates, accustomed to perfect equality in their intercourse with 
one another, were mortified at the haughtiness assumed by the chief 
of their class, surrounded as he was by a crowd of flatterers, through 
whom the independent patrician could with difficulty force his way. 
Once, wh(‘n the senators came in a body to communicate to him 
their decrees in his honour, he omitted to rise from his seat to 
receive them. A favourite, it was said, had plucked him by the 
sleeve and bade him remember that he was their master. It was 
reported that he had called Sulla fool ’ for resigning the dictator- 
ship. It is possible, however, that Caesar was at least equally annoyed 
at the rudeness of his pretended equals. After all, he was not at 
ease as the first citizen of the republic, which he still professed him- 
self to be. He was still dreaming of his accustomed place at the 
head of the legions, to whom his imperium was a real and accepted 
sovereignty. The disaster of Carrhse might furnish a pretext for 
war, and the influence of Mithrida^es, he might remember, had 
extended from the Caspian and the Euxine to the head of the Adriatic. 
He conceived, we are assured, the gigantic project of first crushing 
the Parthians, and then, returning across the Tanais and Borysthenes, 
uubduing the barbarians of the North, and finally assailing the Ger- 
mans in the rear. At the close of the year 45 he directed his 
troops to cross the Adriatic and assemble in Illyricum, there to 
await his speedy arrival. He contemplated an absence o$ consider- 
able duration, and provided for the succession of chief magistrates 
for the two following years. On the 1st of January, 44, he entered 
on his fifth consulship, with M. Antoniusfor his colleague. 
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CHAPTER XL VII. 

C Octavius begins his career in the camp at Apollonin — Conspiracy formed 
against Cseaar by Cassius and others < Character of M. Juuius Brutus — 
Assassination of Caesar — The liberators assemble in the Capitol — The 
people unfavourable to them — They negotiate with M. Antonins — An 
amnesty proclaimed — Caesar’s ‘ acts ’ confirmed, with his assignment of 
provinces to Brutus, Cassius, and others of the conspirators — Csesay s will 
and bequests to the people — His funeral obsequies in the Forum — Artful 
harangue of Antonius — Movement among the people — Antonius becomes 
paramount in the citj’ — He obtains a sanction for all Cfiesar's projected 
* acts ' — His arbitrary proceedings — Futility of the assassination. — (u.c. 7iOL 
B.C. 44.) 

'I'm: destinod lieir of Ctesar’s imperium was already in the camp at 
Apollonia, taking lessons in arts and arms under the ablest teacliers. 
'This young man was Caius Octavius, the son of Caesar’s sistei-‘s 
(laughter, who now in his nineteenth year gave high promise of futin c 
excellence, marred only by the extreme delicacy of his health. The 
liivour with which his great uncle distinguished him had prompted 
him to demand the ‘mastership of the horse,’ but this had been re- 
fused him, as a promotion beyond his years. Caesar, however, had ad- 
vanced his family from the plebeian to the patrician class, an honour 
lie had accorded to a few Gentes of great antiquity, among which 
was the Tullian, to which Cicero’s character had imparted new 
lustre. He had allowed it, moreover, to be understood that he was 
about to make the young Octavius his own son by adoption, to be- 
ijUeath him his patrimony and the dignities which the Senate had 
declared hereditary in his family. These dignities, indeed, were not 
as yet associated in the mind of the Romans with any idea of suc- 
cession. But they might easily presume that their hero was intent t>n 
securing a title on which, according to their notions, a dynasty could 
be founded. Caesar, it was reported, desired to be hailed as kiny. 
His flatterers suggested it, his enemies readily believed it, and hoped 
to make him unpopulai by urging him to claim it. One morning a 
laurel »garland with a diadem attached was Ibund affixed to his 
•statue before the rostra. The tribunes indignantly tore it down, 
the populace expressing great satisfaction at their conduct, and 
saluting them with the title of the new Brutuses. Caesar affected at 
least to applaud them. Shortly afterwards a second experiment 
was tried. As the dictator returned from the Latin festival on th«. 
Aibua mount officious voices were hired to liail him as ‘king.’ A 
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low and stifled murmur again indicated the disapproval of tlie 
people. * I am no king, but Caesar,’ be hastily exclaimed. His friends, 
however, if such were the real promoters of the intrigue, were nf»t 
yet satisfied that the prize was beyond his reach. On the 15th of 
February, the day of the Lupercalia Csesar was seated on his gilded 
chair before the rostra, to preside or6r that popular festival* The 
consul Antonins was the chief performer in the ceremonies. He 
ran his course through the multitude, stripped to the waist, striking 
ihe women with a thong of goatskin, a charm which was suppQSi il 
to avert sterility. Approaching the seat of the dictator, he drew 
from his girdle a diadem, and made as if he would offer it to him, 
exclaiming that it was the gift of the Roman people. There was 
some faint applause, but Caesar affected to put the diadem from 
him, and a loud burst of genuine applause succeeded. Antonius 
presented it a second time, with no better success. *I am not 
king,’ repeated Caesar, ‘the only king , of the Romans is Jupiter;’ 
and he ordered the diadem to be removed and suspended in the 
temple in the Capitol. 

The tone in which Caesar repudiated these offers baffled any 
attempt to excite the popular feeling against him. But among the 
nobles were many who cherished bitter hostility towards him. 
The presumption of any one man to lord it permanently over them 
rankled deeply in their bosoms. A plot was formed for his destruc- 
tion, which embraced sixty or even eighty conspirators, and among 
them not a few who professed the warmest devotion to him. Deci- 
mus Brutus had received from him the government of the Cisal- 
pine, and was already designated as consul for a future year. 
Trebonius had ju.st quitted the con.sulship for the government of 
Asia. Casca, Cimber, and others, had received various marks of his 
favour. Yet all these men now joined in the intrigue against 
his life. The most active conspirator, and perhaps the author of 
the design, was C. Cassius, who had recently been appointed praetor. 
An Epicurean in sentiment and temper, he cared little for liberty 
or the republic, to which he had proved himself unfaithful. But 
he was by nature vain and vindictive ; his temper fluctuated be- 
tween mean subservience and rude independence. His sharp and 
acrid humour had not escaped the observation of Caesar, by whom 
the pale and lean were accounted dangerous, and who loved, as he 
said, the company of the sleek and light-hearted. 

The con.spirators required the charm of a popular name to 
sanction their projected tyrannicide. M. Junius Brutus, the nephew 
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01 Cato, pretended to trace hia descent from a third son of the founder 
of lihe republic, whose elder brothers had perished by the axe of the 
lictor. His mother Servilia derived her lineage from the renowned 
Ahala, the slayer of Spurius Maelius. But, far from inheriting the 
seal of his progenitors, the Brutus of the expiring free state had 
acquiesced in Caesar's usurpation with less apparent reluctance than 
perhaps any other of the PompeiaAs. Despondent in her hour of 
distress, he had been the last to join, the earliest to desert, the banner 
of the republic. After Pharsalia he was the first to seek refuge in 
the camp of the victor ; in the city he was the foremost to court 
the friendsliip of the dictator. He was zealous in serving his 
interests in important charges, nor did he blush to govern the Cisal- 
pine for Caesar while his uncle still held Utica against him. A 
feeble panegyric of the sturdy sage whom he had abandoned while 
he affected to adopt his principles, seemed to Brutus a sufficient 
tribute to his virtues. He had divorced his wife Claudia to espouse 
the philosopher's daughter Porcia, a woman of more masculine spirit 
than his own. But, thus doubly connected with strength and virtue, 
Brutus had failed nevertheless to acquire the firmness which nature 
had denied him. Wliile professing the character of a student he 
still courted public life for the sake of its emoluments. His 
greed of money had been sordid and even iniquitous. The coun- 
tenance of CoBsar raised him to an eminence which plea^sed and 
dazzled him, and he was flattered by a saying attributed to the 
great man, which we must suppose to have been meant in jest, that 
of all the Romans he was the worthiest to succeed himself in power. 
The weakness of his character may be estimated from the means 
employed to work upon him. A paper affixed to the statue of the 
ancient Brutus with the words ‘ Would thou were now alive ' ; 
billets thrust into his hand inscribed ‘ Brutus, thou sleepest, thou art 
no longer Brutus,’ shook the soul of the philosopher to its centre. 
Under the influence of Cassius, who had married his sister, he was 
led to embrace the schemes of the conspirators, and assumed the 
place of chief adviser which they pretended to ofier him. His 
renowned name became at once a charm of potency. The plot 
ripened to its execution. As long as Csesar remained at Rome his 
fearless demeanour exposed him to the daggers of assassins, for 
he had dismissed the guard which had been appointed him, and 
daily appeared in public with no other attendance than that of his 
uriartned companions, for the wearing of arms in the city was not a 
Uoiiian custom. To the remonstrances of his friends he replied that, 
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if danger was at hand, it was better to die at once than live always 
in fear of dying. But from the moment he should withdraw from 
the city to the camp his safety would be assured by the ^fidelity 
of the soldiers. It was apprehended, not without reason, that once 
more at the head of the legions he would not return as a citizen 
to Rome. He had promised, it was said, to restore the famous towers 
of Ilium, the cradle of the people of JEneas and Romulus. Possibly 
he might transfer thither the throne which the pride of the Romans 
would not suffer him to establish in the Capitol. Or, if the charms 
of Cleopatra should still retain their power, he might take up his 
abode in Alexandria, and remove the seat of empire to the shrine 
of the Macedonian conqueror. 

Such considerations as these forbade delay. The preparations 
for the imperator’s departure were almost complete. The Senate 
was convened for the Ides of March, the 15th day of the month. On 
this day, as soon as he should enter the curia, it was determined to 
strike the blow. The prediction was already current that the 
hies of March should be fatal to him. Still he refused to take 
any precautions. Calpumia dreamed a fearful dream ; the victims 
presented evil omens. At the last moment Ca3sar showed some 
signs of hesitation. He would have excused his absence from tlie 
assembly. On the other side, Brutus was far more moved, and 
was perhaps only rustained in his resolution by the constancy of 
Porcia, from whom he could not withhold the secret. Docimus, 
with more nerve, still urged Ccesar to make his appearance, and 
laughed him out of the scruples he had manifested. As Caesar 
proceeded along the Forum to the theatre of Porapeius in the 
Campus, more than one person pressed, it is said, upon him to 
warn him of his danger. One man, indeed, thrust a paper into 
his hand, and implored him to read it instantly. But he paid no 
heed, and held it still rolled up in hi^ hand when he arrived at the 
Senate-house. He observed complacently to the augur Spurinna, 
‘ The Ides of March are come.’ ‘ Yes,’ muttered the sage, ‘ but not 
yet passed.’ He entered the hall, his enemies closing round him, 
and keeping his friends at a distance, Trebonius being specially 
charged to detain Antonius at the door. On his taking his seat 
Cimber approached with a petition for his brother’s pardon. The 
others, as was concerted, joined in the supplication, grasping his 
hands and embracing his neck. Csesar at first put them aside 
gently ; they redoubled their urgency ; Cimber seized his toga with 
both hands and pulled it over his arms. Then Casca, who was 
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drew hk stylus, or a 'poniard concealed in its base, and 
grazed^ hie shoulder with axk ill>directed stroke. Cmsar disengaged 
one hand with a cry, and snatclied at the hilt, ‘ Help 1 ’ cried 
Casca, and at the moment the others aimed each his dagger at their 
victim. Csdsar for an instant delended himself, and then wounded 
one of bis aBsailanta with his stylus; but when he distinguished 
Brutus in the press, and saw the ‘steel flashing in his hand also, 
‘ What I thou too, Brutus ? ’ lie exclaimed, let go his grasp of Casca, 
and drawing his robe over his face, made no further resistance. 
The assassins stabbed him through and through, and he fell dead 
at the foot of Pompeius’s statue. 

When the conspirators looked around them the hall was already 
empty. The senators had fled with precipitation ; centurions, lie- 
tors, and attendants had vanished with them, and the harangue 
which Brutus was about to deliver commanded no listeners. An- 
tonius had slipped througli .the crowd, exchanged clothes with a 
slave or client, and made his way unperceived to his house in the 
Carinas. Among the citizens there was general consternation, no 
one knowing on whom the next blow would fall, or which party 
would begin with riot and massacre. Both had arms within reach, 
On the one hand Decimus Brutus had provided for his friends’ 
defence by placing some gladiators in the Pompeian theatre ; on the 
other the city was filled with Caesar’s veterans, and Lepidus, his 
master of the horse, commanded a legion outside the walls. 

The assassins now marched forth from the Curia, brandishing tneir 
daggers, and wmpping their gowns about their left arms lor defence 
against a sudden attack. They reached the Forum, preceded by a 
cap of liberty hoisted upon a spear, exclaiming that they had killed 
a king and a tyrant. The place was filled with an agitated crowd, 
but they met with no response. Dismayed at this indiflference, the 
liberators, as they now called tjiemselves, retired hastily in quest of 
a place of refuge in the temple of Jupiter, on the Capitoline. Here 
they found the swordsmen of Decimus, and under their protection 
they barred the gates of the ill-appointed citadel. As the evening 
closed some of the republican magnates came to join them ; among 
them was Cicero, who, though unconnected with the conspiracy, 
recovered hope upon its apparent success, and advised that the 
Senate should be convened immediately. But Brutus at least had 
less confidence in the authority of the legitimate council of thenatior, 
and chose to make another attempt to move the populace. On the 
morrow he descended into the forum. To him, indeed, the people 
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listened with cold respect, but when Cinaa and Dolubeila addre^d 
them they broke out into violence, and drove the disconp^erted 
patriots back to their quarters. During the past night Antonina 
had not been idJe : he had communicated secretly with CaJpurnia^ 
and obtained possession of her husband’s private treasures and also 
of his will With the aid of his two brothers, one of whom was a 
prflBtor, the other a tribune, he ojtened, as consul, the national coffera 
in the temple of Ops, and drew from thence two millions of ses- 
terces. With tliese resources in money he made advances to Lepidus, 
and received his promise of support. 

Antonins, the minister and favourite companion of Cassar, was 
regarded by many as his natural successor. Hitherto known 
chiefly for his bravery and dissipation, he was now about to display 
the arts of a consummate intriguer. Cicero stood alone in dissuading 
the liberators from negotiating with him. But they believed his pro- 
fessions of loyalty to the republic, and hoped to gain an ascendancy 
over the j)liant temper which had yielded so easily to the in- 
fluence of the dictator. It was agreed that he should convene the 
Senate for the next day, the 17th of March. He appointed for the 
place of meeting the temple of Tellus, near the forum, which he filled 
with armed soldiers. The murderers dared not leave the Capitol, 
and the discussion on their fatal deed was conducted in their absence. 
The majonty would have declared Cajsar a tyrant; but when Anio* 
iiius represented that this would be to annul his acts and appoint- 
ments, Dolabella and others interested in them resisted with all their 
might. While they still deliberated Antonius passed into the forum. 
The people hailed him with acclamations, and bade him take care of 
Ins own life. Cicero pointed out to the senators the only course that 
could relieve them with dignity from their embarrassment. He de- 
manded an amnesty^ an act of oblivion which should confirm every 
acquired right, and leave the deed of the conspirators to the judg- 
ment of posterity. In private he had declared himself a warm 
approver of the tyrannicide. But he now confessed in his public 
acts that the peace of the city and the last chance of senatorial 
ascendancy required a compromise. An amnesty was decreed. The 
next day Cicero harangued and calmed the populace. They invited 
the conspirators to descend from the Capitol, Lepidus and Antonius 
sending their children as hostages, and tlie one entertaining Brutus, 
the other Cassius at supper. Next morning all pai ties met again in 
the Curia, and the dictator’s assignment of the provinces was con- 
Gimod. Trebonius silcceeded to Asiai .Cimber to Bithynia, Decimut 
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to t^iie Cisalpine, while Macedonia was secured to Brutus, and Syria 
to Cassius, on the expiration of their term of office at home. 

Notwithstanding the power thus surrendered to the republicari 
chiefs Antonius was still master of the situation. Since Ceesar was 
not ‘ a tyrant * and his acts were maintained as legitimate, his testa- 
ment must be accepted, and his remains honoured with a public 
funeral. Antonius recited to the ‘people their favourite’s last will. 
He had adopted for his son the youthful Octavius; he had endowed 
the Roman people with his gardens on the bank of the Tiber, and 
had bequeathed to every citizen 300 sesterces. Their discontent 
with his murderers was exasperated by the sense of his liberality to 
themselves. The funeral pyre had been constructed in the Campus 
Martius, but the eulogy of the deceased was to be pronounced in the 
forum. A shrine glittering with gold was erected before the rostra, 
in which the body was laid on a couch of gold and ivory ; at its 
head was suspended like a .warrior’s trophy the toga in which the 
dictator had been slain, hacked by the assassins’ daggers. The 
mangled remains were concealed from public gaze, but they were re- 
placed by a waxen figure, on which his three-and- twenty wounds were 
faithfully represented. Dramatic shows formed as usual a part of 
the funeral ceremony, and the sensibilities of the people were moved 
by the scenic effect of the deaths of Agamemnon and Ajax, caused 
by the treason or cruelty of their nearest and dearest. 

^Vhile the citizens were thus melting in compassion or glowing 
with resentment Antonius stepped forward, as the chief magistrate 
of the republic, to recite the praises of the mighty dead. He read 
decrees which had heaped honours upon Ctesar, which had declared 
his person inviolable, his authority supreme, himself the chief 
and Father of his country. And then he pointed to the bleeding 
corpse which neither laws nor oaths had shielded from outrage. 
Lastly, moving towards the papitol, he shouted, ‘ I at least am pre- 
pared to keep my vow, to avenge the victim 1 could not save.’ The 
people had been gradually worked up to feelings of fanatic devo- 
tion. They forbade the body to be carried outside the city; they 
insisted that it should be burnt within the walls. Chairs, tables, and 
benches were snatched from the adjacent buildings, a heap of fuel 
was raised before the pontiff’s dwelling in the forum, and the body 
was hastily thrown upon it. The temple of Castor and Pollux 
stood hard by, on the spot where the two majestic warriors 
had announced the victory of Regillus. Now also two youths of 
august mien and countenance, girt with swords and javelin in hand, 
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weiti seen to apply the torch. A divine sanction was given to 
the deed ; every scruple was overruled. The people continued Uy 
pile up brushwood, the veterans added their arms, the matronn 
their ornaments, even the trinkets on the children’s frocks were cast 
jtito the fire. Csesar was beloved by the Romans ; he. was not less 
dear to the foreigners. Gauls, IberiAns, Africans, and Orientfils 
crowded around the pile, and gav% vent to their grief at the common 
misfortune. The success of Antonius was complete. The populace 
soon excited themselves to fury, rushed through the streets with 
blazing brands, and tried to fire the houses of the conspirators. 
Their nide assaults were for the moment repulsed, but Brutus and 
his associates dared not show themselves in public, and either made 
escape from the city or lay hid within it. The consul now interfered 
to check the progress of disorder, and sought means of conciliating 
the Senate, whose countenance he still needed. The Seriate had 
decreed oblivion of political offences. Anfonius proposed that Sextus, 
the last of the proscribed Pompeii, should be recalled. Caesar had 
abused the prerogatives of the dictatorship; Antonius carried a reso- 
lution for the abolition of that magistracy forever ; nor, in fact, was it 
ever revived. The passions of the multitude were fermenting in pub- 
lic riots. Once more Antonius armed his soldiers and put down their 
movements with unsparing hand. Nor did he fail to amuse the libera- 
tors themselves. He sought an interview with Brutus and Cassius in 
their retreat and offered to guarantee their security. When they 
declined to enter the city, where they still feared for their safety, but 
in which their prsetorial office required them to reside, he obtained 
for them a charge for supplying provisions which might authorise 
their absence. For all these services Antonius might ask one favour. 
He complained that he too was in danger from occult machinations. 
The Senate blindly granted him an armed body-guard. He speedily 
raised this force to 6,000 men, and thus secured himself from the 
fate of a Mselius or a Gracchus. 

The Senate had confirmed Caesar’s acts. Antonius caused this 
sanction to be extended to the acts which he had merely projected ; 
and possessing, as he did, all his papers, and having gained his 
secretary, Faberius, he could pretend or forge authority for whatever 
measures he chose to effect. Laws, treasures, magistracies, every- 
thing lay at his feet. Things which Caesar himself had not dared to 
do Antonius did in his name ; he sold places of distinction, and even 
provinces, and speedily retrieved his own dilapidated fortunes, and 
proceeded to purchase senators and soldiers and tributary sovereign?^ 
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ife bought UTur bit colleague DolabelJa, and &ced bitu in deter- 
mined hostility to the party to which he had so recently pledged 
himself. Nor did he scruple to reverse the dictator’s own enactments. 
He abolished his disposition of the provinces) and broke the engage- 
ment he had made with the liberators in depriving Brutus and 
Cassius of their promised governments. Syria he assigned to Dola- 
bella; Macedonia, with the legions Ctesar had assembled at Apollonia, 
he seized for himself. ‘ The tyrant is dead,’ sorrowfully murmured 
Cicero, ‘ but the tyranny still lives.* 

That Caesar had forfeited the protection of the laws by pushing 
his ambition beyond the limits of the constitution can admit of r^o 
question ; whether it was open to any citizen lawfully to slay him 
is a question not so easily answered ; that to slay him by private 
assassination without form of law was morally a crime most of the 
ancients and the modems generally have agreed. But whatever the 
nature or extent of the crime, the fatal error which his assassins 
committed admits of no question, and scarcely of any extenuation. 
* The tyrant was dead, but the tyranny survived ; ’ nor could any 
thoughtful statesman doubt that it would do so. Even the warning 
to usurpers was of no avail, and long experience might have convinced 
the public men of antiquity that it would not be so. No ambitious 
man has ever since been deterred from aspiring to the tyranny, if 
isuch was his ambition, by the lesson of Caesar’s assassination. Within 
a week after his death Antonius had set himself up as a second tyrant, 
hardly less powerful, hardly more disguised, than the first. Another 
aspirant was about to enter upon the scene ; a third tyrant, more 
powerful than either Caesar or Antonius, but craftier and more for- 
tunate, was about to seize the sovereignty, and establish the Empire 
of Home. 
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CHAI*TER XLVIII. 

MctaTiiiB returns to Rome, and claims the inheritance of C»sar — Antonins 
disregards his pretensions — The Senate and people favour him — The libera* 
tors assume command in their provinces — Antonius attacks Cicero in the 
Senate — Cicero retorts — The Philippics or speeches against Antonius- - 
Octavius seduces some legions of Antonius — Antonius betakes himself to 
the Cisalpine — Octavius joins the consuls in making war upon him — 
Antonius defejits Pansa, but is defeated by Hirtius— Both the consuls slain 
— The republicans resume confidence — Octavius suddenly combines with 
Antonius — Octavius becomes consul — Rout and death of Decimus Brutus — 
Compact between Octavius, Antonius, and Lepidus. or second Triumvirate 
— The proscriptions at Rome, and murder of Cicero — The triumvirs pre- 
pare for war against the republican leaders. — (b.c. 44-42.) 

Among the legions at Apollonia the young C. Octavius had spent 
B<)nie months, and the address with which he had attached them to 
himself gave token of the genius he was soon to display in a wider 
theatre. Surprised amidst his juvenile exercises by the news of 
CflBsar’s assassination, he was not yet aware of the perilous inherit- 
ance bequeathed him. But his mother’s letters from Rome, remind-i| 
ing him of the dictator’s favour and of his nearness to him in blood, Ij 
Inflamed his hopes, and determined him to return to the city and^ 
brave every danger. Ilis friends would have dissuaded him, but 
the legions pledged themselves to support him, and he went his way 
without hesitation, and threw himself almost alone on the coast of 
Apulia. Copies of the will and of the Senate’s decrees were here 
sent him, whereupon he boldly assumed the designation of Caius 
Julius Caesar Octavianus, and presented himself to the soldiers at 
Brundisium as the adopted son of the great imperator. lie was 
received with acclamations ; the friends and freedmen of the dictator 
flocked around him ; the veterans of the colonies drew their swords 
and offered to avenge him. But the young adventurer was cautious. 
He declined the use or display of force. He addressed the Senate 
in mild and temperate language, claiming as a private citizen the 
inheritance of a deceased father. Arriving at Cumae, he learnt that 
Cicero warf sojourning in the neighbourhood. He went to visit 
him, and readily persuaded the desponding patriot of the loyal 
moderation of his views. At the end of April he entered Rome. 
Antonius was absent at the moment on a progress through the 
peninsula, confirming his old allies and securing new ones. 
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Octavius, — to retain the name by which he is best known, — was 
at this time still under nineteen years of age. In vain did his mother 
Atia and his stepfather Philippus warn him to desist from claiming 
the inheritance. He presented himself before the prsetor and avowed 
himself the heir and son of the dictator. He mounted the tribune 
and harangued the people, pledging himself to discharge the sums 
bequeathed them by his father. Tlfe consul, little alarmed at the pro- 
ceedings of the rash stripling, delayed his return to Rome till the mid- 
dle of May. But events moved rapidly, and before their first interview 
Octavius had made many friends and conciliated many enemies. While 
protesting friendship towards him he could venture to upbraid An- 
tonins with his slackness in allowing the assassins to go unpunished. 
He proceeded to claim of him the treasures of the dictator. Antonins 
replied that all was spent ; that it was not Caesar’s own but public 
money ; that the dictator’s will, by which the young man claimed it, 
would have been set aside with all his other acts but for the inter- 
ference of Antonins himself.' But Octavius, though baffled, was not 
dismayed. Relying on the sense of his abilities, and not less perhaps 
on the auspicious omens which had marked his progress hitherto, he 
sold the remnant of Caesar’s effects, as well as his own, borrowed from 
friends, obtained from his kinsmen Pedius and Pinarius the surrender 
of their shares of the inheritance, and tlius amassed a sufficient sum to 
discharge the obligation he had assumed. The people were delichted 
with the gift, and still more with the sacrifice he had made for it. 
Antonins was startled at the young man’s resolution, and amazed at 
its success. He felt that he could no longer afford to despise such a 
competitor, and attempted by craft and even by violence to obstruct 
him. But in vain ; the credit of Octavius with the people rose 
swiftly, and the consul suffered from the contrast. 

The conduct of the liberators at this crisis was timid and un- 
decided Their conferences were attended by Cicero, and animated 
by the vigorous counsels of Porcia the wife and Servilia the mother 
of Brutus, but the chiefs themselves were desponding or impatient. 
Decimus, who alone of the whole party displayed either firmness 
or forethought, had repairtid to the Cisalpine. But whether to amuse 
his soldiers, or whether he aspired to the futile honours of a triumph, 
he occupied himself in ravaging the barren valleys of the Alps, 
while his enemies were intriguing against the liberties of his country. 
Antonius had secured the six legions in Macedonia, but he wanted 
footing nearer Rome, and he intrigued with the Senate for the re- 
moval of Decimus. In this he was supported by Octavius, but the 
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Seiiate eluded the demand; and Meanwhile, as they perhaps 
expected, the mutual jealousies of the two aspirants to power 
seemed to increase. Their officers effected a show of reconcilia- 
tion between them, and they were conducted to the Capitol, 
there to swear a lasting alliance. The truce, as may be supposed, 
was hollow, and marred by fresh affronts and recriminations, but 
the veterans succeeded in maintaining a semblance of co-operation. 
Meanwhile the activity of the republicans was increasing. They 
derived fresh hopes from the attitude assumed by Sextus Portipeius 
at the head of a powerful fleet on the coast of Gaul, and by the 
legions in Syria, which invited Cassius at once to their quarters. 
Cicero urged him to seize the opportunity ere yet this command 
could be wrested from him. ‘ Be yo^self your own Senate^’ was 
the bold advice of the constitutional statesman. Brutus consented 
to his going, but was more slow to move himself. Still lingering on 
the coast of Campania he gave directions for the praetorial shows in 
the city, which he dared not attend in person. Calpurnius Piso 
inveighed against Antonius in the Senate ; but the senators, cowed 
by military force, failed to support him. Cicero, who had sailed 
reluctantly from Italy, continued for some days to keep in sight 
the coast he loved ; and when driven at last by stress of weather to 
set foot on the shores of Calabria, refused again to embark, and 
directed his steps, with mournful presentiments, towards Eome. 
But at the same time Brutus made up his mind to quit Italy, and, 
following the example of Cassius, call the patriots to arms in Greece 
and Macedonia. 

Antonius had convoked the Senate for the Ist of September. 
Cicero entered Home the day before, and was gratified with his favour- 
able reception. Nevertheless he shrank from attending the sitting ; 
solemn Supplications were to be voted, and Csesar’s name to be 
enrolled among the Roman divinities.^ Perhaps he wished to be 
attacked rather than to attack. Antonius was the first to make the 
onset. He inveighed against the absent orator, and threatened to 
demolish his house on the Palatine. After this burst of malice and 
defiance he quitted the city to indulge in the licentious pleasures of 
his Tiburtine villa. The Senate met next day in the temple of 
Concord, which had resounded with Cicero’s eloquence in the process 
against Catiline. The insults of Antonius had stung him to the 
quick. He proceeded to vindicate his own conduct both in leaving 
the city and in returning to it. Refraining from any allusion to the 
tyrannicide, he analysed the subsequent measures of Antonius, and 
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: d«n<^iip^ the iuccesi4ve steps by which he had abused his possessi^^ 
of CfBsar^s papers, advancbg posthumous demands, ceasing altb^ther 
to consult the ^hate, and carrying his resolutions through the 
comitia of the tribes. He had recalled whom he would from 
banishment, made what laws be pleased, appointed his own creatures 
to office, and pleaded the will of the tyrant for every act of selfish 
and venal policy. The Senate lieftcned with admiration, and their 
applause warmed the orator’s blood and redoubled his energy. 

The series of speeches against Antonius which Cicero composed 
in the course of the following months is known by the name of the 
Philippics , in allusion to the harangues of D emosthenes against the 
tyrant of Macedon. They claimed, like their immortal prototypes, to 
be the last indignant assertion of a nation’s freedom against a daring 
aggressor. In the first speech, however, Cicero still kept some terms 
with his enemy. The declamation is directed against the consul’s 
policy ; his personal habits — a moderation unusual with Cicero — are 
left untouched. After the lapse of some days Antonius returned to 
Pome, and framed a rejoinder to Cicero’s reply. It was a virulent tirade 
against the orator’s entire career, accusing him of the murder of the 
Catilinarians, the assassination of Clodius, the rupture between Caesar 
and Pompeius. It denounced him to the veterans as the secret con- 
triver of their hero’s destruction. Cicero was again absent. His 
friends had dissuaded him from appearing before the armed bands 
with which his assailants overawed debate. The two gladiators 
were destined never to meet on the same arena. They continued to 
wage the war of words, but they never saw each other again alive. 

During the remainder of the consul’s stay in Rome Cicero 
retired to a villa near Naples. There he composed a second in- 
vective, fiercer and more eloquent than the last, but its publication 
he reserved for a fitter moment. While, however, this war of words 
was raging Octavius was silently undermining the consul’s power 
with weapons more effective. With promises and largesses he was 
seducing the soldiers from his standards. Antonius learnt with 
alarm that the troops he had conveyed to Brundisium were secretly 
plied by his rival’s emissaries. On October 3 he departed in haste to 
stay their defection. At the same moment Octavius also quitted 
the city and visited his parent’s colonies in Campania, Umbria, and 
the Cisalpine, among which he collected 10,000 men. He sought 
at the same time to gain Cicero, and through him the Senate, whose 
sanction he required to invest his position with some legal authority. 
Ho addressed the pliant statesman with frequent letters, praying him 
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tu return to Home and once more save the stata^^ He i^ro^iseid him 
entire confidence and docility ; he loaded him with compliments a^d 
caresses ; he called him ^ his father** 

Nor did Antonins fail to act with energy. He rebuked the waver* 
ing soldiers for their leaning towards Jhe * rash stripling ; * but wheii 
he held forth the promise of a largess below their expectations tbay 
derided his parsimony. He offered them 400 sesterces ; his rival 
was promising 2,000. But Antonius was not easily checked. He 
caused some centurions — not less than 300, if we may believe fcicero 
— to be stricken with the axe, whilst his imperious consort Fulvta 
looked on and stimulated his vengeance. By this act of vigour, 
coupled with an advance in his pecuniary offers, he brought some 
battalions together, and repaired with a chosen escort to Rome. On 
his arrival there he summoned the Senate to hear his charge against 
Octavius, whom he accused of raising troops without official authority. 
But at the same moment he learnt that two of his legions had passed 
over to his rival at Rome. His position was becoming untenable. 
Sulla, Marius, Caesar, and Pompeius, every party leader had in turn 
abandoned the city, where the Senate was paramount, to recruit his 
forces in the field. With the command of the Cisalpine he had 
obtained also the commission to drive out of it any pretender to the 
government. He now summoned Decimus to withdraw. He raised 
his standard at Tibur ; and when he proclaimed a civil war many of 
the senators did not hesitate to join the consul who pretended to 
arm in defence of the republic. At Ariminum his forces amounted 
to four legions; Lepidus, already on his route from Spain, com- 
manded four also. PoUio was still in Spain at the head of three 
more ; and Pl ancu s, in the Farther Gaul, had under him an equal 
number. These were the forces on which Antonius, it was thought, 
might rely in his contest with the republicans. But these legions 
were separated and widely scattered f the soldiers were disloyal or 
indifferent, and their leaders had each his own private ends to serve. 
Decimus, from his central position, might intrigue with each sepa- 
rately, and cut off their communications with one another. A third 
faction was also in the field. Octavius had raised himself, or 
wrested from Antonius, as many as five legions ; though possessed of 
no ostensible command, no ofiice of public trust, still citizens of all 
classes thronged about him and placed themselves at his disposal. 
He addressed the Senate with a well-timed manifesto, which imme - 
diately recommended him to them as their true champion. Station 
ing himself at Arretium, he awaited the commencement of hostili- 
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prepared to «^d^ with either party, or to &11 upon the victor, as 
dreuinstances might direct. 

Such was the complication of affidrs in the month of November. 
Cicero meanwhile |ras working with feverish activity among the 
senators and citizens, striving to consolidate all parties against 
Antonius. He exhorted Decimus ; he caressed Octavius. But in 
the West he depended chiefly on the loyalty of Hirtius and Pansa, 
the consuls elect ; while at the same time his eyes were anxiously 
directed to the opposite quarter, and fixed upon the movements of 
Brutus and Cassius, Trebonius and Cimber, in the East. The mo- 
ment had arrived for the publication of the second Philippic. The 
satire came forth from the orator’s desk fortified with the approbation 
of his private friends, and polished to the keenest edge by repeated 
touches from the great master himseH. It spoke in language loud 
and decided. It branded Ctesar as a traitor and a tyrant, Antonius 
as a monster. The author himself it represented as the stay of the 
commonwealth, the general' object of hatred to. every hater of his 
country. It called on every citizen to arm with frantic earnestness. 
The effect was electrical. The picture drawn of Antonius struck 
the people with horror. The Senate was nerved with courage to 
defy him. The consuls elect were fixed at once in the interests of 
the republic by the acclamations which hailed this manifesto of her 
wrongs. Cicero, not unjustly elated by the applause which echoed 
around him, believed himself now the mediator between all parties, 
the actual chief of the commonwealth. It was the noblest as it was 
the purest triumph of any Roman since the days of Africanus or 
Camillus. It was the just reward of so many years of self-devotion, 
and all our painful sense of the weaknesses by which that career 
had been disfigured, give way to the heartfelt pleasure of contem- 
plating it. 

Antonius had already tak.en the field, and confined Decimus to 
the walls of Mutina. The Senate, at Cicero’s behest, urged Octa- 
vius to attack him, heaping honours upon himself and rewards 
upon his soldiers. Antonius had still friends who pleaded with 
them for forbearance, and Hirtius and Pansa made yet an effort to 
preserve peace. Envoys were sent, negotiations were opened, but 
all foiled. Cicero was loud and furious. He was sustained by 
u 0 . 711 . favourable accounts from Brutus and Cassius, and the 
B.c. 48. prospect of aid from Sextus. Early in the year 43 Hirtius 
and Octavius took the field, and Pansa joined them in the spring 
with fresh levies. In the absence of the consuls Cicero, thougli 
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without an office, was allowed to take the helm of affidrs. He 
poured forth in rapid succession hv> animated harangues against 
Antonius; he breathed confidence into the desponding, and re- 
doubled the efforts of the brave. Clothed in the garb of war he 
traversed the streets, calling for contributions to the public cat^ 
and filling the treasury with fines levied upon the malcontents. At 
the same time he maintaineJ an active correspondence with the 
chiefs in the provinces, assured each in turn of the constancy of all 
the others, and bruited h.T and wide the high spirit of the veterans, 
the devotion of the people, the fidelity of the generals, and their 
abundant resources. 

On the approach of Hirtius and Octavius Antonius broke up 
from his lines before Mutina, and advanced towards them. He ke]>t 
up some negotiations with them ; but suddenly turning round upon 
Pansa, who was on his way to join them, defeated and mortally 
wounded him. Hirtius, however, was at hand to save the shattered 
force from utter rout, and himself engaged the victor a few days 
later, with the support of Octavius. On this occasion the Antonians 
were in their turn driven into their camp ; but Hirtius fell in the 
engagement, and thus both the consuls were stricken down at the 
same moment. At a later period rumours were allowed to circulate 
that this strange fatality was not altogether accidental ; that Octa- 
vius himself had struck Hirtius in the back ; that he had caused a 
surgeon to rub poison into Pansa’s wound. The Senate and people, 
howevt^r, at Rome forgot in their rejoicings at the victory the 
disaster which had accompanied it. The citizens carried Cicero tc 
the Capitol with the loudest acclamations. It was he that had 
urged them to the war ; in him they recognised the true victor of 
the field of Mutina. The contest they believed to be at an end. 
Decimus, they heard, was intent on pursuing the routed Antonius 
towards the Alps. Plancus, confirmed in his loyalty to the Senafe, 
was descending from the North, to block the passes into Gaul. 
At the same moment some successes of Cassius against Dolabella, 
and the progress of Brutus in Macedonia, and of Sextus on the sea, 
all concurred to increase their confidence. 

Before he expired the consul Pansa, it is said, had called 
Octavius to his bedside and advertised him of the hatred the Senate 
really bore him, of the treachery they meditated towards him, and 
assured him that his only chance of safety lay in a prompt recon- 
ciliation with Antonius Nor did the young aspirant stand in need 
oi any such suggestions. He had already arranged for a quarrel 
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pecimu«^\,and declared that the murder of h» father Caesar 
dibxiid never be forgiven. He now let Antonius xinderstand diat he 
had no wish to, crush him. He refrained from interfering to pre- 
vent his making a jui^ion with Lepidus in the Transalpine. Plancus 
terminated his long indecision by throwing himself into the arms of 
the party which was now manifestly the stronger. Antonius found 
himself at the head of twenty-three legions. 

This was the dreadful reality to which the Senate now awoke 
from their dream of easy triumph. While expecting the arrival of 
Brutus and Cassius with victorious armies, they had sought to 
amuse Octavius, and at the same time to seduce from him his 
soldiers. Cicero himself was prepared to cast away the broken in- 
strument of his policy. The Senate had refused him the consul- 
ship : 400 of his veterans came in a body to Rome to press his 
claim. They still refused; and Octavius crossed the Rubicon at 
the head of eight legions. The Senate forbade him to approach 
within ninety miles of the city. At the same time they accorded 
his demand, together with a largess to his soldiers. But ifrwas too 
late ; Octavius had seized the opportunity he sought, and did not 
halt till he reached the gates of Rome. Some tardy and inefficient 
measures were taken for defence, but the senators and consulara 
slipped one by one through the gates, and betook themselves to the 
intruder’s camp. Cicero, indeed, was among the last to parley. 
Octavius taunted him with his slackness ; he was alarmed, and the 
next night made his escape. The people, hastily assembled, pre- 
tended to elect Octavius to the consulship, and gave him his kins- 
man Q. Pedius for colleague. This was September 22. On the 
following day he completed his twentieth year. The remnant ol 
the senators — for many had disappeared — heaped honours upon 
their conqueror. They commanded Decimus to surrender to him 
his forces. Octavius directed the murderers of Caesar to be cited 
before the tribunals. Judgment passed against them by default, 
and they were interdicted fire and 'water. 

Octavius, now consul of the republic and leader of a numerous 
nrmy, could tre^t with Antonius on equal terms, and offer as much 
as he could receive. He made the first overtures for an alliance by 
causing the hasty decrees of the Senate against him and Lepidus to 
be rescinded. Placed between too such powers, and abandoned by 
Plancus, Decimus 'was lost. His troops deserted him by whole 
cohorts and legions. With a few horsemen he tried to escape into 
Macedonia through the passes of the Rha^tian Alps, but was baffled 
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on his way; and isfllmg into the hands of a chief named Oriittielmf 
was delivered to Antonins and put to death. The blood of the 
assassin cemented the union between the Csesarian leaders* To* 
wards the end of October, Antonins, Lepidus, and Octavius met near 
Bononia, on a little island in the broad channel of the Rhenus, mkd 
there deliberated on the fate of the vanquished and the partition 
the spoil. It was arranged, aft& three days* parley, that Octavius 
should resign the consulship in favour of Ventidius, an officer of 
the Antonian army, while, under the title of a triumvirate for the 
establishment of the commonwealth, the three chiefs should reign 
together over the city, the consuls, and the laws. They claimed the 
consular power in common for five years, with the right of appointing 
to all the magistracies. Their decrees were to have the force of law, 
without requiring the confirmation of the Senate or the people. 
Finally, they apportioned to themselves the provinces round It^y. 
The two Gauls fell to Antonius ; the Spains, with the Narbonensis, 
to Lepidus ; Africa and the islands to ‘Octavius. Italy itself, with 
the seat of empire, they were to retain in common, while the eastern 
provinces, now held by Brutus and Cassius, they left for future 
division, when the enemy should be expelled from them. Mean- 
while Octavius and Antonius, with twenty legions each, charged 
themselves with the conduct of the war, and agreed to leave Lepidus 
to maintain their combined interests in the city. Ample gratuities 
were promised to the soldiers, and estatee assigned them from the 
lands of eighteen cities in the peninsula. The troops were satisfied 
with their share in the compact, and insisted that Octavius should 
espouse a daughter of Fulvia, as a pledge of its fulfilment. 

The triumvirs now addressed an order to Pedius for the death 
of seventeen of their principal adversaries. The houses of the 
Victims were attacked at night, and most of them slain before their 
condemnation was notified to the cilizens. Pedius, a brave and 
honourable man, died from horror and disgust at the slaughter of 
which he was made the instrument. Octavius, Antonius, and Le- 
pidus entered the cit)' on three successive days, each accompanied 
by a single legion. The temples and towers were occupied by the 
troops , the banners of the conquerors waved in the forum, and cast 
their ominous shadow over the heads of the assembled people. A 
plebiscitum gave the semblance of legality to an usurpation which 
scarcely condescended to demand it. On November 27 the Tri- 
umvirate was proclaimed. The triumvirs, about to quit Rome to 
combat the murderers of Ccesar in the East,, w'ould leave no enemies 
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. ia ,&elr fear. They 4etiree^ ztot a idaBsatjre like Sulla’s, but a 
lermd prosenjption. Sitting witb a list of chief citizens before them, 
each picked out the names of the victims he personally reqtdibd. 
Each purchased the right to proscribe a kinsman of his colleagues 
by surrendering one of his own. The fatal memorial was headed 
with the names of a brother of Lepidus, an uncle of Antonius, and 
a cousin of Octavius. Again were 'enacted the horrid scenes which 
closed the civil wars of the last generation. Centurions and soldiers 
were sent in quest of the most important victims. The pursuit was 
joined by mercenary cutthroats and private enemies. Slaves attacked 
their masters, and debtors their creditors. The heads of the pro- 
scribed were affixed to the rostra, but the triumvirs did not always 
pause to identify them. 

Dreadful as these butcheries were, they seem at least to have 
fallen short in number of the exterminating massacres of Marius 
and Sulla. It is difficult to believe that the proscribed were in all 
cases hotly pursued. Cicero, one of the foremost on the list, 
travelled slowly from one of his villas to another, and was not 
overtaken till a month later. Many crossed the sea to Macedonia, 
others to Africa ; still more took refuge on board the vessels with 
which Sextus Pompeius was cruising off the coast of Italy, Some 
escaped by bribery when entreaty failed; and Octavius seems in 
some instances to have studiously contrasted his own leniency with 
the ferocity of his associates. But Antonius demanded the death of 
Cicero, and Octavius, to the horror of all time, consented. Marcus 
Cicero was with his brother Quintus at his Tusculan villa. On the 
first news of the proscription they gained Astura, another of his 
villas, on a little island off the coast near Antium. From thence 
they proposed to embark for Macedonia. Quintus, indeed, was 
promptly seized and slain ; but the surviving fugitive gained the 
sea, set sail, again landed, again embarked, and landed once more 
at FormiaB, in anguish of mind and perhaps of body also. In vain 
was he warned of the danger of delay. ‘ I^et me die,’ he replied, 

\\ ‘ in my fatherland which I have so often saved.’ But his slaves now 
shut their ears to their master’s moans, placed him in his litter, and 
hurried towards the coast. Scarcely had the house been quitted 
when an officer named Popilius — a client, it was said, whose life 
Cicero had saved — approached and thundered at the closed doors, 
A traitor indicated the direction the fugitive had taken, and Cicero 
had not yet reached the beach when he saw the pursuers gaining 
upon him. His party were the more numerous, and would have 
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drawn in kid defence, but he forbade them. He bade his dares eet 
down the litter, and, with his eyes fixed steadfestly on his murderers, 
offered his throat to the sword. Many covered their feces with 
their hands, and their agitated leader drew his blade thrice aeross 
it ere he could sever the head from the body. The bloody 
trophy was carried to Rome and set up by Antonius in front of 
the rostra. He openly exulted in the spectacle, and rewarded thd 
assassins with profuse liberality. Fulvia, the wife of Antonius, the 
widow of Clodius, pierced, it is said, the tongue with her needle, in 
revenge for the sarcasms it had uttered against both her husbands. 
Such were the melancholy circumstances with which the year 
closed. Lepidus and Plancus, who entered upon the consulship on 
January 1 , commanded the people, still full of mourning xj^.712. 
and dismay, to celebrate the commencement of their reign 
with mirth and festivity. They demanded also the honours of a 
triumph for victories, about which history is silent, in Gaul and 
Spain, ^oth the one and the other had sacrificed their own 
brothers in the proscription, and when the fratricides passed along 
in their chariots the soldiers, it is said, with the usual camp-licence, 
sang as they followed, ‘ The consuls triumph, not over the Gauls, but 
the Germans,’ Le, their brothers. The massacres had now ended, 
but a reign of confiscation commenced. All the inhabitants of Rome 
and Italy were required to lend a tenth of their fortune, and to give 
the whole of one year’s income. The consuls proposed an oath to 
the citizens to observe all Caesar’s enactments, and accorded him 
divine honours. The triumvirs followed his example in assigning 
all the chief magistrates for several years forward. Octavius un- 
dertook to drive Sextus out of Sicily, where he had established 
himself under the protection of a flotilla manned by pirates and 
adventurers, but the passage of the straits was too strongly guarded. 
Antonius crossed without delay to thc^ coast of Epirus. 
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Brotoa reeruiti Ms lemons at Athens — fhe poet Horace t^es service vitb 
lum — Brutus and Oassius prepare for war and plunder their own provinces 
for supplies — They encounter Antonins and Octavius in the two battles of 
Philippi in Macedonia— Their defeat and death — The triumvirs make a 
division of the empire — Octavius returns to Eome to plant the veterans on 
Italian land — Antonius repairs to the East, and falls into the snares of 
Cleopatra — The interview on the Cydnus — Fulvia raises a revolt in Italy 
against Octavius — War of Perusia — Treaty of Brundisium between Octavius 
and Antonius — Sextus obtains a share in the empire — Octavius undertakes 
a maritime war against Sextus — Excellent services of M. Agrippa — Victory 
ofiTNaulochus — Death of Sextus and disgrace of Lepidus. — (b.c. 42-36.) 

As soon as Caesar had quitted Greece for Egypt the cities which had 
opened their gates to him were ready— such was their real. indiffer- 
ence to the quarrels of their masters — to hail with equal loyalty the 
next claimant, Brutus on arriving in his province found the 
population outwardly republican. When he presented himself at 
Athens the citizens erected his statue by the side of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton. Athens was at this time a sort of university, at 
which many youthful patricians were attending the lectures of the 
philosophers. Associated with them, or dependent upon them, were 
other Italians of humbler pretensions, such as the future poet Horace, 
the son of a fiscal agent in Apulia. Many of these lads naturally 
joined the standard of the patriot, and were promoted perhaps to 
command in his ranks. Horace himself was made a tribune, of 
which oflicers there were properly six to each legion. We must 
suppose that the title was now conferred as an honorary distinction 
upon some striplings whom it would have been impossible to invest 
with any real authority. But the summons of Brutus was responded 
to by many tried veterans. The remnant of the Pompeian legions, 
dispersed through the country after Pharsalia, flocked around him. 
One agent of the government brought him the proceeds of the taxes, 
another officer supplied him with a contingent of horsemen, and the 
arsenal of Demetrias provided him with arms. On assuming com- 
mand in the province of Macedonia the kings and rulers all around 
came over to him, and he was enabled quickly to pverpower the 
adherents of the triumvirs, among whom was a brother of Antonius. 

Cassius, as we have seen, had previously repaired to his pro- 
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Taiaed government in Syria, vrhere the courage vitfi which hA had 
repelled the Parthians after the fall of CraaeaB had gained him 
favour and respect. He too had encountered and suppressed the 
attempts of the Ceesarians. Cicero, who had caused Brutus |Utd 
Cassius to be confirmed in their commands by the Senate, had 
urgently invoked their aid for the defence of the capital. They 
were both at the head of large fc^-ces ; neither had any opponent to 
impede his march. With all the resources of the East at their 
command, we can hardly suppose that they were pressed for money. 
Most strange it must always seem that at such a crisis the liberators 
should have wanted energy to advance boldly into Italy and confront, 
the triumvirs at the gates of Rome. Possibly they were not masters 
of their own soldiers. The legionaries did not care, perhaps, to 
engage in a bloody and profitless campaign against other legionaries 
as poor as themselves, while the cities of the East offered them such 
abundant resources. They found or provoked petty enemies around 
them, and required their chiefs to lead -them against the Lycians, 
the Rhodians, and the Cappadocians, while the republic itself was 
falling into the hands of the Cassarians. Brutus devoted himself to 
plundering the people at Xanthus, who threw themselves in despair 
into the flames of their own city. Cassius attacked Rhodes, mulcted 
it of 8,500 talents, and cut oflf the heads of fifty of its chief men. 

whole of Asia was subjected to the severest exactions. At last 
Brutus himself, though hardly less guilty than his colleague, inter- 
fered to restrain this fatal cupidity. At Sardis, where the two pro- 
consuls met to arrange the plan of the impending campaign, he 
sharply rebuked Cassius for bringing odium on their common cause; 
but Cassius pleaded his inability to restrain his followers, and 
Brutus let the matter pass with a few unavailing murmurs. 

Laden with the plunder of Asia, the armies were about to pass 
over into Macedonia. The legend says that Brutus, watching in his 
tent at night, beheld a terrible figure standing silent before him. 
Addressed and questioned, the phantom replied, ‘ I am thy evil 
demon ; thou shalt see me again at Philippi.’ At daybreak the 
stoic related his vision to Cassius the Epicurean, who explained to 
him the principles on which his master demonstrated the vanity of 
apparitions. Brutus appeared to be satisfied, but his mind continued 
perhaps to brood over a presentiment of evil. Cassius was troubled 
with no misgivings. Their troops were numerous and well-appointed, 
amounting to 80,000 foot and 20,000 horse ; and as they advanced 
they received further auxiliiaiy support before they encountered the 
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still more tiiimerotuS)1)Ut less well^supplied, of Antonins and 
Octarins, who had now joined his colleague. Brutus and CSssitls 
were encamped on twd eminences about twelve miles east of Philippi, 
their left covered by the sea, from which they drew their rewurces 
Antonius posted himself opposite to Cassius ; Octavius, on his left, 
faced the army of Brutus. ' Cassius, aware of the wants of the 
enemy, advised to refrain from adtion ; but his associate, anxious 
and impatient to terminate at a blow the miseries of civil war, 
refused to listen to his counsels. The armies engaged at the same 
moment on either wing. Octavius was unwell and unable to take 
command of his division, which gave way under the shock of its 
opponents, and bore along its chief in its hurried flight. Brutus 
believed the battle won. But Antonius had charged with , too less 
success on the right : Cassius had been driven from his camp, and 
had retired almost alone to a distance. Descrying from thence a 
body of horse advancing, he rashly concluded that the enemy was 
in pursuit, and threw himself on the sword of a freedman. The scouts 
of Brutus, sent to advertise him of his comrade^s success, arrived a 
moment too late. 

The effect of this fatal deed was utterly disastrous. Cassius had 
at least controlled the turbulence of his soldiers, as one accustomed 
to command; but the mild student who now remained to soothe 
their shame and restore their confidence could neither restrain nor 
direct them. In vain did he scatter his treasures among them ; in 
vain did he deliver his captives to their vindictive cruelty. Day by 
day they deserted his standards. Still the enemy, straitened for 
supplies, and conscious of having been half-defeated, was on the 
point of becoming disorganised. Could Brutus have refrained from 
another engagement, even yet a bloodless victory was in his hands. 
But his own fretful impatience was stimulated by the eagerness of 
the troops that still adhered tj) him ; and after an interval of twenty 
days he resumed the battle of Philippi on the same ground. Tlie 
field was well contested ; but at the end of the day the Ccesarians 
had broken the ranks of their opponents, and Octavius assailed them 
in their camp. Brutus, with four legions, kept a position through 
the night on the neighbouring hills. The next day his men refused 
to fight, and he could only gain, with a few attendants, some hours of 
ooncealment, which he terminated by the blow of his own sword, 
when none of them would do him the last horrid service. The 
victors were now completely successful ; and if the noblest of their 
loes had escaped them, many other private and public enemies fell 
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fUi^e into their bands, on whom thej did not soimple to 
Tengeance. Antonins is said to have spared some, but Octavius is 
represented as more implacable. We know, however, that he parr 
doned Valerius Messala, a close Mend of Brutus, and took 
afterwards into favour. At a later time, indeed, he admitted several 
adherents of the beaten cause to his Intimacy. Among them wai 
Horace, the baf^d enthusiast, who lived to jeer at himself for his 
recreant flight at Philippi. 

The fleet which had attended on the progress of the repubKcan 
armies carried off a remnant of the vanquished faction, which was 
content for the most part to take refuge with Sextus Pompeius and 
his piratical armaments. The victors now made a new partition of 
the empire, Octavius taking Spain and Numidia, Antonins Gaul 
beyond the Alps together with lUyricum. The Cisalpine was for 
the first time combined with Italy itself, and the whole peninsula 
they held in common. To Lepidus they did not deign to grant any 
share of the plunder, alleging against him some covert intrigues with 
Sextus. At a later period they allowed him the small but important 
province of Africa. Octavius, still suffering in health, and pre- 
tending to seek repose, elected to return to Italy and undertake the 
ungracious task of planting the clamorous veterans on tho estates of 
the native inhabitants. Antonius, more indulgent to himself, re- 
mained in the East, proposing to consolidate the conquests which 
his party had gained at Philippi, but throwing himself without 
restraint into the licentious habits of the most degraded subjects 
of the republic. Forgetting the claims of his greedy soldiers, be 
lavished upon himself and his parasites the treasures he amassed as 
he journeyed from city to city. Antonius was a coarse but easy- 
tempered man, and no flattery was too gross for him if seasoned 
with wit and boldness. None caught him more easily, none blinded 
him more effectually, none more coldly betrayed him, than the fas- 
cinating Cleopatra. He had seen and admired her in the train of 
his master Caesar, and when he required her to meet him in Cilicia 
and answer for some imputed intrigues with his enemy Cassius, he 
had already perhaps destined her to the instrument of his own 
pleasures. But Cleopatra was confident in her charms ; her wit and 
address were far more remarkable, we are told, than even the beauty of 
her person. Steering for Tarsus, she sailed up the Cydnus in a gilded 
vessel, with purple sails and silver oars, to the soimd of flutes and pipes. 
She reclined under an awning spangled with gold, in the garb of 
Venus, surrounded by Cupids, Graces, and Nereids. Antonius hinsself 
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liad aKcted tke character of Bacchus. The astonished natiaiea hailed 
the happy conjunction of the two most genial of deiMes. Baiseled 
by her splendid equii)age, he invited his visitor to land and sit at 
banquet with him, but she haughtily replied with a summons to him 
to attend upon herself. The first interview sealed his fate. For the 
{ rude triumvir Cleopatra discarded the elegance which had charmed 
the polished dictator ; she sat through his drunken orgies, laughed 
at his camp jokes, and delighted him with saucy sallies of her own, 
till he forgot Rome and Fulvia and the Parthians, whom he was 
menacing with war, and consented to retire with her to Alexandria 
and lose the world in her arms. 

While, however, Antonius was forgetting every public care and 
interest his wife and brother were declaring war in Italy against 
0 . 0 . 718 . Octavius. At the commencement of the year 41 L. 
b. 0 . 41 . Antonius and Servilius had taken possession of the con- 
sulship. Fulvia, daring and ambitious, exercised over both an in- 
fluence which rendered her actual mistress of the government, while 
the indolent Lepidus w^as completely eclipsed. The ‘arrival of 
Octavius surprised and alarmed them. He had further irritated 
Fulvia by sending back her daughter by Clodius, whom he had wedded 
the year before to satisfy the soldiers. Besides this she was morti- 
fied at the desertion of Antonius, and hoped to tear him away from 
Alexandria by raising commotions at home. She proceeded to 
foment the discontent of the proprietors who suffered by the assign- 
ment of lands to the veterans throughout eighteen districts in Italy. 
Some of these had taken up arms to defend their property ; some 
had betaken themselves to predatory excesses ; all complained and 
threatened Octavius turned from the one clasvs to the other, but 
could not satisfy both, and his soldiers were beginning to desert, till 
by borrowing from his followers and laying contribution on the 
treasures of the temples, he^ brought them back to his standards. 
Lucius had ventured to take up arms; Agrippa, the friend of Octa- 
vius, an able officer, shut him up in Perusia, and reduced him to 
capitulate by stress of famine. Octavius deemed it politic not only 
to spare his life but to send him with a petty command into Spain. 
No doubt his angry soldiers demanded the blood of some of their 
captives, but the story of the * Arse Perusinse,* or sacrifice of 300 
kiiights and senators to the shade of the dictator, is probably a 
fiction. 

The cries of Fulvia and the din of the perusian war had not 
been able to rouse Antonius from his dream of pleasure. The 
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viftion, indeed, of reigning alone like Cflesar over Aie Eoman woriid 
seema to hare >ded from before him. An attack of the Parthiana, 
however, on Syria reminded him of the last enterpriap on which hie 
master had been bent, and the old Roman lust of conquest WM 
stronger with him than the lust of empire. When at last he learnt 
the submission of Lucius, and the avowed adhesion to Octavius of 
Plancus and other powerful allies on whom he counted, he felt the 
necessity of confronting his rival in person, and demanding once 
more the full recognition of his own equal claim to authority in 
Rome. Despatching his able lieutenant Ventidius to make head 
against the Parthians, he repaired himself to Italy with some 
legions and a powerful fleet. At Athens he met his consort Fulvia, 
who upbraided him for abandoning his wife and friends; but he 
retorted more bitterly upon her, broke her spirit, and so possibly 
hastened her end, which promptly followed. Passing thence to the 
shores of the Adriatic, he made a compact with Sextus, who trans- 
ported him across the straits, and proceeded to plunder in company 
with him* the coast of lapygia The Romans regarded as an in- 
vader the man who with whatever specious cry assailed the sacred 
soil of Italy. In Sextus they had long ceased to recognise the son 
of their ancient favourite. To them he had become no better than 
a foreigner or barbarian ; it was said that he had even forgotten the 
Latin tongue. Accordingly when Antonius availed himself of the 
aid of such an ally, and Octavius drew his sword to repel him, all 
their sympathies were enlisted on the side of their defender, the 
champion of their hearths and their gods. Thus were laid the 
foundations of the young Csesar’s popularity, upon which he was 
destined to rear the edifice of his imperial power. The soldiers, 
however, were at this moment stronger than the people, and dis- 
p^'sed of their chiefs at their will. They now compelled Octavius 
and Antonius to treat. Cocceius Nerva, the mutual friend of both, 
arranged with Pollio and Maecenas the terms of a new alliance. A 
fresh partition of the world gave the East to Antonius, from the 
Adriatic to the Euphrates, where he was charged to defend tlie 
empire; the West to Octavius, with the conduct of the war against 
Sextus. Africa was now abandoned to Lepidus. Octavia, tlie 
sister of the young Caesar, recently left a widow by Marcellus, 
married the widower Antonius. The rivals, thus outwardly recon- 
ciled, hastened to Rome together, and celebrated their alliance with 
games and festivities. 

The treaty of Bmndisium threw the centre of the empire into 
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thd baacMli ^ tJiB tmly atotesman who could both 
liiid^ln^in its di^ity« ' Octavius irepressed the mutinous disponi- 
of the soldiers. At the same time he kept Home tranquil by 
regular distrib^itions of grain. He consented to make overtures of 
reconciliation to Sextus, with whom he had connected himself by 
marriai^ with Scribonia. Sextus was now invited to confer with 
the triumvirs at Misenum, and the three islands of Sicily, Sardinia, 
and (Corsica were assigned to him as his share in the empire. He 
was only requested to clear the seas of the pirates, like his illustrious 
father, and like him restore to the city abundance and confidence. 
Sextus, on his part, betrothed his daughter to a nephew of Octavius 
The three chiefs entertained one another at banquets ; not on land, 


where the imperators might be too powerful, nor at sea, where the 
naval commander could make himself master of his guests, but on 
board a vessel moored to the shore within the harbour. Neverthe- 


less Msenas, an officer of Sextus, advised his chief to cut the cable 


and carry them out to sea, which Sextus sullenly forbade, muttering 
that his friend should have done the deed, but not have asked leave 


to do it. He had not, in fact, really divested himself of his hopes of 
empire, Sextus was the first and only Roman who sought to extort 
the supreme power at Rome by his maritime ascendancy. But he 
had renounced the manners and ideas of his countrymen. During 
his ten years’ absence from Rome he had assumed the habits of a 
chief of banditti ] his friends and officers were adventurers like 


himself, slaves, freedmen, and foreigners. He affected, it is said, to 
be the son of Neptune, and pretended to the attributes and honours 
of a demigod. 


The alliance was too ill-assorted to be of long continuance. 
Sextus failed to restore some places he had taken on the coast of 
Italy. Antonius kept in pawn certain cities of Achaia on pretence 
that they owed him money. Octavius repudiated Scribonia in order 
to espouse Livia, of whom he seems to have been deeply enamoured, 
md whom he forced her husband, Tiberius Nero, to yield to him in 
tier third month of pregnancy. Sextus was the first to arm hia 
vessels and threaten the seaports, so that prices suddenly rose in the 
Roman market. Octavius summoned the triumvirs to his Lcrip. 
Lepidus promised assistance, but was slack in his preparations. 
Antonius at the instance of Octavia, with whom he was consorting, 
:*ame from Athens, and entered into counsel with his colleague at 
Tarentum. He furnished Octavius with 130 galleys, but demanded 
in return 20,000 legionaries for the Parthian war for which he was 
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preparuig. Having made thiB exchange, and atsaumed the poirera of 
the triumvirate for a second term of five years, they parted once - 
more, Antoniua leaving his wife with her brother, - speedily 
taking to himself his adored Cleopatra, Octavius declaring openly 
against Sextus, and securing by the treachery of Mftnas both Sar- 
dinia and Corsica. With the aid of Msenas he soon assumed the 
offensive, but his attempts at were unsuccessful, till he was 
reinforced by the valiant and prudent Agrippa. 

On the 1 st of January, 37 , M. Vipsanius Agrippa, after doing 
some good service for the commonwealth in Gaul, took possession of 
the consulship. To make head against Sextus, and wrest in, 
from him the command of the seas, he had to begin, like 
the old heroes of Rome in their first wars with Carthage, by creating 
a powerful marine. With this view he set to work at once to con- 
struct a secure and capacious harbour on the southern coast of Italy, 
which nature has denied it. He connected the lakes Avernus and 
Lucrinus between Misenum and Puteoli, admitting into them the 
waters of*the Tyrrhene sea, and gave to this artificial roadstead 
the name of ^Julian’ in honour of his master. There he continued 
through the year to exercise his seamen, and with them the legion- 
aries whom he meant to embark. In the ensuing spring he u.c. 7i8. 
attacked Sicily at its three salient angles. Lepidus was to 
menace Lilybaeum, Statilius Taurus to descend upon Pachynus, 
Octavius himself to assail Messana. These combinations were but 
partially and im [perfectly carried out; but Sextus seems to have 
failed to meet them with vigour ; and though Octavius himself was 
baffled and routed more than once, and Lepidus gave little assist- 
ance, the skill and energy of Agrippa at last gained him a decisive 
triumph. Sextus, defeated in the great sea-fight off Naulochus, and 
deserted on land by the remnant of the old Pompeian hosts, threw 
off his imperial mantle, collected hi^ treasures, and abandoned 
Sicily for the East, where he still looked for an as3dum from the 
favour or policy of Antonius. But the triumvir did not choose as 
yet to break with his colleague, and -when a little later the fugitive 
once more resorted impatiently to arms encounte>red and ^j.c, 719. 
finally crushed him. Already Lepidus had ventured to ®*®*®®* 
match himself with Octavius in Sicily ; but he too was quickly over- 
come. Octavius felt himself strong enough to be merciful. He spared 
the Romans the horror they might have felt at the slaughter of one who 
w^ at the time chief pontiff, and contented himself with banishing 
him^ as the most contemptible of his rivals, to CirceiL There the 
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iliustricyaB scion of the great ^milian house continued to hide himself 
more than twenty years. The feeble though faithless part he played 
in the great scenes W^nd him has rendered his name a by- word in 
history ; yet it muOT‘ be remembered that Cassar himself had ad- 
vanced him to the highest offices, a distinction he may have owed 
to some other qualifications than mere rank and fortune. 


CHAPTER L. 

Octavius returns to Rome — His moderation and prudence acquire him popu- 
larity — Antonius invades Parthia — His disastrous retreat — His revels in 
Egypt and Syria — Successful campaign in Armenia — Octavius employs 
himself with warfare in the Alps and in Dalmatia — Antonius repulses 
Octavia — He makes great preparations for war, taking up his quarters at 
Samos — The treason of ^ Antonius revealed in his testament — Octavius, 
supported by the sentiment of the Roman people, declares <>war against 
Egypt — Antonius collects his forces -Octavius contrived to laud an array 
in Epirus— Desertions from the Antonian side — His losses by land and 
sea— Battle of Actium — Antonius flees to Egypt — Vain attempts at defence 
— Cleopatra betrays Antonius, who commits suicide— Death of Cleopatra — 
formed into a Roman province. — (b.c. 36-30.) 

On the deposition of Lepidus his conqueror commanded not less 
than forty-five legions, 25,000 horsemen, and light troops to the 
number of 37,000. More than 500 galleys bore his victorious 
ensign. But the morning after a victory is often more to be feared 
than the day of combat by chiefs arrayed against the laws of their 
country. The soldiers, conscious of their strength, demanded no 
less rewards in lands and money than had been earned at Philippi. 
Octavius imposed severe exactions, especially upon Sicily, to raise 
the sums immediately required. On his return to Rome the Senate 
received him at the gates, and the people, rejoicing in the abundance 
that had followed upon his victory^, attended him, crowned with 
flowers, to the Capitol. He waived with affected moderation the 
honours they would have heaped upon him, accepting only the tri- 
bunician inviolability, an ovation, and a golden statue inscribed 
* To Cssar, the restorer of peace by sea and land.’ He declined to 
take from Lepidus the pontificate, which the laws had declared to be 
a perpetual office. 

The fate of the usurper whose name he bore, and whose eleva* 
liou he already rivalled, had made a deop impression on the mind j)f 
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Octaviua^ From the first, when surrounded by dubious iHends and 
ill-disguised enemies, the preservation of his own life had bewi his 
most pressing care, and the caution and dissimulation he then learnt 
did not now abandon him when he seemed to touch the summit of 
his ambition. Even for the triumvirate he had affected to seek a 
legitimate sanction ; nor did he ever suffer his most daring aggres- 
sions to lack this pretence of legality. Before re-entering the city 
he had read a discourse in which he rendered account to the people 
of all his ‘ acts,* and pleaded stern necessity in excuse for the pro- 
scriptions, while he gave assurances of peace and clemency for the 
future. He declared that he would abdicate with his colleague as 
soon as Antonius should have settled the quarrel with the Parthians. 
Meanwhile he restored their ancient prerogatives to the magistracies, 
and consigned the late anarchy to oblivion. The adroit administra- 
tion of his friend Maecenas reconciled many enmities. Life and 
property were secured by the institution of a cohort of city guards. 
The whole peninsula was scoured by an active police, the strong- 
holds of the banditti demolished, the factories on the estates of 
many great proprietors thrown open for the release of kidnapped 
freemen. The slaves whom Sextus had emancipated and enrolled 
in his battalions were restored to their masters where such could be 
found, or failing that were put to a cruel death as fugitives. 

About midsummer of the year 86 Antonius had assembled 
100,000 men on the Euphrates, with the avowed intention of com 
pleting the successes of his lieutenants Sosius and Ven- tj.c. 718 . 
tidius against the Parthians. Cleopatra had joined him 
on his way, but after a brief dalliance he directed her to return to 
Egypt, with the promise of joining her there at the close of a short 
and triumphant campaign. In the haste, however, with which he 
now moved, having too long delayed his advance, he suffered his 
machines to fall into the rear, and on caching Praaspa, three hundred 
miles beyond the Tigris, he found himself destitute of the artillery 
requisite for a siege. He sat down to reduce the great city by 
blockade, but his own munitions were cut off by the Parthian horse- 
men, and on the desertion of some Armenian allies he was com- 
pelled to break up and make a hasty retreat. The cold weather 
was about to set in throughout the lofty regions into which be 
plunged. During a march of twenty-seven days the legions en- 
dured hardships unparalleled in their military annals. On cross- 
ing the Araxes the Parthians at length desisted from their attacks ; 
but Antonius was still intent on regaining the festive balls «l 
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Alesandria, and hurried his wearied soldiers along witli .great loss 
and suffering. He rejoined the queen in Syria, whither she had 
adyanoed to meet him, and returned with her unabashed to the 
pleasures of the Elgyptian capital. 

The ignominy cd this shameful retreat might rival the disaster 
of Carrhae ; yet Antoniua ventured to announce himself victorious. 
OotaviuB did not care to contest the claim, and affected to maintain 
It cordial understanding with him. The conduct of the virtuous 
Ootavia was more sincere. Anxious to snatch him from the fatfil 
influence by which he was enthralled, she obtained her brother’s 
leave to rejoin him. Antonius had returned to Syria, and was pre- 
paring for a fresh expedition, when he learnt that his wife had 
already arrived at Athens. As Octavius had perhaps foreseen, he 
forbade her to advance farther. Octavia easily divined the mo- 
tive of this injurious message, but contented herself with asking 
leave to transmit the presents she was bearing to him. These con- 
sisted of clothing for his soldiers, beasts of burden, mpney, and 
equipments, together with a body of 2,000 picked men magnificently 
arrayed for the imperator’s body-guard. Cleopatra was on the watch 
to frustrate these efforts of a fruitlcwss affection, and by her malignant 
artifices prevailed on her lover to fly to her at Alexandria. Octavia 
returned with calm dignity to Rome, abandoning her reckless hus- 
band to the fate he merited. Antonius grew more and more in- 
sansible to the opinion of his countrymen. After allowing himself 
an interval of dissipation he made some inroads into Armenia, picked 

A. TJ. 720. ^ quarrel with Artavasdes, and carried him loaded with 

B. 0. 84. gilded chains to Alexandria. For these successes he 
awarded himself a triumph, which he celebrated, to the disgust of 
all Roman citizens, in the streets of his foreign capital. 

The Egyptian court now plunged again into the grossest de- 
bauchery, the queen leading way and contriving a succession of 
new pleasures for the Roman voluptuary. Her first object might 
be to wean him from his national ideas, and even to make it impos- 
sible for him to return as a citizen to Rome. For herself, however, 
she might aspire to plant her pavilion on the Tarpeian hill, and to 
dictate her will, as the poets sung, among the trophies of the patriot 
Marius. Meanwhile, to retain her grasp of her admirer as well as 
her seat upon the throne of the Ptolemies, she must keep him con- 
stantly occupied and constantly amused. Her personal talents were 
of the most varied kind : she was an admirable singer and musician ; 
*lie was, skilled in many languages, possessed of many intellectual 
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gifts 843 . well as mistress of the lighter artifices of her sex. She 
pampered her lover’s sensual appetites and stimulated his flagging 
interests with ingenious surprises ; sending divers, as we read, to 
fasten salt fish to the bait of his angling-rod, and dissolving in a cup 
of vinegar a pearl of inestimable value. Painters and 8Cul|>tor8 
were charged to group the illustrious pair together, and the coina of 
her kingdom bore the effigies and titles of both conjointly. The 
lioman legionary, with the name of Cleopatra inscribed upon his 
shield, found himself transformed into a Macedonian bodyguard. 
l\rapques were represented at court in wliich the versatile Plancus 
sank into the character of a stage buffoon, and enacted the part of 
the sea-god Glaucus, while the princely lovers arrayed themselves 
as Isis and Osiris. 

The first mouths of the year 33 thus passed away at Alexandria 
amidst licentious orgies, the rumour of which caused much resent- 
nent at Rome, where the popularity of Octavius was 721 , 
steadily rising. The heir of the dicta'tor was beginning to 
fill in the public eye the space left vacant by his father’s death. 
His manners were affable, bis concern for the public weal unwearied, 
and even the pretence he still maintained of amity towards an un- 
worthy colleague seemed amiable and gi aceful. After the reduction 
of Sicily he had devoted himself to the establishment of a mild but 
firm administration at Rome ; in the following year he had engaged 
the Salassi and Taurisci amidst the rudest passes of the Alps, kad 
defeated the Libumi and Japydes in Dalmatia, and the Pannonians 
on the waters of the Save. At the end of three campiigns a rising 
of tlie Illyrian tribes was effectually quelled, and their country 
annexed to the empire. Octavius, whose weak health had sometimes 
kept him from tlie field at an important crisis, and whose personal 
courage had fallen under suspicion, obtained in these wars the dis- 
tinction of an honourable wound. Th^ Senate decreed him a triumph, 
but he deferred its celebration to a later period. Already, at the 
beginning of 83, the rivals had entered upon angry recriminations, 
Antonins objecting that he had not received the share of troops and 
pn)vinces promised him on the deprivation of Lepidus, while 
Octavius retorted by charging him with the murder of Sextus and 
die captivity of Artavasdes, an ally of the republic. Nor did he 
fail to upbraid him with his scandalous connexion with the Egyptian 
queen, and his acknowledging her child Csesario as a genuine son o£ 
the dictator. Antonius had been making preparations for an attack 
on the Parthians, but he now quickly returned from a desultory 
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fornf ijrithin their borders, and appointed all his legions to come 
to^tW at Ephesus. There also he summoned his auxilianes and 
allies. His officers levied iresh battalions among the subjects of the 
republic in Greece, Africa, and Asia, and the aid of the barbarians 
from the Syrtis to the Caspian was invoked to swell the multitude of 
many colours, arms, and languages aasembled under his banners. 
Cleopatra appeared herself at his muiiters, attended by an Egyptian 
cdntingent, but she sent him also a numerous fleet; her galleys 
were celebrated for their bulk and for the weight of their artillery ; 
and these combined with the maritime resources of all the Eastern 
Mediterranean to form the largest naval armament that had perhaps 
ever been launched upon its waters. Yet the real object of these 
preparations was still unavowed. Antonius pretended to be absorbed 
in his accustomed frivolities. He passed the winter at Samos among 
musicians and dancers. The resources which should have been 
Husbanded for the approaching contest were lavished on a splendid 
Dionysian festival, and the new Bacchus, as he allowed himself to 
be represented, repeated the extravagances of former years, while 
the empire of the world was trembling in the balance. 

The consuls for 32 were Domitius Ahenobarbus and Sosius, both 
of them adherents of Antonius, and appointed to their office accord - 

A. ir. 732. agreement still existing between him and his 

B. C. 82. colleague. But this advantage was speedily counterbalanced 
by the defection of some of his chief supporters, who augured ill 
of a cause sustained so feebly. Plancus, who had consented to 
degrade himself for the amusement of the court of Alexandria, reffc 
appeared in the Senate and declared his disgust at the delinquencies 
of his late patron. He betrayed to Octavius the testament of An- 
tonius, which he was charged to deposit in the custody of the Vestal 
Virgins. The renegade triumvir had acknowledged the legitimacy 
of Csesar's foul union with the foreigner; he had declared their 
child Ceesario the heir of the dictator; he had solemnly ratified his 
drunken donations of crowns and provinces to his own bastards; 
finally, he had directed that his body should be entombed with 
Cleopatra’s in the mausoleum of the Ptolemies. When these aira- 
zing facts were made known none dared distrust the rumours which 
prevailed, that he had pledged the queen in his cups to sacrifice the 
West to her ambition, and remove to Alexandria the government of 
the world — to prostrate the gods of the Capitol before the monsters 
of the Nile. Octavius cast his eyes on the ground and listened 
with suppressed exultation to the general acclaim which greeu^d 
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himself a.8 the true champion of the nation, the aUserter of its prin- 
ciples, and the defender of its faith. The consuls quitted the city 
in Tvhich, as partisans of Antonins, they found themselves iU at 
ease. Nevertheless Octavius still refrained from declaring him a 
‘ public enemy.’ It was enough to proclaim war against Egypt. 
The term of the triumvirate had expired and he did not renew it- 
He directed the Senate to annuf the appointment of Anto- ^.o. 738. 
nius to the consulship, and assumed it himself with Messala 
at the beginning of 31. At such a crisis the legitimate office wai 
more effective, as it had always been more popular, than any extra- 
ordinary commission. 

Even the nobles who repaired at this moment to the side of 
Antonius entreated him to dismiss Cleopatra, and reduce the im- 
pending struggle to a personal contest between himself and his rival 
He replied by divorcing his legitimate wife, and thus breaking the 
last legal tie which* bound him to his country. Preparations for war 
were pushed forward eagerly on both sides. Antonius had 100,000 
infantry and 12,000 horse. The kings of Mauretania, of Comma- 
gene and Cappadocia, Paghlagonia and Cilicia followed his ban-' 
ners in person. Many other great potentates had sent him men and 
money. His fleet counted 500 large war-galleys, some of them with 
eight or even ten banka of oars. The forces of Octavius were in- 
ferior in number, amounting to 80,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, 
with only 150 vessels of a smaller but really more manageable class. 
Antonius had adopted Patrae, in the Peloponnesus, for his winter 
ipuirtera, but, for the better support of his mighty host, ha had dis- 
persed his battalions along the coast of the Ionian. Meanwhile his 
navy suffered from sickness and inaction. The straits of the Adriatic 
were lefb unguarded, and Agrippa, a skilful commander at sea, 
seized the opportunity of covering the transport of the Octavian 
forces into Epirus. From that moment defection commenced in the 
ranks on the other side. Domitius gave the signal of desertion, and 
the princes of Asia followed in quick succession. Antonius fancied 
himself surrounded by traitors, lie distrusted Cleopatra herself, 
and required her to taste in his company all the viands that were 
set before him. 

The defection of individuals was quickly followed by the defeat 
cf detachments. Sosius made an unsuccessful attack on Agrippa’a 
galleys, and Antonius himself was worsted in a skirmish with the 
l.md forces of Octavius. The two immense armies had been gradually 
concentrated in front of each other, on the shores of the gulf of 
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Ambracia, vith a narrow channel between them, which waa occu> 
pied by the Beets of Antonins. The position of his camp was con- 
fined and unhealthy, and the superiority the enemy had acquired at 
sea already straitened its supplies, Antonins would have removed 
the theatre of war to tho plains of Thessaly, and decided the in- 
heritance of Caesar on the field of Pharsalia. But Cleopatra, fearing 
for her own means of retreat, dissuftded him from this project. To 
his challenge to single combat Octavius returned a contemptuous 
refusal. Already did Antonius despair of victory either by sea or 
land. He prepared for flight, and was about to lead his fleet into 
the open waters of the Leucadian bay, with the intention, carefully 
disguised, of breaking through the enemy’s line and spreading sail 
for Egypt, leaving the army to retreat as it best might into Asia. 
The Cfiesarians watched these operations, and made ready for the 
encounter. 

For several days the agitation of the sea would not allow the 
ships of either party to move. At last, on September 2 , the wind 
n.o. 723. Antonian galleys remained till midday be- 

B.c. 81. calmed at the entrance of the straits. At that hour a 
light breeze sprang up, and the mighty*armament issued forth into 
the open sea. But the huge hulks of Antonius were ill -adapted 
either for advance or retreat. They were protected, but at the same 
time encumbered, by heavy frames of timber, and the fragile tri- 
remes of Octavius dared not strike them either in front or flank. 
They hurled massive stones from their wooden towers, and thrust 
forth ponderous irons to grapple the unwary assailant. But the 
Offisarian galleys came to the attack with agile and dexterous ma- 
noeuvres. Their well-trained rowers bore up and backed alternately, 
or swept away the banks of the enemy’s oars, under cover of a 
shower of arrows. They scudded round the unwieldy masses, dis- 
tracting the attention of their defenders, and protecting each other 
in turn from grappling and boarding. The combat was animated 
but indecisive. The Liburnian galleys of Octavius, the light cavalry 
of the seas, crippled but ''ould not destroy the stedfast phalanxes 
opposed to them. But while the unmanageable barges of Antonius 
rolled heavily on the water, incapable of attacking their pigmy 
Assailants, suddenly Cleopatra’s galley, anchored in the rear, hoisted 
its sails and threaded the maze of combatants, followed by the Egyp- 
tian squadron of sixty barks. When Antonius himselfj observing 
the appointed signal, leapt into a boat and hastened in their wake, 
Uie rage and shame of his adherents filled them with despair. Many 
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tore down their turrets and threw them into theibea to lighten their 
vessels for flight. Nevertheless the struggle was still arduous; 
shattered and disabled as those doating masses were, it was impose 
sible to sink or disarm them until fire was employed. Torches were 
hurled into them, piles of combustibles driven against them ; one 
by one they took fire, burnt to the water’s edge, and sank slowly xti 
the ocean. Three hundred gMleys were captured. The army on 
shore was still unharmed, and refused for a time to believe in its 
chief’s faintheartedness. It was not till Canidius himself, who com- 
manded it, abandoned his camp for the quarters of Octavius that 
the gallant legions could be induced to make their submission. 

The spot on which the Antonian army was encamped faced the 
scene of the encounter, and was marked by a little chapel of Apollo, 
called the Actium, from the point of land or acle on which it stood. 
Here Octavius subsequently instituted the festival of the * Actian 
games,’ to recur every fifth year, a solemnity which was respect- 
fully observed for many generations. * From this place the great 
battle wtich decided the fate of Rome and of the world derived its 
illustrious appellation Having destroyed the fleet and taken pos- 
session of the army of his' adversary, he had nothing more to fear 
from the minion of Cleopatra. The punishment of the foreign foe 
could be safely deferred, and the victor of Actium was anxious to 
secure the fruits of his success — the fidelity of Rome and the sub- 
mission of the provinces. He had left Maecenas to govern the city 
in his absence ; he now deputed to Agrippa the control of the dis- 
turbing forces which still agitated Italy. He proceeded himself to 
visit Greece, and received from its people, who had suffered under 
his rival’s exactions, a hearty welcome. From thence he passed into 
Asia, where provinces and dependent kingdoms promptly submitted 
to him. He proposed to pass the winter in Samos, to set the affairs 
of the East in order wuth due delij^eration, but in the a.o. 724. 
winter of 30 lie returned to Italy. Knights and senators, ;iu. 
fo' lowed by a multitude of the citizens, came forth to Brundisium 
to receive him. He listened graciously to the complaints of his 
veterans, sold his own effects and those of his nearest friends to 
satisfy them, planted new colonies in the territory of' hostile cities, 
and nnally promised an ample donative from the spoils of Egypt. 
With the beginning of spring he was again in a condition to follow 
in the track of the fugitives. 

Antonins and Cleopatra had traversed the sea in the same vessel, 
and reached Paraetoniurn, where the Roman general demanded liio 
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obd^ence of the small l:)ody, of troops that formed its garrison. The 
queen proceeded direct to Alexandria, and entered the harbour with 
her gallsy decked with laurels, for fear of a revolt of the people. 
Meanwhile Antonins had been repulsed by the legionaries, and had 
learnt the fate of his army at;, Actiuin. Despair at once overcame 
him, and, coward as he had become,^ he could scarcely be held from 
killing himself. Dragged by his attendants to Alexandria, he there 
found Cleopatra preparing with feverish energy to defend herself. 
She had murdered the chiefs whom she could not trust, and enriched 
the soldiers till she thought she could trust them. But day by 
day arrived tidings of fresh defections. All the princes of Asia 
abandoned the falling cause. Herod, the king of the Jews, offered 
to open his country to the legions of the conqueror. Some gladi- 
ators, whom Antonius had left at Cyzicus, alone remained faithful 
to him. They trav^^rsed Asia and Syria, cutting their way through 
the enemies who would have detained them, and only yielded at last 
on a false rumour of their master’s death. Then it 'Was that 
Cleopatra proposed to fly into the distant region of Arabia, and com- 
menced the transport of her galleys from the Nile to the Red Sea. 
But some of these vessels were destroyed by the barbarians on the 
coast, and the design was hastily abandoned. A second project, still 
wilder than the first, was to seek an asylum in Spain, and raise that 
turbulent province against the heir of Caesar. When this scheme 
was relinquished Antonius shut himself up in a tower on the sea- 
coast ; but Cleopatra still meditated resistance, and presented hei 
youthful son to the people, arrayed in the garb of manhood, that 
they might still feel themselves governed by a man and not by a 
woman. Presently her wretched lover crept back to his mistress, 
and plunged with her into reckless orgies till the moment should 
arrive for both perishing together. Cleopatra, it is said, made expe- 
riments of all kinds of poison on slaves and criminals, till she 
assured herself that the bite of the asp is the most painless agent of 
destruction. 

At the same time, however, both the one and the other de- 
manded grace for themselves separately of the victor. To Antonius 
no answer was vouchsafed; but Cleopatra was informed that she 
might obtain reasonable terms if she would kill or drive away her 
paramour. Octavius, indeed, was playing with her despair. He 
was fully resolved to make her kingdom his own, but he wished to 
carry the detested foreigner alive to Rome, and exhibit her at his 
Iriumph. He might be anxious moreover to secure the treasures of the 
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Ptolemies, wliicli she had it in her power to secret# or destroy. Hia 
agents suggested to her that Octavius was young and inexperienced^ 
and might not be insensible to the charms which had been so 
powerful with Julius and Antonius; and she, it seems, still indulging 
the hope of a last conquest, encouraged her lover to prepare for a final 
struggle, while she was secretly contriving to betray and disarm him. 
Antonius, indeed, continued tcf urge his solicitations. Octavius 
still refused to reply to them, and drew rapidly nearer. Pelusiuni 
(ell before the invader ; but Antonius gained the advantage in an 
affair before the walls of Alexandria. He was about to seize the 
moment for fighting, ar perhaps for flight by sea, when he beheld 
his own vessels, seduced by the artifices of Cleopatra, pass over 
suddenly to the enemy. At the same moment, and perhaps by the 
same treachery, the last of his cohorts deserted him. The queen had 
shut herself up in a tower constructed for her mausoleum. Fearing 
the violence of the man she had ruined, she caused him to be 
informed that she had committed suicide. All was now over with 
Antonius, *and he resolved himself to die. With the aid of his 
freedman Eros be inflicted upon himself a mortal wound ; but while 
yet living he learnt that she too was still alive, and causing himself 
to be brought to the foot of her tower, was drawn up by her, with 
the aid of two women, her sole attendants, and expired in her arms. 

Meanwhile Octavius had entered Alexandria. lie charged an 
officer to secure the queen alive. Cleopatra refused him admittance, 
but he contrived to scale the tower unperceived and effect an entry. 
She made as if she would strike herself with a poniard ; ho arrested 
her arm, and assured her of his master’s kindness. After further 
parley she suffered herself to be led to the palace, where she resumed 
her state, and received recognition as a sovereign from the victor. 
Octavius proposed to visit her. Attired with studied negligence, 
and with all the outward marks of distress and humiliation, alie 
awaited his coming. Her apartment was decorated with busts of 
the great Julius, and she made display of his letters and love- 
tokens. Her words and gestures were elaborately directed to excite 
his compassion, and lead the way to a feeling still more tender. 
Against these sorceries Octavius sternly fortified himself. He kept 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and replied with coldne:^ and self- 
possession. He demanded the list of her treasures, and, bidding her 
be of good courage, quitted her presence. Cleopatra was dismayed 
at her failure, but it was not till informed that she was certainly 
destined to be removed to Rome that she resolved to die. Retiring 
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his tomb «(rilh dowers, and was found the ne^' morning dead cm her 
couch, her %o women expiring at her si^. ^is^this w^:?’ ex- 
elaitoed the affri|^‘ted emissary of Octaviust ‘ replied, 

the dying Charmicto, ‘and worthy of the datighter of hin^s.’ -''Fhe 
manner of her death was neVer certainly kifbwn. At the triunipb , 
of Octavius, thus deprived of the •ornament of her tfving presence^ 
her image was carried on a bier, the arms encircled by two s^- , 
perrts, which served to confirm - the popular rumour thafiishe had 
perished by the bite of an asp, brought her for ' the ^purpose* con-* 
cealed in a basket of figs. Her child by Julius was pruelly put to 
death — Octavius could suiFer no such rival for the “ inheritance - 
exist ; but the offspring of Antonins were spared, though deprived 
of their royal succession. 'J'he dynasty of the Ptolemies ceased to 
reign. J'-gypt was reduced to the form of a province. | 

The fall of Antonius brings to an end the period of the jCivif 
Wars. The struggles of Tiberius and Scipio, of Cains an^ • 

uiius, of Metellus and Saturninua, of Drusus and Phi&pU^ 
Marius and Sulla, of Ceesar and Pompeiiis, of Octaviul BrUtus, 
Sextus, and Antonius, have at last subsided in the exhaustaon of " 
the commonwealth, and the unquestioned triumph of the latest 
vivor. The hour has at length arrived for the submission of l^h 
nobles and people to the yoke impending over them for a hundi^^ 
years. But if the hour has arrived so has the man also. Octaviiiii ^ 
and his epoch are made for each other. At^ no other period could . , 
he have fixed the monarchy on an immovable basis ; but even at 
that era none but himself could have thus fixed it. The success of 
his rival at Actium could only have given the victor a few. yeai’S of , 
reckless enjoyment at Rome ; his empire, debased and denation-r ' 
alised, would have been torn in pieces by his children or b^s lieu- 
tenants. But the pre-emine;at genius of Octavius is attested bji^h^ 
permanence of the edifice he erected. The creatioiw of his hand 
were rooted in the ancient ideas and habits of the people themselV'es. 
We have traced the views of Cajsar and Sulla in their crude legisla- 
tioiv, knd seen J^ow baseless were the fabrics of their ambition, and . 
how quickly they collapsed and. perished. We must now exainine 
the system adopted by the real founder of the Roman empire, which 
endured in its main features for moire Jhan- two cepturies; and con.^ 
tiiiued to animate with its principtlf* ihe govemmeti^ of Rome and » 
Coiiatantinople down to the commencement of history, 

indeed, it can be said to be even yet extinguish^. 
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OctavixM returns to Rome b.c. 29, and celebrates a triple triumph — He aseunies : 
1. The military command-in-chief, with the title of Imperator prefixed to 
his name. 2. The functions of the Censorship, but without the title. 8. 
The Principate, or first place in the Senate. 4. The Potestas Oonsularis in 
the city and the promnces; dirisiofi of Imperial and Senatorial provinces. 
6. The Potestas Tribunicia. 6. The Soverei^ Pontificate. 7. The name 
of Augustus — He is worshipped in the provinces — His moderation in the 
eitension of the Roman franchise— The policy of Augustus compared with 
that of Julius Caesar — Ethical schools of the day — Augustus repudiates all 
speculative opinions — Cosmopolitan tendency of the. era exemplified iu 
language, law, and religion — Augustus leans against tliis tendency, and 
makes common cause with the Senate and nobles— The Romans reconciled 
to monarchical government — The emperor’s simplicity of manners — The 
poets of the court contribute to m^e him popular. — The Senate and 
People concur in hailing him as ‘ Father of his country.’ — ( b.o. 29-2.) 

After regulating his new province Octavius made a progress 
through his Eastern dominions, rewarding his allies and dispossess- 
ing his enemies; and when these affairs were settled he still per- 
mitted himself to pass the winter in the pleasant retirement of 
Samos. He might wish some interval to elapse to allow the stain 
of. his proscriptions to fade from recollection, and that he might 
seem to return to Rome as a proconsul victorious over foreign 
enemies. When at last he reached the city, in the middle u.q. j 2 s . 
of 29, he was hailed with the most fervid acclamations. He 
must now determine whether he would elect to be a citizen of the 
commonwealth, or its ruler. The framework of the constitution 
still existed entire ; the Senate still possessed the wide-extended 
sphere of its dominion, and the people continued to exercise their 
sovereign prerogatives. Octavius himself still recognised this para- 
mount authority, professing hitherto to wield only delegated powers. 
He had laid down the extraordinary powers of the triumvirate ; it 
was as consul commissioned by the state that he had conquered at 
Actium and subjugated Egypt. His acts in Greece and Asia 
awaited the confirmation of the Senate. So moderate and loyal as 
he seemed, his popularity could not fail to be unbounded. 

The ceremony of a triple triumph, together with the shows which 
accompanied it, had reached its termination, but the imperator con- 
tinued to stand at the head of the legions which had fc^owed hia 
car. According to the laws of the free-state the imperator must 
now disband his army, ibr with the triumph his imperium had 
become extinct. But he evaded this necessity. Octavius allow^jd 
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t})e i^ate, all too prone to li^tter and caress him, to give him tne 
title of Imperator in the same sense in which it had been conferred 
upon Julius Ciesar, and prefix it to his name, whereby he became 
permanent comp^ander of the national forces, and every officer fell 
into the position of his lieutenant. The ordinary command ceased 
the moment the imperator crossed the lines of the pomoerium. Before 
the gates of the city he exchanged the sagum for the toga. An 
exception to this rule was admitted on the day of the triumph 
only. But Octavius obtained, as chief in command, or Emperor, 
the right of bearing even in the city the sword, the ensign of mili- 
tJiry power and the cloak. He cautiously refrained, indeed, from 
the assumption of this prerogative, and his example in this respect 
became a rule with his successors. They generally relinquished 
even the formal title of Imperator in their ordinary intercouise 
with their subjects, and professed to be ‘ masters of their slaves, 
commanders of their soldiers, and princes or premiers of tlie 
citizens.’ 

Having thus secured to himself the army, the instrument of 
substantial power, Octavius sought to disguise the real foundation 
of his authority by raising the estimation of the Senate as the repre- 
sentative of the national will. With this view he caused himself to 
B 6 29 invested with the powers of the censorship. As censor 
he revised the list of senators, and ejected many whom he 
considered unworthy in origin or fortune to fill the highest order in 
the state. We have seen how Julius Caesar had degraded the Senate 
by thrusting into it foreigners and men of low condition ; the trium- 
virs had followed the same policy, and the losses of war and 
proscriptions had been recently replaced by a crowd of their clients 
and retainers. The servility of this mongrel assembly had excited 
njuch disgust, and Octavius was well-inclined to retrace his steps. 
He reduced the numbers, swelled by Antonius to a thousand, to the 
legitimate limits of six hundred, and required strictly a qualification 
of property. Into the equestrian order he made similar inquisition : 
he introduced many new houses into the patrician class, which he 
supplied with sufficient means by inventing for them a vast number 
of administrative employments. 

Upon the Senate thus remodelled Octavius conferred additional 
dignity by placing himself at its head as Princeps^ a republican title, 
which, while it implied no substantial power, was nevertheless re- 
B 0 28 garded as the highest of all honorary distinctions. This 
purely civil dignity had always been held for life, and 
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accordingly Octavius accepted it in p^petuity. Xlie functions of the 
censorship, but without the formal title, he demanded for five years 
only, though he allowed them to be repeatedly renewed to him. The 
military command he speedily offered to resign, and, after a long affec- 
tation of resistance, only accepted it for a period of ten years, a term 
which he also allowed to be afterwards repeatedly renewed. He had 
held the consulship for many yeats successively, but this title he ulti- 
mately renounced while he retained its ‘powers.’ Invested 
with the ‘ Potestas Consularis,’ he*occupied the highest place 
in the city, and continued to be recognised as the chief of the State, the 
head of both its legislative and executive departments, the organ of 
its foreign relations. The Romans had been wont to remark, that 
their consul was in fact a king, constitutionally checked by the pre- 
sence of a colleague, and by the limited term of his office. Octa- 
vius, however, taking the place of pre-eminence between the actual 
consuls, was no longer restrained by their subordinate authority; 
while, the power being conferred on him for life, he became, though 
l eigning under the forms of a republic, the real king of the Romans. 
When the consul quitted his post in the city he carried with him 
into the provinces the same supreme authority which he had before 
wielded at Rome. Hut Octavius claimed proconsular authority 
together with the consular. As imperator he had divided with the 
Senate the direct administration of the provinces, choosing for his 
own all those in which large armies were maintained for the repres- 
sion either of turbulent subjects or of aggressive enemies. But his 
])rocon8ular authoi ity was extended over the whole empire ; and 
though he continued ordinarily to allow the Senate to nominate the 
governors of the districts assigned to it, he gave it to understand 
ihat the powers with which it had invested him were actually para- 
mount to its own even there also. The circle of the imperial pre- 
mirative was completed by the acquisition of the powers of the 
tribunate. This Potestas was also declared perpetual, 
though it was nominally renewed from year to year ; and by 
these annual renewals both Octavius and his successors long continued 
t 9 date the length of their reigns. The chief value of this cherished 
prerogative lay in the popularity of its name. The populace of the 
city still persisted in regarding the tribimate as the legitimate 
guardian of its peculiar privileges, and when they saw their new 
master invested for life with this pledge of their liberties they 
refused to believe that they were really his slaves. When Octavius, 
alter the death of Lepidus, assumed the dignity of sovereign jioutitl 
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and therewith the administration of the national cult, they were 
assured that their chosen champion would not exercise it as a poli- 
tical engine against their own prerogatives, and the nation beheld 
him, without fear 6r jealousy, combine in his single hand the most 

invidious instruments both of patrician tyranny and ple- 
B.C. 12* , . . , , 

beian independence. 

Nevertheless, while he was successively amassing these preroga- 
tives, Octavius discreetly waived every recognised designation of the 
sovereign power w^hich they actually involved. Antonins had 
abolished the dictatorship, and his succevssor in Caesar’s inheritance re- 
frained from reviving it. No voice was allowed to hail the new Caesar 
with, the title of * king.* Yet Octavius was not insensible to the 
value of distinctive titles. Some of his counsellors, to whom his 
secret wishes were communicated, had suggested to him the name of 
Quirinus or Romulus. But the one was a god ; the other was a 
king who had been slain as a tyrant. To the epithet * Augustus,’ 
which was next proposed, no objection could be advanced. The 
name was intact ; it had been borne by no man before ; and Octa- 
vius required no historical associations to recommend his personal 
qualifications. But the adjunct, though never given to man, had 
been applied to things most noble, most venerable, and even divine. 
The rites of the gods were called * august,’ their temples were 
‘ august ; ’ the word itself was derived from the holy * auguries,’ by 
which the divine will was revealed; it was connected with the 
fiivour and ‘authority’ of Jove himself. And courtly poets could 
play still further upon it, and pray for the Roman commander that 
he might ‘ increase ’ in years and ‘increase ’ in power. The worship 
of Octavius as a god was spreading tacitly in the provinces ; thouj^h 
forbidden in Italy and the city, it was already foreshadowed by the 
flattery of orators and poets, and the name of Augustus gave force 
to the national sentiment and, impelled the propensity to adulation. 
Meanwhile the common accents of the people continued to hail him 
as the first citizen of the republic, the father of his country, the 
restorer or last founder of the state. 

The attempt has been often made to show, from the notices we 
have received of the policy of Julius Caesar, that he had conceived 
a definite idea of the government he proposed to establish in Rome. 
Undoubtedly indications are not wanting of his having borne c<ir- 
tain administrative principles in view ; it is possible at least that 
had his career been prolonged, he would have actually modelled 
the empire according to them. It has been surmised that he 
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was prep^ed to lay down the lines of an avowed antoctmcyf toi 
mould the whole mass of the citizens and the subjects of Koni^ 
into one body politic under the sway of a single sovereign. The 
history indeed of the Grecian world had been rife for centuries, 
with the substitution of royal for republican institutions, and^ 
such might well appear to all thinking men to be the natural 
end to which every civilised* society must incline. Nor was 
Caesar the man to entertain any fear of the personal consequences ' 
which such a revolution at Rome might entail upon himself. He 
might hesitate as to the fitting moment to strike a blow, but 
assuredly no scruple or prejudice would have hindered him from 
seizing on the opportunity when it offered. Caesar was not less 
devoid of the common prejudices of his countrymen in regard to 
national pride. No sentiment would have prevented him from 
carrying out to the uttermost the policy of enfranchising the pro- 
vinces, and transforming the subjects of the empire into citizens 
throughout the world, a policy vrhich he had actually adopted in 
regard to Ihe Transpadanes and many Gaulish and other communi- 
ties. Whether he revolved in his mind the idea of extending the 
boon of citizenship more generally, and effecting an uniformity of 
political privileges in Italy and the provinces, must be always open 
to conjecture. To fuse all the nationalities of the empire into one, 
and blend together the manners and customs and laws of the East 
and the West, the North and the South, in one homogeneous system, 
might be an undertaking not too broad and liberal for the eagle 
eye and iron hand of the great dictator ; but if we ever lend our- 
selves for a moment to the fascination of conceiving that so great a 
man was not incapable of so great a project, our speculations are 
sorely thwarted by the plain fact that he did actually suffer himself 
to be diverted from his imperial schemes, whatever their extent, by 
the paltry object of snatching some Ipst standards from the Par- 
thians, and plunging into an expedition with a view to indefinite and 
useless conquests. 

Possibly the best criterion of the actual plans of Julius Caesar 
may be found by examining the principles of the government 
established by his successor. But from these last we must argue, 
not directly, but rather inversely to the former. The policy of 
Octavius— or, passing over his second designation of Octavianus, of 
Augustus Caesar — may be taken to be very nearly the opposite of 
that of his uncle the dictator. The care with which the younger- 
usurper shielded all the personal prerogatives he accepted u^ cl er the 
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forma and titles of the free state, may indicate his sense of the 
impolicy of the elder in seizing upon the kingly rule without dis- 
guise or extenuation. CsBsar fell because he allowed the mere title 
of king to be dangled before him ; but Augustus knew, and the 
Roman world wlaa profoundly convinced, that Caesar meant to be a 
king. Thus much we may infer from the contrary policy he dis- 
played himself. We*^ may further <remark that Augustus was stu- 
diously temperate in allowing the extension of the Roman franchise 
to the provincials. Whatever may have been the pressure of such 
external claims upon him, he steadily refused to gratify them. He 
insisted in the strongest terms on the superior character and privi- 
leges of the Romans, * the rulers of the world, the nation of the 
gown,’ and piqued himself on gratifying their pride by keeping 
them a nation apart from all the rest, the born sovereigns of the 
human race. In doing this he undoubtedly oppcjsed the living 
principle of the world around him. Not merely might individuals 
and communities aspire to the distinctions and the exemptions in- 
cident to Roman citizenship ; the blending of races together was, 
at this epoch, the natural aspiration of all thinking men, enlightened 
by the speculations of the greatest sages of the world since tlic 
time of Alexander ; it was urged by the daily wants of all people 
and classes, to whom a common law and common social rights were 
objects of pressing necessity. 

But Augustus, ever haunted by the fear of a blow like that 
of Brutus, and conceiving, we may believe, that tlie enmity of 
Brutus, and of the Senate and people which acted by him, had 
been mainly engendered by national jealousy, shrank from the 
policy to which Cffisar had so plainly lent himself, and purposely 
paraded before his subjects the contrary policy of foreign and pro- 
vincial repression. In this, as in other things, Augustus, it may be 
believed, wished to institute a reaction against the impulses which 
Caesar so importunately urged forward. The system of Augustus was 
meant to counteract the tendencies of the Marian and Caesarian eras. 
But this again must be understood with some discrimination. The 
second Caesar was nominally at least the child of the popular party, 
the representative of popular ideas ; he could not altogether repu- 
diate them, or abdicate the position of popular champion in which 
these ideas had placed him. But the exact colour of his system, 
which had shifted its hues during his early career, seems to have been 
definitively fixed from the day when, aiTayed against the foreign 
forces of his rival, Antoiiius, he came forth, at the head of the 
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Senate, tl)e People, and the Gods of Rome, as the champion of the 
whole nation, without respect of class or party. 

Caesar and his nearest associates, together with a majority of the 
cultivated intellects of the day, had been of the Epicurean per- 
suasion in matters of ethical speculation ; Brutus and Cato, with a 
small number of choicer spirits, had pruclaimed themselves Stoics ; 
Cicero led a still snialh^r section who professed to hold a middle 
way, combining or discriminating between both opinions. Of 
Octavius it is specially remarked that he repudiated such specu- 
lation altogether, and derided the ideologists who were not content, 
as he was himself, with taking the material world as he found 
it and putting it to its practical uses. In this profession or rather 
negation of belief, there was a positive significance. All the schools 
of philosophy combined in this, that, derived as they were from 
their parent source in the lucubrations of Plato, they all tended to 
regard men as naturally equal, of common origin, common aspi- 
rations, common rights. To this general view, first faintly shadowed 
forth by the great sage of republican Athens, a vast impulse had been 
given by the worldwide conquests of Alexander, which first taught 
civilised men to look beyond their own narrow homes and con- 
tracted interests, and embrace at one view the universal brotherhood 
of man. From the time of the great Alacedonian conquests this 
pregnant idea had become more hud more prolific. The diffusion 
of the Greek language as the common vehicle of precise and culti- 
vated thought, had bound together the denizens of every city cn 
the Mediterranean, from Antioch to Gades, and had penetrated 
fiir into the interior of the three continents. At Rome all edu- 
cation was founded upon the study of Hellenic models, and the 
niastcT’S of the Hellenic intellect had acquired complete dominion 
over the upper classes of society. The Roman literature had con- 
descended to dress itself' after the fasl^on of the poets and historians 
of Attica and Ionia. The Latin language, indeed, had been imposed 
upon the subjects of the empire in every province. All the acts of 
the government viere notified in Latin, to which the Greek or the 
vernacular idiom might be appended only as a translation ; but this 
practice, too, had tended to bind the nations together, and bid them 
all look to a common head or centre. The Roman law had been 
extended into the provinces by the agency of the praetors and pro- 
consuls, and had receh'ed no slight modification itself from the usages 
of the peoples upon whom it had been partially imposed. The 
ancient principles of the Roman connublnrn and of quiritary property 
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WQnfi continually sapped by the influence of foreign institutionE^ 
more in harmony with the advancing cultivation and humanity of 
the age. Most of all were the religious ideas of the old Roman 
people assailed and undermined by the conflicting superstitions of 
the world around them. In vain had Rome attempted for two 
centuries to ward off the attacks of the foreign neologists by pretend- 
ing to interpret her own mythology and ritual in accordance with 
the ideas of her subjects in every quarter. The Greeks, the Egyp. 
tians, the Syrians, and even the Jews demanded the full recognition 
of their own creeds and religious usages. The metropolis of the 
world had become the common receptacle of all existing beliefs and 
ceremonials. 

We are assured, as has been already stated, that Gsesar had con- 
templated a codification of Roman law, which seems to mean the 
harmonising of the old municipal law of the republic with the usage 
which bad been forced upon it by the pressure of external jurispru- 
dence. He did not live to lay even the first lines of the great work 
w'hich he may have conceived in his mind. Augustus shrank from 
carrying it into execution, and seems to have even taken pains to 
repress it. It was the aim of the second C«sar to maintain the old 
law as far as it could be maintained ; to defend it from foreign in- 
cursions, and glorify it as the true source of Roman greatness. 
Throughout the reign of Augustus the two principles struggled for 
supremacy. There arose two schools of Roman lawyers, the con- 
servative and the liberal ; but the influence of the emperor seems to 
have been steadily thrown in the conservative scale. Julius had 
been liberal, and Julius was assassinated ; his successor marked and 
carefully shunned his footsteps. Nor can we doubt that Julius, a 
man of no definite belief but the slave of many undefined supersti- 
tions, was something more than a passive spectator of the great 
battle of the Pagan religion^ which was raging around him. If 
Augustus regarded his predecessor as a favourer of the general dis- 
solution of fixed creeds, he would be the more inclined for his own 
part to lend all his weight to support the old national traditions. 
Accordingly he threw himself resolutely on the task of reviving the 
religion of Rome. He repaired the crumbling temples, supplied the 
priesthoods, and renewed the earliest usages of the republic. The 
restoration of the ancient fanes, and the addition of many new ones, 
must have csist an air of renovated splendour over the city- The 
Fasti of the court poet, Ovid, setting forth, as it did, a calendar of 
tlie ritual of the year, was, in fact, a political manifesto of no slight 
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significance. It announced to the Homans that tfieif new chief, who 
h^ once saved their country from conquest and their gods from 
desecration, had now placed the one under the protection of the 
other, and bound them together by a pledge of mutual recognition. 
The policy of Augustus was on all sides essentially reactionary. It 
was inspired, we may believe, solely by an apprehension for his own 
safety founded upon the fate*of Csesar, and it was tempered, no 
doubt, by a keen practical sense of what was actually feasible and 
practicable. It was disturbed by no heated imaginations, by no real 
belief or persuasion. Augustus was gifted with a clear vision, and 
no mists of passion or prejudice arose in his mind to distort the rays 
derived from his observation and experience. Nor can we suppose 
that he was really insensible to the prevailing force of circumstances 
around him. He did not flatter himself with the hope that the pro- 
gress of ideas could ultimately be arrested. It was enough for him 
if he could divert or moderate them ; enough, at least, if he could 
persuade.his fretful countrymen that he was doing all he could, and 
more than anyone else could or would do, to maintain their empire 
on the stable foundations of the ancient ways. It is just possible 
that a man of greater genius and boldness might have moulded 
his opportunity to a higher issue by guiding the revolutionary forces 
which he strove merely to restrain. But we must acknowledge how 
grand was the result which, following his own temper, and the 
bent of his own character, he did actually effect. The establishment 
of the Roman Empire was, after all, the greatest political work that 
any human being ever wrought. The achievement of Alexander, 
of Cassar, of Charlemagne, of Napoleon is not to be compared with it 
f'tr a moment. 

A few words may be added on the general principles on which 
this empire was established. The name of Julius Caesar had been 
the watchword of the veterans who co»quered under his nephew, and 
it continued dear to the mass of the citizens, by whom the opponent 
of the oligarchy w as still regarded as the legitimate descendant of 
Marius and the avenger of the Sullan massacres. But the ablest 
writers of the Augustan era, the favourites of the court rather than 
of the people, shared but little in this vulgar enthusiasm. Virgil 
and Horace have no panegyrics for the elder Cajsar. The merits of 
the two imperators were so distinct, that Augustus might have 
afforded to lavish the highest honours on the memory of his prede- 
cessor without throwing his own claims into the shade. But he had 
d political motive for disp.araging the glories of the hero of Phar- 
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Kilia-. The death of his rival Antonius completely cha^iged his 
temper and his aspirations. Henceforth the princeps, or, leader cf 
the Senate, succeeds to the trimdVir. as the triumvir had sti9(jeeded 
to the dictator. Augustus now draws nearer to the aristocracy 
against which in his early years he had waged a war of extermina- 
tion. He devotes to its interests without reserve ifiill the powers he 
has received from the triumphant deiliocracy. Towards so generous 
a conqueror the nobles could not long retain their feelings of 
rancour, nor persist in refusing him their support when he promoted 
to the highest offices the son of the murdered Cicero, and a friend of 
the persecuted Brutus. They listened with admiration to the praise 
he bestowed on a course of conservation and reaction, as that by 
which the illustrious commonwealth of Rome could now alone be 
preserved; a system which he is proud to call his own, though built 
in the old fcundations, and constructed with the old materials over- 
thrown by the earthquake of civil strife. 

Well indeed was this system devised both to interest the 
higher class and to tranquillise the lower. To the first it held out 
the prospect of honourable employment, while it checked the 
promptings of iiTcgular ambition; to the second it substituted 
amusement for occupation, shows and largesses for military ser- 
vice. To the nobles Augustus could boast that, if the dictator 
had refused to be crowned as king, he had himself offered to resign 
more than once the title of Imperator, which they continued to 
urge upon him. So far from taking away the life of a single citizen 
to obtain a crown, he would sooner lose his own than wear one. 
To the people he affirmed that the sway of Rome over the nations 
was now completed and assured. To his countrymen, one and all, 
he could declare that he had secured the stability of their institu- 
tions by his piety to the gods. He had bribed the Immortals by 
gifts in which they most delighted. He had set up their fallen 
altars, revived their services, and rekindled the flame of devotion in 
the heart of the nation. To his own fortunes and to the fortunes of 
the state he had attached the powers of heaven for ever. 

In reflecting upon the easy acfjuiescence of the Romans in a 
regal tyranny thus slightly disguised, wo must first remember the 
lassitude and helplessness engendered by the hundred years of civil 
strife, which had led on from bloodshed to bloodshed, till all the 
nobler families of Rome had been decimated, and the old principle.®! 
of the republic fallen into the careless keeping of a brood of bastard 
citiaens. I'he genuine Roman race must have been almost used up 
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in the desperate warfafe to which it had contributed bone and 
fiinew. Ta such a mongrel nation as the Eomans at this moment 
wre, and even to those among them who could still affect legiti- 
mate descent from the companions of Romulus, royal rule could 
hardly imply degeneracy and decay. Under the sceptre of Philip 
^he Macedonians had conquered Greece ; under Alexander they had 
subjugated Asia. The Spartanu had flourished under a dynasty of 
"kings ; even the Romans themselves, it might be remembered, had 
first proved their mighty energies under tlie auspices of a Romulus 
and a Tullus. Accordingly they were far from anticipating that 
the greatness of their country would decline under a prince’s sway. 
For the living power of the state they looked, not so much to the 
effect of free action and discussion, as to certain established prin- 
ciples of social organisation. They put .their trust, not in a free 
press and public opinion, but in the subordination of classes, the 
customs of antiquity, and the traditions of religion. Law, in the 
view of the ancients generally, was something divine and peimanent, 
the exponent of eternal necessities. Hence their undoubting faith 
in sumptuary legislation ; that is, in the attempt to restore, without 
regard to outward change of circumstance, the prescriptions of a 
normal antiquity. Hence the conviction of Augustus, or at least 
of his contemporaries, that in reviving ancient traditions he w^aa 
launching his country on a new career of growth and piugress. 

In his personal habits and demeanour Augustus carefully dis- 
tinguished between the Imperator and the Princeps. He protected 
his personal dignity by withdrawing from the familiarity with which 
Caesar had allowed himself to address his legionaries. The con- 
queror of the Gauls had deigned to call his veterans by the name of 
‘ comrades,’ but Augustus spoke of them as his ‘ soldiers’ only. But 
amidst the magnificence displayed around him, which he thought fit 
to encourage in his nobles, his own manners were remarkable for 
their simplicity. His mansion on the Palatine hill was moderate in 
size and ornament. His dress was that of a plain senator, and he 
let it be known that it was woven by the hands of Livia herself and 
the maidens in her apartment. He traversed the streets as a private 
citizen, with no more than the ordinary retinue of slaves and clients, 
courteously addressing the acquaintances he encountered, taking them 
by the hand, or leaning on their shoulders, allowing himself to be 
summoned as a witness in their suits, and attending at their houses 
on occasions of domestic interest. At table he was sober and 
decorous; he was generally the last to approach and the earliest to 
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quit boiu*d* His guests were few in number, and chosen for the 
mbst part for their social qualities. If some ribald stories were 
current respecting his private habits, they referred perhaps to the 
looseness of his early years, or obtained little real credit. Augustus 
was especially fortunate in the services of the poets he attracted to 
his court and to his person. Horace taught his contemporaries to 
acquiesce in the new regime securely and contentedly, while Virgil 
kindled their imagination, and shed over the empire of the Csesars 
the halo of a legendary antiquity. The jEneid persuaded the 
choicest spirits in Rome that the upstart plebeian Octavius was a 
direct descendant of the goddess Venus, and no unworthy rival 
of Hercules and Bacchus. And along with these, the greatest 
geniuses of Roman poetry, many lesser singers urged their country- 
men to remember in their prayers the restorer of order, the creator 
of universal felicity. In the temples on days of public service, 
around their own hearths on every ordinary occasion, they were 
invited to thank the gods for all their prosperity, and with the godi 
themselves to join the hallowed names of Troy, of Anchises and 
iEueas, the patrons of the Julian race. And when they rose from 
the evening m?al the last duty of the day was to call with a modest 
libation for a blessing on themselves and on Caesar, ‘the Father of his 
country.’ This title was, indeed, the proudest any Roman could 
obtain ; and this the citizens had long bestowed in private on their 
hero and patron, when at last the Senate took up the voice of the 
u.o. 762 . -Dation and conferred it upon him with due solemnity. The 
B.0. 2. indeed, was not sanctioned by any formal decree ; it 

seemed more fitting to give it the appearance of spontaneous accla- 
mation. Valerius Messala, one of the noblest of the order, was de- 
puted to offer the title in the name of the Senate and the People, 

‘ Conscript Fathers,’ replied the emperor, with tears, ‘ my wishes are 
now fulfilled, my vows are accomplished. I have nothing more to 
ask of the Immortals, but that I may retain to my dying day the 
unanimous approval you thus bestovA upon me.’ 
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CHAPTER Lll. 

DiTision of the provinces between the Emperor and the Senate. — Militai^r 
organisation of the Empire — T^e naval stations — The finances — hktent 
and population — Population of the city — Agrippa and Maecenas — Military 
operations under Augustus : His reduction of the Cantabri— Britain not 
attempted — .®lius Gdlus in Arabia — Augustus in the East — The standvirds 
of Crassus recovered from the Parthians — Celebration of Secular games — 
Augustus in Gaul. — Operations against the Pannonians, the Dalmatians, 
and the Germans on the Rhine — Defeat of Lollius — Crafty policy of 
Licinus — Reduction of the Alpine tribes. — ( b.c. 2y-lo.) 

Italy, the centre of the empire, now made to comprise the whole 
peninsula, from the Alps to the straits of Messana, was divided into 
eleven regions, and placed under the direct control of the praetor in 
the city. The rest of the Roman dominion was apportioned, as has 
iM^en said, between the Emperor and the Senate. The Imperial 
provinces were the Tarraconensis and Lusitania, in Spain ; the whole 
of Gaul beyond the Alps divided into several commands, including 
the Upper and Lower Gerrnanies, as tliey were called, or the dis- 
tricts bordering upon the Rhine ; Pannonia and Macedonia ; Coele- 
syria and Phoenicia; Cilicia, Cyprus, and Egypt. To the Senate 
were assigned Baetica, Numidia, Africa, Cyrenaica, and the great 
islands off the coast of Italy, Achaia, and Asia. Dalmatia and 
lllyricum, at first given to the Senate, were soon afterwards taken 
by the emperor in exchange for the Narbonensis and Cyprus. 
Before the end of his career Augustus made a peaceable acquisition 
of Palestine, annexing it for a time to the empire, which then 
extended over every coast and island of the Mediterranean, except- 
ing only the independent kingdom of Mauretania. In some quar- 
ters, as in Gaul, Spain, and Pannonia, IJhe sway of Rome penetrated 
some hundreds of miles into the interior of the continent ; but for 
tlie most part the regions remote from the great inland sea, the 
highway of international traffic, were wholly barbarous. Gaul and 
Thrace were little better than vast forests ; only a small portion of 
their soil was as yet subjected to cultivation. The great cities of 
the empire, the marts of human industry and emporia of commerce, 
were almost universally seated on the coasts, or on the banks of 
navigable rivers. The civilisation of Greece and Rome occupied, 
in its best days, a mere fringe on the borders of the* Mediterranean; 
and whei. the Ronians boasted of having subdued the world they 
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really confined their views to the countries washed by those inland 
waters. 

The entire possession of this central basin afforded easy accest 
to every province throughout its vast extent ; and the facility 
thus given to communication between them, when the police of 
the seas was vigilantly enforced, developed their capabilities simul- 
taneously, and bound them all together by the chain of a common 
interest. No empire was ever more favourably circumstanced 
than the Roman for the advancement of its national prosperity, and 
for the interchange of sentiment between all its members. So 
completely was peace the common interest of the inhabitants of all 
its inland shores, that the Mediterranean provinces were left almost 
wholly without military garrisons ; every state and town could be 
trusted to maintain its own police, and keep watch over the be- 
haviour of all the rest. Italy and Rome itself were left almost 
destitute of regular defenders ; the emperor confided his own per- 
sonal safety to a few scattered cohorts of prretorians or body-guards; 
it was not till the reign of his next successor that these battalions 
were to a late period collected together in a camp at the gates of the 
city. Their numbers rang(‘d from 10,000 to 20,000. The legions 
which constituted the standing army of the empire were relegated 
to the frontiers, or to distant and turbulent provinces. Three of 
these divisions, each a little army in itself, were stationed in the 
Spanish peninsula. The banks of the Rliine were guarded by as 
mimy as eight ; two were quartered in Africa, two in Egypt, four 
occupied the Eastern frontier on the line of the Euphrates, four 
more were posted on the Danube, and finally two were held in re- 
serve in Dalmatia, wfithin easy reach of Rome itself, if their presence 
should at any time be demanded there. The full complement ot 
each of these twenty-five legions was 0,100 foot and 720 horse, and 
this continued, with some variations, to be their proper strength 
for a period of 300 years. The cohorts of which each legion con- 
sisted were ten in number, besides its squadrons of horse. They 
were recruited generally from the rugged regions beyond Italy, at first 
indeed, among the genuine citizens of Rome in the provinces, but 
this restriction was not long maintained. The inhabitants of the 
peninsula began now to claim exemption from legionary service 
altogether, and were enlisted in the prsetorian bands only. Nume- 
rous battalions of auxiliaries were levied from the most warlike of 
the subject populations, arrayed and armed according to their 
native usage, and attached to each legionary division. Theii num- 
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bera no doubt fluctuated considerably ; but it is genari^lly computed 
that they equalled those of the legionaries, and we may thus assign 
A force of 840,000 men for the entire armies o£ the empire, exclu- 
sive of the cohorts in the capital. 

Augustus seems to have been the first to appoint a regular and 
permanent naval force. The Romans had, indeed, established their 
maritime supremacy on various occasions. They had put down the 
rivalry of the Carthaginians, they had out-numbered the fleets of 
Greece and the Grecian islands, they had seized the ships and po^ts 
of Phoenicia and Egypt. They had suppressed the pirates of the 
Eastern Mediterranean, and destroyed the power of Sextus Pom- 
peius. Agrippa had proved himself an able commander by sea, 
and he had taken pains to secure his victories by the establishment 
of an admirable harbour on the coast of Campania. It was by his 
advice, no doubt, that the emperor maintained three powerful arma- 
ments, at Miseniim, at Ravenna, and at Forum Julii, or Fr^jus, in 
Gaul. We do not, indeed, hear that these flotillas were ever called 
into requisition in regular warfare; but they kept the police of the 
seas, deterred the pirates from any renewal of activity, secured the 
free transmission of grain from the provinces to Rome, and con- 
voyed the vessels which brought tribute in money from the East and 
the West. 

The sources of public revenue were, indeed, numerous and 
varied. The public domain, reserved in ancient times to the state 
after each successive contest, had now been generally divided among 
the citizens, or relinquished to their subjects; the tribute, or land- 
tax, originally imposed upon citiziius and subjects alike, had been re- 
mitted to the soil of Italy si nc;e the conquest of Macedonia; but 
this contribution was still levied throughout the provinces, in money 
or in kind, and the capitation tax pressed alike upon every inhabi- 
tant of the Roman dominions. Mines^ and quarries, fisheries and 
salt-works, were generally public projierty farmed for the state. 
Tolls and customs were exacted on every road and in every city ; 
and most of the objects of perscmal property, both dead and live 
stock, including slaves, paid a duty in proportion to their value. 
Augustus imposed a rate of one-twentieth on legacies, but this mild 
experiment in direct taxation caused considerable murmurs. The 
great corn-growing countries of Egypt and Africa made a special 
contribution of grain for the supply of Rome and Italy. The lar- 
gesses, both of victuals and money, to the people, which had been 
an occasional boon from the early times of the republic, were hence- 
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|[»rth c(H:^feTred xagularly and systematically; and there was no more 
&tai error in the policy of the empire — though it was neither 
invented by the emperors, nor could they relieve themselves from 
it — than the taxation of industry in the provinces to maintain idle 
arrogance at home. 

When Augustus' had consolidated under his sway the regions 
between the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates, and Mount Atlas, the 
empire reached almost the farthest limits that it ever permanently 
retained. The conquest of Britain had not yet been seriously 
undertaken. Tne population these various regions now embraced 
may be computed at somewhat less than 100,000,000 ; but we may 
fairly suppose that, under the general reign of peace and domes- 
tic prosperity which long prevailed, the number continued to increase 
for at least another century. With regard to the question of tlie 
|)opulatLon of the great city, ‘ the head and mistress of nations, 
there is doubtless room for much discussion. The extent of the 
site of Rome, the number of houses at least as recorded at a much 
later period, and the numbers of the citizens to whom Augustus 
granted the customary largess, offer various and not easily recon 
cileable data. It may suffice here to reckon it roughly at 700,000, 
and to add that it continued also to increase perhaps even after the 
general population of the empire had begun to decline, though it 
may never have much, if at all, exceeded 1,000,000. It is probable 
that both Antioch and Alexandria approached nearly, if not quite, 
to the same amount. 

One of the chief cares of the new ruler was the embellishment 
of this capital. He erected many temples and public buildings 
himself, and he stimulated his great nobles to follow his example. 
In this, as in other objects, he was ably seconded, by hi-j friend 
Agrippa, who, after exhibiting so much valour and conduct in his 
behalf, distinguished himself not less by the loyalty wdth wffijcb, 
having secured beyond dispute the second place in the common- 
wealth, he abstained from aiming at the first. In the year 731 
(B.c. 23), when Augustus was prostrated by a fever from which he 
seemed little likely to recover, it was to Agrippa that he handed his 
ring, a hint, as it was generally deemed, that it w^as on him he would 
most desire that the empire should be conferred. To Agrippa he 
himself entrusted, on his recovery, an extensive command through- 
out the Eastern provinces, which made him almost an equal, and a 
possible rival to himself. 

Augustus was fijrther supported for many years by the tact and 
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prudence of G. Cilnius Miecenae. This man had adminisittrbd Hoi 
him the government of Italy during hia struggle with Antoniua. 
He continued to be his chief adviser in the settlement of his afikirs ; 
and to him the Romans ascribed the first outline of the principles of 
government which grew at last into the imperial system. A popular 
tradition, founded perhaps on the known character of the two men 
respectively, affirmed that when Augustus deliberated about resign- 
ing his powers he took counsel with Agrippa and Maecenas ; the one 
advised the restoration of the republic, the other the retention of the 
empire. The private habits of the minister were not less service- 
able to his master’s position than his political counsels. Mtecenas 
contrived to attach to the now system many of the best and ablest 
statesmen of the day, while he secured in its favour the voice of the 
literary class. The table at which Virgil and Horace, Varius and 
Pollio conversed genially together, under the patronage of Maecenas, 
and in the presence of Augustus himself, was the field on which all 
the adverse theories of politics and philosophy were brought to an 
amicable settlement. Never was a state-revolution so gilded with 
the flattery of poets and historians as the seasonable usurpation of 
Augustus. 

The principal events of a reign which extended over more than 
forty years are for the most part of little mark or interest, and may be 
enumerated succinctly. The victor’s return to Rome from ^.c. 725. 
the East in 29 was immediately followed by his triple 
triumph, ‘over the Illyrians, over the Egyptians at Actium, and over 
Cleopatra herself at Alexandria.* The last of the civil wars was thus 
brought to a close. After a struggle of twenty-one years peace was 
restored to the Roman world, and the temple of Janus was shut. This 
happy event; of which historians could recall only two previous in- 
stances, was celebrated with the loudest acclamations. Nevertheless 
Augustus, however peaceably he was l^imself inclined, was com- 
pelled to employ arms to repress the rebellious spirit of the Iberian 
mountaineers, and even took himself the command against them. 
Stricken with sickness, as more than once before, he quitted the 
camp, and left to his generals the reduction of the Cantabri, which 
was reckoned among the most notable exploits of his imperium. 
On the accomplishment of this conquest, B.'C. 25 , he closed 729. 
Janus a second time. He had the fortune to perform this 
auspicious rite on a third occasion, but the exact date is not recorded 
in Roman history. Nor, indeed, did the ‘ Pax Romana,’ as it was 
proudly designated, continue long at any time without more or less 
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Vti3cattk>us mtemipliojK^ The frontiers of the empire, and some of 
its inferior districts also, were frequently disturbed by foreign or 
domestic enemies. Neither was the old spirit of Boman aggression 
u.o. 780. wholly pacified. For a moment, indeed, it was ex- 
B.c. 24. pected that the emperor would conduct an armament in 
person across the Channel for the conquest of Britain. The poets 
already announced their visions ofc the captive islanders descending 
the Sacred Way towards the Capitol. But from such an adventure, 
if ever contemplated, he prudently abstained, nor did he cause any 
attempt to be made to retrieve the ill-success of Caesar, or recover 
the tribute which had never been received. He sanctioned an 
expedition, however, into the southern regions of Arabia with no 
apparent object but to satisfy the natioual greed of conquest and 
of plunder. iElius Gallus, in the year 24, conducted a naval 
armament along the coast of the Red Sea, and landed a force of 
10,000 men at a place called Leuce Come, supposed to be the modern 
Haura, from whence it marched towards the spice country by a 
circuitous route in quest of allies who iailed to give the assistance 
required. The army suffered grievously, as might be expected, 
from the soil and the climate ; its furthest point of advance, which is 
called Marsyaba, may have lain a little to the south of Mecca. 
The expedition returned with much loss and no advantages acquired. 
The mortification of Augustus at this first disappointment was but 
slightly relieved by the successes of Pctronius on the southern 
border of Eg)^pt, and the tribute he exacted from the Ethiopian 
queen Candace, 

In the year 21 Augustus, who had just put down the abortive 
and frivolous conspiracy of Murena, found himself so strong and 
secure at Rome that he did not hesitate to make a prolonged visit to 
the eastern regions of his empire. On his way he stopped in Sicily 
to plant colonies in Syr^icuse and otlier declining cities ; from 
thence he passed into Gieece, and bestowed special favours on 
Sparta, while he withdrew from Athens her lucrative privilege of 
selling her franchise. At Samos he passed the winter, and pro- 
ceeded the next spring into Asia, where he settled the prero- 
gatives of various communities and potentates. It would seem 
that he extended his progress as far as Syria, where he inflicted 
chastisement on the turbulent populations of Tyre and Sidon, and 
possibly advanced into Palestine, and made some favourable dis- 
position of territory to Herod, the king of J udea, in person. But 
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the last and greatest object of this proconsular tour was to recoi^et tto 
standards of Crassus from the Parthians. Tiberius Claudios Nero wais 
sent in advance with an army to make the demand more imposing, 
and when he had reached Armenia, Phraates, the Parthian sovereign, 
felt that the conjuncture was serious, and offered no resistance. 
After an interval, however, of more than thirty years few of the ' 
captives survived, and of these riot many would care to relinquish 
their new ties and occupations. Phraates, himself, if we may trust 
the testimony of the imperial medals, did homage at the feet of ihe 
emperor’s representative, and received the crown from his hands. 
The long-lost trophies were brought by Tiberius to his father, and 
by him transmitted to Rome, where they were greeted u.c. 734. 
with acclamations, and deposited in the temf)le of Mars 
tlie Avenger; and the paeans which the poets raised on the occasion 
have surrounded them with more than common lustre in the eyes of 
j)osterity. 

Augustus had accepted a renewal of his imperial functions for a 
second term of five years in 18 . The empire might be regarded as 
definitively established, though the emperor, as we may henceforth 
call him, repeated once again the farce of pretended resignation. 
Such an event might be not unfitly marked by the celebration of 
the Secular games, which were supposed to be held, though with 
no great regularity, every hundredth or hundred and tenth year 
of the republic. Augustus determined to inaugurate his restora- 
tion of the state by this solemn ceremony. The Sibylline books, 
examined by his obsequious ministers, readily presented the sanc- 
tion he re(juired. The forms of the ceremonial were investi- 
gated by the most learned antiquaries. They were to ^.c. 737. 
occupy three days and nights, and heralds traversed the 
streets inviting every citizen to attend upon a spectacle ‘ which none 
of them had ever yet seen, and none pould ever see again!’ The 
ceremonies themselves were of the simplest kind, consisting of the 
distribution of sulphur, pitch, wheat, and barley to the citizens. 
The Aventire, the Palatine, and the Capitoline were paraded by the 
multitude. Sacrifices, of course, were offered, the ‘ game of Troy ’ 
was enacted, and the festival ended with the performance of a choral 
ode of praise and thanksgiving; probably the actual hymn which 
Horace inserted among his poems, and entitled the ‘Carmen 
8a?culare.’ 

in the following year Agrippa was sent again into Asia, and in 
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XS Augustus quitted Borne himself to examine the state of afifaifs in 
the North, from the capital of transalpine Gaul. Not onJj^ had many 
u.a789. mountain tribes rushed to arms, but beyond the 

B.o. 15. ^ips the Pannonians and Noricans had invaded <he Istrian 
peninsula, which now claimed to be a portion of Italy, The Dalma- 
tians were in open revolt, Macedonia was ravaged by the Mcesiann, 
the Sarmatians had inundated Thrace. An irruption of the Ger- 
mans on the lower Rhine had been attended with the defeat of the 
imperial legate Lollius, and the loss of an eagle. This disaster had, 
indeed, been retrieved before the emperor’s arrival ; but his vigilance 
was awakened to the cause of the weakness of Ids government. His 
procurator, Licinus, himself a Gaul by extraction, had shaken the 
fidelity of the people by his monstrous extortions. On reaching 
Lugdunum the emperor required an account of his transactions. 
But Licinus, we are told, invited his master to visit him, and when 
he had exhibited the treasures he had amassed Augustus acknow- 
ledged the good policy he had pursued towards rich and faithless 
dependencies, and accepted the splendid bribe. Whatever be the 
truth of this discreditable story, it seems certain that the procurator 
retained his wealth, and became a by-name for unhonoured magni- 
ficence. 

The state, however, of the North hardly admitted of being so 
trifled with. The position of Gaul especially, lying between the 
hostile zones of Germany and Vindelicia, demanded more than 
ordinary vigilance. There were no ready means or routes of com- 
munication between Gaul and Pannonia. The passes of the eastern 
Alps were still in the hands of the barbarians. The rich plains of 
the Cisalpine offered them a tempting prey, and the honour as well 
as the security of Italy herself demanded their complete subjugation. 
The Salassi and other western tribes had been reduced already ; but 
U.O. 789 . Drusus Claudius Nero, the emperor’s younger step- 

Bx. 15. in liig twebty-third year, overthrew the Rhaetians 

in the Tridentine Alps, and defeated the Breuni and Genauni in the 
valley of the Inn. At the same time Tiberius, ascending the valley 
of the Rhine from Gaul, had reached the lake of Constance, and, by 
the use of a flotilla rapidly constructed, surprised the enemy in 
various quarters. The Eastern Alps were pacified once for all. 
The Vindelici and the Rhasti disappear from the history on which 
they figured only for a moment. It became the policy of the 
Romans to push forward their colonists into the region between the 
lake of Constance and the upper Danube, and cut off the Helvetians 
from contact with Germ^ liberty* 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

The imperial family — Brusus Nero on the Rhine — His surname Gormanicus — 

His premature death— Tiberius Nero in Pannonia— Death of Agrippa 

Caius and Lucius, his sons by Julia — Tiberius marries Julia; parts from 
her — She is banished to an island ; he retires to Rhodes — He is received 
again into favour; associated in the Tribunician power — His expedition 
to the Elbe, a.d. 4. — His expedition against the Marcomanni, a.d. 6 — 
Revolt in Pannonia — Troubles in the imperial family — Seclusion of the 
younger Julia and of Agrippa Postumus — Banishment of the poet Ovid— 
-Disaster of Varus in Germany — Consternation in the city — Tiberius re- 
sumes the command on the Rhine and earns a triumph — The young Ger- 
Eianicus left in command — Augustus causes a census to be hold ; compiles 
his ‘Breviariurn,’ and dies. — ( b,c. 12 — a.d. 14.) 

We are entering on the career of an imperial dynasty. The 
history of Rome becomes now closely connected with the names and 
characters of the members of a single family. We shall seldom 
have occasion henceforth to notice the consuls and tribunes of the 
Roman commonwealth, whose titles, indeed, will yet remain — that of 
Consul, indeed, for many ages — but whose functions will have fallen 
into abeyance, or become circumsciibed within narrow limits. The 
emperors, from Augustus onwards, will commonly assume the title 
of consuls, and will associate with themselves sometimes the rcul 
chiel^ of the aristocracy, sometimes mere upstart favourites of their 
own creation, and to these the dignity will be generally conceded 
lor a few month.s or weeks or for days only. The emperors will 
continue to hold the tribunician power unintermittingly, and will 
even date the years of their reign by it, but the actual tribunes of 
the plebs will henceforth be no longer recognised. On the other 
hand, their kindred and connexions will occupy a prominent place 
in the government of the state, and these subordinate figures must 
appear on the canvas of our history. They will constitute the 
slender aggregate of human beings from whom the rulers of the 
world are to be chosen. 

Octavia, the sister of Augustus, who has been mentioned as the 
wife of M. Antonius, had been previously united in marriage to one 
of the old nobility named C. Marcellus, and had by him a son, M. 
Marcellus, who became and for a brief space continued to be the 
hope of the house, in default of sons to his uncle. At the time when 
Augustus had obtained full possession of power, and might 
himself entitled to bequeath it, his nephew was growing in years, 
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und gliring excellent promise of Ability, To the young MarodJuB be 
htA already given his own daughter, Julia, borne to him by Scribonia, 
and his only issue. But MarcelJus died prematurely in the year 
2.% being then only twenty yeai's of age, leaving no ofF^pring. 
Whatever might have been his real merits or just expectations, the 
luAless youth will always be recommended to a favourable estiniato 
by the matchless piaises bestowedr upon him by Virgil. On her 
husband’s death, however, Julia was quickly transferred to M. 
Agrippa, and to him and his family the prospect of the succession 
was ihus not indirectly opened. The issue of Agrippa by Julia was 
numerous. First came two sons. Gains and Lucius, who lived to 
man’s estate, and were set forward in the career of public office 
and the conduct of affairs, but both of whom were cut offi in early 
c.c. 757. ^he one in the year a.d. 4, the other in a.d. 7. A 
A.D, 4. tliird son, born ailer the death of Agrippa, and surnanied 
Postumus, was condemned by his grandfather as unfit for public 
life, first removed to confinement in an island, and eventually, as 
commonly reported, put privately to death by his ordets. There 
were also two daughters of the same marriage, a Julia, married to an 
ACmilius Paulas, and an Agrippina, who was united to a Claudius 
distinguished by the surname of Germanicus, ol’ whom more remains 
to be related. 

But if so few and, for the most part, so obscure were the direct 
descendants of the great emperor, he had attached another branch 
to the stem of his house through liis last marriage with Livia 
Drusilla. This noted matron, of whom the Romans had much to 
say, for good and for evil, as the first w'oman who attained a public 
position and became a real power in the state, had been married to 
Tiberius Claudius Nero. She had already borne him a son, Tiberius, 
when Octavius divorced Scribonia, and snatched her away, as lias 
been said, from her liusband to make her his owm consort. To her 
second child, born six months later, was given the name of Drusiis, 
thus connecting it with its mother’s family, and Octiivius in common 
repute was actually its father. This union was effected in the year 
38, and from this time Livia maintained complete dominion over the 
heart of her new husband. She bore no more children, but these 
two she contrived to jmt foremost in his confidence, and ultimately 
in his afiTections. Tiberius and Drusus both grew up to eminence. 
They were both men of ability; every advantage was thrown in 
their way, nor were they unei^ual to the {X)wers entrusted to them. 
They sigmilised themselves in early life in command against 
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^ Alpine mountaineeri, and wiA to tliem, aa Jliey adraiic^ lH 
yoarsy tha£ Augustus was proud to confide the more arduous duties 
involved in the struggles he maintained against the Germans and the 
Pannonians. The wars oi* Germany and tlie campaign in Pan^ 
nonia are closely connected with the career of these favoured stepsons 
of the emperor. 

On those two pillars of the i/nperial throne, after the premature 
death of Marcellus, the hopes of Augustus seemed to rest. He 
required of both an entire devotion to his interests and those of the 
state; he demanded of both the sacrifice of ease and comfort, 
retaining them in distant frontiers at the head of his armies, far from 
tlie pleasures of the capital and the temptations it afforded to un- 
popular arrogance. WliiJe Tiberius was sent to quell an insurrec- 
tion in Parmonia, Drusus had been already charged with the 
administration of Gaul on the emperor’s departure to liome. The 
nations beyond the Alps were still uneasy at the exactions of 
Liciuus, and the Germans were preparing again to cross the Rhine, 
\Nhen the ’young prince invited his subjects to display their loyalty 
by raising an altar to Augustus at Liigdunum. lie summoned the 
chiefs of every state to attend the ceremony. A noble Homan was 
prevailed on to accept the chief priesthood of the new cult, and tlie 
religious principle of the Druids, hitherto a source of danger and 
embarrassment to the conquerors, w'as confronted by the awful asso- 
ciations connected with the majesty of the emperor and the fortune 
of the Homan state. 

We are used to regard the Rhine as the permanent boundary of 
the great Southern empire ; and that such for some centuries it really 
was is attested by the chain of fortified posts along its left bank, 
which served to clieck the incursions of the Germans. But though, 
the Homans seemed to be tlius early impressed wdth a presentiment 
that they had here reached the natural limit of their conquests, there 
was a time when, under the guidance of the impetuous youth who now 
commanded their legions in that quarter, they dreamed of extending 
their sway into the heart of Germany, and ri'ducing central EurO}>e 
to the same state of subjection as Gaul or Spain. Home had 
conquered the Celts; she now essi\yed to conquer the Teutons, and 
began by fixing tne base of Iier operations on the eastern fi'ontier of 
her great Gaulish province. 

The Suevi, the powerful German people who had invaded Gaui 
in the time of Caesar, seem now to have fallen out of the page of 
history. We do not know w'hetlier tliey had become exterminated 
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in thd loourse of die internal Tevolutions of their ooutitiyi or whether 
t^ey actually reappear ia the wars of this period under die name of 
the Chatti, a state or combination of states which occupied for the 
mostffert the regions bordering upon the rivers Mayn and Neckar. 
But the eiForts of Drusus were first directed against another cluster 
of tribes which lay further north, such as the Usipetes on the 
Lippe, and the Sioambri on the Ichn. His aim was to penetrate 
tlirough this region as far as the Weser, and the seats of tlie power- 
ful Ciiauci and Cherusci ; but to complete the reduction of these 
remoter tribes he deemed it necessary to transport his forces by sea 
to the mouths of the great rivers that fall into the German Ocean, and 
thus take them unexpectedly on their flank. He easily drove the 
enemy before him by land ; but the flotilla which he had equipped 
for his maritime adventure, was shattered in the waves and shallows, 
and the approach of winter furnished an excuse for a hasty and in- 

u. c. 742. glorious retreat. The Romans, however, had gained experi- 
g.c. 12 . ence, which th(‘y stored up with their usual pertinacity for 

future use. In a second campaign the young general advanced the 
eagles even to the banks of the Weser, in the country of the Cherusci, 
the modern Paderborn and Detmold ; but the Germans retired steadily 
before him, refusing to risk a battle ; and though some dilTerencea 
in their camp prevented their hearty combination against him, he 
did not extricate himself from so perilous an advance without diffi- 
culty. He planted, however, an outpost at a place named Aliso, on 
tlie Lippe, some fifty miles east of the Rhine ; and for his successes, 
ir.c. 743. ®uch as they were, the emperor granted him the triumphal 
B.o. 11 . ensigns and the honour of an ovation, while he refused him 
the title of imperator. Meanwhile Tiberius was prosecuting a war 
of conquest against the Pannonians, and his exploits were deemed 
worthy of similar recognition. Augustus had the EJitisfaction of 
exhibiting both his stepsons to the people in the character of national 
neroes. In the year 11 a.c. Gfiberius was married to Julia, and about 
the same time died Octavia, the injured wife of Antoiiius, the darling 
of the last generation of citizens. 

Early in the year 10 b.c. Augustus once more quitted Rome to 
visit Gaul. The great interests of the empire seemed still to gravitate 

v. c. 744. northwards. He charged 'fiberius to defend Pannonia against 
B.c. 10. irruption of Dacians, but Drusus at the same time urged 

another expedition beyond the Rhine, and the emperor yielded, 
perhaps reluctantly, to his instances. In B.c. 9 Drusus had become 
consul ; he did not fail, however, to resume his distant command, and 
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lifter pemitmting through the country of the Chatti^ turned ncirtli**' 
Ward, crossed tlie Weeer, and reached the Elbe, while the Chetueci 
still steadily refused to encounter him. Again be became alarmed at 
the perils by which he was surrounded. Omens were imagined or 
invented to excuse his hasty return. A woman of more than morlnl 
stature was said to have crossed his path, and warned him of the fate 
that was impending over him.* The Romans erected a trophy to 
mark the point which thej’ had reached, but before they regained 
the Rhine the young conqueror fell from his horse, and died of 
his injuries. Augustus, who was still at Lugdunum, summoned 
Tiberius to attend at his brother’s deathbed, and charged him to 
bring the remains to Rome. At Ticinum Augustus himself met the 
funeral convoy, and pronounced an oration over the body when it 
was placed in the mausoleum he had erected for his family in 
the Campus ^lartius. The young hero had been honoured with t]»e 
title of Gerimiuicus, and this cognomen was allowed, by an almost 
unique ejereption to Koman usage, to descend to his son. 

The acts of Tiberius in Pannonia have not been recorded with 
the same particularity as those of his brother in Germany ; he had 
succeeded, however, in consolidating the Roman power south of tliC 
Danube, when he was called to the Rhine to complete the conquests 
which Drusiis had commenced in Germany, lie carried on cam- 
paigns in the years 8 and 7, with no great energy and with no 
striking results. The districts, indeed, nearest to the Rhine on l>oth 
sides had been exhausted by the long-continued drain upon their 
resources. The I'mtlier the legions penetrated the more scanty 
became the objects of jdundcr, and the greater the difficulty of 
bringing up men and liorses and munitions of war. It is probable 
tliat Augustus bimsclf, always moderate and perhaps timid, shrank 
from committing his dynasty to the risks of war upon a great scale. 
He aeceptetl Ibr lumself the glorious ij)n'rogative of extending the 
pomoerium of the city, reserved for such commanders only as had 
enlarged the limits of the empire, and then withdrew Tiberius to 
Rome and made him a second time consul. The affairs of Germany 
were now committed for several years to a series of military officers, 
wlio curried on the Roman ])olioy by stealtli ratlior than by force of 
arms. Tb.c border-tribes became habituated to the arts and usages 
of the Southern con(juerors. 

The death of Agrippa in the year 12 u.c. had removed the ablest 
of the defenders of the empire, the warrior and statesman to whom 
the Roman people would have most willingly entrusted the govern 
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ongpl their affairs in oai^e of the emperor’s decease, and, in who^ 
Au^stus himself placed the greatest confidence. But since that 
time the sons of Tiberius Nero and of Li via had btjen advancing in 
:he ea^erience of affairs. Dnisus had died ; the interests of the 
mother, powerful as she was with her second husband, all centered 
ill Tiberius. The union between Tiberius and Julia had proved 
unfruitful ; the only child which had Ijeen born to it had died in 
infancy; but Julia had had a numerous progeny by her first hus- 
band, Agrippa, and to these children the emperor began now to 
look for the future support of his power. The two elder, Cains and 
Lucius, were about fourteen and ten years old respectively at the 
time when he withdrew Tiberius from Germany. Cains had already 
served his first cain})aign. But the conduct of Julia was so scan- 
dalous that Augustus was constrained to Inuiish her to an island. It 
is not impossible that the disgrace into which she fell was the 
result of Livia’s jealousy ; but if so, the intrigue was only half- 
successful, for the fall of the mother seemed to increase the grand- 
father’s affection for the children ; and Tiberius found himself so ill 
at ease in the palace that he withdrew moodily from Kome, and 
flung himself into voluntary exih^ in tlie distant retreat of Rhodes. 
Here he remained for seven years, in tlie p{3rr()rniance of no public 
functions, pretending to cultivate letters in the Grecian schools, 
but really surrounding himself with soothsayers or fortune-tellers, 
with whom he busily inquired into his own future career. The 
folly of this conduct was flagrant; and we shall hardly believe that 
the man who could so injure his own prospects could be the deep 
iind astute politician he is so commonly represented. When, tired 
at last of his self-imposed restraint, he asked permission to return, 
the emperor coldly forbade him; and when at last he yielded to his 
instances required him to abstain from all public affairs, and give 
place in all things to his moi»i favoured nephews. He was induced 
even to make a parade of his enforced abstention, and pretend that 
it was at his own request that Augustus refrained from adopting 
him, until the premature deaths of both the princes rendered his 
fiuccevssion imperative. 

The position of the emperor had become lonely, and might 
seem precarious. He had outlived the friends and advisers of 
his younger years. The death of Agrippa had been fallowed in 
B.c. 8 by that of Mrocenas. If the first had been the ablest of liis 
lieutenants and his worthiest representative in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, the other had acted as his principal minister at home. Never- 
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thelesB, wjben Angustus had discovered the consplracjr of Clnna, m 
A.i>. 4, he could act with lofty raagnaminity in pardoning the 
offender, and proving by a signal act of clemency how completely 
he had unlearnt the habits of cruelty in which he had once indulged. 
He might feel that his best security now lay in widening the basis 
of his dynasty, and giving more than one heir to the empire. Accord- 
ingly he invested Tiberius with the tribunician power, which was 
equivalent to association with himself. At the same time, while 
adopting him as his own son, he conferred a similar adoption upon 
Agrippa Postumus, and required Tiberius to adopt the young Ger- 
inanicua, together with his own child by his first consort, Vipsania, 
who bore the name of Drusus. 

Tiberius now put himself at the head of the legions in Germany, 
and carried on their operations with increased vigour. lie made two 
r.c. 7 / 57 . campaigns in the North in the years a.d. 4 and 5, the last 
u.c. 7D8. qP which was remarkable both for the scale on which it 
was conducted, and for the bold and large scheme of conquest which 
it embraced, lleserviug for himself in person the conduct of the 
main body of his forces eastward from Aliso, Tiberius directed a 
numerous flotilla, long before prepared on the Kliine, to skirt the 
shores of the Northern Ocean, and to penetrate to the mouth of the 
Elbe and ascend its yet unknown waters till the two armaments 
should meet together at an appointed latitude. This able combi- 
nation was actually carried out, and the praises freely lavished upon 
it cannot be recrarded as too warm for so memorable an achievement. 
The result, indeed, was hardly equal to the preparations made. The 
Germans seem to have retired before the advancing enemy, and in the 
lack of victories to celebrate a courtly encomiast vaunts the merit, 
unusual in a Honian general, of sparing the Jives of his soldiers. 

These repea t(?d advances, however, with the speedy retreat and 
proffered submission of the natives, gould nqt fail to extend the 
influence of Koim* throughout a great portion of Central Euroj>e. 
The young chiefs of the Khine and Elbeland began to crowd to 
Pome to learn her lessons of government, while many of tlieir 
followers and dependents settled within her walls. The views 
of Tiberius extended to the complete subjugation of the whole 
country before him ; but he lacked the military ardour of a Ceesar 
or a Pompeius, nor was he supported, perhaps, by the full approba- 
tion of the emperor Augustus perceived but too clearly that 
affairs were tending to give unchecked preponderance to the mili- 
tary power The mer^.eiiaries now enlisted under the Homan eaglea 
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beg^n to clamour for increased pay and priyilegea, tfr to i^emonfiftrate 
against the policy of keeping them for so many years on tKe frontiers. 
The citizens became more and more reluctant to embrace the pro- 
fession of arms, and refused, while living on the dole of public corn, 
lo earn their bread under the austere discipline of the camp. The 
jLine had not yet arrived, but it was already dimly in prospect, 
wiien the direst enemies of Home v&cmld be the soldiers she now 'kept 
at arm’s length on the Ehine and the Danube. 

At the commencement of a.d. 6 Tiberius exchanged his post on 
die former river for the command of the armies stationed on the 
c.c. 769. other. Preparations had been made for a grand attack 
A.D. «. upon the Marcomanni, a powerful people in Bohemia and 
other central regions of Germany. The chief station of the Komans 
in this quarter Avas Carnuntum, near the modern Presburg. Here 
he placed himself at the head of six legions, and proceeded to lead 
them westward in order to meet a force not inferior, which his 
lieutenant Saturninus was bringing eastward from the Rhine, cutting 
his way through the heart of the great Ilercynian forest. ' This was 
a second combination of equal boldness with the last-mentioned. 
When we consider how ignorant the Romans were of these obscure 
and savage regions, which they had to traverse without even the 
compass for their guide, we cannot withhold our admiration from 
the boldness and the skill with which it was conceived and executed, 
Jt was by no fault of its contriver tliat it failed of com[)lete success. 
The two armies, it seems, had come within a few days of meeting at 
some point to the north of the Danube, when Tiberius was suddenly 
disconcerted by the report of an insurrection in Pannonia. With 
his prey almost in his clutches he was too discreet to hazard 
the peace and safety of the empire. He offered terms to Maro- 
boduus, the king of the Marcomanni; the Roman armies were 
ordered to retreat simultaneously, and they regained ^heir respective 
quarters at least without dislionour. 

The struggle of the Pannonians seems to have been truly for- 
midable. It lasted for three years, and it was not without difficulty 
that the emperor could raise the levies which were required to 
suppress it. The great military empire began to show some signs of 
internal weakness. Augustus was him^self dispirited. The popu- 
lace of the city murmured against him. He had outlived the favour 
with which he had been so long regarded. He was harassed by the 
scandals which arose within his own family, and he became anxious 
iof the future fortunes of his house. A younger Julia, the daughter 
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of Agrippa tmd the pdncess he had already banished, brought fresli 
shame upon his family, and her too he punished by banishment to 
an island. The exile of the poet Ovid, which toolc place in the 
year 9, has been commonly ascribed to a supposed intrigue with 
this licentious woman ; it seems more likely that he was implicated, 
however innocently, in some political schemes, for which his friend 
Maximus suffered death, and Agrippa Postunms was disgraced and 
secluded. Augustus pretended, indeed, that this youth was of a 
temper so perverse or imbecile that be exercised his right, as head 
of the family, to remove him from the sight of the citizens, but 
such a pretext seems hardly worthy of acceptance. Whatever was 
the real cause of this treatment, we may at least believe that Livia 
rejoiced at it, and that Tiberius profited by it. 

But the closing years of Augustus were further clouded by a 
great political disjister. The government of the half-constituted 
provinces beyond the Rhine had been entrusted to Quintilius Varus, 
an officer, who had been accustomed to command among the supine 
and servile Asiatics, and who proved quite unequal to the task of 
curbing the bolder spirits of the Germans. He was a pedant who 
imposed upon the rude and turbulent natives the subtle system of 
Roman law and i)rocednre, while as yet they were obedient to no 
other law than that of the sword. It is not improbable, indeed, 
that Augustus was himself deceived, and believed that the time had 
already come for relieving his Northern subjects from a purely mili- 
tary control. The Gennans were incited to revolt by the genius of 
their hero Arm ini us. They rose in force, and compelled tlie pro- 
consul to collect three lejrions to confront them. Again they retired, 
and again he Ibllowcd them, till they had led him among the passes 
of the Teutobiiig forest, near the waters of the Eras. Here at last 
they fell upon him at a disjidvantiige, and forced him to retreat; 
but as their numbers and spirit increased the hardships of ^.o. 762. 
the retreat, became more disiistrous, and in the battle which 
followed they routed tlie legions, slew tlie proconsul, and carried off 
three eagles. The Romans, it w^as declared, had suffered no such 
terrible discomfiture except on the three fat*d days of the Allia, of 
Cannae, and of Carrhae. 

The new's of this disaster roused the aged emperor to the most 
gallant exertions. Alone, or at least supported only by his son 
Tiberius, he manfully confronted the danger of a general rising of 
the North, and of seditions wdthin the city. The raising of levies 
became more and more difficult, and it seemed unsafe to leave Rome 
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itself denuded of defenders. The handful of Gauls and Gemuma 
residing within the city were placed under strict control, and their 
auxiliary squadrons disarmed. The year a.d. 10 opened in gloom 
amidst the bustle of extraordinary preparations, which continued 
throughout it. The Gauls and Germans remained inactive, and at 
last sufficient forces hj^d been collected and sent forward to enable 
Tiberius to assume the offensive at*" the commencement of the fol- 
lowing year, and once more cross the Khine, accompanied by the 
youthful Germanicus. The Germans, as usual, declined to meet the 
invader in the field, while he on his part abstained from attacking 
them in their strongholds. After traversing tlie open country for a 
few weeks in various directions, Tiberius withdrew slowly behind 
the frontier stream, and occupied himself during the remainder of 
the year in securing its defences. He had already earned a triumph 
for liis victories in Pannonia ; he forfeited it by no misadventure 
in Germany ; and on liis return to Pome he reassured the citizens 
by celebrating tlie long-expected solemnity. They were satisfied 
with this new proof* of their reputed invincibility, and recked 
little of the losses tliey had sustained, and how long it must be 
before they could be rej)laced. The frontiers of the empire, to the 
eyes of statesmen, had permanently receded to the Rhine. Augustus 
himself sank into a state of nervous despondency. For many months 
lifter the news of the^Varian massacre’ lie had allowed his hair 
and beard to grow un trimmed, and was even known to dash hig 
iieiid against the wall, exclaiming, ‘ Varus, Varus, restore me my 
legions ! ’ 

L'pon recall of Tiberius to Rome, the emperor bestowed upon 
him the proconsular ])ower in the provinces, but he detained him 
at the cajiitiil while he assigned the defence of the Rhine to the 
youthful Germanicus. Livia became more assured of her son’s 
succession ; yet rumours w^re not wanting of the impatience of 
Augustus at the moioseness of his temper, and of the gloomy 
augury he liad formed of liis career in power, Th^ old man’s 
liealth "was now plainly failing; but he was anxious to le&ve liis 
work complete, to ascerttiin the exact condition in which he 
liad placed the commonwealth, and to bequeath to his posterity a 
record of all that he had accomplished. He proposed to hold a 
census of the people, the third he had undertaken since his accession 
to power; but on the occurKmce of an unlucky omen he desisted 
from the work liimself, and devolved it upon his destined successor. 
Tlie census, however, was completed before the middle of a.d. 14, 
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and Augustus still lived. He employed the neat tew months in 
compiling a succinct memorial of his ‘ acts,’ to be preserved in the 
public archives. The ruined wall of a temple at Ancyra, tj.o. 7«7. 
engraved with this precious document in the Greek and 
Ijatin languages, has preserved one of the most curious documents 
of antiquity, presenting us with a plain detailed statement of aU the 
undertakings he accomplished, the offices he served, the honours 
he enjoyed, his liberality and magnificence, his piety towards the 
gods, his patriotism in behalf of the city. The record extends ever 
a period of fifty-eight years, and the great deeds it enumerates are 
certainly not to be equalled by the achievements of any other hero 
of ancient or modern history. Yet even these are not so striking its 
the marvellous sobriety and dignity of its tone. Certainly, what- 
ever we may think of the merits of the living Augustus, no pagan 
hero ever made a more becoming preparation for dying, flis 
last summer was spent in moving gently from one villa to another, 
and partly accompanying Tiberius, who was charged with a military 
eommissidh in lllyriciim. At Astura he contracted a dysentery, 
and proceeded on his recovery to Capua and Naples. At Nola 
he was attacked with a fatal relapse. Tiberius hiuried back to be 
present at his death-bed; but Livia was on the watch, and an- 
nounced, whether truly or not, that he had returned in time to 
receive his parting injunctions and perform the last offices of filial 
piety. Augustus had arrived at the verge of seventy -seven, and had 
lived in safety with his ambitious consort for half a century. The 
vulgar surmise that Livia poisoned him seems hardly worth a 
thought, except to warn us against too easy belief in many surmises 
of the same sort which will have hereafter to be mentioned. 

The closing scene of this illustrious career has been portrayed 
with considerable minuteness. On the morning of his death, being 
now fully sensible of his approaching end, Augustus inquired whether 
there were any popular excitement in anticipation of it. Being no 
doubt reassured on this point, he callM for a mirror, and desired 
that his grey hairs and beard should be decently arranged. Then, 
asking of his friends around him whether he had played well his 
part in life’s drama, he muttered a verse from a comic epilogue, 
inviting them to greet his exit with applause. He made some in- 
quiries after a sick grandchild of Tiberius ; then, falling into the 
anas of Livia, he had just strength to commend to her the ^ 4 , 
memory of their long union. His end was perfectly tran- 
quil. There was no cynicism in the gentle irony with which, at the 
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ipioixM^ of death, he ^rted with the vanities of a humtm career, 
^ongh cheered with no religious hope for himself, aor soolhed 
with any deepfelt yearnings towards his survivors, he was supported 
on the verge of the abyss by the unfailing power of the national 
instinct, and the assurance readily accepted that he had confirmed 
by a great achievement the fortunes of the Roman state. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

The birth of Jesus Christ — It occurred in a period of general peace — Peaceful 
policy of Augustus — Assuni[)tion of power by Tiberius — Discontent of the 
legions on the Danube and the Rhine appeased by Drusus and 6er- 
inanicus - Campaigns of Germanicus— Recorery of the eagles of Varus* • 
Germanicus recalled and sent to Syria — His death sscrihed to foul means— 
X^ocess against Plancus — Remarks on the law of * Mnjestas’ and the pro 
oeedings of the * delators/ or informers. — (a.d. 14-20.) 

The human appearance of our Lord Jesus Christ dates from 
the latter portion of the reign of Augustus. Though commonly 
assigned, from an early tradition, to the year 753 of the city, as 
usually computed, it is now more accurately referred to a somewhat 
TT.o. 740 . earlier period, and we shall probably be most exact if we 
antedate it by just four years, when it has been shown, on 
nearly conclusive evidence, that Quirinius (or Cji’enius) was ‘ first 
governor of Syria.’ The early Christian interpreters, making toe 
strict an appeal to Scripture prophecy, insisted that at the moment 
of the Divine Birth all the world was at peace. The actual state ot 
the world, even of the world of the Romans, will hardly at this or 
perhaps any other period bear out such an assertion in its literal 
sense. On their frontiers at least, if not in the interior of their 
subject provinces, the Romans were always in arms, and enjoyed 
hardly a momentary respite from active operations. Nevertheless 
the government of Augustus was substantially peaceful ; there was 
entire cessation from all civil wars ; the Romans bore no arms one 
Against another; the Romans were engaged in no* desperate rivalry 
with any equal enemy. No civilised community, no great historic 
power, stood in array against them. Carthage was overthrown, 
Numidia and Matiretania were subjugated, Greece was prostrate, 
Egypt was annexed, Parthia refrained from aggression, Rome 
extended her hand to the great Oriental monarchs beyond the 
Ruphiates. The Roman peace — * pax Romana,* as it was proudly 
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styled — reigned tbrougbont all tbe regions in which the Scipioi>MCMi 
LucuUtts, Pompeius and Gcesar had carried their victorioitt 
eagles. Certainly in a broad sense it might be truly said that tha 
reign of Augustus was an interval of peace throughout the worid 
known to the Romans. The prophecy of the Hebrew Scripturei 
was substantially fulfilled. The conception, indeed, of such an 
auspicious crisis in human history was something new and strange. 
Its grandeur made a deep impression upon the minds of the Romans. 
War, always war, had been the dominant idea of all earlier gene- 
rations, Some faint sighs for rest might already be heard m the 
philosophy of Lucretius; but the poetry of the Augustan 
echoes with jubilant strains on its actual attainment. The transition 
of the Roman mind from aspirations of unlimited aggression to 
views of mere repression and control was sudden, but it was not the 
less permanent. Henceforth the policy of the government or the 
ambition of princes might sometimes dictate an attack ; tbe 
descendants of the old imperators and proconsuls might chafe 
under a system which denied them the indulgence of bloodshed and 
rapine; but the people generally evinced no disposition for con- 
quest, and would scarcely rouse themselves to avenge a national 
dishonour. It became the settled policy of their rulers to content 
themselves with fortifying the extremities of the empire, as the best 
security against war. The limits to which the generals of the 
republic had already advanced formed a well-defined frontier al 
almost every point of the whole circuit. Its standing forces were 
posted along the lines of the Rhine and Danube, their quarters 
secured by a long line of forts, and still further protected by the 
devastation of the regions in their front, and the transportation of 
the nearest barbarians within the limits of the adjacent province. 
In the East the border of the Roman dominion was less accurately 
marked ; but the mountain passes whicli lead into Lesser Asia were 
strongly guarded ; and the nominal incfependence of certain states 
inclosed within them was a wise provision for its defence. 

The control of this peaceful empire had been wielded without 
serious dispute by. a single hand for a period of forty-four years. 
From the battle of Actium to the death of Augustus the 723. 
Roman people had enjoyed complete immunity from all 
internal dissensions. The grandchildren of the men who bad wajyed 
the civil wars felt no sympathy with the irregular ambition which 
had been kindled in the bosom of an earlier generation by the 
startling successes of demagogues and adventurers. The greatest 
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limwes of the ComTnonw'Oalth had left few or no repreBentatireg; 
among those that remained there were none especially prominent as 
statesmen or warriors. Augustus had shared bis counsels generally 
with men of the gecond rank, and his armies he had entrusted to 
leaders of his own family. There was no near cause for apprehen- 
sion from a rival among the nobility. Augustus had mentioned 
three only as possible competitors of these Lepidiis, ho said^ was 
equal to empire, but would disdain or shrink from it; Asiniiia 
Gallus might be ambitious, but was unequal to it ; and one only, 
the rich and highborn Arruntius, might have both the talents and 
the spirit to aspire to it. But Arruntius bore no official distinction ; 
he was unknown to the army, and the fidelity of the few troops 
about the capital was assured to Tiberius by the oath they had 
taken to him as coadjutor to their actual iniperator. It is uncertain 
whether Augustus still breathed when Livia recalled her son to his 
bedside ; but on the arrival of Tiberius there was no further need 
for disguise, and the decejise of the one and succession of tlie 
other were proclaimed together to tlie soldiei-s. Tlie only precaution 
that seems to have been taken was the assassination oi’ the wretched 
Agrippa Postumus in his secluded exile. It is just possible that 
the mere name of Agrippa may have caused alarm to the new 
aspirant, but it is difficult to conceive an adequate motive for the 
crime, and great uncertainty must be allowed to hang over the real 
fate of this helpless prisoner. 

With the announcement of the emperor’s decease Tiberius 
summoned the Senate by virtue of his tribunician power. The 
consuls and chief magistrates swore obedience to him as their im- 
peititor, and the formula was repeated by all the officers of state, 
and echoed by the soldiers. The testament of Augustus declared 
him heir to all his private fortune, and this was easily accepted as a 
devolution of his public pre-eminence also. The Seriate and people 
vied with one another in decreeing funeral honours, till Tiberius 
himself interposed to moderate them. But a personage of distinction 
was found to affirm that he had beheld the hero’s soul ascend from his 
ashes into heaven; andtemjiles, priests, and holy observances were 
dt'creed in honour of the divine Augustus, as formerly of the divine 
Julius. The apotheosis of dead emperors became henceforth a 
recognised institution of state. Meanwhile all the remaining func- 
tions of imperial power were heaped upon Tiberius; and, alter a 
decent show of resistance, he consented to become the actual chcief 
01 the Roman people. It is to be rt'mar];cd that at this time Tiberius 
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If ithdrtew fVom the uenturiea the form of voting foj the .oousuli. It.« 
is evident £hat it was with the fall acquiescence, and possibly at tb^ 
actual instance, of the citizens that the emperor henceforth nomi- 
nated four candidates for the two ofhces, and allowed the Senate 
simply to choose among them. 

Tiberius felt hardly yet secure of his position at Rome when the 
discontent of the legions, both pn the Danubian and the Rhenish 
frontier, at the length of their service, the slenderness of their pay, 
and more than all, perhaps, at the cessation of active warfare and 
lack of plunder, broke out in both quarters into active mutiny. 
The commander of the forces in Pannonia was compelled to send 
their complaints to Rome. The emperor replied by placing his son 
DruHUS at their head ; but he gave the prince no definite instructions, 
and it was by the accident of an opportune eclipse which alarmed 
them that he was enabled, with some trilling concessions, to recall 
them to the standards. 

The position of Germanicits on the Rhine was still more critical, 
lor the lejjions under his command threatened to carry him in 
triumf)h to the city and thrust him into the seat of empire. The 
times were not ripe for such an adventure, nor had the young hero 
any such criminal aspirations. He soothed the passions of the 
soldiers by money and promises, and promptly turned their thoughts 
into another channel. He led them into the heart of Germany to 
venire the loss of the Varian legions and recover their eagles. 
Tiberius had commenced a military road from the Rhine into the 
interior of the country; Germanicus advanced it further eastward, 
beyond the Cajsian forest and the n])per waters of the Ruhr and 
Lippe, He penetrated to some distanc<‘ iritr> the country of the 
Bructeri, Tubantes and Usipetes; but he failed to bring the enemy 
to a battle, and once more the invaders were compelled to retire 
Avith the close of the seiison without gaining any solid advanUige. 
Tiherius seems to have remoiistratecf against a renewal of the 
attempt; but the young Cajsar ventured to disregard him, u.c. 7«8. 
and the next year commenced his operations earlier and 
with more definite plans. Meanwhile dissensions had arisen among 
the German cliitfs. Arminius had quarrelled with his father-in-law 
Segestes, who had carried oflf his wife and child and sent them a0 
hostages to Rome. The power of the Cherusci was no doubt 
materially weakened, and when the Roman «reneral succeeded in 
effecting the junction of ail his lorces, by sea and land, in the region 
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of th« Tetitobm^g^ forest, they could visit securely the scene of the 
kite disaster, aoid gather the remains of their slaughtered couatiy men « 
for decent burial. It was not till these rites were duly performed 
that Arminius found strength to attack the Eomans, who were how/ 
slowly retreating. His movements were impetuous but ill- sustained, 
and he suffered a severe repulse. The invaders effected their return 
with no further molestirtion; but German icus himself, who took with 
one division the route by sea along the Frisian coast, suffered con- 
siderable loss from the treachery of the elements. 

A second campaign had been hazarded, and still no material 
advantage had been gained. Germanicus, nothing daunted, made 
A.u. 7C9. further and more extensive preparations, and advanced 
A.D. 10. again in the ensuing season to the Ems and the Weser. 
On this occasion he recovered the last of the Varian eagles, and 
succeeded in coming to a regular conflict with the full force of 
Arminius. Again the Roman arms were crowned with suedess. 
Germanicus proved himself a general worthy of the l>est days of 
Rome, and doubtless merited the high reputation he attained among 
his countrymen. But again he suffered vexatious Toss in with- 
drawing a portion of his forces by sea, and finally his victories, 
however signal, resulted in no permanent occupation of the colntry 
he had traversed. Tiberius complained more and more strongly of 
these expensive and bootless enterprises, which it was prudent, no 
doubt, on public grounds to discountenance. The exploits of 
Germanicus were accomplished in defiance of tlie policy which 
Augustus had recommended, and which Tiberius might be expected 
to embrace. 

The pretext for the removal of Germanicus from his Northern 
command, which was publicly set forth, was the occasion which at 
the moment presented itself for the adjustment of the Syrian 
frontier. The decease of Archelaus, king of Capjwidocia, had offered 
an opportunity for annexing that country to ilie empire, but the 
organisation of the new territory remained to be comj)leted. At the 
same time the pe<)])le of Commagene, and of some districts of Cilicia, 
were said to desire, on the death of their native princes, to be sub- 
jected to the direct dominion of Rome, while the provincials of 
Judaea and Syria were exclaiming against the weight of their 
burdens and calling for relief. Nor was the peace which had 
reigned hetwf^en Eoiiie and Parthia since the intejview of the young 
Caiuswith Phraates, secure and satisfactory. The Romans retained 
a pledge for the conduct of the Parthians in the j)crson of Vonones, a 
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eon of Phraates, whom they might at any moAent set up as g 
claimant for the throne which that people had themselves sur- 
rendered to Artabanus, a Median chief of the royal race of the 
Arsleidss. A crisis had arrived when the majesty of the empire 
might be fittingly represented by one who, like Agrippa under the 
'control of Augustus, should enact the part of vice-emperor in person. 
Germanicus was something moi^ than a proconsul; he was the 
adopted son of the ruler of the empire, equal to his true son Drusus 
in his legal status, and superior to him in age and experience. 

Germanicus not unwillingly embraced the position held out to 
him. He amused himself with making a slow and curious journey 
through Greece and Asia, visiting Athens and the plains of Troy, 
and exhibiting the spirit of a literary inquirer rather than of a keen 
politician. He seems to have recommended himself on all sides by 
bis genijleness and affability ; it may be doubted whether he pos- 
sessed the moral fibre of a statesman or a ruler of men. After 
making a progress to the Armenian capital, and placing the diadem 
on the head of a vassal of the empire ; after gratifying the Parthiana 
by* the removal of Vonones to a distant residence; after finally 
rcducpg Commagene and Cappadocia to the form of provinces, he 
indulged himself in a tour through the wondrous land of Egypt, 
which lay beyond the bounds of his government, and which, indeed, 
it was formally forbidden to any Roman above the equestrian rank 
to visit. But all this time he was malignantly watched by his sub- 
ordinate Cnseus Piso, a noble of high rank and ancient lineage, who 
had been appointed by the emperor to attend upon him. Augustus 
had assigned to the youthful Caius such an attendant, with the style 
of * rector ; * to Germanicus, as older and more experienced, it might 
suffice to attach a spy, under the title of ‘adjutor.’ What, indeed, 
were Piso’s actual instructions was never really known. The 
Romans, in their passionate love for the younger Caesar and their 
early and inveterate hatred of the elder, persuaded themselves that 
foe ruin of Germanicus was determined from the beginning. They 
believed that the mind of their chief was poisoned from the first 
against every act and almost every word of their favourite; and 
when Germanicus, on his return from Egypt, sickened and died after 
a wasting illness, they were easily convinced that it was no ^.c, 772. 
natural dissolution. It was alleged that he had himself be- 
trayed his suspicion of foul practice ; it was even asserted that tokens 
of magical arts and incantations against him had been discovered ; 
and when the corpse was exposed on the pyre some declared — though 
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othei^ it should be added^ confidently deak^i it^ fli^t of deatli 

by pokoning could be clearly traced upon it. As for Tilierius him- 
self he could not be moved to exhibit anger or suspicion. He pro- 
tested that) much as he lamented the death of one so near to him, 
yet princes as ivell as private citizens must acquiesce in the common 
lot of humanity. But Piso, on the death of his superior, had 
audaciously seized on the position thereby vacated, and had made 
himself fairly amenable to legal process. He was required to re- 
turn to Rome and justify himself before the Senate ; and when, 
after the charges had been made against him, he was called upon for 
his defence, he retired to his closet, and was there found with his 
B.o. 778. throat cut, and his bloody sword beside him. The rumour 
A.D. 20 . eagiiy arose that Tiberius had caused him to be assassi- 
nated, to silence any testimony against himself. There seems, how- 
ever, no reason to doubt that he fell by his own hand. 

The death of Piso opens to us a new page in Roman history on 
which it will be well to make some general remarks. From this 
time forth we shall meet with a long succession of nobles whose 
deaths must be ascribed more or less directly to the antagonism in 
which their order stood to the imperial authority accepted ^y the^ 
Roman people. Cnaeus Piso was a member of the Calpurnian gens, 
which claimed as ancient a descent as any of the oldest families of 
Rome, and, at least in the last century of the republic, had repeatedly 
filled the highest magistracies. The surname of Piso was common 
to more than one branch of this noble house, and the praenomen 
Cnaeus had descended to the personage now before us from a father 
who had fought through the wars of Caesar and Pompeius, had 
shared the disasters of Cassius and Brutus . who, though pardoned 
by Octavius, had disdained to solicit employment under the new 
institutions. Only when spontaneously offered him had he deigned 
to accept the consulship. Cnseus Piso, the son, was reputed a proud 
man among the proudest of circles, the magnates of the expiring free 
state and the rising empire ; a class whose intense self-assertion was 
inflamed by family names, family rites and images. The decline of 
their number after the civil wars had imparted still greater concen- 
tration to this feeling; and, claiming complete equality among 
themselves, they hesitated to acknowledge a superior even in the 
emperor. To an iEmilius, a Calpurnius, a Lepidus, or a Piso the 
son of an Octavius was still no more than a plebeian imperator, 
niised to power by the breath of the commonalty. His pretensions 
to legitimate right they despised and repudiated. They had marked 
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|]$erh|tp9 wkh peowliar jori<»i»y the allianoe of a plebeiaa Detavi^e 
with id their own houses, the Olaudian, the nobility of which it 
was impossible to gainsay; but this a^ved only to eonvert theii^ 
disdain into antagonism and hatred* Elach of them oonoeiTed that 
he had as good or better right to rule than the upstart whom fcnttune 
had placed in the ascendant. Piso deented himself at least the 
natural equal of Tiberius ; and hi^ consort Plancina, herself of similar 
birth and pretensions to his own, fortified his pride and stimulated 
hia ambition. Piso believed himself appointed to be a check upon 
Germanicus, and Plancina may have been instructed by Livia, with 
whom she was intimate, to play the rival to his consort Agrippina. 
No doubt the political jealousies of the men were aggravated by the 
domestic jealousies which reigned among the women in the palace. 

Against the murmurs and intrigues of the class of discontented 
nobles the emperors found it necessary to defend themselves by 
special means of repression. Under their administration the law 
of Majesty was the legal protection thrown round the person of the 
chief of the state. The first enactment, indeed, which received 
this title, half a century before the foundation of the empire, was 
actually devised as a special security for the tribunate. The crime of 
Majesty was first specified by the demagogue Saturninus, in 
the year 654, to guard or exalt the dignity of the champion 
cf the plebs. An attempt against the prerogatives of this popular 
officer was declared to be an assault on the dignity of the common- 
wealth itself ; to detract from the majesty of the tribune was regarded 
as o<mstructive treason against the state. It became the object of 
tlie oligarch Sulla to baffle this movement, and to restrict the crime of 
Majesty more closely to hostile efforts against the existing constitu- 
tion ; and Ccesar, though generally opposed to the principles of the 
Sul Ian legislation, took no step, apparently, to reverse this magnani- 
mous policy. Augustus, indeed, extended the law of his predecessor, 
and included in his definition of the crime the publication of pasquin- 
ades against the emperor, as a mode of bringing the person of the ruler 
into contempt. But Augustus was anxious for the most part to put 
off the moment when the people should regard the law of treason 
merely as a device for the ruler’s security. Tiberius felt no such 
confidence in himself, and he was justified, as we have seen, in 
having still less confidence in his subjects. Under this ruler 
accordingly the person of the emperor begins to be the great 
subject of the law of treason. Circumstances had changed ; popular 
opinion had become fatally modified. The emperor is *ko\v in tte 
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world what the gods are in Olympus — a being to be reverenced and 
feared simply for himself, without regard to his attributes or the 
qualities he may be supposed to embody. Attempts on his life be- 
come heinous crimes, only to be compared with sacrilege against the 
blessed divinities. Not only such overt acts, however, but any con- 
duct or language which could be construed into the compassing of 
his death, became involved in the , crime and penalties of treason. 
Rome was full of soothsayers or magicians, who pretended to com- 
municate a knowledge of future events. To ^ inquire into the years * 
of the emperor was now reputed treasonable : the man who sought 
to ascertain beforehand the day of the emperor’s death must have 
some illicit interest in the event ; he must cherish the hopes of a 
traitor in his heart. Not pasquinades and injurious publications 
only, but abusive language, fell under the same definition. Even 
from the early days of the Tiberian principate cases continually 
occurred in which the Roman nobles, both men and women, were 
made amenable to this comprehensive law, which was gradually 
extended to embrace any sort of act which could be construed to 
imply disregard for the sacred majesty of Caesar, and of those most 
closely connected with him. 

A law so sweeping and indefinite, and commonly enforced with 
excessive severity, threw a cloud of insecurity over all life in the 
higher classes. It created and encouraged the system of delation, 
which became a marked feature of the imperial polity. Spies and 
informers swarmed throughout the forum, the curia, and the houses 
of the nobility. The law awarded them a large share in the confis- 
cated fortunes of the victims they brought to justice. Not only did 
men of the best families degrade themselves by adopting the trade 
of the * delator,* they indemnified themselves for the silence which 
the empire imposed upon political debate by thrusting themselves 
into the law courts and denouncing with all the artifices of rhetoric 
the men they selected for ‘their accusations. The prosecution of 
such charges became the readiest road to fame, to emoluments, and 
to honours. Tiberius appreciated the service these parasites ren- 
dered him, and did not fail to favour and encourage even while 
he sometimes affected to repress them. It was the great secret of 
his statecraft, as long as he deigned to keep terms with law and 
justice, to set the nobles against one another as spies and prosecu- 
tors. Thus, and only thus, he was enabled, at least for some years, 
to throw a decent veil of probity and moderation over the studied 
cruelty with which he broke down the independence of the class he 
feared and hated. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

Tiberius brings forward his son Drusus— Sejanns rises in his favour, removes 
Drusus by poison, and aspires to the hand of his widow, Livilla — In- 
duces Tiberius to withdraw to Capreae, and intrigues against Agrippina — 
Death of Li via, a.d. 29 — Banishment of Agrippina — Confinement of her 
son Drusus — Sejanus appointed consul for five years — He begins to lose 
favour with Tiberius, and is craftily overthrown — His death, an4 pro- 
scription of his family and friends — Tiberius approaches Rome, but returns 
— His cruelty and revolting licentiousness — Insanity imputed to the blood 
of the Claudii — Despair of the noble Romans — Suicide of Cocceius Nen*a 
and Arruntius — Death of the younger Drusus — Remaining princes of the 
imperial family, Tiberius Claudius, Caius, and Tiberius Gemellus — Last 
days and death of the emperor Tiberius — His personal and political 
character — General prosperity of the empire under his government. — 
(A.D. 20-37.) 

The death of Germanicus constituted a crisis in the career of 
Tiberius.^ The emperor had done good service to the state, both in 
his military and his civil capacity, while he served under the com- 
mand of Augustus ; but neither as a captain nor as a statesman had 
he exhibited ability for supreme rule. He suffered under serious 
defects of temper ; he was reserved, morose, shy, distrustful of him- 
self and others, and jealous of the qualities which he was conscious 
that he most wanted himself. He was jealous, no doubt, of the 
gallant Germanicus, and of the high favour in which he was held by 
the Roman people. After that prince’s decease he was hardly less 
jealous of the favour they extended to his widow Agrippina, who 
brought his ashes to Rome and deposited them in the mausoleum of 
Augustus, surrounded by the numerous offspring of a happy mar- 
riage. At the same time the process of Piso revealed to him the 
smothered discontent of his nobles, while the ardour of the informers 
and the accusers discovered the means by which it might be syste- 
matically baffled. His own son Drusus still remained to him as a 
support and a consolation ; but he does not seem to have regarded 
the youth in either of these lights. Drusus had been employed 
in military affliirs without intermission, and his conduct, if in no 
respect brilliant, had not been destitute of promise. The Romans, 
indeed, did not lavish upon him the love they had vainly devoted to 
Germanicus. They were rather inclined to detract from such merits 
as he had, and to ascribe to him vices which possibly he had not ; 
but, with the view we must take of the character of Tiberius, the 
indisposition of the people towards him could hardly have injured 
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hitn in his father’s favbur. Tiberius had now recalled him to Kome, 
and brought him forward in civil employments, bestowing upon 
him the consulship^ and finally the tribunician power, by which he 
Virtually associated him in the empire with himself. But it was not 
on Drusus that he really leant for support. On the contrary, his 
jealous temper impelled him to thwart and check his natural supporter 
by the intervention of a more intimate though less avowed favourite. 
The man on whom the emperor reli(‘d was now jElius Sejanus, 
a courtier of no high distinction in birth, accomplishments, or abili- 
ties, but who was rather recommended to him by this very want 
of distinction. Sejanus was, however, in command of the praetorian 
hands, the garrison of the city and the body-guard of the prince, 
and was thereby constituted not only the protector of his person, 
but the instrument of his most violent actions. 

Sejanus conceived the daring ambition of securing to himself the 
reversion of the imperial power. It was evident that henceforth the 
government would descend in the family of the reigning Caesar, and 
he determined to destroy the family, and leave it open to the Caesar 
to make an independent appointment. The nearest in the order of 
succession was the young Drusus. Sejanus found means of removing 
him by poison ; for of all the reported poisonings which successively 
occurred in the imperial house this was one of which the least 
question seems to have been entertained. Sejanus, we are assured, 
had debauched Livilla, a sister of Germanicus, the wife of Drusus; 
he had divorced his own consort, Apicata, and had promised marriage 
to his paramour on the death of her husband. He seems to 
have hoped to rise in this way into the line of the succession, and 
there is reason to surmise that Tiberius had given some countenance 
to his aspirations; but the emperor shrank from finally consenting 
to the union, and the career of Sejanus received a check which he 
might in prudence have pi;ofited by. But though baffled in this 
direction he promptly set to work in another. He exerted . all hia 
influence to induce his master to withdraw from the vexations of 
])nblic life at Rome and settle himself in the voluptuous retreat of 
Capreee, while he committed ro his minister the direct management 
of affairs. At the same time he inspired him with constant dread 
of Agrippina, the widow of Germanicus, and of the intrigues he 
imputed to her and her rising family. Agrippina, on her part, lived 
in constant fear of Tiberius; nor did her vehement spirit suffer her 
to conceal it. On one occasion she besought hia permission to a 
second marriage, in order, as she avowed, to secure herself a pro- 
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teotor; on anotlier she refused some viands otfered her at his own 
table by His own hand, as if apprehensive of poison. 

Nevertheless, tormented as he was by his own alarms and his 
kinswoman’s ill-humour, Tiberius did not neglect .the duty he owed 
to the family of Germanicus. He married that prince’s daughter, a 
younger Agrippina, to a noble of the highest distinction, Cn. Domitius 
Ahenoharbus, from whom sprang, indeed, the future emperor Nero. 
He was constrained perhaps by the influence of his own mother, 
Livia, which to the last he was unable to shake off. The empress 
had used all her power over Augustus to maintain her son in his 
good graces, and at the crowning moment of her husband’s last ill- 
ness it was perhaps to her adroitness that he owed his quiet succes- 
sion to the imperial inheritance. Tiberius had always acknowledged 
his deep obligations to her, and had allowed her almost to share the 
throne. To her public letters were addressed, and by her public docu- 
ments were signed. She received the title of Augusta by the testa- 
ment of her husband, and was only excluded from exhibiting herself 
in the Senate and placing herself at the head of the armies, an 
Oriental state for which the Romans were not yet prepared. But 
Tiberius chafed under these pretensions, and latterly mustered 
courage to forbid her to take part in public affairs, while he with- 
drew himself to Caprese, and left Sejanus in sole possession of all 
ostensible power. At last Livia died, in the year 29 , in 732. 
her eighty-second, or, as some compute, in her eighty -sixth 
year. The satisfaction of Tiberius was hardly disguised. He took 
no part in the ceremony of her funeral, and forbade her consecra- 
tion, which the Senate had obsequiously proposed. The deification 
of a woman would at that period have been a headlong step in im- 
piety ; in the next generation it was easily effected in the case of 
Livia and of* other women also. 

The decease of the empress-mother is regarded as another critical 
moment in the career of Tiberius. Her infiutJnce, weakened as it 
latterly was, continued to the end to exercise some restraint upon 
the evil passions to which he now wholly surrendered himself. The 
star of Sejanus was still in the ascendant. The emperor’s con- 
fidence in this favourite had been confirmed by the devotion with 
which he seemed on a certain occasion to have exposed his own life 
for the protection of his master. He had made himself more and 
more useful to the emperor; the affairs of state seemed to move 
quietly and easily under his control ; the recluse of Caprea could 
securely indulge in the moody caprice which drove him out of 
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mmety and chained him to the miserable pleasure* of t^e brutal 
eensuaiity to which he surrendered himself. 

The first incident that marked the withdrawal of Livia’s pro- 
tection from the ;o,earest objects of her son^s jealousy was the arrival 
of a harsh despatch from Tiberius to the Senate directed against 
the elder Agrippina and her child Nero. The emperor complained 
of the personal dissoluteness of his grand-nephew, while he reproved 
the mother for the violence of her language and demeanour. The 
senators were perplexed, not knowing by what step to gratify the 
real wishes of their master, who refrained from indicating the mea- 
sures he would have them employ. But the people assembled 
before their doors, bearing aloft the effigies of their favourites, “and 
shouting aloud that the letter was a forgery. Their cries pointed to 
Sejanus as the contriver of a foul conspiracy ; but he, perceiving 
his danger, played dexterously upon the fears of the emperor, repre- 
senting the movement «'is an act of treason, till he induced Tiberius 
to issue a distinct injunction to the Senate to inquire into the poli- 
tical conduct of the widow and her children. Sejanus triumphed ; 
accusers sprang up at his beck ; the process was vehemently carried 
through, and the mother and her son were banished to the barren 
islands of Pandateria and Pontia. True to the indomitable ferocity 
of her character, Agrippina resisted the attempt to remove her, and 
it is said that she even lost an eye in a personal struggle with the 
centurion. Two other of her sons remained, a Drusus and a Caius ; 
and these Tiberius retained about his own person at Cajjreaa ; for he 
still acknowledged the policy of keeping some of the imperial family 
in store, as it were, to check the aspirations 6f mere strangers. 
But Sejanus was advancing in his projects and in his audacity. He 
seduced Lepida, the wn'fe of the younger Drusus, as he had tampered 
with the wife of the elder Drusus before, and by her instrumentality 
prevailed on the emperor to drive the prince away from the shelter 
of his own residence, and thrust him into a dungeon beneath the 
vaults of the imperial palace in the city. 

Some of the nearest friends of Agrippina, and particularly 
Asinius Gallus, soon fell under the proscription, though Gallus was 
detained three years in confinement before the tyrant could make 
up his mind to have him executed, saying, with a brutal sneer, that 
he had not yet become so far reconciled to him. Sejanus meanwhile 
seemed to be rising still higher in favour. He was appointed consul 
together with the emperor himself; he was allowed to entertain the 
hope of securing Li villa for his consort, and seems, indeed, to have 
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been actually betrothed to her, and we find him *^mentioned in our 
authorities as the brother-in-law of the emperor. It seems probable, 
however, that this was a blind, and that Tiberius was already medi- 
tating the overthrow of a favourite who had grown too powerful. 
He looked not without dismay upon the man who, while he was 
himself buried in his obscure retreat, was performing the office of 
the consul at Rome, as if he were the sole ruler of affairs. Sejanus, 
the Romans eagerly whispered, was emperor of Rome, while 
Tiberius was lord of one island merely. The senators, however, 
crowded about the leader of their debates with every demonstration 
of devotion. The people, he still believed, rejoiced in his sovereign 
sway, and when a decree of the Senate conferred on him the joint 
consulate for five years he regarded it as a formal surrender of the 
government into his hands. 

Tiberius, however, was preparing the favourite’s downfall. 
Resigning the consulship himself at the end of a few months, as 
was his usual custom, he required Sejanus to give way also to a 
successor.’ Sejanus became uneasy. He sought a personal inter- 
view with his patron, imder pretence of a visit to his affianced 
bride, who was residing at Capre®. But to this demand Tiberius 
returned a refusal, pretending that he was about to repair himself 
with his family to Rome. This repulse was followed by a decree in 
which Sejanus appeared to be significantly slighted. The courtiers 
seemed to be already anticipating his disgrace. On the other hand, 
another of the children of Germanicus, the young Nero, was re- 
moved from his path by sudden death, and, as was believed, by a 
cruel murder; and Tiberius continued to drop hints of his own 
failing health, to suspend the treason which he supposed him to 
meditate. The Romans, however, were persuaded that the minister 
was too impatient, and felt too insecure, to trust to further delay. 
He contrived a plot for the emperor’s assassination as soon as he 
should arrive within his reach at Rome. Tiberius obtained all the 
proofs he required, but still hesitated to act, or prepared his blow 
with more than usual delay and artifice. He confided his design to 
Macro, an officer of his body-guard, whom he commissioned to take 
the command of the pratorians, and, if necessary, to lead forth the 
captive Drusus from his dungeon and place him at their head. He 
directed him to confer with the consuls, on whom he thought he 
could depend, and have the Senate promptly convened. Sejanus 
was thrown off his guard by the assurance that new honours were 
to be conferred upon him ; that he was to be invested with the 
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k'ibraician^ power; in fact, to be associated in the ^empire. He 
composed himself to endure the long preamble of the imperial 
despatch, such as had often before taxed his patience, but never so 
much as on this fatal occasion. It commenced with a passing 
reference to various affairs of state ; then diverged to a gentle 
reproof of Sejanus himself for some trifliiig neglect ; thence wan- 
dered again to more general subject^, mingled with strange and, as 
it seemed, fantastic complaints of the solitude of the poor old Caesar, 
and his precarious position. It required one of the consuls to 
bring a military force to Capreae, and escort the prinoeps in safety 
to the city. For gome time the senators had been growing uneasy, 
not knowing what upshot to expect. One by one they slunk away* 
from the minister’s side, and left him wondering and irresolute. 
The agitation of the assembly grew more marked. Sejanus looked 
anxiously around. Suddenly he found himself closely thronged by 
the ‘chiefs of the Senate and prevented from moving, while the 
missive was brought to a close by a strong appeal to the ponsuls to 
arrest him as a traitor. While this scene was being enacted Macro 
had seized the command of the prajtorians. Sejanus was borne 
away from the Palatine to the Maniertine dungeon, and already as 
he passed along, he could see the demolition of his statues with 
ropes and hatchets. He was immediately strangled in the depths of 
D.c. 784. prison, and his body dragged to the Gemonian stairs 
A.D. 31 . under the Capitol for public exposure. His family, his 
kinsmen, and friends shared his fate in a general massacre, and the 
Koman people of all ranks trampled exultingly upon his remains. 

Tiberius, however, on his solitary rock had suffered hours of 
intense anxiety. During the interval of suspense he seemed alto- 
gether unnerved. He had disposed a system of telegraphic com- 
munication from Home to Caprese ; and while he w'atched tlie 
concerted signals a. squadron of the swiftest, triremes lay ready to 
waft him if required to the legions of Gaul or Syria. Hardly less 
afraid to follow up his blow than in the first instance to strike it, 
he was content to watch from his retreat — which he did not for 
several months venture to quit — the proceedings of the Senate 
against all who could be deemed his enemies. The proscription 
that followed extended far and wide, and was accompanied with 
the greatest horrors. Livilla, wliether guilty or not of the death of 
her husband Drusus, perished, it may be believed, by the express 
command of the emperor himself. 

For a moment the citizeiii- may have indulged the hope that 
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their ruler, saved from the machinations of a worthlesi favourite, 
would return into their midst, and prove himself once more the 
able, if not amiable, chief to whom they had so long entrusted the 
fortunes of the empire. Early in the year 32 a.d. Tiberius 785 . 
crossed the narrow strait which separates Capreas from 
Surrentum, and made a progress along the Campanian coast, as if 
about to revisit the capital. But the ardent greeting they seem in 
their newly -awakened confidence to have reserved for him was 
destined never to be tendered. They were surprised perhaps to 
hear that his excessive timidity had induced him to quit the land 
and take refuge on board a galley, which bore him up the Tiber, 
while guards attended on his progress and rudely cleared away the 
spectators from either bank. * Such was the strange fashion in which 
he ascended the river as far as Caesar’s gardens and the Naumachia 
of Augustus; but on reaching this spot and coming once more 
beneath the hills of Rome, he suddenly turned his prow without 
landing, nor did he pause in his retreat till he regained his island. 
This extraordinary proceeding, the effect of fear or disgust, caused 
deep mortification. It was followed by indignant murmurs, and 
ascribed to the foulest motives. He slunk, it was asserted, from 
the sight of the good and pure to the obscurity of his own detest- 
able orgies ; he was the patron of panders, the sport of minions ; 
he was drunk with wine and drunk with blood ; the details which 
were freely circulated of his cruelty and licentiousness were coloured 
from the most loathsome scenes of the stews and the slave-market. 

It has been commonly suggested by modern writers that there 
may have been a touch of insanity in the conduct of Tiberius at 
this period. The blood of the Claudii seems to have been tainted 
through many generations wdth an hereditary vice, sometimes 
showing itself in extravagant pride and insolence, at other times in 
ungovernable violence ; and the whole career of Tiberius, from his 
yoqth upwards, in his abrupt alternations of control and indulgence, 
of labour and dissipation, might actually lead to the unsettlement of 
his mental powers. It may be well to note this conjecture here, for 
the same reasoning will apply to other descendants of the same 
family, ol whom we shall hear presently ; but it should be said 
that we receive no intimations of the kind from ancient sources. 
The notion of the insanity of Tiberius and some of his successors is 
merely a modern refinement. The ancients were content to remark 
the facts of the case, and pointed to the retributive justice which 
followed upon his crimes. * What to write to you,’ he had said to 
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jtoe Senate, ^ or hoiW not to write, or what to forbear from writing, 
ite gods confound me worse than I feel day by day confounded, if 
I know/ So had his crimes and abominations, says the historian 
Tacitus, redounded to his own punishment. ‘ Not in vain,* he goes 
on to moralise, ‘ was the wisest of philosophers wont to maintain 
that, could the hearts of tyrants be disclosed, we should behold in 
them the direst wounds and ulcers; for the mind is torn with 
cruelty, lust, and evil inclinations not less truly than the body by 
blows.’ 

But the despair of the noblest of the Romans kept pace with 
that of their tyrant. From this period dates a long succession of 
suicides, which became a conspicuous feature in their history. Coc- 
ceius Nerva was an adviser of the emperor, a man held in high 
repute as a legal authority, whose character and attainments con- 
stituted him a strong support of the Caesarian government. His 
fortunes were flourishing, his favour stood at the highest, his health 
of body was unimpaired by advancing years, his mind mature and 
vigorous. He had no outward cause of chagrin, none of apprehen- 
sion for the future. Yet this man, it was announced, had formed 
the resolution of terminating his own existence. Tiberius sought 
his chamber when he was calmly awaiting his end by starvation in 
the midst of his sorrowing friends. He reasoned with him, urged 
and entreated him, but in vain. Nerva waived all discussion upon 
the subject, and persisted in his determination. It was averred that 
the sage’s mind had been filled with utter distress at the state of 
public affairs, and that he had resolved to escape by his own act from 
the degradation attending upon it. The suicide of Arruntius, which 
occurred about the same period, is a case of nearly equal significance. 

The young Drusus who had been confined in the vaults of the 
imperial palace was not suffered long to linger there. It was per- 
haps from some superstitious feeling that Tiberius in this, as in 
other cases, abstained from the shedding of a prisoner’s blood or 
u.c. 786. effecting his death by direct means. But, according to the 
A.D. 33. story as it is circumstantially related, he caused all aliment 
to be denied him, and suffered him to perish of starvation. This, 
indeed, was the mode of death which the Romans now not uncom- 
monly chose when constrained to put an end to their existence, and 
to this death Agrippina is said to have voluntarily resigned herself, 
under the pangs of her multiplied bereavements and her protracted 
. exile. It was thus, through his own perverseness and cruelty, that 
(he emperor, now verging towards the end of his career, found him- 
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self supported by only three surviving mal& of the Ihieago <rf 
CsBsar, and none of these gave any promise of political ability, or 
had received any training in public life. It was reported, indeed, 
that he had given vent to his morose temper with the memorable 
quotation from a tragic writer : ‘ After my death perish the world in 
fire I ’ But a Koman emperor could not be so indifferent to the 
future, for his own security depended on the persuasion of his 
people that on his decease there was a designated successor ready to 
occupy his place, and cut off the hopes of any casual aspirant. Of 
the three princes among whom the world might look for its next 
master, if disposed to accept the ordinary rules of inheritance, 
Tiberius Claudius Drusus, born in 744 (b.c. 10), was the last of tlie 
sons of the eldest Drusus, and nephew of the reigning emperor, by 
whom he had been adopted on his father’s death, at the desire of 
Augustus. He was reputed to be weak both in health and under- 
standing. Like Agrippa Postumus he was excluded from public 
affairs, and all political instruction purposely withheld from him. 
Yet he was not perhaps destitute of talents, and devoted himself to 
the study and the compo.sition of books. But it was to his back- 
wardness and apparent stupidity that he probably owed bis life. 
The emperor disregarded, and the people altogether forgot him. 
Two other princes remained, both younger than this Claudius 
— Caius, the youngest son of Germanicus, and Tibeiius, sumamed 
Gemellus, the child of the second Drusus, both similarly connected 
with the emperor as his sons by adoption. Of these Caius was bom 
in the year 765 (a.d. 12), and Tiberius in 772. The emperor had 
abstained from claiming for them high public functions, but he had 
appointed them co-partners in his private heritage, which was equi- 
valent at least to a strong recommendation of their pretensiona to 
empire. The elder of the two princes was not unmoved by the 
prospect thus opened to him. He knew himself to be a favourite 
with the legions as the son of Germanicus ; as a child he had been 
introduced into the camps on the Rhine, and had received from the 
soldiers the nickname of Caligula, from the caliga, or military buskin, 
in which he had been attired. Under the shadow of the palace he 
learnt to dissemble from his early years; he paid his court sedu- 
lously to the tyrant, and it could be said of him at a later peri( d 
that no man was ever a better servant or a worse master. 

The end of Tiberius was now visibly approaching; but he 
steadily refused to disclose his views regarding the imperial inherit- 
ance, He still owed his safety to the protection of Macro, and he 
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dared not make a d^daration irhich might turn this mimatflir into ^ 
enemy, or direct his attention from his own person to that of his 
destined successor. The story that the dying emperor left the choice 
to fortune, by declaring that he would bequeath th§ empire to tlie 
one of his children who should first chance to enter his chamber^ 
coming from the Jewish historian Josephus, may be dismissed from 
our attention as an Oriental romance. The more sober narratives 
of the Roman historians allude to no such designation. The story, 
indeed, of the closing days of Tiberius is related in much detail. To 
the last he maintained his inveterate habit of reserve and dissimula- 
tion. The imminence of his dissolution was revealed through the 
clever artifice of his physician ; but at the last it remained a ques- 
tion whether his death was natural, or whether it was hastened at 
least by the direction of Macro, who, when it was for a moment 
A.U. 790. thought that he would rally from a fainting-fit, caused him 
X.D. 37 . smothered in blankets heaped upon him. However 

this may be, the spirit of the old tyrant finally passed away on March 
16 , A.D. 37 . 

The character of Tiberius was execrated by the Romans, and 
their execrations have been echoed, not undeservedly, by all pos- 
terity. It is of little matter to be able to point out the steps by 
which this character grew worse and worse to tlie end ; there can 
be no doubt that it was bad from the beginning. For cruelty and 
debauchery no man perhaps in history has attained a name so detest- 
able. Nor would it be worth while to point out the circumstances 
which may, to some extent, palliate the excesses so justly abomi- 
nated. It is important, however, to remark that the crimes and 
vices of this monster were, for the most part, personal and private, 
that his evil influence was shed upon the Senate and the higher 
class of society in Rome, but had little effect, and was indeed scarcely 
perceived, in the wider circuit of the provinces. It may be said 
that the Roman enipire, as a whole, flourished more prosperously, 
more securely, and with more peaceful dignity during the reign of 
Tiberius than perhaps in any other period. Her arms were every- 
where respected, but seldom required to be exercised. Whenever 
they were put forth they were uniformly and promptly successful. 
Pisturbances on the borders of Numidia and Mauretania were put 
down, and the peace of Africa finally consolidated. The influence 
of the Druids in tbmenting sedition in GauJ was overthrown and 
extinguished. If no new conquests were made beyond the Rhine 
and Danube, the Gciinans were withheld Irom any attempt at aggros- 
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HioBf and the manners and arts of Home contintl^d to ^drani^ 
the heart of tiie hostile territory. The Parthians were awed into a 
tacit acknowledgment of Roman superiority. The kingdom of 
Palestine was c^finitirely annexed to the dominions of Rome,* and 
the Jewish people did not fail to recognise the blessings they eiyoyed 
from the milder and more equable rule she wielded, after the vio- 
lence and feverish tyranny of tl\pir native sovereigns. It was made 
a reproach to the government of Tiberius that he left the comman- 
ders in the provinces sometimes for several years together unchanged; 
and this neglect was imputed to his supineness or perhaps his jealousy. 
But the old system of the republic, under which the proconsuls 
held their office for one or two or three years only, however profit- 
able to the class from which they were selected, had proved grossly 
oppressive to the provincials, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Tiberius consulted the good of his subjects in purposely ex- 
tending the term of office. On the whole, il Rome herself suffered 
more under this emperor’s rule than at any previous epoch — and 
such maf really have been the case — it may be surmised that the 
same period was one of exceptional felicity to the great bulk of 
the Roman empire. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Caius, surnamed Caligula, succeeds to the empire — Good promise of his early 
reign — His popularity — His weekly constitution broken by dissipation — 
His prodigality and cruelty — Loss of his sister Drusilla — His mind un- 
settled — His logical idea of the sovereign rule — Grandioseness of his con- 
ceptions — His architectural freaks — The bridge at Baiae — His expedition 
into Gaul politic and courageous — Menaces Britain — His triumph for pre- 
tended victories — Conspiracy of Chserea — He is assassinated. — (a.d. 37-41.) 

Caius CiESAR, or Caligula, as he is more commonly designated in 
history, was now in his twenty-fifth year. HeVas a candidate for 
supreme power while as yet he had exercised none of the subordi- 
nate functions of government. His constitution was weakly. In 
his childhood he had been subject to fits, and was still often seized 
with sudden faintings. His brain was excitable ; he seemed to labour 
under constant fever. It was said of him, at least at a later period, 
tliat he never slept three hours together. He would roam through 
the long corridors of the palace^ at night, shouting impatiently for 
the dawn ; or if he slumbered his dreams were wild and terrible. 
There were many symptoms of madness in hia temperament, inhe- 



rited, if w« may so Suppose, with his Claudian blood, and these could 
not fail to be fatally nourished by the excesses of debauchery in 
which he ultimately plunged. 

But the Roman people were little acquainted With the young 
pzince's infirmities, and ^ey were delighted at the prospect of ex- 
changing the moroseness of the old tyrant they had lost for the youth, 
the affected courtesy, and the brilliant promises of the aspirant 
whom Macro introduced to them. The Senate aftepted him as the 
favourite of the army. All the functions of sovereignty were lavishly 
heaped upon him ; and when he declined the title of ‘ Father of his 
country,’ his modesty redoubled the acclamations of his subjects. 
At the same time ho made ample promise of gifts and largesses; 
he issued a general pardon to the occupants of the imperial prisons, 
and recalled the banished from their exile. He burnt before 
the eyes of the people the informations he had received of trea- 
sonable practices, and proscribed the delators and other panders to 
the vices and cruelties of his predecessor. He restored to cir- 
culation the pamphlets of the patriots Labienus, Cremutius, and 
Cassius Severus, which the Senate had suppressed, declaring that it 
was for the interest of every good prince that history should be 
written and read. He revised the roll of the Senate and the 
knights, bestowing his liberality wherever it seemed to be merited ; 
and finally he restored the comitia for the election of the chief 
magistrates with blind and certainly unavailing magnanimity ; for 
neither the candidates nor the people valued the privilege, and the 
nomination of the emperor was again accepted by common consent. 
The piety of the young ruler was naturally applauded when he 
conveyed the remains of his mother and brother from their distant 
resting-places, and caused them to be solemnly bestowed in the im- 
U.C. 790. perial mausoleum ; nor were the citizens le>?s pleased when 
B.c. 37. refrained from pressing for the confirmation of the 
Acts of Tiberius, and allowed the Senate to refuse the deceased tyrant 
the honours of apotheosis. 

That there were some germs of kindliness and generosity in the 
young stripling’s character needs not to be disputed. On accepting 
the consulship he made a popular address, declaring how he would 
devote himself to the conduct of public affairs ; and for the two 
months that followed he seems to have striven assiduously to redeem 
his pledge. Untrained as he was, and immoderate alike in every 
caprice, he threw himself, perhaps, into this work with feverish im- 
petuosity. Some just and liberal measures are actually connected 
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with his xiamSf and these may be generally referred to this brief 
period. The labour "was probably beyond his strength. On the 
arrival of his birthday, on the Ist of August, he relaxed from his 
industry to indulge in lavish hospitality. The magnihcence he now 
displayed in consecrating a temple to Julius, the founder nf his race, 
had not been witnessed for at least two generations. The ceremony 
was conducted by Caius himself in a triumphal chariot; t])e sacritices, 
the hymns, the bUnqueta, the shows improved upon the highest tra- 
ditionary models, the emperor presiding over the sports with his 
sisters at his side, surrounded by the priests and flamens of the 
Augustan hero worship. 

But this sudden cl‘ange from business to enjoyment was a fatal 
one. Resigning in the third month the chair of magistracy, Caius 
rushed for recreation into the wildest dissipations. His enthusiasm 
for the public spectacles was the frenzy of one just escaped from a 
hermitage. Soon sated with every fresh object, he sought renewed 
excitement in variety and strangeness. He let fall the mask, so 
loosely worn, of discretion and modesty, and revelled furiously in 
the grossest voluptuousneas. But his weak constitution could not 
bear the strain. He was soon prostrated by severe illness, which was 
so much the worse for him, as it disclosed the vast space he actually 
filled in the interests and affections of a people for whom he did not 
really care. He became persuaded on his recovery that his exist- 
ence w^as acknowledged to be necessary to the empire, and he was 
himself induced to regard it as something sacred and divine. With 
this feeling he had no scruple in taking any measures which his own 
safety might seem to him to require, nor did he long delay to put to 
death the young Tiberius, whom he had already cozened out of his 
share in the imperial inheritance. 

After the murder of the prince his kinsman the next step of the 
young tyrant, who was rapidly becoming an ade^t in statecraft, was 
to rid himself of the onerous protection of his benefactor Macro. 
With the fate of Macro was associated that of his consort Ennia, who 
had sought to consolidate her husband’s influence by surrendering 
herself to the emperor’s passion. Both fell by the hands of the exe- 
cutioner without accusation or process of any kind, and such was the 
simple mode of destroying obnoxious persontiges that came from this 
time into vogue, and was admitted apparently without a murmur. 
Macro and his wife were mean and vulgar culprits ; but the citizens 
must have lost all sense of self-respect when they witnessed tlie 
death of Silanus, one of the most liiustrious of their nobles, and the 
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'&lSi€r>iB-law of tb^ empm^r bimself, who, after his daogbt^r^ii 
dooea^i fell into disfavour, was first deprived of his military com- 
mand in Africa, threatened with impeachment, and, when the orator 
charged with the accusation shrank from the odious, task, was sum- 
marily commanded to kill himself. It is probable that in this, as 
in other instances which quickly followed, the emperor, who had 
lavished the large treasure accumulated by Tiberius, was prompted 
by the requirements of his ever-increasing extravagance. 

The feelings of the profligate, thus hardened in cruelty, were 
suddenly embittered by a domestic loss which seems to have helped 
to shatter his reason. Caius had three siste^^ ; the scandalous 
rumours of the day insinuated that he indulged in incestuous com- 
merce with each of them ; it can hardly be doubted but that one, 
Drusilla, was the object of a vicious passion. During his late ill- 
ness he had actually named her as the heiress of his honours and 
official dignities. On her death, which followed immediately upon 
his own recovery, he was plunged into despair. Pie appointed her a 
funeral of extraordinary magnificence, and commanded that all busi- 
ness should be suspended on pain of death. He engaged the Senate 
to decree her divine honours. She was to bear in heaven the title 
of Panthea, the universal divinity, and her worship was enjoined on 
all the cities of Italy and the provinces. A citizen was found to 
swear that he had beheld her ascend into heaven, whereupon the 
u,c. 791. crazy monster declared that if any man dared to mourn 
A.D. 88. fQp jjgj, he should be punished, for she had become 

a goddess ; if anyone rejoiced at her deification he should be pun- 
ished also, for she was dead. 

The idea was no doubt logical, but, as may sometimes happen, 
it was logic pushed to absurdity. Such, indeed, was the character 
of this emperor’s mind : he had had no training for affairs to teach 
him the difference between the logical and the piactical. Augustus 
and Tiberius had 'learnt in the school of experience the policy of 
allowing their subjects to indulge in a dream of independence 
affer they had lost the reality. Caius, when he found himself 
the master of a legion of slaves, felt no shame nor scruple in 
asserting his power and exacting their devotion. He despised 
as ignoble the caution of his predecessors in disclaiming the 
full acknowledgment of their undoubted prerogatives. He re- 
garded himself not as a prince or imperator, but as a king, and 
he had learnt what was kingly rule from the examples of Oriental 
levereignties, and particularly from Plerod Agrippa, then ruling over 
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Judaea, with whom he had been brought up in the palace of Tibe- 
riua. A grotesque instance is given of his habit of thus pushing 
reason to practical extremes, in the case of the priest of Diana a* 
Aricia, who was reputed to hold his office on the tenure of defending 
it against any aggressor, for anyone might slay him and seize 
upon it. If so wild an usage had ever actually existed we may be 
sure that it had l(jng fallen into •desuetude. But the story rendered 
current by the credulity of popular antiquarians excited the curi- 
osity and horror of the vulgar; and Caius, as a shrewd pioscriber 
of all hollow pretensions, affected indignation that the incumbent of 
the office sliould enjoy his dignity unassailed. He instigated, we 
are assured, a stronger man to seek him in the sacred grove, and 
required him to defend his preferment with his life. 

It was one of the conceptions of ijnperial greatness that fastened 
itself on the uneasy mind of Caius, that everything he did and every- 
thing connected with him should be grandiose in style. After the 
dt'iith of two of his wives and the divorce of a third, he chose a 
lourth, named Cajsonia, who became his favourite, for her size rather 
than her bi-auty. He is said to have complained that his epoch was 
illustrated by no public calamities on the scale of the Varian mas- 
sacre under Augustus, or the fall of the theatre of Fidenae, at which 
50,000 persons are said to have perished, in the last reign. On one 
occasion, when provoked by the indifference of the multitude to 
some of his shows, he uttered the extravagant exclamation, ‘ Would 
that the people of Rome had but one neck I ’ He executed great 
architectural undertakings, completing the temple of Augustus, 
which Tiberius had never cared to finish, restoring the theatre of 
Pompeius, and laying the foundations at least of an amphitheatre of 
his own. He designed and began the noble aqueduct which bore 
the name of Aqua Claudia, a work of manifest utility, in which he 
followed the old Roman tradition of conveying water in a conduit 
above-ground on a vast succession of arches of brick or stone, which 
might have been quite as well transmitted, at the least possible 
expense, through pipes beneath the soil. One of his most ex- 
travagant freaks was the throwing of a bridge from his enlarged 
residence on the Palatine to the opposite eminence of the Capitol, 
in order, as he said, to make him next neighbour to Jupiter, with 
whom he claimed equal divinity. The account we have received of 
this structure is quite indefinite; the slight traces which seem to 
have been recently discovered scarcely suffice to ascertain its exact 
diiection or character. Perhaps it mainly consisted of a gallery 
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■thrown from one roof to another of certain basilicas and temples 
which intervened between the northern angle of the one hill and the 
south-eastern face of the other. 

The most remarkable, however, of all these creations was the 
bridge which Gains constructed across the bay of Baiss, from BauU 
to Puteoli. It seems that there existed already a natural spit of land 
on the one side and a mole of 1,200 Teet in length on the other ; and 
if an excuse be required for -what may have been a mere act of 
caprice, it is possible that the emperor may have conceived the plan 
of making a secure roadstead within the recess of the bay. Agrippa, 
indeed, had previously constructed such a harbour in the same 
locality, but on a smaller scale. But after all the design of Cains 
extended only to connecting the two points by a bridge of boats, a 
structure fragile and precarious at the best. This purpose he 
effected, and led a body of troops in triumph along the roadway 
which he built high and broad with solid earth and stonework. His 
triumph ended in a disastrous accident, by which crowds of the 
spectators suffered drowning, the tyrant, it is maliciously asserted, 
enjoying the sj)ectacle, and forbidding them to be rescued. It does 
not appear tliat the bridge was ever used again. It seems to have 
speedily perished, and little trace of it remains either on the spot 
itself or in the records of the period. 

Among the tasteless extravagances of the day none reached a 
greater height at this period than that of tlie table. The vulgar rich 
did not now surround themselves with the graces of luxury ; it was 
their pride to amaze their guests with what was simply costliest and 
most difficult of attainment. It was for their rarity only that pea- 
cocks and nightingales and the tongues and brains of phcenicopters 
(possibly flamingoes) could be regarded as delicacies. But in these 
excesses it was the passion of Caius to surpass all previous examples. 
He contrived, w^e assured, to expend an amount of 80,000/. 
on a single repast ; and, having effected this, he could say compla- 
cently, ‘ A man should be frugal except he be a C»sar.’ The vehe- 
ment ambition to be first in whatever he undertook extended to 
charioteering as well as to gluttony. Nor was it much better when 
the prince presented himself to the Senate as an orator, and de- 
manded the applause which was only too sure to follow. His 
passion for fame degenerated into brutal envy. He caused, we are 
told, the statues of the heroes of the republic to be cast down, and 
deprived the images of illustrious houses of the insignia by which 
they were distinguished, the Cincinnati of their ringlets, the Torquati 
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of their golden collars. He forbade the last destsendant of the great: 
Pompeiiis to bear the surname of Magnus. Finally, he commanded 
the works of Virgil and Livy to be removed from public libraries ; 
the one, he said, had neither genius nor learning, the other was a 
careless blunderer. 

Yet Caius, capricious tyrant as he was, could tear himself away 
from the persecution of the living and the desecration of the dead to 
undertake an enterprise of some boldness and carry it resolutel} 
into effect. History seems to have mistaken the true character of 
his expedition into Gaul and to the frontier of the Rhine, in the 
year 39. His object was, not to make an attack upon the a.d. 89 . 
enemies of Rome, or extend the limits of the empire, but 
to surprise and overthrow one of the provincial governors, Lentulus 
Gaetulicus, who from his distant camp at Treveri or Colonia, had 
already defied Tiberius, and refused to surrender his command. It is 
not improbable that this audacious proconsul had joined m a con- 
spiracy with persons of distinction at Rome against the ruler of the 
state. The secret of the plot, if such it were, was beti’ayed, and its 
leaders seized and cut off in Gaul. The sivsters of the emperor were 
implicated in the process, and condemned to banishment. The ac- 
count of this expedition is rendered grotesque by various circum- 
stances which have been recorded of it; but whatever follies Caius 
may have committed, there can be little doubt that the expedition 
itself was an able and effective stroke of policy. 

It is m<^re difficult to attach any serious significance to the second 
expedition of this prince against Briuiin. We are told that he pene- 
trated in the following year to the shore of the Channel, at Ges- 
soriacum, or Boulogne, with the intention of making a descent upon 
the island from which the great Caesar had withdrawn with so little 
glory. He had collected his legions for embarkation, and reviewed 
them himself from a galley at sea ; but suddenly with the sound of 
trumpets he issued the command to pile arms ^nd pick up shells on 
the beach. Collected in a heap together, these ‘ spoils of the ocean,* 
as Caius described them, were sent to Rome, and the Senate was 
directed to deposit them solemnly among the treasures in the 
Capitol. We can hardly doubt that there was more in this pre- 
tended farce than meets ^the eye ; possibly the British chiefs had 
made some act of submission ; possibly the shells may have been a 
tribute of jewels from the Rutupian oyster-beds. We must be pre- 
pared to find some portion of Roman history disguised at this period 
in pasquinade. 
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We are assured, however, whether it be in jest or earnest, tliat 
Gains now proclaimed that he had placed his foot upon the ocean, 
and reduced it to submission for ever. Accordingly he gave ordei-s 
for preparing a triumph on a scale of unprecedented magnifi- 
cence. He collected, for lack of veritable captives, a few German 
slaves or fugitives, or hired the tallest he could obtain of the (Tauls, 
causing them to dye their hair red and let it grow, and learn to 
babble a few words of the German language. But other matters 
seem to have intervened which caused delay ; the senators neg- 
lected to issue the requisite decrees, and when at last, on their 
master’s nearer approach, they roused themselves to make prepara- 
tions, they found him furious with anger, and full of threats of the 
vengeance he would execute upon them. * For the Senate,’ he said, 
* I will be neither a prince nor a citizen, but,’ clapping his hand 
on his sword, ‘ an imperator and a conqueror.’ He forbade them to 
come forth to meet him, and waiving the offer of a triumph which 
they had too long withheld, made his entry with the show of an 
ovation only, and scattered money to the populace. His de*meanour 
to his nobles grew more insolent and more menacing. To show 
the mean estimation in which he held them he threatened, it was 
said, to make his horse a consul. One day, at a public banquet, 
when the consuls were reclining beside him, he burst suddenly into 
a fit of laughter ; and when they courteously inquired into the cause 
of his mirth, astounded them by coolly replying that he was think- 
ing how with one word he could cause both their heads to roll on 
the door. He amused himself with similar banter even with his 
favourite, Ceesonia. While fondling her neck he is reported to 
have said, ‘ Fair as it is, how easily I could sever it 1 ’ 

But the end of this monstrous principate was drawing near, not 
from the general indignation of the Senate or the people, but from 
resentment at a private affront. The emperor chose to insult a 
tribune of his praetorians, Cassius Chaerea, with injurious language 
and gestures, imputing to him effeminacy or cowardice. This man 
resolved on a bloody revenge. He concocted his schemes with a 
few others, men of no public distinction, but who felt themselves 
personally aggrieved. There was no design of sacrificing the tyrant, 
like Julius Caesar, in the curia, or procl^ming tyranny at an end. 
The conspiracy, it seems, was whispered to the emperor, who mis- 
took the persons indicated, and was baffled by the constancy of a 
woman who was examined under torture about it. Still delays 
occurred and hesitation prevailed. Four days did Caius preside 
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in the theatre surrounded by the men who had Iwoiti to filay himit 
but still l&cked the coumge. At last, as he was passing through a 
vaulted passage between the palace and the circus, and inspecting a 
troop of choristers who were engaged to sing upon the stage, 
Chserea and another tribune, Sabinus, fell suddenly upon him and 
struck him down. Some of their party crowded upon him, while 
others kept off his German bqjiy-guards, until they had u.c. 7 W. 
pierced him with thirty wounds and left him dead upon the 
ground. The assailants all' escaped through private passages, and 
some friendly hands took up the body and thrust it, imperfectly 
consumed, into a shallow tomb in the Lamian gardens. 


CHAPTER LVIL 

CUud'nis is acknowledged by the praetorians as Emperor, and thrust by them 
upon the Senate — His timid precautions — His figure and countenance — He 
is uxorious and gluttonous, but in other respects abstinent and laborious 
in public aifairs — His enlightened policy, and able government of the 
provinces — Victories of bis lieutenants Galba, Corbulo, and Suetonius in 
Germany and Africa— rAulus Plautius invades Briuiiri — Claudius visits the 
island in person — Vespasianus reaches the Exe and Severn — Ostorius 
Scapula defeats Caractaciis — Claudius triumphs — Settlement of affairs in 
the East — Palestine restored to Herod Agrippa — Condition of thetfews in 
Rome — Their quarrels with the Alexandrians, and with the Christians at 
Rome — The wives of Claudius —Story of Messalina — Remarks on the 
sources of the imperial history — The freedmen of the palace — Claudius 
marries Agrippina, daughter of Germanicns — She intrigues for her son 
Nero against Britannicus, the son of Messalina — Claudius dies by poison. 
— (a.i>. 41 - 54 .) 

The death of the tyrant was promptly announced, to the Senate, 
as the only existing national council, and voicet^ere heard invoking 
the name of the Republic, and proposing the restoration of u.c. 7»4. 
freedom. It was easy to come to an agreement to destroy 
the infant child of the late Caesar, together with its mother, Caesonia, 
and to deert'e honours to the assassins, but there the harmony of the 
assembly ceased. The act’^al consuls were men of no special mark, 
the mere creatures and nominees of the emperor. More than one 
among the nobles started forth, and urged his own superior claims to 
the appointment, but all was for the moment confusion and inde- 
cision. Meanwhile certain of the guards were roaming through the 
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pulace, and drew from' behind the curtains in which lie had con- 
cealed himself a personage whom they recognised as* the feeble 
Claudius, the uncle of their murdered chief. They led him, with 
perhaps no definite purpose, to the camp of the prajtorians; the 
soldiers at once seized on the opportunity to extort a largess, and 
Claudius, more dead than alive with amazement and alarm, was 
lavish in his promises. The praetorians bore him on their shoulders 
into the curia, and peremptorily required the senators to accept him, 
as the last living representative of the Caesars. All opposition 
quailed before the will of the soldier.^, and the offices and honours 
of empire were at once heaped upon the man who up to that 
day had been deemed unfit to discharge the meanest functions of 
civil or military government. The collapse of the republican senti- 
ment was as complete as it was sudden. It was just discovered 
perhaps that Caius had left the treasury and the granaries of the 
city equally empty ; and that if Rome did not appoint an emperor 
she must accept a dictator. The time had come when the former 
was deemed the less odious monster of the two. 

The liberators of yesterday were sacrificed as criminals on the 
morrow ; but with the death of Choerea and Sabinus Claudius pro- 
fessed himself satisfied, and his fears prompted him to propitiate 
his nobles by kindly and even humble compliance rather than crush 
them by severe measures of repression. It was well, indeed, that 
his fears took this turn, for his alarm for his personal safety was 
excessive and unmanly. It was from this time that the Roman 
emperors, at least the weakest among them, condescended to the 
precautions of Oriental tyrants, requiring soldiers to stand around 
them at their banquets and public receptions, and all who ap- 
jiroached them to be examined lest they should bejir concealed 
weapons. Thus reassured, Claudius publislied a general amnesty, 
and recalled to their homes many state-exiles. He suffered 
the wretched sistei^s of Caius, Julia and Agrippina, to return 
and resume their intrigues or dissipations. Many instances of his 
kindness and generosity were po])ularly recorded. The provinces 
were favoured no less than the city ; the statues which Caius had 
snatched from Greece and Asia were generally sent back. The 
honours Claudius paid to the memory of his brother Gerrnaniciis, to 
Augustus and to Livia, were regarded as a pledge that he would 
take their examples for his model. When by chance a report of Ijis 
assassination was spread abroad the people weio violently excited , 
they assailed the senators and the soldiers with cries of treason and 
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parricide, and were not to be appeased till tjiei# Ikvburite actually 
reappeared in person. 

The records of Roman history combine in presenting us with a 
most unfavourable picture of the emperor, both as regards his bodily 
and his intellectual qualifications. Of the first, indeed, little need 
be said. Undoubtedly there is no evidence forthcoming on which 
we can question the account w^ have received of his feeble health, 
his shambling gait, his misshapen limbs and figure ; though, indeed, 
numerous busts exist which concur in representing his countenance, 
albeit handsome and intelligent, yet depressed with an appearance of 
pain and perplexity of spirit. He was uxorious by temperament, 
and married a number of wives in succession; but he exercised un- 
iLsual restraint upon some excesses too common to his class and his 
family. The Romans, whose great men had generally been remark- 
ably abstemious, affected special disgust at his reputed convivial 
indulgence'^, but his gluttony was at the worst but a personal failing; 
he did not lavish the treasures of the empire in indiscriminate and 
])ubl]C dissipation. The poverty in which he found himself at the 
outset of his career of empire was perhaps the best guarantee against 
such extravagances, for he shrank from replenishing his coffers, like 
Caius, by the proscription of his nobles and the confiscation of their 
estates. 

But Claudius was not only innocent, as regarded the state, in hia 
])ersonal habits; he set himself diligently to labour for the .public 
weal, and he acquitted himself, if the truth be told, with no little 
distinction. The ancients, blinded, as it would seem, by the sys- 
tematic deception of the compilers of the imperial history at that 
epoch, gave him no credit for the intelligent interest he took in 
public affairs, nor for the prosperous issue of his measures. It may 
be shown, however, indubitably that Claudius carried out, as far as 
tlie times allowed, the enlightened poliey of extending Roman citi- 
zenship in the provinces. In this respi'ct he tobk a larger view of 
the true re(|uiremerits of state policy than any of the Caesars since 
Julius In recurring to sumptuary enactments and other antique 
principles of g<*vernment he followed at least the example of 
AugusMis, fuid acce[)ted the conclusions which the ancients gene- 
rally pronounce* t to be tlie wisesti He devoted himself personally 
to the adiniui^tration of law, tiring out his judges and assessors by 
his unweajicd application to business; and, indeed, in his conduct 
of public affairs he was singularly constant and laborious. He may 
liave failed t(- lea e any specific mark of his wisdom or ingenuity; 
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may have subjected himself to ridicule not wholly uudesen^ed 
-by the slowness of his intellect or the pedantry of his measures ; 
but it is clearly unfair to stigmatise him, as has been too commonly 
done, as an imbecile fool tossed upon a throne by a freak of f rtune. 

We may speak even more confidently of this ruler’s success in 
the conduct of foreign afiairs. The government of the provinces 
seems to have been maintained vdth vigour and the governors 
themselves kept firmly in check by the administration at hbmM. 
Servius Galba, an able officer of the antique stamp, led his 
forces across the Rhine and inflicted chastisement on the Chatti. 
Corbulo, another true Roman captain, gained a victory over the 
Chauci, and was making preparations for further conquests by the 
construction of roads and bridges, when he was required to desist 
from attempting to advance the limits of the empire. The majesty 
of Rome was vindicated against the Maurusii, a tribe of the still 
unsettled province of Mauretania. Suetonius Paullinus was the first 
of the Romans to penetrate the range of the Atlas. But Claudius 
resolved to execute the plan, which Augustus had premalurely an- 
nounced, of an invasion and thorough subjugation of the great 
A.D. 48 . island of Britain. In the year 43 his lieutenant Aulus 
A.u. 796. pjautius led a well-appointed army of four legions across 
the Channel. It is probable that he effected his landing on the const 
of Kent, and advanced towards the lowest fords of the Tliames. He 
overcame all resistance, and, crossing that river, awaited the arrival 
of the Enij)eror, who chose that the triumph whicli was to follow 
sliould seem to be won by his own personal exertions. The Trino- 
bantes, the people of Essex and Hertfordshire, were quickly su]> 
A.D. 61. diied ; and the base of the Roman command was fixed at 
u.c. 804. their capital, Camulodunum, or Colchester, where a Claudian 
colony was established, and from whence direct communication was 
maintained by sea vyith the Continent. 

Having accomplished this feat in the space of sixteen days — 
which certainly indicates some vigour and decision of character — 
the emperor returned to Rome, from whence it was impolitic for the 
ruler of the empire to be long absent. In his absence the Roman 
arms made rapid progress. Vespasianus reduced the south-western 
parts of the island, as far as the Exe and the Severn. Ostorius 
Scapula advanced to the Wye and the foot of the Welsh mountains, 
in the country of the Silures. At the entrance into these rugged 
fortresses he encountered a desperate resistance. The Britons were 
led by a prince named Caractacus. The site of the famous battle in 
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which the Britons were utterly routed has not b«en ascertained. It 
lay, no doubt, among the gorges which descend into the vaDey ot 
the Wye or the Severn. Caractacus escaped from the slaughttT, 
but was soon afterwards delivered to the Romans by Cartisinandua, 
queen of the Brigantes. He was sent with his family to Rome, and 
led in the triumph which Claudius now celebrated in a fashion 
somewhat different from that of the triumphs of old. He seated 
himself before the gates of the praBtorian camp, attended by a body-^ 
guard, and surrounded by the multitude of citizens. His consort, 
Agrippina, clothed like himself in a military garb, occupied the tri- 
bunal at -his side, the ensigns of a Roman army floating over his 
head, Caractacus was allowed to address the emperor in a speech 
which was not unworthy of a patriot chief ; and Claudius, to his 
great honour, spared him the fate which had befallen the captives 
of so many imperators before him — such as Pontius the Samnite, 
and Perseus, and Jugurtha, and Vercingetorix. 

Claudius effected also a further settlement of the frontier pro- 
vinces in the East. The suppliant princes who had thronged the 
court of Tiberius and Caius were relieved from their attendance, 
and sent to govern their native* realms in dependence upon the 
sovereign empire. An Antiochus was restored to the throne of 
Commagene, and a Mithridates, who claimed descent from the great 
Eastern hero, received a grant of the kingdom of the Bosporus; 
while Polemo, its recent occupant, was compensated with a district 
of Cilicia. Herod Agrippa was confirmed in his sway over Galilee; 
but Claudius, finding him popular among the Jewish people, and as- 
sured of his loyalty to Rome, did not scruple to divest the empire of 
the province of Palestine and annex it to his dominions. The Jews, 
who had been alarmed, and were indeed on the brink of rebellion, at 
the threat of Caius to place his own statue in their temple, welcomed 
this concession. The return of Agrippa to Jerusalem was celebra^^ed 
as a national triumph ; but when he ventured* to strengthen the 
fortifications of his city this act of sovereignty was promptly for- 
bidden. He well knew the necessity of leaning upon Rome, for 
his people were divided into two rival factions which neither force 
nor policy could unite. While the Jewish party were bent fanati- 
call}' on the maintenance of the ancient customs, and required him 
to conform to their rites and holy law, the Hellenisers, hardly less 
numerous and powerful, elevated him above all such usages, and 
pressed upon him the attributes of divinity. At Jerusalem Agrippa 
was obliged to enact the Jew ; but at Ceesarea he might play the 
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I^ji^ irf a and a heathen. Here it was that the populace 

greeted the harangue he addressed them with the cry; ^ It is the 
voice of a god, and not of a man.’ But he was smitten, we read, 
at the same moment with a sore disease, and died after a few days’ 
u.o. 797. Rome reverted upon his death to her former 

Aa[).44. policy; the deceased king’s son was retained in Italy as a 
hostage, and kingdom of Agrippa was annexed once more to 
the proconsular province of Syria. 

The position of the J ewish people resident at this time at Rome 
requires special notice. For several generations the Jews had been 
accustomed to roam beyond the narrow limits of their own country. 
They settled in great numbers in the wealthy cities on the Euphrates ; 
they formed a large portion of the population of Alexandria ; they 
frequented all the marts of commerce in Greece and the islands, and 
to Rome more especially they flocked, generally with the view of 
bettering their condition by traffic. At Rome a large class of small 
pedlars and hucksters of this nation peopled a whole district in the 
city ; but many of the Jews were men and women of gfeat accom- 
plishments, who ingratiated themselves with the highest families, 
and familiarised them with the peculiar rites and doctrines of their 
own religion. Julius Caasar had shown them great favour; Augustus 
had deigned to extend his patronage to them ; under Tiberius they 
had provoked the government by their turbulence and quarrels 
among themselves or with their neighbours, and that emperor had 
severely chastised them by deporting 4,000 of their number to the 
pestilential swamps of Sardinia. Under Claudius they renewed 
their contests with their inveterate foes the Alexandrians, then resi- 
dent together with them in the city. It seems probable that the 
dissensions between the orthodox Jews and the sect of Christians 
which was beginning to arise among them exasperated these troubles, 
and required the strong control of the government. The occurrence 
of a great scarcit/, which rendered the subsistence of the Roman 
population precarious, was a further reason for the expulsion of the 
Jews from Rome, decreed by Claudius, though certainly not put 
strictly in execution. 

But the feature in this prince’s character which has been 
rendered the most prominent by the historians, and has made him 
for the most part a byword for weakness and stupidity, is his sub- 
jection to the women whom he made his wives. Of these the first 
was a Plautia, the second an ^Elia, both of whom he found occasion 
to divorce ; the third was the infamous Valeria Messalina, worse and 
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more ill-fated than either. The irregularity of her conduct has been 
painted in’ the most glaring colours, and the art with which die 
contrived to deceive her husband has been a common theme with 
prurient satirists. To retain her influence over her weak consort she 
allied herself with his freedmen and favourites, joined with them in 
selling appointments and extorting bribes, until, perhaps, she 
entangled her.^elf in their toils,* and fell at last a victim to their 
machinations. The story of her fall, as reported in all the records 
of the times, is undoubtedly one of the most striking incidents in 
Roman history, and must not be omitted in a sketch like this ; but 
some deduction must surely be made from the confidence which we 
are expected to place in it. We are required to believe that this 
wicked woman, after indulging herself in the vilest and most pro- 
miscuous amours, cast her eyes on a young, a handsome, and a 
virtuous noble named Silius, and induced him, by the offer of 
sharing the throne with her, to go through the rite of marriage 
in due form with every public solemnity. Claudius, it is said, 
was absent from Rome. All the world knew of the flagrant enor- 
mity ; he was the last to be informed of the dishonour of his house. 
When his freedmen at last disclosed it to him they could with diffi- 
culty induce him to persist in exacting the due punishment of the 
crime. Both Silius and Messalina were put to death ; but so stolid 
was the injured husband, that for days after he used to ask for the 
wife whose death he had forgotten, and wonder at her not appearing 
at his table. Such is the extraordinary tale which the gravest 
historians stedfastly aver; it is only from one obscure intimation 
that we seem casually to learn that the marriage was a contrivance 
of Claudius himself, who, we must suppose, had divorced his wife 
beforehand, through fear of a soothsayer’s announcement that the 
husband of Messalina was destined to a speedy death. The a.d. 48. 
greatest of the Romans were not superior to such^ wretched 
superstitions, and we may well believe that Claudius could be 
worked upon by intriguers in the palace thus to rid them of a 
woman whom they might hate or fear. 

But an important consideration depends upon this story. In the 
narrative of the early history of Rome it has been necessary to 
pause from time to time and warn the reader that our authorities 
are little to be depended upon, and that it is from the general com- 
plexion of their accounts, rather than from particular relations, that 
we must gather our conceptions of the time and people. A similar 
caution must now be given in regard to the history of the Crosars. 
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We have! been expreWy assured that the story of Tiberius wae 
gravely falsified by the writers of the time through fear* or hatred, 
and it is impossible to say how fairly the great historian of the 
empire, Taoitusi has sifted the contemporary materials which lay 
• before him. But there is distinct reason to believe that the affairs 
of Claudius were studiously misrepresented. Among the narratives 
which professed to detail them none were so popularly known as 
the scandylous memoirs of Agrip})ina, whose motive in writing 
them could only be to blast the fame of Messalina, to discredit the 
memory of Claudius, and to magnify her own merits and those of 
her son Nero. Whatever she may have advanced in favour of this 
prince and of herself has been overwhelmed by an opposite wave of 
adverse testimony, but her evidence against her unfortunate hus- 
band — for she succeeded to the vacant place of Messalina — was 
greedily accepted by the class of political pamphleteers and ribald 
auecdotisrs who constituted the historians of the following genera- 
tion. The personal history of* the Koinan ernpei-ors, though written 
under very different circumstances, is hardly more to be relied on 
than the history of the Roman kings. 

On the death of Messalina there ensued a fierce struggle in the 
palace for the succession to tlie imperial couch. Claudius had 
allowed himself to conduct a great portion of his affairs, both 
domestic and public, through the agency of his freednien, all Greeks 
by nation, and fully endowed with the dexterity and suppleness of 
their race. The introduction of these foreign ministers into the 
affairs of state was a novelty in Roman usage, and was justly 
regarded as an affront to the knights and senators who had been 
entrusted with such functions by earlier princes. It may be feared 
that the Romans themselves were becoming more and more inca- 
pable of discharging public duties efficiently. So it was that 
Narcissus, Callistu^. and Pallas put forth each a candidate for 
marriage with the emperor; but Agrippina, who eventually gained 
the prize, owed it more, it was said, to her special opportunities as 
the niece of Claudius, and to her own seductive arts, than to the 
favour even of her powerful champion Pallas. This second heroine 
of the name was a daughter of Germanicus, ^ nd sister of Caius 
Caligula. The union of uncles with their nieces was repugnant to 
the feelings and to the laws of the Romans ; but at the instance of an 
obsequious senator the emperor gladly consented to limit the restric- 
tion to the daughters of the uncle’s sister, whereas Agrippina was 
tlie dau^hier of his brother. Her tirst <»bject was compass the 
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dwith of Lollia, a divorced consort of Oaius, who fiiad now prostuned 
to court alliance with Claudius. But she next devoted all her iuBu- 
ence to intriguing for the succession of her son by a former 
husband, Domitius. She spared no pains, and probably no false- 
hood, to disgust her facile spouse with the memory of the wretched 
Messalina, by whom he had a son, to whom he had given the name 
of Britannicus. At the same time she secured the betrothal of her 
own son to Octavia, the sister of Britannicus, and engaged the 
emperor to place him on a level with his own child in every favour 
and honour he could bestow. The young Domitius, adopted into 
tlie imperial family, received the name of Nero. Agrippina took 
care to assure herself of the support of the army, and founded the 
military colony of Colonia Agrippinensis at Cologne. Here she had 
lierself beim born, here she had stood as a child in the prsetorium of 
her father, Germanicua, who was still held in honour among the 
veterans of the Khenisli provinces. She assumed a conspicuous 
place in military spectacles, taking her seat by the emperor’s side; 
it was thus she beheld the submission of Caractacus, and also 
witnessed a grand naval review or combat on the lake Fucinus. 
Her face was associated w^ith the emperor’s on the coinage. 

Under the influence of his freedmen and his intriguing consort 
Claudius was induced to prosecute many noble Komans, and to 
commit various cruelties. His constitution was prematurely worn 
out hy its natural weakness and, no doubt, habitual excesses. But 
by tile time that Nero, now in his sixteenth year, was actually united 
to Octavia, and the plans of Agrippina had become ripe, the poor old 
man’s existence might seem too long protracted. Claudius fell sick, 
indeed, but his sickness was not mortal. He quitted Home, where 
he had been wont to keep constant residence for the prosecution of 
his laborious affairs, and betook himself to the more genial climate 
of the Campanian coast. But Agrippina resolved to hasten his end. 
The crime of poisoning was now rife in Rome. Caius had made a 
study of the science, and had doubtless encouraged and instructed 
other professors. . One of these, the infamous Locusta, has obtained 
a name in the annals of crime, and is dignified by the grave irony 
cf Tacitus with the title of an ‘instrument of monarchy.* The men 
accused her of having aided many wicked wives to rid themselves of 
their husbands ; but the only case which history records ^ 
against her is that of Claudius. It is said that the em- 
peror was poisoned with a dish of mushrooms, a favourite delicacy 
of his supper-table. But perhaps it was an over-dose ; he vomited, 
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and the drug failed of its effect. Agrippina hastily ^secured the 
«»ervices of the physician in attendance, who thrust a poiffoAed feather 
down the patient’s throat under pretence of assisting him, and the 
eifect, it seems, was sufficiently rapid. 


CHAPTEK LVIII. 

Retrospect of the government of Claudius — Nero accepted as Emperor by the 
prnetorians and the citizens — Favourable promise of his reign under the 
ministry of Seneca and Burrhus— The ‘Quinquennium Neronis’ — Agrip- 
pina’s domineering spirit— She threatens to supplant him with Britannicus, 
and drives him to contrive that prince’s death — Schism between the mother 
and son — ^’e^o falls into licentiousness and cruelty — Review of the general 
principles of polity embraced by the first Caesars respectively. — (a.d. 64-59.) 

The principate of Claudius had been, on the whole, a period of 
general prosperity and contentment. The empire had been afflicted, 
indeed, by a widespread dearth which had been felt in the city as 
well as in many of the provinces. There had been disturbances, as 
we have seen, in the city, occasioned apparently by the turbulent 
spirit of the Jewish' element in the population. On the other hand, 
the arms of Rome had been crowned with success in Britain and in 
Germany ; the governors of the provinces had been kept under due 
control j the Senate had been treated by the emperor with studied 
respect, and but few of its members had suffered capitally for overt 
or manifest treason j the people had been well-fed and sedulously 
amused, the shows in the arena being made bloodier, and therefore 
more popular, than ever. Nevertheless it may well be believed 
that the emperor had gained no personal favour. His temperament 
llwas dull, his demeanour ungainly ; the city rang with stories of his 
absence of mind, his folly, and his gluttony; his fatuity, as the sport 
of successive wives »...d favourites, brought upon him more contempt 
and odium than all the vices of the Caesars before him. He suffered, 
however, more than all from the deliberate intention of his latest 
u.c. 807. consort, Agrippina, to blast his reputation and to lower the 
A.D. 64 . estimation of his son Britannicus, in order to enhance the 
popular expectation of her own child, Domitius Nero. With the 
assistance of the philosopher Seneca, whom she befriended, and to 
whom she had given Nero as a pupil, she held up this upstart prince 
to the gaze of the citizens, and had already prepared the way for hia 
succession before she allowed herself to expedite the event by the use 
of poison. 
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Witli ih4 philosopher Seneca Agrippina had associated the pre- 
fect of the prsetorians, Bun^us, in the care of her son*s interests. 
Though admitted himself by adoption into the imperial family, the 
sacred stock of the Claudii and the Julii, and thus constituted in a 
legal sense the eldest scion and legitimate heir of the Caesarian house, 
Nero might nevertheless apprehend that to the mass of the citizens 
Britannicus still appeared the true representative of the sire from 
whose loins he sprang. But the praetorians accepted eagerly the 
claimant whom their prefect presented to them. Any popular 
scruple that might have asserted itself was speedily repressed. 
It was felt, perhaps, by many that the real parentage of the child 
of the corrupt Messalina was doubtiul at the best. Nero was 
at least the elder of the two, and in Nero the Romans were care- 
fully taught to expect a genial ruler, a prince of talent and accom- 
plishments, recommended by the natural beaiitv of his person, and 
by the cultivated graces of his demeanour. As far. indeed, as tlie 
tuition of an able teacher could go, the youth had been trained t<» 
discharge the functions of sovereignty both well and popularly. 

Nor did the commencement of the reign which was to follow, 
and which became at last the most justly detested of all the ini' 
perial series, belie the hopes and expectations of the people. The 
tirst five years of Nero’s principate, the famous ‘ Quinquennium 
Neronis,’ were long celebrated as an era of virtuous and able 
government. Under Seneca’s guidance (for Seneca, assisted by the 
manly sense of Burrhus, was the ruling spirit of the time), Nero 
held the balance between the Senate and the people, and succeeded 
in gratifying both. His teachers did perhaps the best they could, 
both for him and for his subjects, in the general counsels of modera- 
tion and clemency which they showered upon him. ‘ Be courteous,’ 
tliey said, ‘and moderate; shun cruelty and rapine; abstain from 
blood ; let youth indeed enjoy its pleasures, amuse yourself, but 
hurt no man.’ And to these counsels the f^ourite of fortune, 
Hattered on all sides, with every wish gratified, had for a time no 
difficulty in conforming himself. 

But Nero’s first and worst foes were those of his own household, 
and especially his own mother Agrippina. The confidant of this 
unscrupulous and ambitious woman had been her husband’s frced- 
man and minister Pallas. It was to weaken Agrippina’s influence 
over her son, which was entirely evil, that the young emperor’s 
advisers combined to effect the overthrow of this powerful instru- 
ment. Sefieca, indeed, may have felt himself under some obligations 
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to PaJla^ And when a charge of treason was brought ugui^st him he 
offered to defend him ; nevertheless he was disgraced and dismissed 
trom court. Agrippina now ventured to use threats. She declared 
that Britannicufi was arrived at manhood ; she hinted that he was 
after all the true and natural heir of Claudius ; and she allowed it to 
be understood that in the last resort she was ready to present him to 
the soldiers as their lawful emperor. From the day of her son’s 
elevation she seemed resolved to play the ruler herself. She had 
been borne in the same litter with him, she had stamped the coin^ 
with her own head beside his. She received ambassadors, and sen* 
despatches to foreign courts. In her infatuation she might really 
believe that the legions would transfer to her the duty they had 
been proud to owe to her father, their beloved Germanicus, The 
immediate effect of these arrogant proceedings was to excite Nero’s 
jealousy against the sti ipJing Britannicus. We may hope at least 
that he scrupled to impact his secret thoughts to Seneca or Burrhus ; 
but other advisers were not wanting. A tribune of his guards 
named Pollio held conference with the infamous Locusta, and it was 
contrived, after one or more failures, that the innocent victim should 
A.D. 55. swallow a deadly potion at a banquet in the palace, and in 
A.u. 808. presence of the guilty emperor himself. The crime w^as 
of course publicly denied, but it was not the less generally believed. 
The youth had been subject to fits of epilepsy ; it may be doubted 
whether the Koinans were really acquainted with any one of the 
very few poisons which are known to modern science as instantaneous 
ill their operation. They were, however, fully persuaded that such 
deadly agents were both known and familiarly adopted. The citizens 
seem to have agreed to excuse the deed as a necessity of state, and 
Seneca himself either excused or was silent upon it. 

The schism between the mother and the son seemed now^ com- 
plete. Agrippina embraced the wretched orjihan Octavia, whom 
Nero had married^-'but utterly neglected. She called her friends 
into counsel and collected money. She caressed the officers of the 
legions and the remnant of the ancient nobility. These intrigues 
were soon disclo^sed to Nero, wdio retaliated by removing the guard 
from his mother’s residence, and marked his distrust of her by sur- 
rounding his own person with soldiers whenever he paid her a 
formal visit. Such pretended precautions may have given rise to 
the rumours which prevailed of the mother’s plots against her son’s 
life while the chroniclers of the secret history of the times did not 
be'^itate to affirm that Nero was already intent upon ridding himself 
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of Agrippina, and wus only restrained by the assurance of Burrhus 
that she shbuld be judicially sentenced if any such criminal intent 
could be proved against her. The empress was subjected to an 
inquiry which was conducted by Burrhus and Seneca. The 
accusers were perhaps unwilling to press the odious charge to a 
fatal issue, and the accused succeeded in rebutting it. For a moment 
she asserted her ancient power ..over her son, compelling him to 
bi-ing to punishment some of her defeated assailants. Burrhus, 
indeed, and Seneca were exempted from this reverse of fortune. 
'J'o their firmness and dexterity we must attribute the moderation 
with which the youthful emperor still, on the whole, conducted 
himself amidst the undeniable difficulties and perils of his position. 
But he was beginning to sink into licentiousness and dissipation; 
by the one what yet remained to him of natural good feeling was 
becoming rapidly extinguished ; by the other he was already 
etitiingling himself in necessities which could not fail to drive him 
to tyrannical and bloody excesses. If he still ingratiated himself 
with the people by a great remission of taxation, he was about to 
indemnify himself by the proscription of the wealthiest of the 
nobles, and the confiscation of many vast estates. 

But for the present Rome was tranquil ; the citizens were con- 
tent; the Senate pronounced Nero tlie best of its princes since 
Augustus. Julius Cajsar had deliberately overthrown the old forma 
which he felt to be obsolete, confident in his own }X)wer of recon- 
struction. Augustus had striven to revive the past. Tiberius w’aa 
content with shaping the present. Caius had affected a foreign and 
Kastern desj^)otisin, but his feverish career was too short to make 
much impression. Claudius had attempted, in the narrow spirit of a 
pedant on the throne, to govern the Roman world as a master 
governs his household. Nero at last, or his advisers for him, seems 
to have disclaimed all general views, and contented himself with 
protecting the actual machinery of empire from disturbance. Tlie 
tradition of the felicity of the first five auspicious years of hia 
principate attests the consciousness of the Romans that they were 
ruled with a ‘masterly inactivity.’ Great honour is undoubtedly 
due to the men who actually governed for Nero that they did sc 
little to abuse their temporary ascendency. But no such regard is 
due to Nero himself, who up to this point was little more than a 
creature in their hands, and whose excesses, gross and wicked as 
they sometimes were, could only, as they deemed, be kept within 
tolerable limits by a certain measure even of criminal indulgence. 

. u H 2 
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CHAPTEI?, LIX. 

Nero> amour with Poppsea— He murders Agrippina, divorces Octavia, marriot 
Poppma — Death of Burrhus — Proscription of the freednion of Claudius — 
Nero casts off tlie restraint of Seuetti’s influence, and imitates the licon 
tiousness of Greek manners — Performs in the tlieatre and drives in the 
circus— Great fire in Kome a.d. 64 — Suspicion cast upon Nero — Averted 
by persecution of the Christians — Conspiracy of Piso: discovered and 
punished — Death of Seneca and of Lucan — Nero makes a progress in Greece, 
and exhibits himself in the musical contests — Death of Corbulo — Death ol 
Thrasea — Nero’s jealousy of the Stoic philosophers at Rome — Comparison 
between these philosophers and the Christians — Rebuilding of Rome — 
Nero’s Golden House — Revolt of Galba in Spain — Dissensions among the 
legions in Gaul — Death of Vindex — Galba combines with Virginius — 
Nero’s alarm and pusillanimity — The Senate declares against him — Hit 
flight and death. — (a.d. 59-68.) 

\yHATEV"EK shadow of doubt may be allow<>d to rest on Nero’s coni* 
plicity iu the death of Britannicus, a tragedy was now to be enacted, 
the guilt of which would seem to fall unmistakeahly on the head of 
the prince who has been branded for ever with the name of matri- 
cide. To the murder of Agrippina he was prompted more by the 
machinations of female jealousy than by apprehensions for his own 
personal safety. Poppa3a Sabina, the wife of the dissolute Salvius 
Otho, was the fairest woman of her time, and at tlie same time one 
of the craft lest and one of the most licentious. She entangled Nero in 
an amour with her, and suffered him to send her husband to a distant 
government in Lusitania, while she employed all her arts to secure 
him for herself by the divorce of his wife Octavia. Tliis obstacle 
removed, she might ^easily rid herself of Otho. But it seems that it 
was first of all necessary to overthrow the empress-mother. It was 
Agrippina’s anger, Agrippina’s inlluence and power, that she had to 
overcome. She had to contend with a mother who, if the scandal 
of the day was true, had not scrupled to ingratiate herself with her 
son by the foulest advances. But here, again, we must guard our- 
selves against the prurient chronicles of the day, and bear in mind 
the peculiar detestation in which Agrippina was held by the l^omans 
more perhaps for the later crimes of her son himself than for her 
own, ho^Yever flagrant they might really be. ] o])p8ea revived against 
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her the charges which had been examined and rebutted four years 
before, an’d Nero under the teaching of Poppaea was now less un- 
willing to believe them. 

The story of the murder of Agrippina, as related by Tacitug and 
confirmed in the main by others, is one of the most vivid episodes 
in our history. But it would rnar the effect to attempt an abridg- 
ment of the historian’s eloquent, description. Siifhce it to say that 
it was assuredly by the contrivance of Nero that she was ship^ 
wrecked in crossing the calm waters of the gulf of Baise ; that on 
her regaining the land and her own villa on the coast Nero appealed 
to his ministers, and seized upon the counsel which he knew they 
would no longer withhold, to consummate their crime by the hand 
of assassins. Seneca and Burrhus now felt that the long-expected 
crisis had arrived ; that the palace must be relieved from the 
intrigues which had so long harassed it; and though they ab- 
stained from actually recommending the deed, they contrived 
tliat it should not less certainly be executed. It was easy to 
pretend that the servant of Agrippina who brought a message to 
Nero had let a dagger fall ; this indication of her guilt was at once 
sufficient, and she was dispatched without delay. As she u.c. 812. 
lay prostrate before her murderers, ‘ Strike,’ she cried, 

* the womb which bore a monster I’ Nero is reported to have 
himself inspected the corpse, and expressed his admiration at its 
beauty. Such were the horrors over which Koman society then 
shuddered and gloated. 

Wiib the death of Agrippina Poppcea obtained complete sway 
over the wretched tyrant. From this time the influence of his tutors 
seems to Imve passed away. His dissipations assumed coarser and 
more revolting shapes, and with Petronius Arbiter and Tigellinus 
as the ministers of his plea.sures he indulged in the most shameless 
vices in a way the most public and disgusting The neglect with 
which he treated his consort Octavia was now the least of his in- 
i(|uities. Poppcca lived with him openly as his mistress, her husband 
Orho consenting to her shame and his own. It was not for three 
year.s, however, that she cared to gain her paramour’s .divorce from 
his legitimate spouse, and a release from her own connexion with 
her husband. Octavia was banished to an island, and after a year 
of exile the emperor found an excuse for putting her to u.o sis. 
death. Poppasa was now empress and reigned supreme; ^•®**®* 
for Nero seems to have been infatuated with her to the last, though 
after bearing him one child, which died in infancy, she perished 
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^reniaturely from a kick he petulantly inflicted upon her durinu a 
fieoond pregnancy. The Romans stigmatised the luxury of her bath 
of milk, for which she kept 500 asst^s in constant attendance, and of 
her mules shod with gold. The Jews spoke more blandly of her as 
a favourer of their nation, and one who helped to bring their rites 
into fashion at the capital. We may be satisfied with one rapid 
glance at her as a type of the worst* class of Roman matrons, worthy 
to be the sport of the worst of men. 

Burrhus, who has preserved the character of a blunt and for tlie 
times an honest man, was prematurely removed by death from the 
sight of his prince’s increasing depravity. It was rumoured, indeed, 
that Nero had had him poisoned, but of this evidence at least is 
wanting. But the tyrant was now entering iipo’^ a career of blood, 
cutting off one by one many of the nobles who tempted him by their 
wealth, or caused him anxiety by their position and influence. Tlie 
Romans more easily pardoned him when he sought to replenish his 
coffers by the proscription of the great freedmen of the court of 
Claudius, such as Doryphorus and Pallas. Seneca also, philosopher 
tliough he was, had amassed wealth by oppressive usury, and Nero 
listened eagerly to the charge of conspiracy which was easily forged 
against a falling minister. He succeeded, indeed, in clearing him- 
self ; but the risk he had run rendered him fully sensible of the 
perils of a courtier’s life, and he sought to withdraw hims(df from 
the presence, or at least from the counsels, of his capricious master. 
Nero was willing to be relieved even from the last shadow of pru- 
dential restraint. The instruction which Seneca himself had given 
him in the precepts of Grecian philosophy had taught him to dis- 
regard the national traditions of the Roman nobility, and he found 
rtiat he could easily make himself the idol of the vulgar, the scum 
of all nations with which Rome w^as now inundated, by renouncing 
the stately mannerg, of lii-s ancestors, and indulging in the ribald 
usages of Greeks and Orientals. He descended into the arena, and 
contended, or pretended to contend, with professional singers and 
musicians; he engaged in the contests of the circus, first on the 
private course in his own gardens, then in the public theatres of the 
Grecian colonies in Campania, and lastly m the Circus Maximus at 
Rome, before the eyes of 200,000 citizens. The nobles shuddered 
at the portent, for such this degradation seemed to them ; but the 
rabble shouted with delight, and it was for the rabble that Nero 
was now content to reign. 

It was in tlie midst of atro( ities at which not only the prejudices 
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of mau but the iostiucts of human natura might have re^-olted, that 
the capital of the Homan world wan appointed to sufer one of 
the most signal calamities that has ever befallen society. In the 
summer of the year 817 — the 64th of our era — a fire p.c. en. 
broke out in the eastern portion of the city, which, fanned 
by a wind Irom the east, spread irresistibly, and swept away all the 
buildings which occupied the Jhollows below the Palatine. The 
conflagration lasted for six days, and it had hardly died away for 
lack of aliment, when another fire commenced in the opposite region 
beneath the Pincian, and, the wind having turned, devastated the 
region from thence to the Capitoline. Of the fourteen quarters of 
the city six, it is said, were completely destroyed ; four were more 
or less damaged. It is probable that the hills escaped to a great 
extent, and the destruction was generally confined to the lower 
levels. The Homans deplored the loss of many of their most vener- 
able temples and public edifices, and with them a vast number of 
wojks of arts and monuments of antiquity. The extent of their 
loss seems, however, as is usual in such cases, to have been con- 
siderably exaggerated, for certainly the most interesting structures 
on the Palatine, the Capitoline, and elsewhere survived the confla- 
gration. The people, however, were seized with panic alarm. They 
believed that the two fires were the work of incendiaries ; they de- 
clared that ruffians had been seen applying torches, and that, being 
seized and questioned, they had affirmed that they acted under 
orders. Tlie emperor, it was asserted, had watclied the fire from 
a turret of his palace, and had amused himself with enacting the 
drama of the ‘ Destruction of Troy ’ in view of it ; and the rumour 
spread that he had himself caused the conflagration and prepared 
the spectacle for his own wanton enjoyment. 

The indignation of the suffering populace was deeply stirred by 
this rumour, and the throne of the Caesar, based as it was upon the 
favour of the populace, seemed to tremble under him. Nero 
hastened to present liirnself on the spot, to traverse the smoking 
streets, and assist the people with all the money he had at hand. 
But it was still more important to amuse them, and advisers, it 
seems, were not lacking to suggest that nothing would amuse them 
more than the spectacle of cruel and sanguinary punishment in- 
flicted upon any persons to whom they might be induced to transfer 
the odium which they were beginning to heap upon the emperor. 
The Jews had made themselves obnoxious to the people in many 
v/aysj the Jews were accused of being prone to sedition and tur- 
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bulenoe; tie Jews were distracted among themselves by party dif- 
ferences^ in which they were prone to invoke the intei’ference of 
the government. Among the Jews there had recently sprung up a 
sect, named after its founder, the Christian, which was making con- 
stant inroads upon the national faith of Judaism, and at the same 
time causing some ala^m among the votaries of Paganism itself. It 
was effecting conversions even in high places, not among the freed- 
men of the great Roman families only, but among Romans them- 
selves — men, and still more women, of the highest rank. The 
manners of the Christians, who withdrew themselves in a marked 
way I'rom public and social life, caused much jealousy, and their 
tenets were commonly regarded as hostile to the laws jmd usages of 
the commonwealth. Their writings and their preaching had warned 
their followers of an impending millennium, to be preceded by the 
dissolution of the world and the coming of their Lord to judgment. 
It was easy to point to these ardent believers as the people who 
had sought to accelerate the promised advent by the destruction 
of the city and the empire, and it was, perhaps, by the malevolence 
of the Jews themselves that the suspicions of the Romans were thus 
directed against the Christians. Under the name of Christians 
Nero caused many victims to be seized. He condemned them to be 
burnt, wrapped in pitched cloth, in his own gardens, which he 
opened to the populace, for his owm and their common gratification. 
Even the refuse of the Roman populace was at last moved to pity, 
and required the spectacle to cease. 

But whatever might be the cause of discontent among the 
populace, it was the nobles of Rome who were most ordinarily 
mulcted to relieve it. There was no more direct or speedy way 
of replenisliing the emperor’s funds than the confiscation of the 
estiites of the magnates of the empire. This class, despite of the 
jealousy with which the Cassars had always regarded them, had still 
contrived to accmnulSte vast stores, and to gather into a few hands 
the great mass of the land in Italy and the provinces. The statement 
of a contemporary writer has often been repeated, that at this period 
one-half of the province of Africa was actually held in fee by no 
more than six proprietors. It was in this mine that Nero now 
worked assiduously, as far as his own fears allowed him ; for the 
nobles, who saw their fellows proscribed and ruined under every 
available pretext, began to tremble for themselves, to murmur, and 
to plot against him. An extensive conspiracy was formed in the 
year 64. embracing, no loubt, many wf the cliief people at Rome, 
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at the head of which was placed a Calpumius Piso, who* expected 
on the downfall of the reii^ning tyrant to be raised jj,c.8\7, 
by the senators into his place. The confederates might 
band themselves together under the watchword of Libe:ty ; but the 
liberty they would proclaim would not be the libei ty of the forum 
and the comitia, but the rule of the nobles and the Senate relieved 
from the control of a Caesar or. of any other popular autocrat. To 
this conspiracy Seneca seems to have given his concurrence ; and it 
is from the views of Seneca’s nephew Lucan, another of the faction, 
that we may best learn the views which animated it. Lucan 
assuredly would have been satisfied with a dictator such as Sulla, or 
a sole consul like Pumpeius. But Piso possessed neither the vigour 
of a Sulla nor the popularity of a Pompeius. The combination, long 
loosely held together, was betrayed and easily broken in pieces; the 
j)artiiers in the adventure fell without striking a blow, and the 
])unisliment they suffered seems to have moved no compassion in the 
mass of tlie people, who still preferred the names of Marius and 
Csesar, and even ot Nero, the champions of the plebs, to any which 
the Senate deigned to invoke. Among the most illustrious of the 
sufferers were Seneca and Lucan, who were required to put them- 
selves to death with their own hands, and opened their veins in the 
warm bath. The sufferers were avenged in the private records 
of the patrician families, in which the character of the prince they 
feared and hated was d(*picted in flagrant colours, and which were 
eagerly explored by the historians of a later generation. The people, 
with whom he was almost to the last a favourite, left no memoirs of 
the times. 

It was not by the selfish passions of the senators that the empire 
of the Caesars was to be overthrown. But Nero meanwhile was 
betrayed to his ruin by the too great security wliich their failure 
engendered. He indulged more and more in J;he contemptible ex- 
hibition of his person and of his presumed accomplishments, which 
at last disgusted even slaves and foreigners. When he absented 
himself from Home and made a tour in Greece, he plunged still 
deeper, if possible, into this ignominious prostitution of the Roman 
character ; even the degraded populace at home became ashamed of 
the reports which reached them of his contending for the musical 
prizes of the Greeks at their national festivals. But the Senate was 
cowed, the people were supine, when the news arrived that at 
last a distant army had revolted. There was still another power 
in the empiie besides the Senate and the people at Rome. Up to 
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this moirient it had hardly been auspected. Tiberias^ nnd 

Clandius had allowed gr^ forces to be collected in the proyinoes 
and on the frontiers ; they had been content to put the sword into 
the hands of provincial governors and legates, whom thqr could 
recall from their stations when they seemed to be getting too power- 
ful, upon whom they had once or twice descended with the omni- 
potence of the imperial authority, aitd hurled them indignantly from 
their posts. But it had hardly entered into their thoughts that onti 
of these lieutenants should actually measure swords with his impera- 
tor, should defy him to arms, overthrow him without a blow, and 
drive him to self-destruction. 

Nor had Nero been without a warning. His visit to Greece had 
been partly prompted, perhaps, by the jealousy he had begun to 
entertain of Doniitius Corbulo, the commander of the legions 
in Syria, who bad attained great distinction and favour with the 
soldiers through a long career of service It would seem, however, 
that Corbulo was a loyal subject, or, to speak in accordance with 
Koman ideas, a loyal lieutenant to his imperator, and had indulged 
in no dreams of irregular ambition. The sanctity of the military 
oath was still a powerful safeguard of the national institutions, more 
powerful, in iact, under the early Caesars than in the more tur- 
bulent period of the civil wars. Upon Corbulo at least the emperor 
might have securely* depended, but he weakly fr ared the trustiot 
of his servants, and at last got rid of him by a command to throw 
liimseif on his own sword. Meanwhile he relied not less blindly on 
Galba, who commanded in the opposite quarter of the empire ; but 
Galba was preparing to gird on his sword against him. 

Nero returned to Rome from Greece in the year 68. He had 
amused the degenerate Greeks by the display of his accomplish- 
u.o. 821. inents ; he had flattered them by a sj^ecioiis declaration of 
A.D. 68. their freeckm ; he had commenced at least a work that 
would have been of real utility to them, tlie cutting of the isthmus 
of Corinth. On the other hand, he had robbed them of many of 
their most precious ornaments, and had carried oflT, it is said, thou- 
sands of their statues to decorate his own capital, which he was 
intent upon rebuilding. He had further insulted them by the per- 
secution he had instituted at Rome against the greatest masters of 
Greek philosophy, not Seneca only, hut Barea, Thrasea and others. 
The Stoics were now the * dominant sect in Rome ; the Epicureans, 
the Academies, and the other schools which derived from Plato at 
Atliens had fallen into disrepute. A certain earnestness and 
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definitenc^ of purpose had begun to mark the age which bad 
heard, and not without emotion, the early teaching of the Gospel. 
The temporal ruler had become jealous of opinions which threatened 
to withdraw men’s minds from the admiration of his own great- 
ness ; and the same emperor who had been the irrst to strike at the 
Christiana evinced no less apprehension of the piiilosophers of the 
Porch, who were not a herd of* vulgar votaries, but a select band of 
distinguished and ardent men of science. From neither the one nor 
the other had he, indeed, any real cause of fear ; but he found it 
easier to repress the philosophers than the Christians. Thrasea and 
his high-minded friends submitted to his behests without a murmur, 
and, except a few smouldering sparks of eloquence, left no memorial 
of their sufferings behind them. The Christians, at least equally 
submissive, bequeathed to their descendants a memory of their 
wrongs which could never die, but which, voiceless as it was, took 
deep root in their bosoms, and resulted at last in the greatest of all 
social and moral revolutions. 

But Nero, still scarcely conscious of the real perils with which 
he was environed, returned to witness the restoration of Home from 
the ruins of the great conflagration, expanded and beautified in tlie 
style of Greece rather than of Italy ; and still more to rejoice iu 
the completion of the enormous palace which he had caused to be 
constructed — the Golden House, as it was vfingloriously denomi- 
nated— decorated with the utmost profusion, and extending, wiih 
many long galleries, over a large portion of the old area of the city. 
It embraced, we must suppose, a succession of mansions on the prin- 
cipal heights, the Palatine, the Esquiline, and the Ctelian, connected 
by bridges or corridors, and included in its vast inclosures gardens, 
lakes, baths, and pleasure-grounds. The Komans maliciously hinted 
that the monster had destroyed the city of the people to build an 
imf)erial palace for himself. He was heard^to exclaim, when he 
took possession of the gorgeous residence, that now at last he was 
lodged as a man should be. Such sayings were treasured up 
against him. 

At the commencement of the year 68 the aspect of public 
affairs had already become serious. Plots for the subversion of the 
government were believed to be rife in the armies of the West. 
The officers who held command in Gaul and Spain had g 2 i. 
become objects of suspicion. At the same time the upper 
classes of the city were gloomy and discontented ; the temper of the 
populace, which had thus lar been the firmest stay of Nero’s 
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tyrnnny, was uncertain. It was at the repeated instances of Helius, 
the freednian whom he had left as governor at I^oiiie', that the 
emperor was at last persuaded to return from Greece ; but he had 
been put in excellent spirits by the response of the Oracle of Delphi. 
The God had warned him to beware of the seventy-third year, a 
warning which seemed to the youth of thirty to promise ample length 
of days. It was proved in the sequel to have another and a fatal signi- 
fication. He entered Naples, Antium, and Rome in a succession 
of triumphs. But hardly had he reached the city and looked com- 
placently around him when the rumour met him of the impending 
revolt. In the winter of the year Galba, the governor of the Hither 
Spain, had been in communication with Vindex, in the Farther 
Gaul, with a view to a simultaneous rising. Galba, too, had had his 
favourable omens. As a child he had been introduced to the aged 
Augustus, who, it seems, had carelessly let fall the words, ‘ You too 
shall some day taste of empire.’ Galba, it was remarked, was now 
iti his seventy -third year. But the pnanise was forgotten, the coinci- 
dence overlooked. It was uj)on Vindex that Nero first fixed his 
attention, and recpiired the legions on the Rhine to attack him. The 
commander of this force was well inclined to side with him, but his 
soldiers carried out their orders, and cut the batuUioiis of Vindex in 
pieces, upon which Vindex threw himself on his own sword. The 
victors, however, soon changed their minds, and, renouncing their 
obedience to the en1f)eror at Rome, invited their own leader to 
assume the purple. From this decisive step Virginius shrank, but 
he did not hesitate to attach himself to the side of Galba, who was 
now preparing to march upon Rome at the head of the united forces 
of the two great provinces of the West. 

But a period of some months elapsed before the legions of Spain 
and Gaul could be moved from their distant quarters into the heart 
of Italy. This period of suspense, and the unceruiinty attending it, 
allowed the wretched^ emperor to show all the weakness of his 
character, and his utter inability to contend with the adverse fortune 
which had at last overtaken him. He passed with rapid alternations 
to either extremity of hopefulness and despair. The ha.sty prepara- 
tions he made for defence w^ere absurd and trifling, while he con- 
tinued more and more to provoke the citizens by his levity. When 
Bt last the defection of Virginius and the combination of the two 
armies became assured, he displayed the most abject cowardice, 
tearing his robes and his hair, and giving vent to pusillanimous 
•ijaculations. Meanwhile the senators and knights in the city 
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buciiinie excited with the hopes of speedy deliverance. Nero was no 
longer safe in his capital. The people began to clamour against 
him ; for there was a dearth of provisions, owing, as was fiercely 
declared, to the emperor’s selfish inadvertence. The praetorians, the 
last resource of the Roman princes, were seduced from his side by 
tneir prefect Nymphidiua — so easily was the power of the imperator 
shaken to pieces in his own capital. Abandoned by all, nothing was 
left him but suicide, and even the casket in which he had provided 
poison with the aid of Locusta was stolen from him. Not a guard 
or a gladiator was at hand to pierce his breast. ‘ I have neither 
friend left me nor foe ! ’ he exclaimed, petulantly ; then, taking 
horse with one or two attendants, he fled by night from the city, and 
ensconced himself at daybreak in the villa of his freedman Phaon, 
four miles beyond the wails, in an unfrequented spot between the 
Nomentane and Salarian roads. Here he lingered for a few hours 
in utter prostration of spirit, sustained by a crust of bread and a 
drink of fetid water, when news arrived from Rome that the Senate 
had met 'on hearing of his departure, proclaimed him a public 
enemy, and decreed his death ^in the ancient fashion.’ Asking 
what this phrase purported, he was told that the culprit was stripped, 
his neck inserted in a forked stick, and his body smitten with 
rods till death. Terrified at this announcement, he took tw^o 
daggers from his bosom, tried their edge, but again laid them down, 
alleging that the moment was not yet arrived. Again and again he 
Strove to nerve himself to the last efibrt ; but it was not till the sound 
of horses’ hoofs was heard, and the messengers of death were plainly 
closing upon him, that he placed a weapon to his breast and bade 
his slave Ei)aphroditus drive it home. Another moment and it 
would have been too late. The centurion and his soldiers burst 
into the room just in time to receive his dying exclamations. The 
corpse was imperfectly consumed on the spot; the remains were left 
to the attendants, by some of whom they were eventually laid in the 
Domitian gardens on the Pincian. It is recorded as a striking cir- 
cumstance that even such a monster as Nero found some unknown 
hands to strew flowers upon his um. 

Nero perished on June 9, 68 (u.c. 821), at the age of thirty 
years and six months, in the fourteenth year of his principate. The 
child borne him by Poppasa had died in infancy, and a subsequent 
marriage with Statilia had proved barren. The stock of the Julii, 
refreshed in vain by grafts from the Octavii, the Claudii, and the 
Domitii, had been reduced to a single branch, and with Nero the 
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, adoptive race of the great dictator was extinguished. The first of 
the Chesara had married four timt-s, the second thrice, ‘the tliird 
twice^ the fourth thrice also, the fifth six times, and the sixth thrice. 
Of these repeated unions a large number had borne offspring ; yet 
no descendants of any survived. A few had lived to old age, many 
had reached maturity^ some were cut off by early sickness, the end 
of others was premature and mysterious ; but of the whole number 
a large proportion were undoubted victims of political jealousy. 
Such was the price, paid by the usurper’s family for fheir splendid 
inheritance ; but the people accepted it in exchange for internal 
troubles and promiscuous bloodshed; and though many citizens 
of the higher classes had become the victims of Caesarian tyranny, 
yet order and prosperity had reigned generally throughout the 
empire; the world had enjoyed a breathing-time of a hundred 
years before the next outbreak of civil discord which is now to V^e 
related. ‘The secret of the empire,’ namely, that a prince could be 
created elsewhere than at Rome, was now fatally discovered, and 
from this time the succession of the Roman princes was most com- 
monly eflTected by the distant legions, and seldom without violence 
and slaughter. 


CHAPTER LX. 

Galba arrives at Rome and is accepted as emperor — He chooses Piso for his 
associate — The soldiers discontented at his parsimony — Otho aspires to 
overthrow him— Th^ praetorians offer to support him— Fall cf Galbn— 
Otho becomes emperor— -Character ot the Roman captains as exemplified 

in Galba— The bgioiis on the Rliine nominate Vitollius emperor His 

officers Valens and Caecina lead their forces into Italy -Battle of Bedri- 
acuni^ and fall of Otho— Vitollius advances and enters Rome— Gluttony 
and indolence attributed to him — The legions of (Syria nominate Vespa- 
sian- He is supported by the prefect Muciauiis— His son Titus carries on 
operations against t>*j rebellious Jews — Antonius Primus leads Vespasian’s 
forces into Italy, and offers terms to Viteliius, which he at first accepts, 
then attacks the adherents of Vespasian in the Capitol— Burning of the 
Ca[)itoline temple— Primus forces his way into Rome— Fall of Viteliius. 
— — ^A.D. 68— 7fi.) 

Sekvius Sulpicius Galba had been proclaimed imperator by the 
legions in Spain on April 13, almost tw^o months before the actual 
fiill of Nero. He was still engaged in making his preparations for 
joining the troops of Gaul, when the news of the emperor’s condem- 
nation and speedy death reached him. He advanced, and encoun- 
tered at Narbo the envoys who weie charged to convey to him the 
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sanction of the consuls and the Senate to his claifa. chiefs of 

the capital,* though they allowed the people to assume the cap of 
liberty and make some parade of recovered freedom, did not pretend 
to restore the republic; they were urged, indeed, to throw the 
government into the hands of the most resolute of their generals 
by the intrigues of Nyniphidius, who was himself a candidate tor 
the empire. But the claimn of^ this upstart were ridiculed by rlie 
j)raetorian8 themselves, and he soon fell a victim to his audacity. 
Other competitors, indeed, were rising in various quarters, but none 
of them could make head against the fortunes of Galba, who could, 
venture to assume the title of Csesar, and proclaim himself ^ 
tlie accej)ted successor of the great Julius, lie made some ^•^•’^22. 
examples of the few rash op])oneiits he encountered on his march, 
and entered Borne as a victorious general on January 1 in the 
following year. 

Galba was a man of ancient family, and had served with merit 
through a long military career. He was strict in discipline, beyond 
tlie tempef either of the soldiers or of the citizens, and he possessed 
no graces of manner to persuade or force of genius to command. 
i\or was he unaware that the same power which had raised him to 
pre-eminence might arm rivals in other camps; and though some 
such movements in the nearer provinces had been easily put down, 
lie could not but feel insecure of the obedience of tlie great pro- 
consuls on the Rhine and the Euphrates. A few days after his 
ai'i ival at Rome a mutiny of tlie soldiers in Upper Germania was 
announced. They demanded another emperor in the place of Galha, 
but professed to leave the choice to the Senate and pco[)le. Galba 
had, perhaps, anticipated such a demand. He had already con tern 
jdated the appointment of an associate, and now, with the aid of 
some of the chief citizens, he went through tlie form of an election. 
'I’he choice fell upon Piso Licinianus, a noble of distinction, wliose 
only fault, perhaps, was that he was too nearly of the same austere 
stamp as Galba himself, and might intensity rather than relieve his 
growing unpopularity. But whatever were the actual merits of the 
nomination, Galba spoilt its eflect by the parsimony he exhibited to 
the soldiers, who expected a liberal donative on the occasion, and 
were grievously disappointed. 

There was no man at Rome whose personal views were so 
directly thwarted by Piso’s elevation as Otho; none felt himself so 
much aggrieved, and none was so bold and unscrupulous in seekin|>[ 
redress. This noble, whom ISero had removed to Lusitania when 
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lit} took from him his wife Poppasa, had attached himself to Galba’s 
exiterprise, and had re-entered Home with him. No *dotibt he 
meant to become the old man’s succesBor, but his schemes were thus 
suddenly intercepted. An elegant debauchee in the capital he had 
also acquired the art of ingratiating himself with the soldiers in 
his ciimp, and now, when his hopes had been excited to the 
utmost by the soothsiiyers with whom he had associated, he set 
about corrupting the troops whom’ Galba had just led from Spain, 
with the firmest reliance on their fidelity. These he found, indeed, 
already discontented with their emperor, and shrinking from the 
prospect of being marched for his cause to the German frontier. The 
prajtorians were still more disgusted at the exchange they had made, 
and as early as January 14, the fifth day after Piso’s election, 
they were prepared to carry Otho to their camp at nightfall, and 
present him to the jjeople as the choice of the soldiers in the 
morning. 

But Otho acted with more deliberation. On the morning of the 
15th Galba w'as sacriticing before the temple of Apollo, on the 
Palatine, when the aruspex informed him that the signs were inaus- 
picious and portended a foe to his household. Otho was standing 
by. He heard the words and accepted them as an omen. Presently 
a freedman announced that his architect awaited him at home. The 
signal was preconcerted; it implied that the soldiers were ready. 
He quitted the emperor’s side, leaning on the freedman’s arm with 
the air of a careless lounger ; he descended through the house of 
Tiberius into the Velabrum, then turned to the right to the Golden 
Milestone, beneath the Capitol, in the Roman forum. His foot- 
steps can all be U’acked, and present to the curious some indications 
of Roman topography. Here he was met by a liandlul of common 
soldiers, who hailed him as imperator, thrust him into a litter, and 
with drawn swords bore him off across the I'oruni and the Suburra. 
The gates of the prjstorian camp were opened to them, and the 
revolt was at once complete. 

Galba had not yet finished his sacrifice when the report arrived 
that a senator, his name as yet unknown, had been thus hurried to 
the camp. Hasty measures were taken to ascertain the fidelity (jf 
the cohort on guard, of some batUilions which had reached Nero 
from Illyricum, and were quartered in the Campus, of the Germanic 
companies in the city, and other detachments which the tyrant had 
called recently to his aid. Among all these appeared the same 
indifference and indisposition to arm either for the imperator or 




•gainst him. The new pretendwfit was soon annoaimedfwiia’ (Itibis; 
but this man had been weU-nigh forgotten in the cit^ dtirh% 'tiHi 
long absence, and the populace seemed disposed to await the miintf 
without a movement. Galba had his colleague at his side, but hodx 
of them seem to have been swayed by the conflicting counsels of 
their chief advisers, Vinius and Laco. Galba turned irresolutely 
from one to the other, uncertain whether to confront the mutiny in 
person. At last he sent Piso Before him. Speedily a report was 
spread that Otho had been slain by the praetorians. Knighti^ 
senators, and people crowded around the emperor, murmuring at tho 
disappointment of their revenge, and calling upon him to issue forth 
and extinguish the revolt with his presence. One of the guards 
waved a bloody sword, exclaiming that it was he who had killed 
Otho. * Comrade,’ said the old man, ‘ who commanded you?’ The 
words were treasured up as worthy of a Roman imperator, but they 
struck no chord of loyalty among the soldiers or the people. It may 
be doubted whether the movement just described was not a concerted 
treachery.. By the time that Galba had overtaken Piso in the forum 
he was met by the tumultuous bands of the praetorians advancing, 
with Otho in their midst. A single cohort surrounded Galba, but 
on the meeting of the two forces its standard-bearer tore the empe- 
ror’s image from his spear-head and dashed it to the ground. The 
whole band at once decided for Otho; the knights and senators had 
disappeared, the populace took to flight ; the bearers of the emperor’s 
litter overturned it at the Curtian pool beneath the Capitol. A 
few words which he uttered were diversely reported. Some said 
that they were abject and unbecoming ; others affirmed that he pre- 
sented his neck to the assassins’ swords, and bade them strike, * if it 
were for the good of the republic;’ but none listened, none, perhaps, 
lieeded tlie words actually spoken. Galba’s throat was pierced; and 
his breast being protected by his cuirass, his legs and arms were 
hacked with repeated gashes. The murder of "Galba was followed 
by that of Vinius, and lastly of Piso, who alone made for a moment 
a brave defence, and forced his way into the temple of Vesta, which 
could offer no secure asylum in that day of unnatural revolution. 
The praetorians were fully sensible of the importance they had 
assumed in the state, and demanded to choose their own prefects. 
The principate was transformed into a military empire, the empire 
into a military republic. 

The sudden fall of this unfortunate ruler must have caus«^ great 
iisappolutmeut to all the more sober citizens. Such among them vjn 
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wwe supwrior to the popular illufiioa in favour of a prince of the 
Julkxi race, to which a kind of divine right Reemed .already to 
attach, might well have imagined that one of the most able and 
experienced of their military chiefs would have held sway over the 
people and the. legions with a firm and equal hand. The men who 
now govmied the j)rovince8, nobles by birth, senators in rank, 
judges and administrators as well as captains by office, represent the 
highest and largest training of the' Roman character, for they com- 
bined a wide experience of men and affairs with the feelings of a 
highborn aristocracy and the education of polished gentlemen. 
Long removed from daily intercourse with their more frivolous peers 
in the city, they escaped for the most part contamination with the 
worst elements of society at home ; they retained some of the purity 
together with the vigour of the heroes of the republic. They were 
conquerors, but they were also organisers. They imprewssed on the 
minds of the Orientals a fear, on that of the Occidentals an admira- 
tion of Rome, which taught them first to acquiesce in their subjec- 
tion, and afterwards to glory in it. These were the true^ promoters 
of the Roman civilisation which has left its impress upon .Europe for 
so many centurie.‘«. The citizens, for their part, could not easily 
believe that this type of the national character had failed to com- 
mand success in the government of the empire. They were assured 
that it was by personal mismanagement that Galba had fallen. 
After summing up his qualities, his desire for fame, his dignified 
reserve in awaiting rather than seeking it, his private frugality, his 
public parsimony, the moderation of his passions, the mediocrity of 
his genius, his freedom from vices rather than possession of virtues, 
Tacitus, speaking solemnly in the name of his countrymen, declares 
that all men would have pronounced him fit to rule had he but 
never ruled. Undoubtedly he should have condescended to bribe 
the soldiers at the outset ; this would have given him a breathing- 
time, and afforded<the only chance of controlling them. His suc- 
cessors took care not to fail again into the same error. Some failed 
notwithstanding, but others succeeded in consequence. 

It was not, indeed, in Rome only that Galba, in his dealings with 
the soldiery, had committed a fatal error. Even at the moment of 
his arrival in the city and assumption of the principate the legions 
he had left behind in the remoter parts of Gaul were rising in 
mutiny against him, The armies on the Rhine, under the command 
of Cajcina, Valens, and Vitellius, had refused the military oath to 
at tin opening of the year, and pronounced the ancient 
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formula of devotion to the Senate and people. ""But this wa» rather 
from want of a leader than from love of the republk. Yitelhua 
was soon encouraged to put himself forward as a senator and <a 
noble as well as an officer of high standing. The other chiefs of 
the army acquiesced in his superior claims; the legionaries were 
easily persuaded to salute him as their imperator, and it was re- 
solved at once to march upon Rome. The advance of this for- 
midable force was only delayed by the necessity of providing for 
its wants as it moved. The states and cities of Gaul from the 
Rhine to the Alps were put under requisition, and any resistance 
of the natives was overcome with ruthless violence. 

Vitellius was greeted with the news of Galba’s death while still 
in the northern parts of Gaul. His coadjutors, Valens and Csscina, 
who consented to act as his lieutenants, moved on before him. 
They were bolder and better captains, and more fit to encounter 
the shock of collision with the forces of the new ruler ; and it was 
necessary, perhaps, for Vitellius to check his own progress till he 
was assured of the adhesion of the Narbonensis and Aquitania to 
his cause. Meanwhile the Senate had taken the oath of fidelity to 
the claimant who was already on the spot. The praetorians, satis- 
fied with the appointment by themselves of their own prefect, 
guaranteed his security in the city, and all the troops that were at 
hand transferred their service to him without a murmur. The 
populace were gratified by the execution of Tigellinus, a detested 
favourite of Nero ; the commanders in Africa, Dalmatia, and 
Massia gave in their adhesion. Otho was not prepared for the 
defection of Vitellius; but on hearing of it he offered to satisfy 
all his claims, and even to share the empire with him. The char- 
acter of Vitellius has been universally described as that of a mere 
sensualist, without energy or foresight; yet we must remark that 
Galba selected Ijm for an important command, that two of the 
ablest of the^^San chiefs consented to serve binder his eagles, and 
that Otho, on throne at Rome, and supported by half the forces 
of the empire, was content to offer him the most splendid con- 
ditions. And these, too, Vitellius had the spirit to refuse. 

Perhaps Otho was himself temporising. As soon as it became 
evident that the empire must be decided by the sword he quitted 
Rome at the head of all the forces he could muster. The civil 
wars had commenced again, and the citizens were filled with 
anxious forebodings, while they felt themselves powerless to I'estrain 
the leaders of the legions on either side. Otho hastened to encounter 
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which hi^ penetrated the Pennine Alps and 
*w«*e marching across the Cisalpine. Otho was well supported 
by his generals, Suetonius Paulipus and others ; Cascina was kept 
in check, and suifered considerable losses. But when Valens, 
coming from the Western Alps, effected a junction with him ho 
assumed an attitude of defiance, and challenged Otho to a decisive 
battle at Bedriacum, near the confluence of the Adda and the Po. 
After a resolute and bloody contest the victory remained with the 
Vitellians, whereupon the Othonians promptly admitted them to 
their camp, and made common cause with them. Otho had still a 
band of faithful followers about his person, and in the rapid 
alternations of civil warfare his position might not be desperate. 
But, personally indifferent to existence rather than moved by com- 
punction at the effusion of blood, he determined to refrain from 
further resistance, and, hopeless as he was of preserving his life from 
his enemies, to make the sacrifice of it with his own hand. There 
was more grace and courage in his last act than friends or foes had 
before credited him with. • 

Vitellius had been collecting his troops, or advancing slowly in 
the rear of his lieutenants, when he received the news of the victory 
of Bedriacum and the death of his adversary. At the same moment 
his enterprise was confirmed by the accession of the troops in 
Mauretania, and by the overthrow of Albinus, a rival candidate, 
who made an attempt on Spain. Such was his security that he 
descended the current of the Saone in a barge to avoid the fatigue 
of marching. At Lugdunum he met Valens and Csecina returned 
victorious from the Cisalpine, and thereupon he assumed the ensigns 
of empire. Some cruel executions followed. The Illyrian legions 
were mortified at the slaughter of several of their officers ; but the 
victims of the conquerors w’ere taken generally from the lower 
ranks. He allowed the chiefs to retain lor the most part their 
offices and honours.*^ The Romans, indeed, gave him little credit 
for generosity, and insisted that his clemency was merely the 
indifference of a gross debauchee who cared for nothing but 
his gluttonous gratifications. As he marched slowly along all 
the country round was swept for delicacies lor his table. If he 
did not confiscate his enemies’ estates for his own behoof he 
suffered his followers to plunder or appropriate them. But his 
edicts at least were moderate and popular. He waived for the pre- 
sent the title of Augustus, and positively refused that of Cttsar. 
He directed the diviners, the favourites of Otho and of Nero, to be 
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expelled from Italy, and forbade the Roman knights to diSjgraoe 
their order by combating in the arena. It was acknowledged* that 
his wife Galeria, and his mother Sextilia, conducted themi^Tes in 
their high position with noble simplicity. Vitellius, in his advance 
into Italy, associated himself with Virginius, the most generous 
Roman of his day, who had openly espoused his cause. Neverthe- 
less the march was marked b^ many horrors and excesses. The 
bonds cf discipline were generally unloosed, and the soldiers were 
constantly quarrelling and fighting among themselves. Some of 
them demanded the murder of Virginius, and it required great firm- 
ness to refuse their violent demands. But the Romans still refused 
to forgive the victor in a battle over Romans. They declared 
that when he reached Bedriacum he showed no remorse at the death 
of so many of his countrymen, nor horror at the sight of their 
remains, but even expressed his brutal gratification. * The corpse 
of an enemy,’ he said, ‘smells always well, particularly of a citizen.’ 
At last he would have entered the city, cloaked and booted, in the 
garb of war, at the head of his conquering troops, but from this 
atrocity he was dissuaded, and at the Milvian bridge he laid down 
his military ensigns, and traversed the streets in the civil praetexta, 
the soldiers following, but with sheathed swords. 

The contest between the rival pretenders had been waged thus 
far by the soldiers of the West only. But nearly one-half of the 
whole military force of the empire was stationed in the East, and 
had as yet taken no part in it. The Syrian legions were removed 
to a vast distance ; they were fully occupied with the duty of watch- 
ing the Parthians, of controlling the Egyptians, and of suppressing 
the revolt long imminent, and which in the last year of Nero’s 
reign had actually broken out, in Palestine. Moreover, they were 
under the command of discreet and able leaders, who would not 
commit themselves prematurely to quarrels with which they had no 
Bymi)athy. Mucianus was proconsul of Syria, and first in com- 
mand; but his lieutenant, T. Flavius Vespasianus, if inferior in 
birth and position, was not less accomplished as a soldier, or less 
lionoured by the legions. Vespasian, together with his son Titus, 
was actively employed, in Palestine. Both he and Mucianus had 
nominally acquiesced in the claims of Galba, of Otho, of Vitellius 
in succession ; but they had made no active movement in support of 
fny one of them. The rapidity with which one aft(ir another had 
disappeared from the scene might convince them that none had any 
firm foundation for his power. ^Mucianus was by nature sluggish. 
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and devoid of personal ambition; but the plebeian Vespasian 
was inspired with a fanatical belief in his own good fortune, and 
under the influence of Oriental diviners, and of their glowing 
presage of a 2 >olitical saviour, became filled with the idea that he 
was destined for empire. Mucianus was not unwilling to ooncede 
to him the first place and lend him all his own influence; the 
Syrian legionaries, glad of the pnospect of returning to Rome, 
U.C..822. received him with enthusiasm. On the 1st of July the 
a.d. 69. soldiers proclaimed him iinperator, to which the titles (•£ 
Ciesar and Augustus were speedily added. Mucianus undertook to 
lead one division of the whole force into Italy; Vespasian remained 
for a time in Syria to maintain the frontiers, and concert measures 
of. alliance with the foreign states beyond them ; to Titus was 
entrusted the conduct of the war in Palestine. 

Mucianus moved slowly under the usual pressure from the 
want of means and preparations made in advance. He was obliged 
to levy contributions on the cities through which he passed, declar- 
ing that ‘ money is the sinews of civil war,’ but he preserved dis- 
cipline among his followers, atid his progress was not marked by the 
excesses which so often alienated the provinces from the armies of 
the republic. He was joined by three Illyrian legions, which 
had been recently summoned to Italy by Nero, and now devoted 
themselves to the chief in whom they recognised the avenger of 
Otho, the friend of Nero. The seeds of further defection were 
sown by letters to the troops in Spain and Gaul, and particularly 
to the Fourteenth legion, which had been marched all the way 
from Britain, had fought for Otho, and was now sent back by 
Vitellius as not to be trusted by him. To be dismissed to distant 
quarters in a barbarous island was a penalty and an affront. 

At the moment that the Syrian legions were proclaiming Ves- 
pasian, Vitellius was making his entry as emperor into Rome. The 
account we receive of his conduct there continues inconsistent as 
before. His behaviour in the Senate, the forum, and the theatre is 
described as modest and becoming. He was assiduous in attending 
the discussions of the fathers, and suffered himself to be opposed 
and contradicted in debate, even when obliged to demand the pro- 
tection of the tiibunes. But this outward moderation was set 
down to weak compliance. He left affairs of state to be actu- 
ally managed by Valens and Caecina with the most flagrant op- 
pression and extortion, while he surrendered himself wholly to 
the grossest debauchery. Within the few months of his power be 
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spent nine hundred millions of sesterces (seven millions of pounds 
sterling) in vulgar and brutal sensuality. Meanwhile the prae- 
torians were disbanded, the police of the city was neglected. The 
legionaries chose their own quarters at will, inflicting the greatest 
hardship upon the citizens, till they were found to suffer from 
intemperance. A portion of them were drafted into the praetorian 
camp; the rest complained of this preference, and demanded fresh 
indulgences. The reign of freedmen recommenced. Asiaticus and 
Polycletus recalled the memory of Pallas and Narcissus, of Felix 
and Helius and others who had disgraced the principate of Claudius 
and Nero. The degradation of Rome was comj>lete; and never yet 
perhaps had she sunk so low in luxury and licentiousness as in the 
few months which followed the death of Otho. 

Three legions of Vespasian had crossed the Italian Alps under 
Antonius Primus, who led the van of the wdiole army of Mucianus. 
Vitellius, harassed by the revolt of more tlian one of his divisions, 
liad sent forward both Valens and Ca?cina, w'ith all the troops 
they could muster, to meet him. But Valens lingered behind 
under the plea of illness; Csecina covertly meditated defection. 
Their forces were indeed formidably in numbers, but Primus might 
rely upon the influences he could employ against them when the 
armies encountered in the lower districts of the Cisalpine. He 
boldly challenged them to the combat, refusing to halt even at the 
instance of his own chief, and his confidence was rew^arded by a 
hard-won victory on the plain of Bedriacum. Cremona fell into 
his hands, a place of great strength, in which, no doubt, the trea- 
sures of the harassed neighbourhood had been deposited, and, 
w'hether by mistake or of set purpose, it was given over to plunder 
and burning, as in the w-orst days of Marius and Sulla. 

Vitellius w^as still at Rome grovelling in his beastly indulgences, 
refusing to credit the account of his disaster, but wreaking his 
fears and jealousies upon the best of the nobles wdthin his reach. 
The Flavian generals sent him back their prisoners, that he might 
learn the truth from their mouths. Vitellius saw, interrogated, and 
straightway slaughtered them. A brave centurion extorted hia 
leave to visit the scene of warfare and ascertain the state of affairs ; 
but spurned on his return by his infuriated chief, he threw himself 
indignantly on his sword. This self-deception could not long con- 
tinue. Vitellius at last quitted the city at the head of the pr»- * 
torians, but he was assailed by fresh disasters on all sides. Primus 
crossed the Apennines to encounter him, while the populations of 
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Central Italy, the Marsians, Pelignians, and Samnitea, rose againa* 
him ; and the Campanians were hardly held in check by the bands 
of gladiators at Capua. The two armies confronted one another in 
the valley of the Nar. Valens, who had been captured, was now 
slain, and the sight of his head so terrified the Vitellians that they 
yielded without a blow. Primus deigned to offer terms to Vitel- 
lius, which were confirmed by Muc^anus. It is difficult to account 
for this indulgence, which the defenceless emperor greedily accepted, 
preferring to retire quietly into private life. But he too easify 
yielded to the instances of some of his adherents in the city, wh(/ 
regarded with horror the approach of the legions which had 8acke<l 
Cremona. He made his escape back to Rome, and allowed himself 
to be put at the head of a desperate faction who drove the favourers 
of Vespasian, under his brother Sabinus, into the Capitol. The 
Vitellians could do no more than watch the outlets during the day; 
at night Sabinus found means of communicating with the Flavian 
guards beyond the walls. Next day the Vitellians made a dis- 
orderly attack upon the place of refuge, wdiich retained 'the name 
of a fortress, but was without any regular means of defence. They 
mounted the ascent from the forum and reached the gate on the 
Clivus. The Flavians strove to repel them by flinging stones from 
the roofs. The Vitellians, in their turn, threw burning missiles into 
the colonnades and houses above them, and thus drove the defenders 
from point to point, but still could not effect an entrance. Climbing 
to the tops of the houses they hurled blazing torches into the Sacred 
Temple itself, and the august sanctuary of the Roman people was 
consumed in the raging conflagration. 

The assault, the defence, the conflagration were watched by 
Vitellius fi’om the palace opposite, by the people from the 
Forum and Velabrum beneath, as well as from the summit of 
every hill. The citizens were keenly reminded of the sack of 
Rome by the Gauls, fer the soldiers of Vitellius came from Gaul, 
and were mostly of Gaulish extraction. But the Gauls under 
Brennus had burnt the city only ; it was reserved for these later 
barbarians to destroy the temple of the Roman divinities. The 
fugitives within the inclosure were dismayed. Sabinus lost all 
presence of mind, and made no further attempt at defence. The 
Gauls and Germans burst in with yells of triumph, and put to the 
sword all that could not escape. Domitian, the younger son of 
Vespasian, who had taken refuge in the holy precincts, contrived to 
slip away in disguise. Sabinus was seized, and Vitellius dared not 
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protect him. Lucius, brotlier of Vitellius, who commanded noma 
troops for him in the neighbourhood, might now have marched 
boldly to Rome and taken possession of it. But he lost the criticjal 
moment, while Primus was advancing slowly but surely, in constant 
communication with Mucianus, who was also moving to his support. 
The Flavian legions as they approached the walls deployed in 
three divisions, and attacked three gates of the city. The Vitel- 
lians went forth to meet them at all points, soldiers and rabble 
mingled together, without plan or order. At one point they held 
the assailants at bay ; but in the centre and on the right the 
Flavians carried everything before them, and drove their opponents 
from the Campus Martius intf) the city. The victors entered pell- 
mell with the vanquished, for the gates of Rome now stood, it 
seems, always open ; and the combat was renewed from street to 
street, the populace looking gaily on, applauding or hooting as in 
the theatre, and helping to drag the fugitives Irom the shops and 
taverns for slaughter. The rabble of the city threw themselves 
into the defenceless houses, and snatched their plunder even from 
the hands of the soldiers. Rome had witnessed the conflicts of 
armed men in the streets under Sulla and Cinna, but never before 
such a hideous mixture of levity and ferocity. 

Through all these hoiTors the Flavians forced their way, and 
drove the Vitellians to their last stronghold, the camp of the 
praetorians. The lines of this enclosure, formed by a solid wall, 
were strenuously attacked and desperately defended. The assail- 
ants had brought with them the engines requisite for a siege, and 
now set themselves to their task with determination. They cleared 
i\\e battlements v ith catapults, raised mounds to the level of the 
ramparts, or apjdied torches to the gates. Then bursting into the 
camp they put every man .still surviving to the sword. Vitellius, 
on the taking of the city, had escaped from the palace to a private 
dwelling on the Aventine; but umler some restless impulse he re- 
turned and roamed through his deserted halls, dismayed at the soli- 
tude and silence, yet shrinking from every sound and the presence 
of a human being. At last lie was discovered, lialf-hidden behind a 
curtain, and ignoniiniously dragged forth. With his hands bound, 
his dress torn, he was hurried along, amidst the scoffs of the multi- 
tude, and exposed to the assaults of the passing soldiery. Wounded 
and bleeding, he was urged on at the point of the lance; his head 
was kept erect by a sword held beneath to compel him to show 
himself, and to witness the demolition of his statues. At last, alter 
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ev^ry foi^m of insult, he was dispatched with many wounds at the 
Gemoniae, to which he had been thus brutally dragged. The death 
of Vitellius, on the 21st December, finally cleared the field for 
Vespasiau, to whom, though still far distant, the s<mators hastened 
to decree all the honours and prerogatives of empire. Primus and 
Mucianus adhered fatthfnily to him, and paid their court to his son 
Domitian, as his acknowledged representative. The most high- 
minded of the senators, Helvidius Priscus, a noted disciple of the 
A.D. 70. Stoics, pro])()sed that the national temple should be rebuilt 
A.u.82d. Vjy the nation, but that Ve pasian should be invited, as 
foremost of the citizens, to take a prominent part in its restoration. 
Vespasian and Titus were appointed consuls at the commencement 
of the new year, and to a civil strife of eighteen months soon suc- 
ceeded a stable pacification. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

Continuation of the conquest of Britain — The Druids destroyed by Suetonius 
Paulinns — Revolt and victories of Boadicea — Her death, and subjugation 
of the Southern Britons — The Romans advance Northward — Mutiny of the 
Graulish auxiliaries in the camps on the Rhine under Claudius Civilis — 
Mucianus and Domitian visit Gaul — The mutiny suppressed — Story of 
Sabinus andEponina — The movement not national — Account of the relations 
of Rome with Palestine — Judaea finally annexed to the province of Syria — 
Caligula threatens to place his statue in the Temple of Jerusalem — 
Claudius humours the scruples of the people — Cruelty and oppression of 
the procurators under Nero — General rebellion of the Jews — The Jewish 
war — Vespasian and Titus — Siege and fall of Jerusalem. 

The pacification of Italy and the city was not extended throughout 
the frontit'rs excejit by the complete subjugatitm of three important 
provinces. Rome not thoroughly mistress of her vast empire 
until she had completed the conquest of the Britons, enforced sub- 
mission of her own mutinous auxiliaries in Gaul, and broken the 
spirit of the restless people of Judaea. Our history has been for the 
most part confined to the city from which it takes its title *, but ior 
these critical ('pisodes, however distant their scene, a short digression 
must be permitted. 

1. Alter the defeat of Caractacus, the southern part of the island 
of Britain, from the Stour to the Exe and Severn or Wye, formed a 
compact and organised province, excepting only the dependent 
kingdom of the Regni, in Sussex. Beyond the Stour the territory 
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of the Iceni constituted another extraneous dependency. The 
government of the province was administered from Caniuloduniim 
(Colchester), in which a military colony had been established. 
Londinium, though neither colonised nor fortified, had already 
become a place of commercial resort, and a great trade was rapidly 
springing up between this island and the Continent. Londinium 
supplied Britain with the manufactures of Belgium and the Rhenish 
cities, and exported corn and cattle and a fine breed of slaves. Roads 
of earlier than Roman construction penetrated the country from 
Richborough and Dover to Seaton and Brancaster, to the Severn, the 
Dee, and the northern Ouse, and it was through Londinium that 
they all took their course. The centre of the island was gradually 
yielding to the encroachments of the Roman arms and civilisation. 
Four legions were now planted in Britain ; the Second, which, under 
the command of Vespasian, had recently subdued the south-west, was 
(juartered at Caerleon, on the Usk; the Ninth kept guard over the 
Iceni at Brancaster; the Twentieth, at Chester, watched the Bri- 
gantes, who maintained their independence in the North ; the Four- 
teenth was occupied in carrying on the conquest of the Ordovices,, 
in North Wales. The Gaulish priesthood, proscribed in their own 
country, would naturally seek refhge in Britain, and retreated step 
by step before the advancing foreigners to the sacred recesses of the 
isle of Mona, where their countrymen stood at bay. 

The successors of Ostorius had made no great exertions for the 
subjugation of the West till Suetonius Paulinus assumed the com- 
mand. Under this leader the Fourteenth legion reached Segontium 
(Caernarvon), on the Menai. He prepared rafts or bouts fit. 
for his infantry, while his Batavian cavalry ventured to 
swim their horses across the rapid stream. The opposite shore was 
lined by multitudes of warriors, besides the priests and women who 
animated their defence. But the vigour of the Roman soldiers 
proved irresistible. The rout of the BritonI was complete, the 
massacre terrible. The groves of the Druids were cut down or 
burnt, and their mysterious worship was now, it seems, finally 
abolished. 

But Suetonius was suddenly recalled by a defection in his rear. 
The Iceni had ventured to assert their independence. Their queen 
Boadicea complained of bitter injuries and insults to herself and her 
daughters, and roused the nation to arms. A great swarm of warriors 
poured down upon the Roman province, crossed the Stour before 
the Ninth legion could overtake them, and threw themselves upon, 
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security had neglected to fortify it. They could onlyHirong into 
the great temple of Claudius which they had erected in their city, 
and there make sliift to defend themselves till succours could arrive. 
Hut the troops on which they depended suffered a repulse, the 
temple itself was speedily forced, and the fugitives put to the sword. 
From thence the Iceni spread themselves over the country westward, 
and soon destroyed the flourishing Roman town of Verulamium. 
Suetonius, who had marched swiftly back, found himself unable to 
defend the unfortified city of Londinium, and this important place 
he was obliged to leave to be stormed and plundered. His object 
was to secure himself in some port from which he might communi- 
cate with the Continent, and it seems uncertain whether he betook 
himself towards the South coast, or sought to reoccupy Camulo- 
dunum, which was of easy and direct access from Belgium and the 
Rhine. Whichever route he took, the Iceni followed him, flushed 
with success and confident of victory, but demoralised by their easy 
victories, and burdened with their accumulated plurlder. Ten 
thousand resolute men drew their swords for the Roman empire in 
Britain. The natives, many times their number, spread far and 
wide over the plains ; but they could assail the narrow front of the 
Romans with only a few battalions at once, and the waggons which 
conveyed their booty and bore their wives and children thronged the 
rear and cut off almost the possibility of retreat. The courage and 
eloquence of Boadicea urged them to the attack, but Suetonius was 
cool and confident in the well-tried discipline of the Romans. The 
first onset of the Britons was steadily repelled ; the Romans stept 
forward in their turn, and to the resolute charge of the Roman 
legion no effectual resistance could be made. The Britons, hemmed 
in by their own baggage, were cut to pieces. It was reported that 
A.D. 61 . 80,000 of them perished, while the Romans acknowledged 

A.u. 814. iQgg Qf 4 \)Q only. Boadicea put an end to her life by 
poison, and the revolt of the Iceni was subdued as suddenly as it 
had arisen. 

The monuments of the Roman civilisation in the South of Britain 
were perhaps almost swept away. The (diarred remains of the 
Londinium of the first century are discovered even now beneath the 
many buildings that have risen over them in succeeding ages. It 
is said that 70,000 Roman colonists had perished. But these losses 
vrere speedily repaired. The yoke of Rome was now securely fixed, 
and we hear of no further attempt to reject it. The South of 
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Britain became a tranquil province, and prospered in ^ 
satiou. The plains were covered with innumerable liockB and ber^; 
and its mineral treasures were discovered ana worked at an immensi 
profit. The progress of conquest in the North was almost equsdJy 
uninterrupted. A few words shall be given in another place to its 
progress, marked as it is by some memorable traces remaining to this 
day; but we may consider the frontier of the empire to have extended 
to the Mersey and the Trent before the death of Nero. During 
the civil wars which have just been related one legion had been 
drafted from the permanent garrison of the island, but its temporary 
absence seems to have caused little embarrassment. Undoubtedly 
the Britons acquiesced more readily than many other nations in their 
conquest by the Romans. They fought bravely for their freedom, 
but when that was once lost they were not slow to accept the advan- 
tages which were brought to them by submission to a higher social 
order. 

2. We may turn now to the singular occurrence of a widespread 
defection ,among the foreign auxiliaries of the Roman armies in 
another province. Galba had drawn largely upon the legions 
stationed in Gaul under Vindex and Virginius; Vitellius had 
despatched before him, and himself had led, no small portion of the 
garrisons which held the Gaulish population in submission, or 
checked the encroachments of the Germans. The civil wars had 
immensely weakened the power of the empire on the Rhine when 
the opportunity was seized by a Gaulish officer, named Claudius 
Civilis, to excite a mutiny among the Gaulish battalions which 
served by the side of tlie Roman legions in that country. The 
legions themselves were, we may presume, composed not generally 
of Italians but of the race of Roman colonists in Gaul, and were 
themselves mostly of Gaulish extraction. Nevertheless these soldiers 
were taught to regard themselves as Romans, and to accept the 
services of the native auxiliaries as of an inferior race. Custom, 
indeed, had reconciled the two classes one to another, and we do not 
meet, perliaps, in any other quarter with the existence of any diver- 
sity of feeling between the legionaries and their allies. It was the 
genius of Civilis, himself a Romanised Gaul, enrolled in the Clau- 
dian gens along with many of the chiefs of his nation, that in the 
first place engaged the Batavi, of whom he was himself one, to desert 
the ranks of the legions and assert their own independent choice of 
an emperor. While Hordeonius Flaccus retained the legions of the 
two Germanias in obedience to Vitellius. Civilis induced the Bata> 
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vian battalions to declare for Vespasian, to seize tbe islafid between 
the Rhine and Wahal, which was their native district, and call upon 
the Gaulish auxiliaries throughout the Rhenish camps to join them. 
The adherence^ however, of the mutineers to Vespasian was a mere 
pretence. As they seemed to grow in strength their views expanded. 
They proclaimed the liberty of Gaul, renounced their submission to 
Rome, and for a moment put forth Civilis himself as the chief of an 
independent empire. The steadiness with which the legions, weak- 
ened and distracted as they were, and ill-commanded by a general 
of slender vigour or capacity, contended against this sudden mutiny, 
is well deserving of notice. For a time the rebel force made pro- 
gress. Civilis repulsed the first attack that was made upon him, 
and shut up the defeated Romans in the strong station of Castra 
Vetera, or Xanten. But the Gauls seem to have been unprovided 
with means for a regular siege. Their attempted blockade was 
broken and the place relieved. Again they mustered in force and 
gained further successes ; but the Romans persisted in their defence 
with all their accustomed obstinacy. After the overthrow of Vitel- 
lius the chiefs of Vespasian’s party gathered large forces for the 
final reduction of the enemies of the commonwealth. Fortunately 
the population remained unmoved. The defection, formidable as it 
became, was confined to the soldiery, nor did it extend beyond the 
battalions on tlie Rhenish frontier. The movement, firmly con- 
fronted, could not fail to exhaust itself. Mucianiis and Domitian 
liimself left Rome to take the command against Civilis; but by the 
time these leaders had reached Lugdunum the Gaulish hero had 
been driven out of his island, and had betaken himself to the 
German side of the river. Classicus and Tutor, two of the native 
chiefs, perished in the course of the contest, but Civilis, who sur- 
vived, seems to have made terms for himself, and on the suppression 
of the mutiny was allowed to live unmolested. Julius Sabinus, 
another of his accomplices, who claimed descent from the first Caesar, 
could hope for no such mercy. He concealed himself, attended only 
by his wife Eponina, and lived in woods and caves for nine years. 
When at the end of that period he ventured at last to issue forth 
and surrender himself to Vespasian’s clemency, both he and his 
heroic consort were cruelly condemned to death. Such, at least, is 
the romantic story, embellished by some interesting details, which 
obtained credit among the Roman writers, but there seems much 
reason to doubt its entire authenticity. It was but the surface or 
fringe of the great Gaulish province which had been ruffled by this 
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abortive agitation. The whole of that vast dependency subsided 
henceforth, into profound *and lasting tranquillity. The story of this 
military mutiny shows plainly that the national spirit bad become 
extinct among the Gaulish people. It was not from their own 
forests or fastnesses that the last heroes of resistance to the conqueror 
had sprung. Civilis and Tutor, Classicus and Sabinus, were all 
officers attached to the Roman armies ; they had learnt the art of 
war under Roman training ; their views were directed to self- 
aggrandisement only. The two great elements of Gaulish nationality, 
the nobility and the priesthood, had been absorbed and assimilated 
by the empire. The nobles were content to become centurions and 
tribunes; the Druids rejoiced in the titles and the pensions of augurs 
and flamens. We shall hear no more either of one or of the other. 

3. There remains, however, a pendant to the histories just re- 
counted in the picture of the fall of Jewish independence, which 
occurred at the same moment, and is both more interesting and 
more deservedly famous than either. 

The government of the country of Palestine had undergone 
many changes since it was first conquered by the Romans under 
Pompeius. Julius Caesar liad cultivated the favour of the inhabi- 
tants, and M. Antonius had conferred the sovereignty of Judaea 
upon Herodes. Augustus confirmed the independence of the Jews 
under this prince, whom they cherished as a native ruler. At his 
death, b c. 4, his ample dominions were divided among his four 
children, of whom Archelaus occupied Jerusalem and Judaea, But 
this prince falling into disfavour with the emperor, his kingdom 
was taken from him and annexed as a dependency to the Roman 
province of Syria. Herod Agrippa, grandson of ‘ the Great ’ 
Herod, was allowed by the favour of Caligula, and afterwards of 
Claudius, to reunite the whole of his grandfather’s possessions under 
his own sceptre; but on his death, a.d. 44, the territory was again 
divided, some portions being given to his brother, and afterwards 
to his son Agrippa, who held his government in Chalcis, on the 
borders of Ituraea. Judaea was resumed by the empire. Caesarea, 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, was constituted the residence 
of the procurator of Judaea, who was content for the most part to 
avoid all collision with the prejudices of the Jews at the national 
capital of Jerusalem. The Jews were at this period in a critical 
state of political effervescence. One leader had risen after another 
who under the title of Christ had engaged their religious sym- 
pathies, and excited their hopes by an appeal to prophecies and 
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which pointed to an impending revolution, ana the re- 
otttjratfihiiieBt of Ae Idngdom of David. Caligula had wantonly 
on the national prejudices, and had required the priests to 
place a statue of himeelf in the great Temple at Jerusalem. Urgent 
petitions i^insl this act of desecration had been addressed to him, 
but without effect, and it was only by the politic delay of the pro- 
curator and the timely death of the emperor himself that a general 
and desperate outbreak was averted. Claudius was not indisposed to 
humour these religious scruples, and the oppressions and cruelties 
exercised by his officers were probably unauthorised by him ; but 
doubtless it was most difficult for any governors on the spot to 
maintain the peace among a population ever excitable, and ever dis^ 
posed — not at Jerusalem only, but at Korne and Alexandria, and 
wherever they were gathered together in considerable numbers — to 
quarrel among themselves and with ail the foreigners around them. 
At last, under the harsher government of Nero, the spirit of dis- 
affection came to a head. The Jews broke out, not without deep 
provocation, into a general rebellion. The procurators exercised 
great severities, and these were avenged by great losses. It bad 
become necessary to make a strong effort once for all, and extinguish 
for ever, at whatever cost, the national aspirations of an unfortunate 
people. The spirit of the Jews was, indeed, very different from 
that of the Gauls or the Britons ; the influence of their priests was 
far more powerful than that of the Druids. Their religion, their 
polity, and their national character were all far more instinct with 
life. They contended for a distinct national object ; and though 
there were still various shades of opinion among them, though some 
classes leaned to Rome and counselled submission, the feeling was 
more general and more persistent than had e\er elsewhere animated 
resistance to the conquerors. 

If the resources of the Jewish people were unequal to the task 
of resisting the concejitrated energies of Rome, they were far more 
formidable than might have been expected from tlie siJiallness of 
their territory, and their slender experience of war. In extent 
Palestine hardly equalled one of the least of European states, such as 
the modern Belgium or Portugal ; nor was its soil naturally calcu- 
lated to support a very dense population. It seems, however, that, 
partly from artificial cultivation, partly from foreign importations, 
it actually maintained far more than proportionate numbers. Galilee 
alone, a district not larger than an English county, could boast of 
numerous cities. The Jews had been generally exempted from the 
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levies imposed on the provinces ; the flower of their yonth had not 
been drained to recruit the cohorts on the distant frontiers. But 
their rulers had been required to maintain contingents within their 
own territories, and there were many bands of trained soldiers pre- 
pared to join the insurrection. To these were added numerous 
troops of brigands ready to swell the ranks of a national move- 
ment. A sworn band of avoyfed assassins under the name, of 
Sicarii, or men of the dagger, kept both the priests and the nobles 
in constant terror for their lives, and urged them to desperate mea- 
sures. But on the whole the enthusiasm of the Jewish people was 
sincere and genuine. The names of Maccabseus, of David, and of 
Joshua were invoked among them in no faltering accents. 

The Sanhedrim, or national Senate, cast the procurator and the 
, king Agrippa equally aside, and assumed the conduct of this national 
revolt. They divided the country into seven military governments. 
The command in Galilee, the outpost of Palestine against Syria, 
was confided to Josephus, the same who* has recorded the history of 
the Jewish war, and who represents himself therein as a zealous as 
w’ell as an able commander. At a later period, indeed, in writing 
an account of his own life, he seems to study to ingratiate himself 
with the conquerors by declaring that he was all along devoted 
secretly to the cause of the Romans, and it is as a traitor to Judaea 
that he has been generally regarded by his countrymen. His 
defence of Galilee, however able it may have been, was graced by 
few successes. Vespasian was the captain to whom the conduct 
of the war was entrusted by Nero. We are told, indeed, that 
Josephus held lotapata for forty-seven days, and Vespasian was 
Iiimself wounded in the final assault. Josephus relates a marvellous 
story of the way in which his own life was preserved in the 
slaughter which folIoAved ; but captured by the Romans he became 
from this time a flatterer, a follower, and probably an instrument 
of the Ronmn commander. * 

The tactics of Vespasian were slow and cautious. The reduction 
of lotapata, in Galilee, was followed by the surrender of Tiberias 
and the storm of Tarichea, when the Jews were made fully sensible 
of the remorseless cruelty with which they would be treated. The 
campaign of the year following was conducted on the same prin- 
ciple. Vespasian refrained from a direct attack upon Jerusalem, 
but reduced and ravaged all the country round. During the heat 
of the struggle for the succession in Rome these operations were 
relaxed, and Vespasian withdrew to Csesarea to await the result of 
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Deyohiliion at honle. Titus, his son, was sent to Antioch, to confer 
with Mucianua on the measures it might be expedient to take, anq 
the fit moment for striking for the empire. His interests were 
diligently sarved by Tiberius Alexander, who commanded in 
Egypt; byAgrippa, king of Chalcis; and in the year 69, as we 
have seen, he was^ saluted emperor by his troops. From that time 
he ceased himself to direct the affairs of Palestine, which he com- 
. mitted to Titus. The traditions of Roman discipline would not per- 
mit him, even at such a crisis, to desist from the paramount duty of 
securing the ascendancy of the republic over her rebellious province. 
Titus watched through this period of suspense with his sword 
drawn, but he took no active measures until the fate of Vitellius 
tj.o. 823 . was assured. In the year 70 he moved with all the forces 
A.D. 70 . could command against Jerusalem itself. He united 
four legions in this service, together with twenty cohorts of auxi- 
liaries and the troops maintained by various dependent sovereigns. 
The whole armament may have amounted to 80,000 men. To 
these the Jews opposed, from behind their defences, 24,000 trained 
soldiers, and these too were supported by a multitude of irregular 
combatants. The defences of Jerusalem, both natural and artificial, 
were remarkably strong ; but the defenders must have been fatally 
impeded by the crowd of worshippers, computed at some hundreds 
of thousands, who had collected within the walls for the celebration 
of the Passover, and were now unable to escape from them. 

But it was by the dissensions of the Jewish factions themselves, 
more than by any natural obstructions, that the defence was most 
impeded, and finally frustrated. The reduction of Galilee and 
Samaria had driven crowds of reckless swordsmen into the city. 
The supremacy hitherto held wdih difficulty by the moderate party 
was violently wrested from them. The Zealots under their leader 
Eleazar filled the streets with tumult and disorder, seized the per- 
sons of the chiefs‘'of the nobility and priesthood, and urged the 
mob to massacre them. When the better sort of people, under 
Aranus the high-priest, rallied in self-defence, their opponents, 
more prompt and audacious, seized the Temple and established 
themselves in its strong enclosure. The Zealots invited assistance 
from beyond the walls; Ananus and his friends were speedily over- 
powered, and the extreme party, pledged against all compromise with 
Home, reigned in Jerusalem. Jehovah, they proclaimed, had mani- 
festly declared Himself on their side. The furious fanaticism of 
the Jewish race, at least within the walls of their sacred city, was 
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excited to the uttermost ; but while it had mftny secret opponenti 
within it met with no assistance from the great Jewish communities 
at Alexandria, Ctesiphon, or Seleucia, The armies of Titus closed 
around the devoted city : the ‘ abomination of desolation ’ stood in 
‘ the holy place.* 

But the Zealots themselves, at the moment of victory, were split 
into three factions. Eleazar, at the head of the residents in Jeru- 
salem, held his strong position in the inner inclosure of the Temple ; 
John of Giscala, who led a less violent party, was lodged in the 
outer precincts; Simon Bargiora entered the city with a third 
army, and set himself to the defence of the ramparts. Eleazar 
was got rid of by assassination, and the whole of the Temple 
fortress fell to John; but between him and Simon there still 
reigned mutual jealousy and defiance, which were hardly smothered 
in the front of the common enemy. 

Titus advanced from the north and planted his camp on the 
ridge of Scopus. He first encountered an outer wall which crowned 
the eminences around the city. The Jews made a spirited defence, 
and inflicted great loss on their assailants. But the Romans, pro- 
ceeding methodically with the means and implements of regular 
warfare, succeeded in making a breach in these ramparts, and 
effected a lodgment within them. They blockaded the narrower 
enclosure which was now before them, but they did not cease from 
constant attacks upon the second wall, and especially on the citadel 
Antonia. In the first instance Titus had attempted conciliation, and 
sent Josephus to the gates with the offer of honourable terms. The 
enthusiasts in the city had driven away his envoy with arrows. He 
now repeated his offers, but with no better success. Then at last 
he determined to proceed to extremities. Famine began to prevail 
among the Jews. The soldiers required to be served first, and the 
wretched citizens suffered the direst horrors. Children were eaten 
by their parents. The terrors of the people "vfere excited by the 
report of prodigies. The fanatic Hanan traversed the streets re- 
peating the cry of ‘Woe to Jerusalem,’ till at last, exclaiming ‘Woe 
to me also,’ he fell by a blow from a Roman catapult. Both Jew 
and Roman affirmed that the gates of the Temple had burst open of 
their own accord, and a voice more than human had been heard 
exclaiming, ‘Let us depart hence.* 

The fortress Antonia was destroyed, and the Temple close at 
hand lay exposed to the engines of the assailants. The struggle 
still continued desperately, and the Romans suffered many reverses. 

X x 2 
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At hat the positiofints m longer taisble. John and Simoni united 
tk^ether in their last danger, withdrew into the upper city on Zion, 
breaking down the causeway which connected it with the Temple on 
Moriah. The Temple itself was stormed and entered over the bodies 
of a vast multitude of helpless defenders. Titus would have saved 
the Holy of Holies from the general destruction, but a soldier wan» 
tonly fired the inner doors, and the whole of the sacred edifice was 
soon involved in a common conflagration. Behind the walls of the 
upper city the last remnant of the nation stood hopelessly at bay. 
Once more Titus sent Josephus to parley with them; again the 
renegade was dismissed with imprecations. Then he came forward 
himself to the chasm of the broken bridge and conferred, but still 
4 n vain, with the leaders of the people. He had shown more cle- 
mency than perhaps any Roman chief before him ; but his patience 
was now exhausted, and he vowed to effect the entire destruction of 
the city. The work of demolition was carried out to the end. Of 
the multitudes who had crowded on Zion great numbers were slaiii 
in unavailing sallies; famine did the work of death upon many 
more. The remnant were captured and sold, with many thousands of 
their countrymen, into slavery. John and Simon concealed them- 
selves in the subterranean galleries of the rock on which Jerusalem 
is founded. They attempted to work themselves a passage into the 
country beyond the walls. Their supplies fell short, they were com- 
pelled to issue forth, and were caught and recognised. John was 
granted his life in perpetual imprisonment. Simon was reserved to 
be an ornament of the imperator’s triumph. The Jews still main- 
tained themselves for a moment in the fortresses of Machserus and 
Massada. But the final result was no longer doubtful, nor was 
the presence of Titus himself any further required for completing the 
subjugation of the country. lie hastened to Rome, and threw him- 
self into the anus of his flither, whose jeiilousy might have been 
excited by the title of Imperator which the soldiers had fastened 
u.c. 823. upon him. But Vespasian was a man of sense and 
A.D. 70. feeling, and the confidence between the father and son was 
never shaken. The destruction of Jerusalem, the subjugation of 
Palestine, redounded to the glory and to the aggrandisement equally 
of both. 
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CHAPTEE LXIL 

The Flavian G^ens of plebeian origin accepted in the place of the Julian^ 
Character and policy of Vespasian— Restoration of the Capitol, demolition 
of Nero’s palace; building of the Cblosseum, Arch of Titus, and Temple of 
Peace — Fiscal necessities and parsimony of the emperor — His endowment 
of the teachers of learning — Quintilian the grammarian made consul — 
Vespasian’s policy in regard to the philosophers — Process of Helvidiui 
Priscus — Succession of Titus — His character— Calamities in his reign : a 
great fire in Rome ; the eruption of Vesuvius and destruction of Hercu* 
lanum and Pompeii. — (a.d. 70-81.) 

The accession of Vespasian, the head of the Flavian house, to power 
marks an important epoch in lioman history. The Empire had 
been gained, indeed, by Caesar, as the strongest in arms, and by 
strength in arms it had been really maintained by his successors; 
but in him and his descendants the Roman people had recognised 
the noblest of their own blood, the same blood which had been 
illustrated, from time immemorial, by consuls and imperators and 
other leaders of men, and to which additional glory had accrued, first 
from the undoubted genius of its greatest chief, and again from the 
halo of divinity which popular favour had cast around him. The 
family of Julius had reigned by divine right; such had been the 
theory tacitly admitted by the mass of the Roman people. The 
nobles, indeed, had denied and disparaged such a claim, and had 
often striven against it ; the mutual jealousy of the Caesars and the 
Senate had been the cause of mutual anger and bloodshed ; never- 
theless the theory had in the main prevailed, and become a sub- 
stantial bulwark of the imperial autocracy. Even after the death 
of Nero and the extinction of this legitimate line of rulers, the 
supreme power had been grasped, even for a mbnient, only by men 
of the highest family distinction. A Sulpicius, a Salvius, or a Vitel- 
lius, if he had been successful in his own person, might have easily 
transferred to his own family the idolatry with wliich the Romans 
had regarded the Julian. But the Flavii were men of another 
class. Their Gens had been plebeian ; yet plebeians more than once 
had placed themselves on an equality with patrician houses. The 
early history of Rome had been a constant struggle between the two 
castes, in which the lower had been eventually successful. Some of 
the plebeian houses were essentially^ noble, but such was not the 
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taae ’witb tih« Flavian. Vespasian hitnadf was a mii fehv da« ; 
meither himself nor hia ancestors had become enho^^ed by the 
attainment of civic honours. He had risen to military rank by the 
strength of his own arn^, sustained by prudence and i|bility, and he 
had been raised to the highest place by the support of the soldiers, 
by whom he was now thrust upon an amazed and possibly a 
reluctant Senate. But the people readily accepted this irregular 
nomination, and the accident which had identified his fortunes with 


those of the great temple on the Capitoline, and made the Flavii its 
defenders when assailed by impious adversaries, gave at once that 
colour of sanctity to his enterprise, and perhaps of divinity to his 
person, which he wanted to fill in popular imagination i}ie place of 
the sacred family which had just vanished from the scene. The 
flatterers of the Flavian dynasty were not unequal to the occasion. 


They soon contrived to link its genealogy to an heroic companion of 
Hercules, and prepared the way for the deification of Vespasian 
after his death, and the ascription of divine honours to his son 
Domitian even during that prince’s lifetime. It was their ‘ heavenly 
genius,’ said the poets, that ‘ elevated them to the stars.* 

The Flavian princes were prompted by a natural policy to con- 
ciliate the nobles and the Senate. But, further, the reign of Vespasian 
was the restoration of harmony and mutual confidence between the 
remnant of the old Roman race and the multitude of baseborn 


citizens, the descendants of soldiers, provincials, and freedmen who 


now so greatly outnumbered it. The Romans themselves remarked 
the rise of a new era in social manners at this period. The simpler 
habits of the plebeians and the provincials prevailed over the reckless 
luxury and dissipation in which the highest class, the grandchildren 
of the conquerors of Greece and Asia, had so long indulged. Vespasian 
himself, simple in his habits, as became the scion of a simple race, 
set the example, and the nobles on their part, impoverished as they 
now mostly were, were not slow to follow him. The first Flavian 


emperor, mature in years, and long accustomed to military obedi- 
ence, continued to control his passions and caprices after the attain- 
ment of unlimited power. While accepting a legal exemption from 
all the restraints of the laws, he continued to maintain the character 


of a strictly constitutional sovereign. 

The conquest of Britain, the pacification of the legions on the 
Rhine, and the thorough reduction of the long-standing discontent 
of Palestine, placed Rome at the summit of her material power. Tlie 
reign of Vespasian is undoubtedly the apogee of her military renown. 



At the same time Vespasian \7as enabled to giye wW itte ' 
deem a gnsirantee for her futuie fortunes in the restoration .of &e 
Oapitoline temple, the sacred pledge of her eternal dominion. The 
same writer who has described in ail its details the sack of the Capitol 
has related the ceremonial with which its rebuilding was inaugu- 
rated ; yet, strange to say^ the site of this historic edifice has not 
to this day been actually ascertained, and the two summits of the 
Capitoline or Tarpeian hill may still contend for the honour. This 
act of pious restoration threw especial splendour upon the principate 
of the fortunate ruler. Nor was he le^ fortunate in the opportunity 
w'hich he seized to gratify the people by the demolition of Nero’s 
Golden House, the monument of the tyrant’s selfish pride, associated 
no doubt in their minds with the fatal conflagration of the city. 
On one large portion of the site he constructed magnificent public 
oaths, to which Titus gave his name. On another he erected the 
amphitheatre, still in great part existing, which is commonly known 
by the name of the Colosseum, probably from the colossal image of 
Nero which stood before its entrance. The victories of Titus were 
at the same time commemorated on the triumphal arch which bears 
his name and records the conquest of Judtea. But this work was 
undertaken late, or executed slowly, for it was not completed and 
dedicated till the accession of Domitian. To these celebrated build- 
ings may be added a new forum and a temple of Peace, which 
added to the convenience as well as the splendour of the great 
capital. But Vespasian was made aware of the decline of popuLation 
which was now becoming apparent in Italy. The numerous colonies 
he reconstituted attest his anxiety to stay the plague which amidst 
ail the outword show of prosperity was secretly eating into the vitals 
of the empire. 

The reign of Vespasian, extending over a period of ten years, was 
an era of general tranquillity. The chiefs of the legions yielded to 
his superior claims to pre-eminence. Mucianus loyally supported 
him, and Antonius Primus, less content to acknowledge his own 
inferiority, was reduced to insignificance. It was the great care of 
the prudent and frugal emperor to restore the finances of the state, 
which had been thrown into confusion by the recklessness of Nero, 
and the lavish expenditure of the civil wars. It was necessary to 
invigorate the discipline of the legions, to discharge the unruly 
adherents of Otho and Vitellius, and to compel even the soldiers of 
the victorious faction to rest content with moderate rewards. The 
censorship which Vespasian assumed, associating his son Titus m 
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its resp^wibilities, ^ve occasion to reconstitute the provinces and 
free states^ which were dealt with according to their political 
deserts, or sacrificed to the convenience of the treasury. The 
gift of the Latin rights to the whole of Spain was a tribute to 
the memoiy of Galba. This favour to tlie Western provinces was 
balanced by severity towards other regions. Achaia, to which Nero 
had precipitately granted freedom, was again reduced, on pretence 
of insurrection, to the condition pf a taxable province. Lycia, 
Rhodes, Byzantium, and Samos were . deprived of their autonomy. 
The dependent sovereignties -which; had subsisted up to this time 
in Thrace, Cilicia, and Commagene- were finally absorbed into the 
empire. The charges of parsimony or avarice which have been 
made against Vespasian may be extenuated by the necessities of his 
exhausted treasury. It was, no doubt, with reference to the mani- 
fold expenses with which he found himself beset that Vespasian 
declared that to maintain the state of public alfairs he required a 
capital sum of four myriad millions of sesterces, or 320,000,000/. 

The restoration of the Capitol, the erection of the Colosseum, and 
other vast constructions, were objects of national policy which de- 
manded enormous expenditure; but Vespasian was generous also, 
as well as wise in the sums he laid but, the first of all the Roman 
princes, in the encouragement of a liberal education. Augustus, 
indeed, had founded a library for the use of the citizens in the Pala- 
tine temple of Apollo; but Vespasian not only established another 
library in his forum, but instituted a class of salaried teachers. 
From this time learning became at Rome, as at Alexandria under 
the Ptolemies, an art or profession. Vespasian himself had no taste 
for literature or appreciation of literary merit ; but he seems to have 
been alive to the importance of attaching to the interests of the empire 
the increasing class of men of letters, especially those who as teachers 
directed the ideas of the rising generation. Quintilian was perhaps 
the first of the rhetoricians who obtained the consulship, but the con- 
nexion between the chair of the grammarian and of tlie senator was 
becoming lasting and frequent. An alliance was henceforth main- 
tained between the teachers of learning and morals and the guardians 
of the public peace. Not that it came at once into full operation. 
The philosophers of the period w^ere for the most part discontented 
with the government, and frequently intriguers against it. They 
resented the brutality of the praetorians, of the legionaries, and of 
tlie imperators whom these forces sustained in power. Their con- 
tompt was almost as galling to the ruler as their resistance. Nero 
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bad. persecuted them, and silenced by death or '^roscnption the most 
di(;itinguisLed ximong them. Mild and moderate as he naturally was^ 
Vespasian was compelled to employ harsh measures against ^etn ; 
but his memory must always suffer for the death of Helvidiuis 
Pjascus, the great luminary of the Stoic school, whom he first con-* 
demned to banishment, and afterwards allowed to be executed. But 
public opinion no doubt fully supported him when he resolved to 
sweep from the city the whole sect of the Stoics as well as of the 
Cynics. He revived the obsolete enactments of the republic which 
had prosecuted the philosophers for the corrupt tendencies then 
ascribed to their teaching. All prole.ssors of the obnoxious dogmas 
were required to leave Rome. A special grace was accorded to 
Musonius, who was excepted by name from the common proscrip- 
tion. Whatever might be this sage’s political theories he knew 
that the free state was impossible, and refrained from flattering the 
illusions of a frivolous fanaticism. 

On the whole, we must pronounce the reign of Vespasian a 
model oft prudent conduct and honest purpose. At the age of 
seventy, full of toils and honours, this fine specimen of the Sabine 
manners was called to his rest by natural decay. During his last 
illness he refused to relax from public business, and at the crisis of 
his disorder demanded to be raised upright, exclaiming ^.c. 882 . 
that an imperator ought ^to die standing.’ With admi- 
rable prudence he had admitted Titus to a share of the imperial 
power when the legions of the East had audaciously saluted him by 
the title of emperor. Titus had relieved his father from many cares 
and responsibilities. In the conduct of the censorship he had taken 
upon himself the principal share of the odium which necessarily 
attached to it. He had borne the brunt of some intrigues and even 
personal attacks, and he had faced the necessity of adopting some 
harsh and perhaps cruel precautions. Titus came to the undivided 
sovereignty not without a character, at least ^long the nobles, for 
craft and cruelty ; but he was still the darling of the soldiers, and a 
favourite with the people. There was in him a certain feminine 
softness which ingratiated him with those who came ordinarily in 
contact with him, and he bore the reputation of a scholar and a refined 
thinker no less than of a great military leader. He is the hero of 
one of the very few love-romances of Roman history, having become 
enamoured of Berenice, a Jewish princess, sister of Agrippa, king of 
Chalcis, whom he induced to follow him to Rome, intending to take 
her formally to wife. But relaxed as were the morals of the RomanSi 
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natiohal prajudiods oid the point of intermarriage with foreignem 
were unequivocally strong. The same public feeling which required 
Caesar to discard Cleopatra, and branded Antonius with the guilt of 
treason for his connexion with her, demanded of Titus the sacrifice 
of his Jewish favourite, and they parted one from the other both, it 
is said, equally reluctant. 

Titus did not associate with himplf his brother Domitian, whose 
jealousy he had reason to fear. When, only two years later, he 
found himself on his deathbed from premature decline, he is said to 
have muttered that he had but one thing to reproach himself with, 
and that, it was surmised, was his weakness in naming this unworthy 
brother as his successor. Throughout his short career he had been 
specially careful to respect the position of the Senate, and the nobles 
regarded him as a model sovereign. When he was reported to have 
^id that no suitor to the emperor ought to be allowed to leave his 
presence unrequited, and to have complained that ‘ he had lost a 
day * when he had let twenty-four hours pass without the perform- 
ance of some beneficent action, it was to the nobles especially that 
these gracious sentiments pointed, and by them, no doubt, that they 
were remembered and circulated. Meanwhile the treasures which 
his father’s care had accumulated enabled him to carry on the 
government without measures of extortion or proscription ; but he 
had himself indulged in too liberal profusion, and had his life been 
protracted even Titus, the ‘ delight,’ as he was fondly termed, ‘ of 
the human race,’ would surely have run the downward course of so 
many gallant young princes before him. 

This short principate witnessed two grave calamities. The great 
fire of Rome under Nero was repeated to an extent hardly less 
disastrous, and this time the flames, breaking forth to the north of 
u.c. 833. Campus Martins, and running in a broad belt across 

A.D. 80 . level space to the foot of the Capitoline, swept over a 

region full of important buildings which had escaped the earlier 
conflagration. On this occasion the fire climbed the Capitoline 
itself, and the restored tein})le of Jupiter suffered, though certainly 
it was not destroyed by it. But this catastrophe is not so renowned 
in history as the destruction of the cities of Pompeii and Hercula- 
num by an eruption of Vesuvius. The volcanic character of this 
mountain seems not to have been known to the Romans before this 
fatal event. The cities which nestled at its foot were numerous and 
densely peopled, and their inhabitants grew and multiplied in un- 
doubting security. The first indication of danger had been given by ' 
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an earthquake a few years earlier, by which some pi]iblic ediEees la 
Pompeii seem to have suffered ; nor, as it appears, had they been?, 
wholly restored when the two cities were destroyed, Hercu- u.c. ss*, 
lanum by a dood of burning lava, Pompeii by a shower of 
ashes. Both became deeply engulfed. Some attempts seem to have 
been made to search at least for lost treasures, if not to clear and 
rebuild the habitations ; but any such attempts were speedily 
abandoned, the ruin was pronounced irretrievable, the rite waa 
abandoned, and in the course of ages actually forgotten. It was not 
till the middle of the last century that this tomb of an ancient civili- 
nation was accidentally discovered. From that time to the present 
explorations have been made and gradually extended. At first very 
few skeletons appeared, and it was supposed that the people had 
profited by some timely warning to escape; but more abundant 
remains have since come to light, and it is probable that multitudes 
may still be found huddled together in some yet undetected place of 
public resort. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

Accession of Domitian — His feeble and inconsistent character — His attempts 
to acquire military renown — His campaign on the Ister unsuccessful— 
Defeat and death of Fuscus in Dacia — Victories of Agricola in Britain — 
He is recalled to Home, and dies some years later — Domitian’s shows and 
festivals — Revolt of Saturninus on the Rhine suppressed — Domitian’s 
precautions and cruelties — In his administration of the empire he returns 
to ancient principles — Attempted reformation of morals — Condemnation of 
the Vestal Cornelia — Persecution of the actor Paris — Persecution of the 
Christians — Case of Flavius Clemons — Domitian assassinated by the 
freedmen of his palace. — (a.d. 81-96.) 

Titus had left no male descendant, and it was impossible, according 
to the canons of Roman law, for his daughter Julia to assume the 
chiefship of his house, Domitian, the deceased prince’s brother, was 
the apparent heir to his estate, and therewith presumptive heir, 
according to the notions of the time, to the political functions with, 
which he had been invested. Such was the light in which Titus 
had regarded him ; but so far had the prejudices of Roman birth been 
weakened in the mind of the man who had sought a Jewish princess 
in marriage, that he had himself proposed to Domitian to fonn 
a union with his daughter, and thus consolidate the natural and the, 
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le^ daim^ to the succession. But in matters of law and religious 
tradition Domitian was a purist. He utterly refused to viblate the 
national piincijies by an illegitimate marriage ; but whether from 
passion or, as seems more likely, from policy, he did not scruple to 
attach the young princess to himself by an irregular and, us was 
then as well as now Regarded, an incestuous connexion. This inci- 
dent furnishes a key to the character, of the new Caesar, as profligate 
in morals as he was selfish in his policy. Domitian, indeed, reflects 
in a peculiar manner the moral character of the age. The degene- 
racy of the sons of Vespasian paints the decline of the Roman people. 
In the father we recognise a type of the armed citizen of the re- 
public, a genuine representative of that middle class which still 
retained the stamp of rustic simplicity, so Jong associated in the 
imagination of the Italians with the farmers of the hills and the 
artisans of the towns of Sabellia. But this native simplicity had 
seldom been proof against the seductions of city-life. Bred in the 
atmosphere of a court, the sons of the Sabine yeoman quickly casjt 
aside the restraints of their early childhood. The deterioration was 
more marked in the younger of the two brothers, inasmuch as he 
was seduced at an earlier age. The younger Flavius fell at once 
into that moral decrepitude into which the Roman people had been 
gradually descending. He lacked the tenacity of fibre which had 
distinguished his fathers ; he displayed no fixed determination, no 
vigour or persistence in his designs. The contradictions which 
appear in this prince’s career are the same we observe in the people 
generally. Such was his desire for military distinction marred by 
caprice and timidity in the pursuit of it; liis literary tastes associated 
with jealousy of the free exercise of letters ; his effeminacy corrupted 
with cruelty; his love of law and discipline distorted by wanton 
freaks of tyranny ; his gloomy austerity alternating with childish 
horse-play. 

Domitian, though he could not refuse to dedicate the Arch of 
Titus, which celebrated the conquest of Judaea, was jealous of the 
military renown acquired both by his father and his brother. He 
was bent on rivalling them in the admiration of the citizens and the 
adoration of the soldiers. The first attempt he made to gain distinc- 
tion in the field had been cut short by the policy of Mucianus, who 
detained him at Lyons, far from the scene of contest on the Rhenish 
frontier. His appearance in arms in the defence of the Capitol had 
been disastrous, yet the court poets took occasion to celebrate his 
exploits both in the one case and tlie other. During the reigns of 
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VoBpaidan and Titos he had been kept, perhaps purposelyi in the- 
baokgrdiind, axid had devoted himself to the cultivation of letters, for 
he was jealous of the reputation of Titus in letters also. But when 
he arrived himself at power his time, as he thought, was come. He 
put himself at the head of the legions on the lower Danube, to carry 
on the warfare which never wholly ceased between the Roman forces 
on guard upon that frontier and the Sarmatians, Dacians, and Marco- • 
manni, who constantly disturbed and threatened it. Domitian seems 
to have taken part in two campaigns in these regions. As to his 
exploits history is altogether silent; his flatterers among the poets 
speak magiiiloquently of them, while the satirists no less keenly 
depreciate them. He gave himself the honour of a triumph, and 
assumed the title of Gerinanicus ; but his deeds produced no sub- 
stantial result, and at least one Roman army was overwhelmed with 
a lamentiible defeat. 

Domitian was more fortunate in his lieutenants in another 
quarter. Fuscus was * devoured by tlie Dacian vultures,’ but Agri* 
cola carried the arms of Rome victoriously from the Trent to the 
Forth and Tay, in Northern BritJiin. After the recovery of the 
British province by Suetonius the Romans had been content with 
consolidating their conquests. Their powers for offence had doubt- 
less been weakened by the temporary withdrawal of the Fourteenth 
legion. On the return of that division they had pressed forwards, 
and had e-stablished themselves, perhaps strongly, between 78. 
the Mersey and the Humber. Agricola had taken the com- 
mand in the year 78. He first completed the reduction of the 
Ordo vices in North Wales, and now proceeded to fix his camps on 
the line of the Tyne and Solway. Here he confronted the wild 
tribes of Caledonia, whose poverty could offer little temptation to 
further aggression. But their poverty made them ever restless, and 
no line of defence seemed secure against the savages beyond it. 
Agricola made this line the basis of further ^^perations. In seven 
successive campaigns he advanced as far as the Tay, and perhaps 
his last battle against Galgacus under the Grampians was fought as 
far north as Brechin. At the same time he directed the fleet which 
accompanied his progress to explore the coast to the farthest extre- 
mity of Britain, which he was the first to prove to be actually an 
island, as Caesar and others had declared on hearsay. Some of his 
vessels descried the Orkneys and Shetlands ; some of his land forces 
from the Mull of Galloway beheld the coast of Ireland, a new region, 
which he was assured might be conquered by a single legion/ Bi|it 
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h<e had already accomplished enough his own &me, and too much 
for the sati^action of the jealous emperor. -Domitian sent4b re^l 
him. Moderate and prudent as he was, he had already anticipated 
A,D. 84. Btimmons, and met, it is said, the bearer of it 4n midw 

A.u.8fi7. channel. He returned to Rome, declined all further 
promotion, and continued to live in high honour with both pritice 
and people for several years. He died quietly in his bed, but not 
the less by his own friends and b'y his son-in-law, the historian 
Tacitus, his death was petulantly ascribed to the morose cruelty of 
Domitian. 

However scanty were the trophies of the Germanic and Dacian 
wars, the people demanded shows and games in increasing pro- 
fusion, and the emperor was compelled to plunder his own subjects 
to satisfy their rapacity. He required large gifts, under the name 
of ‘golden crowns,’ from every province and city, to bribe the 
soldiers and to gorge the citizens. A triumphal arch was erected in 
his honour to rival that of his brother; his colossal equestrian 
statue was raised in front of the temple of his father. .. All the 
nobility of Rome feasted with their ruler at an enormous banquet. 
A.D. 91. The victor in a sterile campaign against the public enemy 
A.u, 844. Jevied his exactions on nobles and provincials; and amidst 
all the exultations of his flatterers indications are not wanting that 
the despot had now plunged with little restraint into a career of 
violence and bloodshed. 

The consequence of this course of action became immediately 
apparent in the discontent and alienation of the nobles. But the 
cruelties for which Domitian has become specially infamous date 
more directly from the event of a military insurrection which 
occurred soon after the celebration of his triumph. L. Antonius 
Satuminus, a man of high distinction, who claimed descent from 
the families both of the triumvir and the popular tribune, was 
encouraged by the emperor’s rising unpopularity to strike for power 
at the head of his two legions on the Rhenish frontier. His men 
were perhaps personally devoted to him ; possibly they were willing 
to make a present sacrifice for the prospect of greater plunder. 
They contributed all the resources of their owm pay to equip him 
for his enterprise ; nor did he scruple to attach the neighbouring 
German tribes to his cause, and leave open to them the way into 
the Roman province. When, however, he was about to start fur 
Rome, in the winter season, a sudden thaw prevented his allies 
from crossing the Rhine to join him. He was attacked by Nor- 
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bai|UB, another officer, more loyal to the em'^eror, defeated and 
8lain. Domitian had himself advanced courageously from Roine to 
enccMinter him, dragging with him a number of senators and nobleo 
whom be feared to leave behind him in the city. When he found 
himself relieved from his immediate cause of apprehension he took 
jealous precautions against similar attempts for the future, breaking 
up the armies of the empire into smaller divisions, and forbidding 
the soldiers to keep any hoard of money in their quarters. He 
viewed all the chiefs of the state with increasing suspicion, and 
they retaliated by charging him, at least in their private circles, 
with atrocious murders and barbarous cruelties. 

Nevertheless, with whatever personal fear or cupidity Domitian 
was actuated, in one respect at least his government was conducted 
on a public principle. His reign was an epoch of administrative 
reaction, such as repeatedly occurred in the history both of the 
republic and the empire, when an attempt was made to recall society 
to ancient usages and ideas. Domitian was, moreover, a disci- 
plinarian by birth and breeding. Vespasian had retained on the 
throne of the world the homely manners of his rude Sabine stock. 
His sons, especially the younger, while they cast off the manners 
still clung to the traditions and prejudices of their fathers. Domi- 
tian was not deterred by any sense of his own vices from the 
attempt to reform the morals of his people. The attempt seems to 
have been sincere ; his religion was a vile superstition, but such as 
it was he was earnest in it. Scarcely was he seated on the throne 
than he began to inquire, as chief pontiff, into the irregularities 
imputed to certain of the Vestal Virgins ; two members of the sacred 
college were denounced, examined, and convicted ; but the temper 
of the age was opposed to the literal execution of the appointed 
penalty of live-burial. The culprits were permitted to kill them- 
selves. But the applause with which this inquisition was greeted 
by the savage superstition of the multitude inf^elled the emperor tc 
make a third victim, and this time he wantonly resolved to carry 
out the ancient tradition to the letter. Cornelia was condemned 
and entombed alive, with a crust and a flask of water, in the sub- 
terranean vault prepared for her. 

In the same manner the laws which Domitian enforced against 
adultery were revived in the interests of superstition rather than of 
morality. He sought to propitiate the divine patrons of the married 
state, not to secure the continency of the sexes. Nor can a much 
higher moral aim be attributed to other enactments which seemed 
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to regard personal purity ; though we may observe with aome satis* 
faction the discouragement this reformer gave in his legislation at 
least, if not in his personal example, to some viler forms of Oriental 
effeminacy. These edicts pretended to curb the shameless luxury 
of the great, and restore the modest dignity of ancient manners 
among the nobles. To correct the morals of the lower ranks he 
revived the obsolete laws against sir^gers and dancers in the theatres , 
but in these smaller matters also the example of Domitian contm 
vened his own regulations. He had not so many favourites as his 
predecessors, but among them was Paris, the actor, a man whose 
personal dissoluteness might seem to justify the popular charge 
against his profession. Paris is said to have corrupted the empress 
Domitilla, and to have been assassinated thereupon by the emperor’s 
order. The proscription directed against the mimes was extended, 
according to ancient precedent, to the astrologers, and with these 
were connected the philosophers also. Apollonius of Tyana, the 
most noted of the moral teachers of his time, was expelled, with 
others of his class, from Italy. It is probable that the Christians 
were involved in a similar proscription. There can be no doubt 
that the doctrines of the Gospel had continued to make progress 
in Rome, and had withdrawn some of the higher ranks, men as well 
as women, from the ordinary usages and functions of their class. 
Neglecting the customary solemnities of their domestic altars, they 
were denounced as atheists ; shrinking from civil acts which 
involved Pagan adoration and sacrifice, they were despised as melan- 
choly and morbid. Domitian vras perhaps really alarmed when 
Flavius Clemens, a cousin of his own, a man standing as it were at 
the foot of the throne, retired from public life upon what were sup- 
posed to be religious scruples. Clemens was sentenced to death, osten- 
sibly for the crime of ‘ Judaising ; * but the Christians hare claimed 
him for their own, and have enrolled him in their army of martyrs. 

The manners of the times undoubtedly favoured some reaction 
from the wanton debauchery of the age of Claudius and Nero ; biit 
the reforms of Domitian were only tolerated inasmuch as they were 
not regularly enforced. Domitian teased and irritated all classes, 
and the cruelties he exercised upon the nobles were aggravated by 
the grim humour with which he delighted to accompany them. 
Nevertheless he lived himself in perpetual fear of the assassination 
which he was destined at last to undergo. He surrounded him- 
•elf with guards, and took every precaution to protect himself by 
maintaining the odious delators, whom Galba and Vespasian had 
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repudiated, and by bestowing lavish indulgences upon the soldiers. 
He studiea to amuse the populace by the shows of the amphi* 
theatre ; his institution of literary games and prizes may indicate 
some higher aspirations, but their aim was uncertain, and they seem 
to have borne no fruit. At last the blow was struck from a quarter 
where he had least apprehension. It was reported, at ^.d. 
least, that a (jhild in his private^ chamber found there the 
tablets on which he had designated tlie empress and some of his 
own household for death. By these personal intimates and none 
other was the plot contrived, and Domitian fell by the hand of a 
freedman named Stephanus, aided by associates of his own class. 
The noblest blood of Kome was avenged by menials. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

M. Cocceins Nerra appointed emperor by the Senate — Adoption of UIpius 
Trajanus — Death of Nerva — Trajan’s warlike propensities encouraged by 
the Senate — Trajan’s popularity with the citizens — Panegyric of Pliny — 
Campaigns in Dacia; conquest and settlement of the province — Trajan’s 
forum and column — Bis numerous buildings in Rome and the provinces — 
Trajan advances into the East — Earthquake of Antioch — Armenia annexed 
to the empire— Death of Parthamasiris — New province of Assyria — Cap- 
ture of Ctesiphon — Trajan on the shores of thePfirsian Gulf — Settlement of 
affairs in Parthia, and addition of more provinces — Trajan returns to 
Antioch, and dies at Selinus, leaving his new conquests in a critical state. 
— (a.d. 96 - 117 .) 

The nobles seem not to have been unprepared for the blow w^hich 
had thus fallen. Domitian had left no child ; the race of the 
Flavii had come to an end, like that of the Julii before it. If any 
of the collateral branches of the family survived w^e hear no 
mention of them. The Senate had already taken its measures 
to assert the privilege of appointing an liieir to tlie imperial 
prerogatives. Domitian was the last of the ‘ twelve Ctesars ’ to 
whom that term has been specially appropriated in history. The 
emperors who followed continued, indeed, to assume the title ; the 
fact that Suetonius composed the biographies of the first twelve 
only has caused the name to become their peculiar heritiige. But 
the appointment to the imperial dignity of Cocceius Nerva, an 
aged and distinguished senator, formed a marked epoch in 
Roman history, and the title of Caesar may now properly fall 
into the background. The new emperor was neither the crea- 
tion of military power himself, nor the descendant of a line 
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w^ich owed its origin thereto. He was simply the nominee of the 
Senate, and with him began a line of emperors, too short for the 
permanent prosperity of Home, which the Senate could fairly claim 
as of its own appointment. Assuredly the period of greatest happi- 
ness and prosperity to the Roman empire was during the government 
of the five emperors who owed their authority most directly to the 
free selection of that responsible body. 

Doubtless it was of good omen to the empire that the first free 
choice of the Senate fell upon a citizen who was neither of Roman 
nor even of Italian birth. The Cocceii were, indeed, an old native 
gens; but the family of Nerva had long been settled in the distant 
island of Crete. It was well that the ruler of a worldwide dominion 
should be taken from one of the provinces, and from this time such, 
as it happened, was almost always the case. The emperors in long 
succession were henceforth provincial Romans, if not actually of 
foreign extraction. The Senate had, indeed, fallen in this first 
exercise of power into the usual vice of such elective bodies ; it 
had chosen for its chief one of the oldest of its own order, and 
thus might have left the door open for future intrigues. But 
Nerva, if somewhat weak and vacillating in character, was a man 
of courage as well as prudence. His first act, in obedience to his 
electors, was to heap indignation upon the memory of the mur- 
dered emperor, and to bring the instruments of his crimes to 
punishment ; but when the prastorians began to murmur at these 
measures, and demanded the blood of Domitian’s assassins (lor 
when the nobles were satisfied the praetorians were generally dis- 
contented), he boldly opposed their violence, and did not shrink 
from offering his own neck to their swords. He was obliged, 
indeed, to sacrifice one or more of the victims required ; but as 
soon as the praetorians had sheathed their weapons he determined 
to relieve himself from further indignities by adopting the best 
and bravest of his officers, and offering him a share in the em- 
pire. M. Ulpius Trajanus was at the moment in command on 
the Rhine, but his name and character were w^ell known. 
When Nerva mounted the Capitol and proclaimed his adoption 
the Senate admitted without demur the exercise by the em- 
peror of the right common to every father of a Roman family, 
though in this case it implied no less than a pledge of the im- 
perial succession. Henceforth the power of adoption, with all 
its legitimate consequences, was regularly assumed by the reigning 
emperor, and the Senate was content to delegate the functions it 
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claimed as its own, and elect, as it were, its sovereign by depiity. 
But a good dkeotioti, at least, had been given to the process by 
which emperors were created, and it was long before Rome had any 
cause to regret it. The aged ruler was thus confirmed on his throne* 
The ^ turbulent guards of the city trembled before the le- 
gions of a resolute chief, and shrank back into their camp. 

Xerva had mated his assailants ;ebut his own game was nearly played 
out. After a short interval of dignified tranquillity he breathed his 
last, having reigned without offence to the nobles or injury to the 
citizens for sixteen months and a few days only. 

The succession of Trajan was accepted without a murmuu 
The Senate believed that in his known character, as well as in his 
choice by Nerva, they possessed a pledge of his moderation, and 
that he would carry out the principle of government through their 
own body which they had inaugurated in the person of the last 
emperor. His career, indeed, had hitherto been nearly confined to 
military service ; though descended from an ancient Roman house, 
his family had been domiciled in Spain, which was the land of his 
own birth. He was a soldier and a provincial, and possibly the 
nobles of Rome were not sorry to tliink that his tastes and habits 
might dispose him to place himself at the head of the legions at a 
distance, and leave to themselves the management of affairs at home. 
Trajan, moreover, was now in the vigour of his age. He had not 
reaped his laurels to the full, like Vespasian and Titus, but he was 
confident of his own fitness and ability, and instinct with the old 
Roman ambition to gain triumphs and annex provinces. Under 
the auspices of a victorious imperator the spirit of conquest revived. 
The Romans learnt to look back with some contempt on the peaceful 
policy of Augustus and Tiberius; they scornfully rejected the prin- 
ciple which had been recently recommended to them of confining 
the empire within the limits it had already attained. They incited 
their ruler, already prompt to anticipate their instinct, and encouraged 
him to spend the greater part of his reign in two distant and wide- 
reaching enterprises, the settlement of the northern frontier of the 
empire by the subjugation of the vast territory beyond the Danube, 
and of the eastern by the overthrow of the rival empire on the 
Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The first act of Trajan, on receiving the reins of power at his 
station at Cologne, was to give confidence to the Senate by a promise 
that none of their body should at any time suffer capital punish- 
ment under his rule. He then proceeded to secure the Rhenish 
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i]x>nti6r by the establishment of colonies and military stations. He 
threw a bridge across the river at Mainz, and advanced the outposts 
of the empire to Hochst and Baden, while he commenced at least 
the line of rampart which marked off the Agri Decumates, a tribu- 
tary district between the Rhine and the Danube. He then quitted 
the province, and presented himself to the citizens at Rome, where 
he won their favour by his gracioua demeanour even more than by 
the fame of his military conduct which had preceded him. So well 
was he assured of his authority over the soldiers that he ventured 
to reduce by one half the customary donative. Not a murmur Wiis 
heard even in the camp of the praetorians ; and when he handed to 
their prefect the poniard, which w^ the symbol of his office, he 
could boldly say, ‘ Use this for me, if I do well ; if ill, against me.’ 
The Panegyric of the orator Pliny is a singular monument of the 
popularity which Trajan at once acquired and maintained to the 
last. Courtly as it is in style, and perhaps exaggerated in colour- 
ing, the praise it heaps upon this flivourite emperor (and no other of 
the series was so thorough a favourite with the Romans) is amply 
justified by the concurrent voice of history. 

The popularity of Trajan was rapidly acquired. Already during 
his first brief sojourn in the city tlie Senate decreed him, in addition 
to the imperial titles, the special appellation of * Optimus,’ the Best. 
Nor was this a mere formal compliment. While the titles of Caesar 
and Augustus, of Magnus and Germanicus, were suffered to descend 
from sire to son, this transcendent appellation was conferred on no 
other emperor. It is said, indeed, to have been usual for the Senate 
in much later times, on the accession of each new chief of the 
republic, to exclaim, as the highest compliment that could be paid 
him, that he was ‘ more fortunate than Augustus, and better than 
Trajan.’ 

But in the midst of these civil triumphs the new emperor was 
burning for military enterprise. To this course, indeed, many 
motives might impel him. We have seen how restless the legionc 
on the frontiers had become. The founder of a new dynasty could 
hardly depend on their fidelity except by humouring their martial 
instincts. The expenses of a military government required to be 
maintained by extraordinary means, and Trajan strictly forbade 
himself to levy fresh contributions from his subjects. He meant 
that his wars should be self-supporting, and contribute further 
to the wealth of the state by the new regions they should render 
tributary. In these views his subjects were well-disposed to second 
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him. Augustus was after all mistaken in judging that Rome had 
already reached her natural development. The spirit in which Ae 
vigorous advance of Trajan was now greeted by the Romans shows 
that they were even in his day a lusty and a growing people. 

In the, year 101 commenced the regular conquest of Dacia, 
This was the name given to the region which lies between the 
Danube, the Theiss, the Carpathians, and the Pnith, a.d. mi. 
extending over part of modei^h Hungary, Wallachia, and 
Moldavia, and of which Transylvania occupies the central district. 
The tribes which roamed over this wide territory seem to have 
owned for the most part the sAvay of a single ruler, who was known 
to the Romans by the name or title of Decebalus. His principal 
strongliold was aomevvh(^re in the mountains that guard the valley 
ot‘ the Maros. His southern frontier was defended by the broad 
and rapid stream of the Danube, rushing for many miles through a 
narrow gorge, and within that barrier lay more than one difficult 
pasvS, while the country itself was generally covered with woods and 
trackleso. Trajan collected his armaments at Sissek on the Save, 
and descended the stream into the Danube. He constructed a road 
along the bank of the river, and erected a bridge of great strength 
and magnitude, the foundations of which at Soverin are still visible 
when the water is at its lowest. In two campaigns he repeatedly 
worsted the enemy, and pursued him far into the recesses of his 
country, establishing himself firmly at the royal city of Zermizege- 
thusa, now Varhely, where he afterwards founded the Roman colony 
of Ulpia Trajana. Ills final success was secured by the defection of 
tlie JSarmatiaiis and lazyges from the common cause of the bar- 
barians. The hill-fort in which the Dacian chieftain held his residence 
was stormed, and Decebalus fell on his own sword amidst a.d. io4. 
tlie ruins of his capital. His nobles followed their king’s 
example, first firing their houses and then handing round the 
poisoned bowl. The records of these cami^aigns are imperfectly 
gathered from tbe historians; but an impressive witness to them 
still exists in the Column of Trajan at Rome, which is encircled by 
a spiral band of figures illustrating their principal incidents. 

This column constitutes, indeed, the most conspicuous monument 
of Trajan’s victories. On his return to Rome he celebrated a triumpR ; 
he constructed an arch, and laid out a spacious forum, of which 
the column, graced with his own figure on its summit, formed 
the noblest ornament. At a later period this forum was further 
decorated with a temple to bis divinity. Trajan effected the 
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pomplete subjugatidn of Dacia, and reduced it to the form of a 
province; He planted in it several colonies of Eomau citizens; 
and such was the depopulation of the conquered country, or such 
the prostration of the national spirit, that the Latin tongue was 
speedily embraced by the people, and became so firmly rooted 
among them as to remain to this day substantially the language of 
their latest descendants. 

After his return to Rome (a.d. 106 ) Trajan continued to reside 
there, as far as our information goes, for several years continuously. 
ad 106 much occupied with the decoration of his capital. 

The Ulpian forum occupied a larger space than those 
of Julius, Augustus, and Nerva together, and it is much to be 
regretted that Martial, Juvenal, and Tacitus, from whom we learn 
so much of the antiquities of the city in which they resided, had 
about this time all ceased to write, and have left us no records of a 
structure which must have been one of its principal features. Nor 
was this the only construction of this emperor at Rome. No reign, 
perhaps, was marked by more extensive additions to the, existing 
buildings of the city. There seems ground for supposing that 
Trajan completed the still unfinished arch of Titus. But his 
princely prodigality was defrayed by the tribute of conquered 
enemies ; he abstained from the usual resources of confiscation and 
taxation. His rage for building was directed also for the most part 
to works of public interest. He built for the Gods, the Senate, and 
the People, not for himself ; he restored the temples, enlarged the 
public places, but was content himself with the palaces of his 
predecessors. Not in Rome only, but in many places throughout 
Italy and the provinces, his hand was conspicuous. Trajan’s arch 
at Ancona still exists, and reminds us of the haven he tliere 
constructed for the fleet of the Upper sea, while the port of Civita 
Vecchia is still sheltered by the mole with which he defended 
the roadstead of Cerfaimcellae. Another existing monument of 
this emperor is the bridge over the Tagus at Alcantara. A 
writer three centuries later declares of Trajan that he * built the 
world over;’ and he was pleasantly compared by Constantine to a 
wallflower, because his name was so often seen inscribed upon the 
fronts of his innumerable buildings. 

After an interval of eight years, in which he had successfully cul- 
tivated the works of peace, and established a high character from the 
combined vigour and mildness of his government, Trajan quitted the 
city for the East, to baffle the intrigues of the Parthians. Backed 
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by the disafiPection of the Je'wish residents in tke Eastern prorincesi 
these people were preparing trouble for the empire. His first object 
was to determine ^e position of Armenia, as the vassal of Home and 
not of Parthia. Chosroes, the Parthian ruler, was alarmed at his 
advance eastward, and sent to propitiate him on his route ; but 
Trajan rejected the presents of the envoys, and held on his way 
to Antioch. The prompt measures he contemplated were checked, 
however, by the fatal .earthquake which befell that city at the 
beginning of 115, in which vast numbers of the population perished, 
together with one of the Roman consuls. Trajan himself was with 
difficulty extricated from the falling ruins. As soon, however, as 
he could recover from this disaster he led his legions to the 
frontier of Armenia, and summoned to his presence the usurper 
Parthamasiris. The prince was required to take off his diadem 
and lay it at the emperor’s feet. Nor was this enough. Trajan 
demanded the cession of the country he had pretended to call his 
own ; and when, after grave indignities, he was suffered at last to 
retire, it seems but too true that he was waylaid and slain by the 
emperor’s orders. Such an act must cast a deep stain on the 
character of a man who has so many claims to the title of a hero. 
We can only hope that the meagre fragment of history from which 
the statement is derived gives an imperfect account of the actual 
circumstances. 

The subsequent exploits of Trajan were compressed within a 
very short space of time. After the reduction of Armenia he 
directed his march against the Parthians. His route was the sanu; 
which had proved fatal to Crassus; but Trajan was an abler captain 
than the luckless triumvir, and perhaps he had less able adversaries 
to contend with. The Parthian kings, though still bold in language 
and haughty in their pretensions, were at this time broken in power. 
Nor did Trajan disdain to employ intrigue against them. He took 
advantage of the feuds between Chosroes andT his vassal princes, and 
succeeded in crossing the Tigris and planting himself firmly ^ ^ 
in the region of Adiabene. Before the end of the year 
115 he had created the new province of Assyria beyond the Tigris 
to the mountain-ridge of Zagras and Choatres, and had well deserved 
the title of Parthicus. 

Trajan passed the ensuing winter at Nisibis or Edessa. In the spring 
of 1 16 he descended the Ei^phrates with a mighty armament, 
which he transported by machineiy across the neck of land 
which separates the Euphrates from the Tigris, and so reached th« 
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great city of Ctesiphen. The Parthian monarch Hed into the interior 
of Media, and his capital surrendered without a blow. Leaving to 
his lieutenants the reduction of Seleucia and other places in the 
region of Babylonia, Trajan himself advanced to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and even launched upon them. * Were I yet young,’ 
he is reported to have said, ‘ I would not stop till I too had reached 
the limits of the Macedonian conquest.’ But no such adventure was 
practicable. Seleucia and the tract* behind him had revolted ; and 
though the city was overpowered, stormed, and, as some say, 
destroyed, it was plain that the Romans had approached the limits 
bej’ond which it was perilous to advance. Trajan returned to 
Ctesiphon, placed a creature of his own on the throne of Parthia, 
and made a settlement of its affairs. But he was himself wounded 
in an attack upon a little fastness named Atra, and baffled by the 
want of water. Armenia and Mesopotamia, together with some por- 
tions of Arabia southward, were reduced to the form of provinces. 
The Roman empire was extended to the Persian Gulf, and its 
eastern frontier was placed beyond the Tigris. A heavy Jimb was 
thus added to an overgrown body, but it was a mere excrescence 
without vital connexion, and dropped off from the trunk almost 
before Trajan had regained Antioch. The East was in a state of 
trouble owing to the intrigues of the Jews widely disseminated 
throughout that region. Trajan himself was mortified at the mere 
shadow of success which he had gained ; but he was spared the 
agitation and alarm which soon pervaded the empire. He was 
turning his face westward, in the year 117, but could proceed no 
farther than Selinus in Cilicia, where he expired after a short 
disorder. His reign, extended beyond the term of any of his pre* 
decessors since Tiberius, numbered nineteen years and a half, and 
he had reached the age of sixty-five years, spent in almost constant 
activity. He possessed, indeed, less literary cultivation than per- 
haps any of the einjAirors who had reigned before him; and his 4 
manners, though kind and gracious, were somewhat blurred by the 
rudeness of the camp ; his speech was blunt, his habits gross and 
unseemly, but he has left a higher name than any for generosity 
and manliness of character, and deserved perhaps in a cornipt age 
to be the common favourite of the nobles and the people, of the city 
and of the provinces, as tlie last of the Roman heroes. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 

Condition of the Christians in the empire — Pliny’s letter to Trajan, and tbo 
emperor’s reply — Martyrdom of Ignatius — Intrigues of the Jews in tha 
East— The schools of Tiberias — Combinations at Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Seleucia, disc oncerted by Trajau/ revive again after his decease-^Sncces- 
sion of P. ^lius Hadrianus — His remissions of tribute, and foundation of 
alimentary endowments — Hadrian’s activity in visiting every jprovince of 
tlie empire — lie withdraws from the province of Dacia — He visits Britaini 
and fortifies the Northern frontier — He appears on the borders of Parthia, 
and makes a long sojourn at Athens — Suppression of the Jewish revolt — 
Akiba and Barchochebas — ^Roman colony of ASlia Capitolina — He regards 
the Christians with consideration — Hadrian at Alexani*ia — His intelligent 
curiosity — The Alexandrians insult him — He is mortified by the ill- 
behaviour of the Antiocliians — Residence at Rome in his latter years — He 
builds the temple of Rome and Venus and the Moles Hadriani — He 
associates Verus in the empire — On the death of Verus he nominates T, 
Antoninus — He falls into ill-health, becomes jealous and cruel, and dies.— 
(a.d. 117 - 138 .) 

In their contest with the Romans the Jews had been greatly weakened 
by a constant disposition to inflame their rulers against sects and 
parties amongst themselves. Their political enthusiasts, the Zealots 
and Sicarii, could postpone every desperate scheme of national de- 
fence to get vengeance upon the Moderates or Herodians, of whom 
Josephus had been a conspicuous leader. In the same manner the 
most devout of their people were ready to denounce to the prefects 
and governors the pious followers of Jesus Christ as intriguers 
against the public peace. The Romans, after the fall of Jerusalem, 
had instituted inquiries into the expectations of a Deliverer so fondly 
cherished among them, and had specially prosecuted all who pre- 
tended to a descent from David. When, however, they failed to 
discover any schemes of rebellion among the Christians they were 
generally satisfied with requiring of them th^ same bare acknow- 
ledgment of the emperor’s supremacy as was exacted of all his 
subjects. They were required to ‘call CsBsar master.’ The im- 
moralities alleged against them were disbelieved or disregarded. 
The traditions of the Church, which point to a general persecution 
of the believers in the Flavian period, must not be lightly set aside ; 
but we may conclude that it was only in Rome, or among Roman 
citizens in the provinces, that the government would interfere to 
prohibit their religious usages, however strange and technically 
illicit; for though the practice of Judaism was sanctioned, as being a 
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national cult, the same indulgence was not formally extended , to a 
creed which was regarded as an irregular offset from Judaiam. The 
case, however, was different in the provinces, where the prsstor 
could protect by his decree the public tranquillity or decorum to the 
extent of proscribing all whom he deemed disturbers of peace or 
morality, or of permitting usages which were prohibited within the 
limits of the city. 

We find the younger Pliny, governor of Bithynia, speaking 
or the Christians at the commencement of the second century as a 
well-known class, and the law regarding them as well understood. 
When certain persons were brought before him charged with ‘ the 
crime of being Christians,’ he simply demanded whether they were 
really such, and on their persisting in the acknowledgment he 
ordered them to be capitally punished. He applies, however, to 
the emperor for advice in this matter, for he allows that this treat- 
ment seems to increase their number. The danger uppermost in 
his mind was that which might spring from political combination, 
of which the government was excessively jealous. At .the same 
time he admits and loudly proclaims the moral innocence of the 
people whom he punishes. Trajan, indeed, was satisfied with re- 
commending mild measures, directing that the Christians should not 
be sought for, and that information against them — which came, it 
seems, principally from the Jews — should be discouraged. Still, 
however, if malefactors so bold and perverse were brought before 
the tribunals, the majesty of the law must be sternly upheld against 
them. The constancy of these sectarians inflamed, no doubt, the 
anger of rulers who were accustomed to more pliant submission. 
The confident anticipations of a coming Deliverer proclaimed from 
the Christian pulpits, seemed to them to be connected with the 
repeated threats of Nero’s return from some mysterious retreat 
on the Euphrates, and with the intrigues of the Parthian court; 
w^hile the conflagrations of the city and the Capitol, and the fatal 
eruption of Vesuvius, might seem to point to the final catastrophe 
anticipated by the prophecies of tiie Christians. The tradition of 
the Church that Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, was there examined 
by Trajan in person, and condemned to death in the arena at 
Rome, connects this famous martyrdom with the date of the earth- 
qualce by which that great city was afflicted But no such local 
calamity was required to excite the emperor’s universal vigilance. 
The number of the Christians continued, in spite of persecution, 
to increase both in Rome and throughout the eastern provinces. 
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Multitudes of Jews, disabused of their national hopes, acquiesced 
in the success which had attended the sectaries who, going forth 
from the bosom of Judaism, had escaped the great calamities which 
had befallen the nation. Many Romans even of high class, first 
won perhaps by the teaching of St. Paul at their own doors, had 
formed themselves into an organised Church. The plan of the 
Christian hierarchy was quickly developing itself upon the lines 
which had been laid down by revered apostle of the Gentiles. 
The dying exhortations of Ignatius derive their force and interest 
from their reiterated call to obey the bishop, and eschew doctrinal 
errors by holding fast the traditions preserved by the episcopate. It 
is clear that the announcement of this social organisation must have 
aroused unbounded jealousy in a government which could hardly 
tolerate a committee to collect subscriptions fbr building an aque- 
duct. Meanwhile the passions of the populace, always intolerant 
of the claim to stricter morality, outran the policy of ^he govern- 
ment, and gave a deeper colour to the persecutions which broke out 
*it sundry times and in divers parts of the empire. 

The Eastern provinces at this juncture might well require the 
presence of the emperor in person. A new, an increasing, and 
apparently a dangerous society was striking root and spreading 
abroad beyond the ^gean. Its members, while professing outward 
obedience to the government, avoided public offices, secluded them- 
selves from the mass of the people, and betrayed opinions of doubt- 
ful import, in which the majesty of Caesar as well as the deity of 
Jupiter was secretly despised, if not openly abjured. The Jews 
had repeatedly proved themselves the most obstinate opponents of 
the Caesars, and they were even now intent on forming fresh com- 
binations. Driven from the ruins of Jerusalem and from the centre 
of their ritual ceremonies, they had formed schools of opinion at 
Tiberias in Galilee, and in other more remote localities, where they 
continued to inculcate the principles of their faith, the duty of 
undying hostility to Rome, the hope of a great national revival. 
I'hey intrigued to combine the remnant of their people, not in 
Palestine only, but at Alexandria, at Antioch, at Seleucia on the 
Tigris, in a general revolt, and at the same time excited the 
Parthians, the Armenians, and the Arabians to form a league in 
resistance to the ever- threatening empire of the West. These 
wide-reaching schemes had been disconcerted by tiie sudden 
vigour with which Trajan had broken in upon them ; but his rapid 
and brilliant successes had lacked stability ; and we have seen that 
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evBn the great conqueror found himself bafied, and forced first to 
suspend and then to contract his operations. On the death of 
Trajan the duty of maintaining or of relinquishing his recent con- 
quests was imposed, as an alternative almost equally painful, upon 
his successor. 

The successor to Trajan’s purple was P. iElius Hadrianua His 
femily was remotely derived from Hadria in Picenum, but had been 
settled for some centuries in the Roman colony of Italics in Spain, 
which had so recently given an emperor to Rome in the person of 
Trajan. Hadrian was the son of Trajan’s cousin, and his family 
claim upon the emperor’s regard was enforced by the favour of the 
empress Plotina, as well as by the ability he had shown in the high 
offices to which he had been raised. Trajan was himself childlei^^ 
Both citizens and Senate were ready to acquiesce in the choice he 
should make of an heir; and though they might expect that hio 
choice shovild fall upon Lusius Quietus, the most distinguished of 
his generals, neither the soldiers nor the people complained of the 
appointment, which Plotina promptly announced, of his trusty and 
well-beloved kinsman. 

The remains of Trajan were conveyed to Rome, and deposited 
beneath the column he had erected. His statue crowned its summit, 
and a temple to his divinity was erected in his forum. Hadrian 
did not quit the headquarters of the army in the East till he had made 
disposinoiis for checking the symptoms of disaffection apparent in 
many provinces ; but he promptly determined to withdraw his forces 
from the recent conquests of the empire, and divide the command 
among several lieutenants. We can hardly doubt his discretion 
in recurring to the policy of Augustus, and confining the possessions 
of Rome within their traditional limits. The execution of these 
arrangements may have occupied the remainder of the year 117, 
after which Hadrian^ repaired to his capital, where the Senate re- 
ceived him with acclamations. He commenced his reign with 
moderation, declining extraordinaiy honours, and remitting accus- 
tomed tributes. He extended further than before the principle, 
already adopted by his immediate predecessors, of supplying the 
necessities of the Italians by alimentary endowments, a principle 
which seems to betoken a growing consciousness of the impoverish- 
ment of the regions nearest to the centre of the empire. 

Hadrian seems to have been a man of wider acquirements and 
greater general ability and activity, both of body and mind, than 
any of the rulers before him since Julius Caesar. He took the com- 
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mand of the troops in various quarters, and visited eveiy province 
of the empite, leaving marks of hia progress in the erection of public 
buildings and in the organisation of the government The moment 
of his accession was clouded, as we have seen, with public anxiety# 
Besides the disturbances in the East, the peace of the empire was 
harassed by obscure outbreaks in Mauretania ; the Caledonians in the 
north of Britain were assailing the outposts of tliat di stint province; 
and the rude horsemen of Sarmatia were threatening to swim the 
fi-ontier streams of Dacia and Maesia. The conquests of Trajan be-, 
yond the Danube constituted a deep projection of Konian civilisation 
into the wilds of barbarism, exposed to attacks on almost every 
side, which even Trajan had been content to baffle by gifts and 
iltibsidies to the tribes beyond. When these means failed to pur- 
chase peace Hadrian put himself at the head of the legions ; but 
no sooner had he quitted Rome than a conspiracy was formed against 
him by some of his discontented officers,- and he was obliged, not- 
withstanding his promise to shed no senator’s blood, to put ^ ^ 
it down with 'Severity. After his first successes against 
the barbarians he deemed it necessary to withdraw entirely from the 
Dacian province, and even broke down the bridge which Trajan had 
thrown across the Danube. 

After a short interval spent in courting popularity in the city 
Hadrian quitted it again, and betook himself to the northern frontier 
of the province of Britain. Here he put a check to the attacks of 
the Caledonians by the construction of roads and military stations, 
and by drawing a fortified line from sea to sea, connecting the camps 
of Agricola between the Tyne and Solway. He threw a bridge over 
the Tyne at Newcastle, and gave his own name to the station. The 
seat of the provincial government was now established at Eburacuui 
(York), and the country northward was seamed with military works 
for the protection of numerous settlers who began already to explore 
the mineral treasures of that fortunate region.^ The modern gravi- 
tation of wealth and industry to the North of England is a repetition 
of what took place hardly less conspicuously eighteen centuries ago. 
From Britain he directed his steps to the South-west, and visited 
Gaul and Spain. Thence he crossed the Mediterranean, and suc- 
ceeded in tranquillising the recent disturbances in that generally 
tranquil region. A still longer stride bore him next to the extreme 
lilast, where he suddenly appeared on the borders of Parthia. The 
policy of Cliosroes was, it seems, vacillating ; it was necessary to 
show the Eastern provincee that the Roman emperor was ever 
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vigilftnt. ChusroeaVas required to attend at a personal interview, 
and was induced to desist from an attempt to eihbroil the 
dominions of his greater rival. From Syria Hadrian returned 
homeward through Asia Minor, and made a lengthened sojourn at 
Athens, a place of great interest to his accomplished and sympa- 
thetic genius. After reaching Rome he soon diverged again, and 
visited Carthage before setting out on a second journey to the East, 
to Athens, Antioch, and Alexandria. 

‘None perhaps of our piinces,’ says a late Roman historian, 
‘ ever traversed so rapidly so large a portion of the world.’ The 
dates of these various journeys cannot, indeed, be clearly determined. 
But we may fix on the year 131 as the period of Hadrian’s arrival 
at Alexandria. Some partial insurrections of the Jews had already 
broken out in remote localities; but the revolt of Palestine was 
more desperate and formidable. Depopulated though the country 
had been by the terrible wars of Vespasian and Titus, the Jews had 
gfown again in strength and numbers in the course of sixty years. 
They were led by the last of their national heroes, the gallant 
Barchochebas, the ‘ Son of the Star,’ who, like other leaders of their 
race, laid claim to supernatural powers, and announced himself as 
an inspired deliverer. He was girded with a sword by Akiba, the 
ajred teacher of the Jews, who had organised their schools at Tiber! ms, 
and was sent forth on his mission with the blessing of the last of the 
prophets. The Jews were specially incensed against Hadrian, inas- 
much as they regarded him as a proselyte to their faith, deceived, 
perhaps, by the curiosity with which he pried into the various 
religions of the empire. When he directed measures for repressing 
them they declaimed against him as an apostate as well as a 
persecutor. At last when they rose in revolt he sent his best 
generals and legions into the field. Barchochebas could ofibr no 
effectual resistance. Great cruelties were committed on both sides : 

f ’ 

but the Jews were everywhere worsted, and everywhere suffered the 
worser fate. The Jewish leader struggled with desperation; but he 
was at last defeated and slain at the storming of Bethar, and at the 
A.D. 188 . same time Akiba was taken and put to a cruel death. The 
A. a. 886, slaughter of the Jews in their final contest is counted by 
hundreds of thousands, and their land was again depopulated. The 
dispersion of the unhappy race was now completed. The city of 
Jerusalem was occupied by a Roman colony, which received the 
name of jElia Capitolina. A shrine of Jupiter was erected among 
the ruins of the Holy Temple, and Venus, it is said, was worshipped 
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on the spot hallowed by our Lord’s crucifixion!* But Hadrian had 
DO purpose of insulting the Christians, whom he recognised as loyal 
citizens, distinct in creed and political feeling from the Jews. He 
discouraged the local persecutions to which, as we have seen, they 
were occasionally subjected. The presence of the emperor at 
Athens, and the activity with which he surveyed all the confiicts of 
human opinion, had encouraged the Christian teachers to address 
him as a truth-seeker himself. It must be remembered that their 
faith, which even at Rome assumed to un instructed eyes the appear- 
ance of a Greek speculation, at Athens, the very centre of Greece, 
seemed to emanate directly from the schools. Accordingly, Hadiian 
listened graciously to the apologies of Quadratus and Aristides, who 
appeared perhaps before him in the actual garb of the philosophers, 
and the mildness he exercised towards their fellow-believers may 
reasonably be ascribed to the influence of their reputed learning 
and wisdom. 

At Athens Hadrian had shown himself an intelligent inquirer 
into the highest questions of human speculation ; at Alexandria, 
where he made a protracted sojourn, he appeared rather as an ex- 
plorer of curiosities. The discussions of the learned collegians of 
the Museum and the Brucheum were more frivolous than those which 
might still be heard in the schools of Attic philosophy. The Romans 
were very commonly attracted to Egypt by the strangeness of its 
civilisation and the mystery attaching to its early history, and the 
more so, perhaps, because the policy of the emperors forbade any 
Roman of rank to reside or even to visit there without special per- 
mission. Egypt was the most important granary of Rome, and the 
capital might be in danger of famine if this region fell for a moment 
into the hands of a public enemy. The province was retained by 
the emperors as more peculiarly their own, and was administered for 
them by a Roman knight of their own direct appointment. They 
might further urge that the temper of its residents was turbulent ; 
that Alexandria itself was constantly agitated by the quarrels of the 
(l-reeks, the Jews, and the native Copts, and that these last were 
exceedingly sensitive in the matter of religion and religious cere- 
monial. The Romans were little disposed to respect the mysteries 
with which these people dignified their national worship of bulls, 
cats, and crocodiles. The Alexandrians retorted on their visitors, as 
children of a later race and slighter civilisation, and were prone to 
insult and ridicule in their turn. They paid, it seems, little regard 
eitlier to the favour which Hadrian bestowed upon their learned 
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1X1611,^ to the inte^st he expressed in their sights and wonders, 
when he * visited the Pyramids and inscribed his name upon the 
vocal head of Memnon. When his favourite Antinous perished in 
the Nile, whether by accident or by an act of self-sacrifice, to save 
his patron’s Jife in sickness, they outraged the wounded emperor by 
their ribald mockery. It is much to his credit that he restrained 
his indignation, and refrained from chastising the city which had so 
petulantly offended him. 

Neither did Hadrian fare better with the citizens of Antioch. 
On his visit there he found himself exposed to the gibes of a frivo- 
lous people, who amused themselves by insinuating that he owed 
his elevation to the criminal affection of the empress Plotina. 
Hadrian did not protract his sojourn, but it is owing, perhaps, to 
the mortification to which they exposed him that he adorned their 
city with no buildings, such as he profusely lavished upon all the 
places which entertained him on his travels. From Antioch he 
again took refuge in Athens, and remained there in the full enjoy- 
ment of its arts and science for a considerable period. 

Hadrian seems to have returned to Rome in the year 184, and 
not again to have quitted the seat of empire. His residence in the 
city was illustrated by the erection of numerous edifices, some of 
which still exist to attest the magnificence of his genius. The temple 
of Rome and Venus is now but the fragment of a ruin. It was, 
perhaps, the grandest of the temples of the city ; but it is specially 
remarkable for its destination to serve the worship of the goddess 
Roma, the genius of the imperial city, which had become in the 
imagination of the citizens an impersonate divinity. The Moles, or 
mausoleum of Hadrian, which he built to receive his own remains, 
and to outshine that which Augustus erected for the Julian family 
on the opposite side of the I’iber, still constitutes one of the most 
striking monuments of the Empire ; though it is difficult now to 
realise in the shapeless bulk before us the graceful pile which rose 
column upon column, surmounted by a gilded dome of vast span, 
and terminated in a statue of the beatified founder, who was even- 
tually laid below it. Besides these and other constructions of his 
own, Hadrian is noted as the restorer of many buildings of an earlier 
date, such as the Septa, the Pantheon, the temple of Augustus, and 
the baths of Agrippa. He piqued himself upon his universal 
acquirements, and affected among others that of architecture. It 
was dangerous to criticise his designs, and Apollodorus, the most 
Wilful professor of the science in his day, is said to have been put to 
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death for an uncourtly remonstrance. The rhetorician Favorinua 
may have taken this untoward incident to heart when, being asked 
why he suffered the emperor to silence him in argument on a 
point of grammar, he replied, ‘ It is ill disputing with the master 
of thirty legions.’ 

We are too little acquainted with the interior politics of this 
period to know the motive which induced Hadrian to give himself 
an associate in the purple, or why he chose for this distinction a 
youthful noble of no special mark, named Ceionius Commodus 
Verus. He was reigning supreme in the loyalty of the soldiers, and 
the general pacification of the empire might relieve him from tho 
apprehension of a rival imperator. He had ingratiated himself with 
the Senate, and as yet had created no disaffection among any class of 
the citizens. If the labours of administration were beginning to 
become a burden to him, the frivolous character of the partner he 
had assumed could afford him little relief. Verus, however, was at 
least harmless, and he did not, in fact, live long enough to degene- 
rate into more evil habits than those of idleness and ostentation. 
We can only say that he seems to have been a personal favourite 
with his patron, who ventured to intrust him with at least ^ 
a nominal command on the Pannonian frontier. But the 
fortunate minion soon fell into a decline, and Hadrian expressed 
unfeeling impatience when he was found incapable of sustaining the 
weight of government. On his death, in the third year of his feeble 
sovereignty, the emperor would not suffer the opening of the new 
year to be profaned by tokens of public sorrow. Verus passed away 
like a shadow. Hadrian lost no time in nominating another associate 
in his room ; he called together the chiefs of the Senate, and 
when he announced to them that his choice had fallen on T. Aure- 
lius Antoninus, a man of mature age and approved abilities, they 
acknowledged that it was considerate and prudent. As a precaution, 
perhaps, against another premature decease. He required the new 
emperor to adopt two heirs selected for him, M. Annius Verus, 
his own sister’s son, and Lucius Verus, the son of his late col- 
league, the first of whom was a youth of great promise, the other 
still merely a child. 

The life of Hadrian himself was not protracted beyond the 
middle of this year. He suffered much from maladies for which 
medicine afforded him no relief, and is said to have given 
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way to excessive irritation and put many innocent per- 

sons to death. He had sometimes yielded in hia latter years to 
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and cruelty; but it is probable that the worst charges 
•tgainst him were coloured by the envy of disappointed candidates 
for the succession. We may readily believe that, despairing of 
medical relief, he resorted to the arts of the magicians, and when 
their aid was equally unavailing implored his own attendants to 
accelerate his end by poison. To one of his slaves, a barbarian from 
beyond the Danube, be pointed out the exact s|X)t on his breast 
where the heart would be reachecl most promptly and effectually, 
but the rude swordsman fled from his presence. Among his last 
words, uttered perhaps in an interval of ease, was the playful 
address to his departing spirit which is so commonly associated with 
his memory. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

Accession of T. Aurelius Antoninus — He attains the title of Pius — ^The name 
of Antoninus long held in honour, and the age of the Antonines esteemed a 
period of general felicity — Comparison of the two Antonines*, Titus and 
his adopted son Marcus — Blameless character of this emperor — His policy 
uniformly peaceful — His authority everywhere upheld and respected at 
home and abroad — Encroachments successfully repelled — Lollius Urhicus 
in Britain — Wall of Antoninus — ^Philosophy of Antoninus Pius — Infidelities 
of his wife Faustina disregarded — His tranquil death, a.d. 161 — Accession 
of M. Aurelius — He associates with him the younger Verus, a youth of little 
capficity — Verus, under direction of his officers, gains successes against the 
Parthians The Roman army bring back with them the seeds of pestilence 
— Terrible plague throughout the West — Famines and earthquakes — 
Persecution of the Christians — ^War with the Marcomanni and Quadi, the 
Germans, Scythians, and Sarmatians — Revolt of Avidius Cassius in Syria 
— Dissolute conduct of the younger Faustina — Constant warfare on the 
Danube — Death of M. Aurelius — Remarks on the circumstances of the 
period — The ♦ Meditations ’ of M. Aurelius — Position of Christianity. — 
(A.D. 138-180.) 

The adopted son of Hadrian was in the maturity of his fifty-second 
year when he was admitted to a share in the sovereign power. 
After the fashion then prevalent in the noblest families he combined 
in his own person the gentile names of several ancestors. His style 
at full length had been Titus Aurelius Fulvius Boionius Arrius 
Antoninus, which he now exchanged for that of Titus iElius 
Iladrianus Antoninus, to which he added at once the titular desig- 
nations of Augustus and Caesar. After the apotheosis of his adoptive 
hither the Senate added that of Pius, His mother was an Arria ; 
he was married to an Arria Galeria Faustina, by whom he had 
several children, who died young ; but one daughter, Annia 
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Faustina, he united to her cousin, the young Aurelius, whotn 
at Hadrian^s instance he had himself adopted, together with a 
son of Verus of tender age. Of all these illustrious names the 
most interesting is that ol* Antoninus, which became, next at least 
to Augustus, the most distinguished of the long imperial series. ^ 
Several princes had passed away before this designation, sanctified 
by the noblest associations, was suffered to disappear firom the 
official style of the Roman emperors. So deep was the impression 
made on the Romans by the virtues of the two illustrious rulers 
who assumed the sovereignty at the death of Hadrian, whose blame- 
less career has furnished the best excuse for Csesarism in all after 
ages. The ‘ Age of the Anfonines’ has been extended in compli- 
ment to them to cover the longer period from the accession of Ves- 
pasian, or at least of Nerva, during which the empire was ruled on 
constitutional principles, and the claims of the legions and of the 
Senate were equally satisfied. The general prosperity of the 
nation and of the whole Roman world was assured by the peace 
which reigned between these two rival powers. The ancient world, 
perhaps even the modern world, has never enjoyed a period of more 
unbroken felicity than that which glided tranquilly from Vespasian 
to M. Aurelius Antoninus. But the real strength of the old society, 
bred in wars and nourished by sturdy exercise, became enervated 
by peace and prosperity : the smooth current of affairs was running 
more and more swiftly downwards, and hastening to the verge of 
convulsion and ruin. 

The two Antonines who now step together upon the stage 
deserve, personally and politically, to be classed together. Both 
were philosophers in the purple ; both govenied themselves and 
their people on the highest known principles of virtue ; the elder, 
indeed, was enabled by the circumstances of his time to seat him- 
self at the centre of affairs, and rule the empire from his library on 
the Palatine hill ; but Aurelius, though equally well disposed to 
study and contemplation, could afford himself no such indulgences, 
being too often engaged with the public enemy on the frontiers. 
Both of them maintained by their genuine moderation an unbroken 
harmony between the prince and the Senate. Both of them made 
the now customary declaration that they would shed the blood of' 
no senator, a declaration which pledged them to economy as well as 
mercy, as it cut them off from the tyrant’s resource of extortion 
and forfeiture. The death, indeed, of Hadrian had in.spired more 
than one of the nobles with a lawless ambition. Conspirators arose 
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eT^n against the virtuous Antoninus ; but Attilius was proscribed 
by the Senate itself without his concurrence, and Priscialius fell by 
his own hand. Antoninus maintained the public establishments on 
a frugal scale, but he was magnificent in gifts and largesses. He 
acquitted the promises made by his predecessor, completed many 
of his buildings, and remitted the coronary gold or tribute expected 
on his own accession. When the ^treasury which he had received 
full from Hadrian became at last empty, he replenished it by the sale 
of the imperial furniture. 

The internal history of this happy reign is entirely uneventful, 
while the foreign relations of the state, if not wholly untroubled, 
were not such as to ruffle its general security. The frontiers, 
indeed, were never quiet. The Dacians were still restless neigh- 
bours, and the Alani, a name which had become recently formi- 
dable, were ever menacing the bank of the Danube and the ramparts 
of Trajan. The Nomades of the Atlas ventured again to encroach 
on the narrow zone of cultivation in the north of Africa. The 
mild and peaceful prince, who proclaimed that it was better to save 
a single citizen than to slay a thousand enemies, willingly adopted 
the policy which had been introduced before him, of purchasing the 
forbearance of the invaders. In Britain, however, Lollius Urbicus, 
after chastising a revolt of the Brigantes, carried his arms beyond 
the frontier wall, and completed Agricola’s defences with a con- 
tinuous rampart from the Forth to the Clyde. The district between 
the lines of Hadrian and Antoninus was rapidly filled. The spirit 
of colonisation seems still to have been active as ever. The pro- 
vincials were anxious, perhaps, to escape from the burden of Roman 
taxation, and were constantly thrusting themselves even beyond the 
limits of protection. 

The authority of the empire was now raised to the highest pitch, 
and acknowledged by the most distant nations. Rome under the 
least ambitious of her princes, one of the few who never claimed 
the honour of a triumph, imposed a king upon the Lazi, a people 
dwelling beyond the Phasis. She withheld the Parthians from 
attacking Armenia, but refused to restore at their demand the golden 
throne which Trajan had captured. She determined the quarrels 
of various Eastern rulers, and composed the differences between the 
Greeks and the Scythians at the further side of the Euxine. The 
barbarians sent their envoys with the offer of submission and tri- 
bute, which were quietly declined. The counsel of Augustus not 
extend the limits of the empire sank deeji into the minds of hiT 
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rulers, and impelled them to resist to the uttrfmost the tendency 
of the vast body to attract to itself the smaller fragments around it. 
The state of permanent equilibrium which it had now attained 
is attested by some signal monuments, such as the great work of 
Ptolemy the geographer, the Itinerary which goes by the name of 
Antoninus himself, and the Periplus of the Euxine and Erythraean 
Seas by Arrian. 

The consent of antiquity pWnly declares that Antoninus was 
the first, and, saving his colleague and successor Aurelius, the only 
one of the emperors who devoted himself to the task of govern- 
ment with a single view to the happiness of his people. Every 
step he took seems, as far as our imperfect notices extend, to have 
been weighed by a good heart directed carefully to a definite pur- 
pose. The time had come when in the state, and indeed to a great 
extent in the family generally, the sense of mutual rights and obli- 
gations made itself felt. limnanity had made decided progress 
among all classes. Hitherto it had been the greatest praise of a 
just ruler that he controlled the injustice of his officers, and re 
pressed their wanton exactions. Now the procurators of the 
imperial fiscus were specially directed to exercise moderation, to 
spare the needy, to indulge the unfortunate. Every complaint 
against the powerful found ready attention. The informers, who 
lived by denouncing defaulters to the treasury, were put down. 
The salaries of idle or inefficient officers were reduced. Antoninus 
made himself personally acquainted with the principles, however 
imperfectly understood, of financial science. He mortified many, 
but delighted the general public by his considerate economy. He 
gratified his subjects by the surrender of his own private fortune. 
The secular games with which he celebrated tlie nine 147. 
hundredth anniversary of the city were worthy of the 
occasion. Antoninus continued to adorn Rome. To him are due 
the completion of Hadrian’s Mole or mausolAim, and the erection 
of a graceful column, inferior indeed in height to that of Trajan, 
or to that raised afterwards by Aurelius. He h believed to have 
built also the amphitheatre at Nismes, and the aqueduct of the 
Pont du Gard, the noblest monuments of Roman grandeur beyond 
the Alps. His reign was further illustrated by the progress of legal 
science, Antoninus being himself active in the administration of 
justice, and gathering round him the ablest jurisconsults of his 
time. The contributions of this emperor to the imperial codes are 
known to us in but few instances, but all these are marked by. 
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ft ftj^nt of equity and humanity* In wisdom, ficienoe, and temper 
he equally deserved to be designated the Numa of the empire. By 
the Christians he was claimed as a protector, but in the face of some 
adverse testimony, and is said to have confirmed the indulgence 
already granted to them by Hadrian. 

Antoninus was himself a cultivator of the learning and phho- 
iophy of his age, but he never apparently allowed the disputes and 
difficulties of the schools to disturb the serenity of his temper. 
The characteristic of this virtuous prince was cheerfulness. He 
was content with the policy of his epoch, content with its society, 
content with its religion; he was satisfied with the present, not 
anxious about the future. He combined the principles of the Epi- 
curean with the practice of the Stoic, and this singular union surely 
constitutes the fairest compound that Heathenism can supply. The 
attainment of power had wrought a marked change in almost all 
the earlier CKsars, and generally for the worse. In Antoninus it 
made no change at all. Such as he had been, kind, modest, and 
dignified, as a senator, such he continued to be as pivince and 
ruler. With his friends and associates he lived on the same 
terms as ever. Preceding emperors had mixed on an equal footing 
with their nobles, but he was patient with the populace, and treated 
their petulance with forbearance, even when on the occasion of a 
dearth in the city they assailed him with stones. His mode of life 
was simple and abstemious ; his robe was woven by the handmaids 
of his own consort. To that unworthy consort — for Faustina was 
notorious for her irregularities— he was more than forgiving, and 
refrained even from noticing the scandal she brought on an establish- 
ment of antique severity. On her death, which happily occurred 
AD 161 early years of his principate, he did not scruple to 

assign her divine honours, and abstained from forming 
another union. The reign of Antoninus was extended over twenty- 
three years. He dieU in the year 161 of our era, at an advanced 
age, giving to his guard, as his last watchword, * Equanimity.’ 

The habits of mind which Marcus Aurelius had cultivated 
during his association with an elder and more experienced ruler 
had little fitted him for the active duties to which he was now 
quickly called. In presiding on the tribunals, in guiding the 
deliberations of the Senate, in receiving embassies, and appointing 
magistrates, he had shrunk from no fatigue ; but his heart was still 
with his chosen studies, with the Sophists and Rhetoricians who 
.aided him in them. The hope, indeed, that his peculiar training 
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might render him a model to sovereigns^ and tlia reccdleclaon of 
splendid fallacy of PIaU> that states would surely flourish were but 
their philosophers princes, or their princes philosophers, sustained 
him in his arduous task, and made it not imfruitful. He i^owed at 
the moment of his accession that he had effected the conquest of 
himselt. Although, by Hadrian’s express direction, the young Verus 
had been ad>ipted together with him by Antoninus, their parent had 
resolved from the first to treat them on no equal footing. He had 
given his own daughter to Aurelius ; he had associated him in the 
government, and admitted him to his confidence as his destined 
successor. To Verus he had shown no such marks of favour. As 
the weak son of a dissolute sire, he had placed him in no public post, 
and in his nomination to the empire passed him over altogether. 
But Aurelius was less stern, or less confident in himself. He suffered 
his affection to persuade him that he could guide his brother’s steps 
and cover his deficiencies. He caused all the honours and offices 
heaped on himself by the Senate to be communicated to Verus, 
giving him the title of Augustus as well as of Caesar ; and now for 
the first time two Augusti sat together in the purple. He assumed, 
indeed, something of a parental relation towards his younger col- 
league, and betrothed his own daughter to him. 

The treasury wa§ full, and at the critical moment of the transfer 
of power the chief with money in hand commanded all suffrages. 
Already the government was troubled with the report of insurrection 
in Lusitania and of an irruption of Moors into Spain. The Chatti 
broke into Gaul and Rhsetia ; the legions in Britain offered the 
purple to their prefect Statius Priscus, and hardly suffered him ta 
decline it. Aurelius contented himself with giving them occupation 
under another commander At the same time there was serious 
apprehension of war with Parthia. Aurelius deputed to his col- 
league the care of defending the eastern frontier, with ^ ^ 
experienced officers to guide him. But the Roman arms 
met with a series of reverses. The defeat of Elegia on the Euphra- 
tes might recall the disaster of Can’ll ae. Fortunately these losses 
had been repaired by the ability of Avidius Cassius before the 
arrival of Verus, nor could the young prince claim a part in the 
brilliant victories which opened the gates of Ctesiphon and Seleucia, 
and revived the memory of Trajan’s conquests. On the conclusion 
of peace Verus hastened back to Rome, and was received by 
Aurelius with open arms. But the returning army brought back 
with it the seeds of a terrible pestilence, which shortly spread 
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tJiioitghottt the Wert, and inflicted a lasting blow on its prosperity, 
Trt Kome de number of victims amounted to many thousands. The 
virulence of the disorder was increased by a long-continued scarci^. 
At first it was popularly attributed to the sacrilege committed by 
Avidius Cassius in the sack of Seleucia. But the victorious general 
was too powerful to be sacrificed to a popular outcry. The plague 
still advanced, and showed no abatement. Fires and earthquakes 
added to the general alarm. Disturbances on the Danube called 
forth all the strength of the empire to repress them. A victim was 
demanded, and the progress which the sect of Christians was evi- 
dently making marked them out to the people as the cause of the anger 
of the gods and the calamities of the empire. Aurelius the philo- 
sopher was a reverential observer of established cults. He invoked 
in aid of the commonwealth the rites to which he superstitiously as- 
cribed all her fortunes. He performed a solemn lustration of the city, 
and delayed his departure for the war till he had celebrated a lectis- 
temium of seven days. The cruel persecution of the Christians 
which he permitted and even enjoined can have had no other origin 
than the panic terror which he shared equally with his people. 

In the depth of this sore affliction the emperors went forth 
together, for Aurelius scrupled either to send Verus to the war 
i.D 167 leave him in the city. The legions 

followed, drooping with sickness and despondency ; reports 
from the scene of warfare were terrific. The audacity of the assail- 
ants, their numbers and organisation, the alarm of the provincials 
and retreat of their outposts, combined to show that it was no com- 
mon crisis. But Aurelius was yet untried in war, while Verus had 
only shown himself abroad to earn general distrust. The citizens 
were not reassured by their departure ; it could hardly be expected 
that the barbarians would be terrified at their arrival. But the name 
of Trajan was still held in awe on the Danube ; the Marcomanni re- 
tired before the advancing shadow of animperator. The Quadi offered 
to accept a ruler from Rome. The "war was finished without a blow, 
even before these princes had crossed the Alps, and left them free to 
return to the city, where, however, they busied themselves in pre- 
paring for an advance the following year into Illyricum. Here they 
were at liberty to provide quietly for the future defence of the 
A D 168 provinces. And on their return to Rome, 

* in the autumn of 168, Aurelius was relieved by the death 
of Verus of one source at least of anxiety and embarrassment. But 
die perils of the State continued to impress him more deeply than 
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ever* From this time he enjoyed no respite from distant warfare. 
The contest iwith his Northern assailants was chequered with many 
rerersos; Germans, Scythians, and Sarmatians are represented as 
combined ; their attacks seem to have been repeated and simulta* 
neous, if not actually concerted. The central station from which hjs 
directed his operations was Carnuntum, the modern Presburg. The ^ 
recluse philosopher devoted himself to his uncongenial task with 
unwearied industry ; but he trusted more to his officers than to his 
own military genius, and seems to have evinced no special talents 
for command. The enemy gave him no rest in winter or in summer. 
He confronted them on the bosom of the frozen Danube, and on the 
burning and arid steppes. On one occasion the Quadi had surrounded 
his army, and cut it off from its supply of water, when a sudden 
storm filled the camp with seasonable rainfall, and disordered the 
enemy with violent lightnings. An event so striking was hailed as 
miraculous^ and ascribed to the incantations of an Egyptian sorcerer, 
to the prayers of a legion of Christians, or to the special favour of 
Jove to the best of mortals, according to the diverse prejudices of the 
day. A certain interest will always attach to it as long as the 
column. of Aurelius, still standing at Rome, presents among its 
sculptures, commemorating these campaigns, the figure of the Olympian 
Thunderer raining and lightning out of heaven. 

From the Northern frontier Aurelius was suddenly called away 
by the revolt of Avidius Cassius in the East. The emperor had been 
long warned against this leader’s ambition, but he had generously 
refused to credit or take precautions against it. Cassius was a de- 
scendant of the tyrannicide, and professed hereditary hatred to 
tyrants ; nevertheless, according at least to popular rumour, he 
was induced to grasp at the purple by the enticements of the em- 
press herself, who offered him her support and her 
hand. Faustina, the daughter of the worthless wife of * * 
Antoninus, was as dissolute in her conduct as her mother, and 
Aurelius was as blind or as indulgent as Antoninus. He even took 
her with him when he quitted Carnuntum and advanced to con- 
front the rebel, who had now spread a report of the emperor’s 
death, and solicited his own legions to raise him to power. 
Faustina fell sick and died on the way, and her husband com- 
manded her deification. Her apotheosis is represented on a frag- 
ment still existing of the triumphal arch which he afterwards 
erected at Rome, Whatever were her vices or her crimes, the 
Romans, who saw in her the mother of the detested Commodus, could 
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not &U $0 magnify them. Meanwhile Cassius had ^en by the hauda 
of .his own soldiers, who resented his usurpation. Auyelitis was 
spwced the pain of chastising him. He pardoned all his supporters, 
and, in the t^e spirit of a Stoic, proclaimed to the world his own 
spotless innocence by causing himself to be initiated in the mysteries 
at Eleusis. After making a progress through the most learned cities 
of the East he allow'ed himself once more to enter Eome and celebrate 
a triumph over the Sarmatians, together with his son Commodus, 
now rising into manhood. But the exigencies of the state could 
brook no further delay. From Rome he hastened to the Danube, 
The Sarmatians, notwithstanding the imperial triumph, had again 
risen in arms. The Hermunduri, the Quadi, and the Marcomanni 
were easily tempted to resume hostilities. The efforts of the last 
ten years must be repeated with failing confidence and dimi- 
nished strength ; for the great plague had left its mark in an ex- 
hausted population, and the treasury was doubtless drained by the 
charges of constant war. For three years the devoted emperor 
continued to labour for the public safety, but the toil was fruitless, 
and seemed well nigh hopeless. One considerable victory is 
claimed for his arms, and the historians affirm that a final triumph 
was in sight, and that another campaign might have actually won 
it; but had Rome succeeded in imposing a tribute the subjection 
of the enemy would have been in nowise confirmed. The event, 
indeed, proved just the reverse. The great Sarmatian war was 
for the time concluded by a peace opportunely purchased by the 
Romans. This disgrace Aurelius did not live himself to sanction. 
His weakly frame sank at last under its fatigues, and he was rescued 
from a crowning mortification by a fever which carried him off at 
Vindobona. 

The career and the character of M. Aurelius, emperor and philo- 
sopher, equally illustrate from different sides this epoch in Roman 
history. As commander of the legions he fought the battles of the 
commonwealth with the earnestness and bravery of the great captains 
of old, nor were the efforts of the imperator ill-supported by the conduct 
of the men and their officers. But the conditions of the warfare he 
maiptained were against him. It is evident that the resources of the 
empire were reduced ; the armies of strangers and mercenaries which 
he led were not endowed with the martial vigour of the old Italian 
militia. The races against whom they contended were fairly matched 
with them in personal courage, perhaps even in discipline, and pro- 
bably &r exceeded them in numbers as well as in the audacity which 
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naturally belongs to the lusty youth of nations, ttb^me from tbit' 
time manif^t that the tide of victory had turned, and that the ibr 
tunes of the Germans and the Scythians were in the ascendant This 
tide of barbarian victory could not but continue henceforth to f!oW|^ 
however it might occasionally be baffled and retarded. In the loi^ 
period which followed before the final overthrow of the empire ^ 
liome did not want for brave defenders, nor even for military 
triumphs ; but her action from henceforth was only on the defensive^ 
and her defence was crippled by innumerable reverpes, imnerved by 
ner growing sense of weakness and constant anticipation of defeat. 
Such gloomy anticipations had already dawned on the sensitive mind 
of Aurelius. He was conscious, even before the mass of his country- 
men, of the downward course on which the empire had entered. 

The despondency of the philosophic emperor is strongly marked 
in the book of ‘ Meditations,’ in which he closely analyses his ovm 
character and motives. The system of the Stoics, of which sect he 
was the last representative, was eminent for the self-inspection 
which it ^inculcated. In the mind of Aurelius Stoicism became 
more than ever a matter of conscience and a religion. The situa- 
tion in which he found himself, and the necessity for active exertion 
it imposed upon him, gave it in his hands a practical tendency; and 
he thus escaped from the slough of mere quietism into which its 
precepts might most naturally have led him. Stoicism, the latest 
religion of the Greek and Roman world, had approached very near 
to the furthest development of Buddhism. It was hastening to the 
abyss of the Nirvana, or self-annihilation. It was at this point of 
its downward course that it was overtaken and ejected from the 
world by the growth of Christianity. Of this young and vigorous 
rival it was naturally jealous — jealous of its spread and progress, 
and irritated at its hopeful and inspiring dogmas. The fastidious 
pride of the Roman philosopher could not brook the simple creed 
on which the Christian leant, and by which he ruled himself. 
To live for the state, to subject every passion to its will and 
interests, was the highest social duty in the eyes of the Roman, 
and especially in the eyes of the Roman governor. When the 
people denounced the new believers as offenders against the 
majesty of the gods of Rome Aurelius could sternly puiiish 
them, as offenders against her civil and social principles. He gave his 
sanction to the most general persecution the Christians had yet 
suffered; the cruel martyrdoms they endured amidst the shouts 
of an infuriated populace, which at every accident of defeat, of 
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mnadatim or peatttence, devoted them ‘ to the ‘lions,’ are only too 
well attested ; it is but too certain that the last and purest teaching of 
heathen morality issued in a deadly conflict with the truth in Jesus 
Ghrist, 

From this period the history of Rome dwindles again, for the 
■ most part, within the narrow limits of its earliest ages. The em- 
perors, as we shall see, are almost uniformly nominated by the 
armies on the frontiers, and govern* Rome and the empire from the 
camps; the Senate, often reluctant and sometimes rebellious, con- 
tinues to represent their authority in the city ; but amidst the little 
scope which is given to its action it plays but a trifling part in the 
movements of the world around it. The ideas of the time are 
almost wholly moulded by the speculations of Eastern philosophy, 
and Christianity, derived itself from an Oriental birthplace, leads 
the way in directing men’s minds generally to inquiry into the 
nature of the Deity. Morality among the Christians was a simple 
rule of obedience to a written law, and hardly required or ad- 
mitted of scientific demonstration ; but the Scriptures of' the New 
Testament seemed to draw the veil at least partially from the 
deepest mysteries of Theosophy, and so far they fell in with the 
prevalent objects of interest in the Oriental mind, which was be- 
ginning to dominate entirely over both Greece and Rome. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

The reign of Oommodus — He is assassinated and replaced by Pertinax — Dis- 
content of the praetorians — The empire offered for sale — Didius JulianuB 
acce]^ted by the praetorians and imposed on the Senate — Pescennius Niger, 
Septimius Sevcrus, and Clodius Albinus each invested with the purple by 
their respective armies — Severus marches to Rome, overthrows Julianna, 
defeats and slays Niger, and lastly Albinus — His long and active reign — 
He dies at Eburacum, in Britain — His sons Caracalla and Geta succeed 
him — Geta murdered by his brother — Reign of Caracalla — He is assas- 
sinated in the camp — Macrinus becomes emperor. — (a.d. 180-217.) 

M. Aurelius was among the most virtuous of men, but there was 
an inherent weakness in his character, of which some traces appear in 
his writings, but which were manifested more plainly to his country- 
men in the indulgence with which he overlooked the vices of his 
consort, and allowed himself to nominate a worthless son as his suc- 
cessor. Few could believe that he was really blind to the folly and 
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dissoluteness of the young Commodus, whom be recommended to 
the Senate on his deathbed, at the same time that he left him rir- 
tually in command of the all-powerful army on the Danube, He 
may have felt, indeed, that it was his first duty to avert from his 
people the perils of a disputed succession. Commodus was ao-t 
cepted at least without a murmur both in the camp and the city 
He hastened to renounce the fatigues of warfare, and at once pur- 
chased a peace which was not perhaps unacceptable to his weary 
veterans, while the Senate rejoiced to receive back into their bosom 
the child of a much-honoured emperor. The young prince, indeexi, 
veiled for a season the most odious features of his character. He 
proposed to place himself in public affairs under the guidance of the 
Sophists and legists to whose care his father had committed him. 
For three years he continued to suffer the government to be con- 
ducted under the constitutional forms which the Antonines had 
respected, and it was only in the interior of the palace, and among 
his familiar associates, that he indulged in the vicious excesses of a 
Nero or af Caligula. 

The young profligate might have worn away his life in de- 
bauchery, without affecting the general spirit of a just and moderate 
government ; but a crisis abruptly intervened. His sister Lucilla, 
widow of the younger Verus, chafed at the inferior rank to which 
her husband’s decease consigned her. She concerted a plot against 
his life, and the assassin whom she had armed proclaimed, in aiming 
the blow, that it was the Senate that sent it. The attempt was 
frustrated, but the suspicions thus excited continued to rankle 
in the mind of Commodus, and from this time forth he conceived a 
deadly enmity against the whole body of the Senators. He revived 
and encouraged the machinations of the delators, who denounced to 
him the most eminent of the number. He ridded himself one by 
one of the distinguished men who were administering the state in 
his name, and devolved the government upofl an upstart favourite 
named Perennis, who soon requited his confidence by conspiring to 
supplant him. Perennis might hope to lead against his patron 
the legions of Illyria, which were commanded by his son ; but he 
was anticipated by the army of the still more distant Britain, which 
laid a formal complaint against him, and demanded his overthrow. 
Another revolt was planned by Maternus, and might have easily suc- 
ceeded, but it chanced to be prematurely disclosed. The fall of Peren- 
nis only opened the post of minister to the freedman Cleander, who 
busied himself solely in amassing plunder from the nobles and people 
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The recii^noe of ^ pestilence and &mine excited the po|mlttce to 
a formidable sedition. They clamoured for the head of the vizier, 
— a new feature in the history of the city — and Commodus, after 
the manner of an Oriental sultan, gladly ransomed his life by the 
sacrifice of his wretched favourite. 

The soldiers and the citizens were satisfied by these periodical 
concessions ; the Senate suffered in silence; Commodus was allowed 
to protract his odious reign for a period of sixteen years. Histoiy 
recounts many instances of his barbarous tyranny, but it alighted 
mostly on those nearest to him. The cities and the provinces 
enjoyed an immunity from his caprices, and his position was secured 
by the amusements he lavished upon the populace. The passion 
for the sports of the amphitheatre, which prompted him to descend 
in person into the arena and contend, under due protection, with 
the wild beasts, or to slay whole hecatombs with bow or javelin 
from a secure eminence, made him no doubt a favourite with the 
multitude. The citizens had lost the last remnant of sensibility 
with which they had turned in disgust from the personal exhibitions 
of Nero. Commodus fought as a gladiator seven hundred and fifty 
times, but there was no Tacitus or Juvenal to be shocked at such 
an atrocity. He claimed the title of Hercules, which he inscribed 
on his colossal statue ; and assuredly to slay a hundred lions with a 
hundred arrows was a labour worthy of the victor of Nemea. The 
deathstrpke by which this despicable tyrant at last fell — despicable 
alike for his abject tastes and for his w^ant of all higher and worthier 
feelings — was dealt at last by the hand of an assassin suborned by 
his own household. Marcia, his favourite concubine, 
A.D. 192 . the deed wdth Eclectus his chamberlain, and 

L«tus, the prefect of the praetorians, all equally apprehensive of liis 
capricious cruelty ; at the same moment they put forth a successor 
in the person of Pertinax, prefect of the city, a veteran and dis- 
tinguished senator. praetorians readily accepted the nominee 

of their own commander, the Senate were rejoiced at the compli- 
ment paid to their political importance, nor did the people withhold 
their acclamations. 

Pertinax brought to the throne a character resembling that of 
Gaiba, but his mind was more polished by intellectual cultivation, 
and he had less of the tincture of camp manners and discipline. 
He was no doubt an excellent specimen of the statesman of the day ; 
he had had experience of military rule in the provinces, but at the 
same time he Was versed in civil ailairs, and had held divers ofilcea 
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in the city. But he was not fresh from the^namps, and had no 
miJitary^ fallowing. The emperoi* who was not at the head of 
powerful legions lay now at the mercy of the praetorians. This 
was the force which Gommodus^ when he relinquidied the command 
of the army, had sedulously bribed and flattered. The praetoriani 
had kept him on the throne in audacious defiance of the Senate*^ 
Pei-tinax himself had submitted to the indignity of buying their 
support with an ample donatite ; but as soon as they discovered 
that he was resolved to enforce their ancient discipline, and keep 
them under control, they became discontented, sullen, and seditious. 
The firsjf care of the new emperor was directed to the recall of 
banished nobles, and the redress of the injuries they had suffered ; 
he had foimd the treasury empty, and he devoted himself to re- 
cruiting the finances by legitimate methods ; he once more repu- 
diated the delators, and determined to direct his administration on 
principles of equity and economy. The wealthier of the Senators 
breathed again, confidence revived, and the empire seemed to bo 
entering /)n a period of renewed prosperity. But all depended 
actually upon the humour of the praetorians ; and the praetorians, as 
we have seen, were adverse. Within three months from the death 
ol’ Commodus they broke out in open revolt. Their prefect Laetus 
was disappointed a^ falling short of the elevation he had expected 
under a prince whom he had himself raised to power ; but it was 
the soldiers rather than the officers who rose in arms against Per- 
tinax, attacked the palace, into which they were admitted by their 
comrades on guard at the gates, and when the emperor came forth 
and sought to overawe them by his intrepid coui’age, after a short 
pause fell furiously upon him and slew him. They carried his head 
in triumph to the camp as a pledge of their success, and proceeded 
shamelessly to make a public offer of the purple. Lsetus himself 
discreetly declined the perilous honour so recklessly bestowed, but 
Sulpicianus, an aged Senator, himself fath^-in-law to Pertinax, 
was tempted to clutch it, and offered for it a tempting donative* 
While, however, the negotiation was proceeding it occurred 
to many that the sum which one aspirant proffered might 
be doubled by another wealthier or more ambitious. They ran out 
upon the ramparts of the camp and openly advertised the empire to 
be sold to the highest bidder. 

A vain and wealthy Senator, Didius Julianus, was at supper 
with his family when the rumour reached him that Sulpicianus 
was bargaining for the prize with the praetorians, and the prie- 
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toriauB themselves inviting a more liberal competitor. He wai^ 
easily persuaded that he could sit securely upon a throve propped 
by the lances of his guards, and when he hastened to the gates, and 
advanced boldly upon the offer of his rival, he was readily accepted, 
invested with the purple, and presented to the Senate and people as 
the choice of the real sovereigns of the city. The donative, he 
proffered amounted to 200^. sterling per man, and the number of 
the praetorians might be about 12,000. With their arms and dis- 
cipline, and a strong camp upon which to fall back, this body- 
guard of the emperor could rule supreme over the population of 
Rome, nor were there generally any troops in Italy which could be 
brought effectively against them. But the civil conflicts of a 
hundred years before might have taught them that the power of the 
remoter legions was overwhelming, and that it was only when these 
provincial armies were arrayed against each other that the smaller 
body at the centre of the empire could hope to hold the balance 
between them. At Rome all classes of citizens, disgusted though 
they were, shrank in dismay from any attempt at resistance.^ But on 
the ljx)ntiers three separate and independent armies flew indignantly 
to arms. The legions on the Euphrates saluted their commander, 
Pescennius Niger, as emperor. Those on the Rhine conferred the 
title on Clodius Albinus ; the soldiers who kept guard on the 
Danube nominated beptimius Severus. These last troops were more 
practised in arms, and perhaps under better discipline. . They were 
prompter in action ; they were also nearer to Italy. Their leader, 
moreover, was a man of uncommon energy, and when the movement 
was once resolved on he lost not an instant in executing it. Many 
of the princes before him had sprung from Gaul or Spain; the 
chief who now undertook to conquer Rome was by descent an 
African, and Hannibal himself could not have waged the war with 
more vigour and ability. Aware that there were other competitors 
in the field, he strove to anticipate them by advancing at once 
against the elect of the praetorians. J ulianus was weak and vacillating. 
At first he engaged the Senate to declare his assailant a public 
enemy. As he still drew nearer he offered to associate him in the 
sovereign rule, while he tried to get rid of him by assassination. 
But Severus paid no heed to his offers and guarded himself against 
his treachery. The praetorians on whom he relied well knew that 
they were no match in spirit or in numbers for the veterans who 
wei*8 pouring into Italy, and when the invader had come within 
three or four days’ march of Rome easily let themselves be persuaded 
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lo abandon their wretched dupe and secure ’their pardon, 
Julianus was taken unresisting, and put to death after affecting to 
reign two months only. 

Severus was troubled with no scruples. He did not care to 
keep faith with the baffled praetorians ; if he inflicted no military 
execution upon them, he degraded and disarmed and finally banished ^ 
them to the distance of a hundred miles from , Home. He pro- 
ceeded to remodel the force, whifth he now raised to the number of 
50,000 men, and made it the great bulwark of his throne against the 
able generals and powerful armies he had still to encounter. Having 
thus secured the capital in his rear, he could choose at leisure 
between his rivals with which of them he would first contend. 
The danger from the last seemed the more imminent ; perhaps he 
had more hope of deceiving the vain and indolent master of the 
iSyrian legions. Pescennius Niger seems to have been a man of 
more cultivation and of more popular manners than either of his 
competitors; according to a verse which represented the current 
opinion of. the day he was the ‘ best ’ of the three, as Albinus was 
the worst. Severus threw him off his guard by protestations of 
amity, but at the same time he continued to advance steadily 
towards him. Arrived within distance to strike the blow, he 
summoned him to surrender to the emperor acknowledged by the 
Senate, and attacked and defeated the detachments arrayed against 
him, first at the passage of the Hellespont, and again in the defiles 
of Cilicia. The forces of Niger were, it seems, easily worsted , 
the pretender himself w'as captured and slain. The long and brave 
defence of Byzantium, which only yielded at last to famine, may 
1 lave brought the unrivalled position of that ancient city first into 
notice, and recommended it for the new seat of government 
more than a century later. Severus was at liberty to 
liasten westward, and he met Albinus, with his forces drawn from 
the garrisons of the Ehine and Britain, at Hugdunum. Strange 
stories are told of the gluttony of the Western pretender; and 
Severus, whose memoirs mainly supplied the historians with their 
account of these transactions, declared that he was intemperate 
even in the field. The slowness of his movements may seem to 
indicate a crass and sluggish temperament, but he was more of a 
soldier than Niger, and his troops were of higher mettle. ^ ^ 

A desperate encounter took place between armies not un- 
equally matched. Severus was at one moment on the point 
defeat and ruin, but his fortune ultimately prevailed. Albinus was 
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in bis flight, and suflfared death. The enterprise of 
Severus was crowned with complete success, not ill-earned by 
boldness, energy, and conduct. In these qualities, though in 
none other, the ancients might fairly liken him to the hero Julius. 
The victorious emperor was not distinguished by the clemency 
of the first Ccesar.. On his return to Rome he made a searching 
inquisition into the temper of the senators towards him. Though 
triumphant at the retribution which had befallen the murderers of 
their own chosen Pertinax, and well-pleased at the fate of Julianus, 
whose manners had disgraced them, they felt no affection for the 
rude soldier whp thrust himself forward as their champion. Many 
among them were kinsmen or friends of one or the other of his late 
rivals. Accordingly while he made a parade of pardoning a certain 
number whom he might fairly regard as his enemies, he nevertheiess 
did not hesitate to put to death more than forty of their order. 
The senators stood aghast at his cruelty, but they were effectually 
cowed ; and it may be allowed that the vengeance of Severus, 
which ensured the stability of his throne and the peace of the 
world, was at least not impolitic. 

The period of Severus’s long reign saw the final development 
of a pure autocracy. The emperor spent little of his time in Rome ; 
he left the government of the city to the prefect of the [)r£etorian 
army, as it might now be called, whose military despotism was sup- 
ported by the legal principles expounded by the great jurisconsults 
of the day. Indeed, after the fall of Plautianus, his earliest minis- 
ter, the second place in the empire was occupied by the lawyer 
Papin ian, who maintained the imperial prerogative to its fullest 
extent, but was at the same time personally distinguished for equity 
and moderation. Under this administration the state undoubtedly 
flourished. Severus devoted himself to conducting warfare on the 
frontier. He led the legions again to Ctesiphon and Seleucia, 
and impressed uponvthe Parthian monarchs a lasting sense of the 
power of Rome. In his latter years, when his strength was already 
declining, he undertook an expedition into Britain, and penetrated 
far into the unknown regions of Caledonia. The vestiges of Roman 
earthworks which may yet be traced as far North as Fife and Forfar 
can hardly be ascribed to any other captain than Severus. But he 
acknowledged that the safest limit of the empire in this quarter nad 
already been laid down by Hadrian, and directed his soldiers to 
construct a second line of defences parallel to the first between 
the Tyne and Solway. The principle of warfare in these regions 
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was indeed defensive rather than aggressive. I&evenis died at hin 
head-quarters at Eburacum ; and his last watch- word, aj ). 211. 

* laboremus,’ seems to imply that in his view the spade was quite as 
effective an implement of war as the sword. 

The woman whom the emperor made the partner of his state 
was a Syrian, who bore the name of Julia Domna. Sevenw was * 
much addicted to magic, and he is said to have made choice of this 
personage at the time that he was in a private station, because she 
was reputed to enjoy a ‘ royal nativity.’ However that might be, 

J ulia deserved to share imperial power by the high qualities with 
which she adorned it. But she had the misfortune to be the mother 
of two princes, one of whom became almost the greatest monster of 
the whole imperial series ; the other might not improbably have 
equalled him had he not been cut off in early life by the hand of 
his own brother. The elder, named Bassianus, was not ashamed to 
assume at a later period the honoured title of Antoninus, but he is 
generally infamous in history by the nickname of Caracalla. The 
younger v^as called Geta. Both the brothers were carried by their 
father into Britain ; but neither of them had any taste for military 
achievement, and Caracalla is said to have attempted in his impa- 
tience to raise a mutiny in the camp. When the emperor’s death 
at length arrived they both hastily quitted the camp, and returned 
to Rome, But the quarrels which they had stifled during Severus’s 
lifetime now raged uncontrolled. They could not even travel togetherj 
but kept apart throughout the long journey with separate establish - 
ments. In the city their feud was manifest to all. They lodged 
themselves in different portions of the imperial palace ; and even 
consented, it was said, to divide the empire between them, assigning 
the Western half to Caracalla, and the East to the younger, Geta. 
Julia tried in vain to reconcile them, till at last the elder poniarded 
the younger with his own hand in his mother’s arms. Caracalla 
did not shrink from avowing the fratricide, ^etending, of course, 
that he did it iii self-defence. He held up the memory of Geta to 
the detestation of his subjects, or ratlier he tried to extinguish his 
memory altogether, as fur as he could hope, to do so, by erasing his 
name from the monuments of the city on which it had been inscribed 
together with his own. 

But Caracalla could not stifle his own apprehensions except in 
blood. ' He assailed in a frenzy of terror the friends and adherents 
of the murdered prince, of whom many thousands are said to have 
suffered death at his hands. Among them were the princess Fudilla* 
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Ihe ^remaining daughter of the emperor Aureliua, a son of 
PcTtinax, and a descendant of the illustrious Thrasea, one from 
each of the most virtuous of Roman families, fapinian was another 
notable victim of this wild proscription. He had refused to indite 
a public defence of the assassination of Geta. Caracalla was, 
. pej'haps, the most frantic in his cruelties of all the tyrants who 
disgraced, the purple of the Caesars. He was more rude and illiterate 
than even Commodus. His count^ance, as represented in existing 
busts, is that of a wild beast rather than a man. The prince must 
have been lost to all self-respect who could allow it to be exhibited 
to the dismay and horror of his subjects. He fled, indeed, from 
Rome, and roamed about the remoter provinces of the empire, with* 
out the pretence of putting himself at the head of his armies. H is 
wanderings were those of a disturbed and restless conscience. 
Wherever he went he exhibited the same wanton tyranny; but 
the sojourn he made at Alexandria was rendered specially in- 
famous for the frightful massacre of the people executed by his 
orders, in revenge, as is supposed, for some unmannerly gibes in 
which they had too lightly indulged. The reign of this monster, 
execrated both at Rome and in the provinces, and despised by the 
army, was protracted, perhaps by constant chnnge of residence, for a 
space of six years. He fell at last on the borders of Syria, by the 
hand of a private soldier, at the instigation of Jlacrinus, who, while 
^ nominally one of the two prefects of the city, now shared 
the office held recently by Papinian, and wad attending 
upon the person of the emperor. Caracalla, it seems, had been in- 
formed that a soothsayer from Africa had predicted that this officer 
should be his successor. He immediately determined to take his 
life, but Macrinus was apprised of his peril in time to anticipate it. 
The family of Severus became extinct ; the throne was left to be 
the prize of the first usurper Macrinus easily bribed the soldiers 
on the frontier to aclwiowledge the claims of the man who had slain 
the tyrant. Adventus, his colleague in the prefecture, set up no 
rival pretensions, and the Senate seems at first to have passively ac- 
quiesced. His absence, indeed, from the city presently encouraged 
the people to murmur at the sudden elevation of another African, 
of mean birth, and not even of senatorial rank. They beheld with 
commiseration the fate of the empress-mother, who, deprived of the 
support of both her sons, withdrew herself by a voluntary death 
from the indignities and the perils to which the aasassin might 
expose her. But they took no open measures against him, and his own 
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&I1 followed so quickly that there was little tihae for the formation 
of intrigues and conspiracies. Macrinus was no veteran captain 
himself^ nor was he a favourite with the soldiers even before he 
took upon himself the task which had now become necessary, of 
restoring discipline among them. He continued to make his residence 
among the military . stations of the East ; and set himself, not with-^ 
out caution and method, to reduce the emoluments of the legionaries. 
He began, indeed, with the new recruits only, but the veterans 
apprehended that he would proceed to apply the same rule to them 
also. Discontent was already rife among all classes, when a new 
pretender suddenly ap[)eared under circumstances strangely different 
from any that had preceded him. But we have arrived at a point in 
the development of the Roman polity at which it will be well to 
pause and take a more general view of the situation. 


CHAPTER LXVTII. 

The empire of Augustus a compromise of the powers of the Senate, the people, 
and the army — Conflict of tliese powers among themselves — Under the 
Flavii and Antonir^s the Senate nominally retains its authority, but the 
army becomes really predominant — The provincials gradually admitted to 
citizenship— Edicts of Hadrian and Caracalla — Roman jurisprudence tends 
to place all the population under one law — Philosopliy teaches that all men 
are equal — Eclectic spirit in religion — Christianity excepted from general 
toleration — The Pagan persecutions — Elagabalus, priest of the Sun at 
Edessa, put forward as emperor — Macrinus defeated and slain — Elagabalus 
slain by the praetorians — Reign of Alexander Severus — His amiable and 
intelligent character — He is killed in a mutiny, and succeeded by Maximiu 
the Thracian. — (a.d. 217-235.) 

The empire, as constituted by the policy of Augustus, was almost 
avowedly a compromise or balance of the several powers of the 
actual commonwealth. It introduced no new element of power, no 
new constitutional idea. The authority of the Senate was repre- 
sented as controlled by the people on the one hand and by the army 
\on the other. The emperor, as consul and prince of the Senate, as 
^ribune of the people, and as imperator of the soldiers, himself 
instituted the executive of each branch of the government. The 
l^jmpire was the resultant, so to i»y, of these three co-ordinate 
Jorces, each of which still had, or was feigned to have, its own 
proper place and function in the organisation of the state. Augustus 
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t&e balance mth care and caation. He fnUy andeiMood the 
importance of each of these constituent elements^ and in no single 
act of his long reign did he seem to incline to any one of them 
more than to the others. The people continued to regard him as 
their champion, the Senate as its friend, the army as its leader. 
His long and steadfast career was a marvel of constitutional go- 
vernment. It established the theory of the cchistitutional Empire 
upon a durable foundation, which was loyally maintained by 
Tiberius and Claudius, and was not materially shaken by the 
caprices of Caligula and Nero, nor, though rudely tried, by the military 
usurpations of the civil wars. Again and again the empire was 
seized by the legions, the consent of the Senate was accepted, but 
rarely waited for, the acclamations of the people were boldly 
demanded, and sometimes partially purchased. The Flavian princes 
stooped to pay court both to the nobl(‘s and to the populace ; they pro- 
fftssed still to hold the balance of Augustus, but they really leant upon 
the allegiance of the army, which had repeatedly sworn obedience to 
tliem in person. The people they held in less account. As for the 
mob of the city, it was enough to feed it and to amuse it. The old 
theory of the empire was partially warped, and the balance inclined 
more and more to the Senate and the army, to the army most of all. 
And so it continued to incline throughout tlje next century ; the 
actual military tyranny of Trajan and the Antonines was most 
effectually disguised by the personal character of the rulers, and the 
c’onsideration with which they still treated both the other elements 
of the state, while they suffered them to be denuded of all real 
power. But in the meanwhile a fourth estate was growing up and 
attaining weight and importance throughout the realm. Even 
from the time of Julius Csesar, even from the time of Pompeius, the 
executive power of the state had been disposed to strengthen itself 
by the occasional introduction of new members into the body of 
ihe Roman citizens.* Caesar had thus enrolled large numbers of 
(bulls and other nations, as well as certain professional classes. 
Augustus had inclined rather to restrict than to enlarge the borders 
of the commonwealth. Claudius had leant decidedly in the contrary 
direction, and from his time forward there had been a pretty constant 
progress in the extension of Roman citizenship. This progress was 
due not so much to a liberal policy as to certain fiscal exigencies. 
Though the new Roman citizen became exempt from some specific 
taxes and tribute, the loss was more than made up, at least for the 
•iioment, by the sum for which he was required to purchase his 
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privilages. Aooordixiglj the ex{>edi8Qt of a laige eniranchisem^ 
was repeatedly resort to, and the measure was made, in £ibet| 
Reproductive, by insisting that the child of a citizen who bad inter- 
married with a subject should fall back into the lower status, and 
be induced to purchase back his father’s franchise for himself. This 
progressive extension of citizenship did not really advance so fast as* 
might at first sight be expected. But the provincials thus elevated 
in social position became no doubt a strong bulwark to the constitu- 
tion under which they had obtained their advancement. Accustomed 
for the most part to monarchical theories and usages they disclaimed 
the prejudices in favour of popular privilege which might still linger 
among . the genuine descendants of the old Homan j)eople. They 
looked to the empire and the legions as the forces which maintained 
them in their legal superiority to the almost servile herd of sul)jects 
around them. They were not indisposed in their turn to maintain 
the official ^organisation of the government in the provinces; they 
tolerated the insolence of the proconsuls and the exactions of the 
military prefects, and contributed largely to the repression of turbu- 
lent ambition among the chiefs of the native populations. Uniei* 
Hadrian this class of enfranchised provincials was virtually extended 
to embrace nearly every member of the free population. It was 
reserved for Caracalla, with the advice of the band of able and pru- 
dent jurisconsults with whom his father had surrounded him, to 
issue the noble edict by which the citizenship of Home was finally 
conferred upon all. Rome from this date became constitutionally an 
empire, and ceased to be merely a municipality. The city had 
become the world, or, viewed from the other side, the world had 
become Hhe City.’ 

This great social revolution had kept pace with the development 
of Homan jurisprudence. From an early period in the career of 
Homan conquest the governors of the provinces had been harassed by 
the conflict of law and usage as between the Roman and his subjects. 
The civil law of Home had regarded the rights and duties of the citizen 
only, and its principles were wholly inapplicable to the great mass of 
the population abroad and even at home. Even within the city the 
prsDtor could not dispense justice between various classes except by 
the licence specially allowed him of moderating its narrow and 
exclusive spirit. The labours of the jurisconsults were directed for 
many generations to bringing the old Roman law into some practical 
harmony with the systems of other civilised communities. It was 
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mAsx 43^ actual 11 ^: preesmg necessity tiiat the fioiuiais developed 
that logical and methodical jurisprudence which has ^oome the 
basis of the laws of almost all Europe in later times. At the founda- 
tion of this worldwide system lay the recognition, so repugnant to 
old Roman ideas, of the natural equality of all men. A declaration 
..to this effect stands on the first page of the legislation of the 
Antonines. It proclaims that there is no essential difference between 
the Roman and the provincial ; bpth are subject to the same laws 
and both participate in the same privileges. Even slavery is a 
principle of expediency, rather than of nature. But in advancing to 
this point jurisprudence was mainly aided by the speculations of 
philosophy. The great lawyers of the empire were themselves philo- 
sophers, and applied to their special science the principles they had 
learnt in the schools, especially in that of Zeno. The Stoic .system* 
which strongly maintained the natural equality of man, had sprung 
up soon after the great conquests of Alexander. The principle itself 
was born of the sense of universal brotherhood, which that conqueror 
impressed upon the world by the fusion he made of Greeks and 
Persians, of Europe and Asia, of East and West. The Academics 
imbibed the principle from the Stoics, and both schools combined to 
disseminate it widely. The Romans learnt it from the Greeks. It 
was luminously expounded by Cicero ; it was proclaimed as an 
accepted dogma by Seneca. It was sanctioned* by the authority of 
the philosophic emperors. Hadrian, Antoninus, and Aurelius 
impressed it in succession on the whole character of their adrninis- 
.tration. 

The current ideas of religion were at work in the same direction 
with those of jurisprudence and philosophy. The Romans had 
early found it impossible to retain their own mythological notions in 
their purity. They had accepted the necessity of introducing into 
the city the rites of many strange divinities, especially those of 
their Hellenic subject^, but for the most part they had compromised 
with the national conscience by identifying the gods of Greece 
with the gods of Italy. They proceeded at a later period to soothe 
the susceptibilities of their ruder subjects by a similar artifice. 
Tliey proclaimed to the worshippers of Taranis and Hesus that 
these Gaulish deities were in fact the same as Jupiter and Mars; 
and thus, when they found it necessary to proscribe the Druidica! 
priesthood, they replaced it with a hierarchy of Flamens and 
Aruspices. The religion of the Jews had been recognised by the 
State ; it was never wholly interdicted at Rome, though it fell into 
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disrepute and odium after the great wars of Jddea. Chriefciaaitjf^ 
indeed) as the creed of a 'sect only, not of a natioU) had not yet been 
admitted to the privileges of an authorised worship. It still lay 
beyond the pale of the law. and its votaries might at any time be 
subjected to persecution at the will of the emperor or the prefect. 
Nevertheless it continued to be generally tolerated. It was onlj^ 
under special provocation, or the influence of political alarm, that 
the believers were actually sought out for punishment, and the 
alternative of death or the performance of idolatrous sacrifices 
presented to them. After the pacification of the Northern frontier 
effected by Commodus, the empire enjoyed a period of general 
security, and apparently a revival of internal prosperity. Accord- 
ingly no inquisition was for many years made into the belief of the 
Christians. They continued to diffuse themselves throughout the 
realm, and were found among its highest classes. They claimed 
Marcia, the^ favourite of Commodus, as one of themselves, though 
the evidence for this equivocal honour is inconclusive The 
Christian bishops, and especially the bishop of Rome itself, be- 
came almost a recognised power in the state. There can be no 
doubt that the manners and moral teaching of the Christians were 
beginning to exercise a potent and wholesome influence upon 
society in the chief centres of the empire. The religious sense of 
the intelligent cla8.s^s embraced a broad and tolerant eclecticism ; it 
rejected, indeed, equally all dogmas as matter of actual fact, but 
it was not the less prone to accept all dogma as the human interpre- 
tation of the divine ideal. 

Under these circumstances Rome was found not unprepared for 
the strange phenomenon which now burst upon the world. The 
children of Mars and Quirinus were required to accept as their 
chief, their prince and their supreme pontiff, a stripling from 
Syria, a priest of the Sun, clothed in the Oriental tiara and linen 
stole, and invested by the devotees of his csalt and nation with a 
peculiar personal sanctity; and they did accept him. Julia Msesa, 
the sister of the empress Julia, had retired to Antioch on the fall of 
her nephew Caracalla. This princess, herself a widow, had two 
daughters, Soemias and Mamroa, widows also. The daughters had 
each a son. The child of Soemias, who was the elder, bore tlie name 
of Bassianus ; the other, some years his junior, was called Alex- 
ander. Bassianus was himself a mere youth ; he was recommended 
to the public function of the priesthood of the Sun by the beauty 
of his face or figure, but we know not by what arts his mother 
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Mioeeed^ in ^bkiiSpg it Ibr SBs temple was at Emesa ; the 
legions there stationed^ &tigued hy the 'unwonted discipline of 
Macrinus, were dazzled by his appearance, seduced by his apparent 
likeness to their favourite Caracalla, and finally won by the pretence 
that he was actually his son. They proclaimed him emperor, and 
'p^.e assumed at once the purple and the name or title of Antoninus. 
Macrinus, who was at the time at Antioch, was dismayed by the 
general enthusiasm of the soldiers, )yho joined the standard of his 
adversary by battalions and legions. His conduct was wavering 
and weak ; when at last he went forth to the encounter his own 
troops had lost all confidence in him ; yet such was the effeminacy 
of the armies of the East that the valour of the praetorians who 
surrounded his person had almost woq the day, when he himself 
abandoned the field. He was overtaken in h s flight, and put to 
death together with his son Diadumenianus, whom he had 
associated with himself in the empire. The contending factions 
promptly fraternised with each other. The Senate was easily 
persuaded to acquiesce in an appointment to which it could make 
no resistance, and was glad perhaps to return to the principle of 
hereditary descent, illustrated by the august names of Severus and 
Antoninus. 

But neither by these names nor that of Bassianus is the new 
emperor commonly known to us. The deity of the Sun whom he 
served was worshipped at Emesa under the title of Elagabalus, and 
the same designation was attached to his chief pontiff. The ideas of 
the youthful aspirant w^ere wholly Oriental. He knew nothing 
and cared nothing for the principles of Roman sovereignty. He 
continued to serve his elemental fetiche, and introduced the rude 
black stone which represented the Sun in his country among the 
personal images of the Roman divinities. He appeared in the streets 
of the city in the loose costume of the Oriental priesthoods, painted 
and bedizened; but his luxury and dissipation were even more 
shocking than his dress and accoutrements. The rule of a wretched 
creature, debased by a grovelling superstition, by vile effeminacy, 
and a total absence of intellectual and moral dignity, was more 
degrading to the Romans than that of any tyrant or monster who had 
preceded him, and marks even more strongly the complete dena- 
tionalisation which had befallen them. The Roman people had, in- 
deed, really ceased to be Roman. They had become a mixed residue 
of all races, among whom the manners of many countries mingled 
in a confused medley. From this period the literature of Rome 
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has entirely disappeared. All V9e Imow of tbeihotiglits and kahili 
of the aga is derived from the scanty notices of Greeks, Gauls, or 
Africans and other foreigners ; and ev^ these tell us little of the 
ideas current in the capital of the world around. 

The vices of Elagabalus were for the most part confined to the 
palace, where his lust and licentiousness reigned supreme. ThO^' 
disgust of all classes, both civil and military, became at last apparent 
even to his own household. His grandmother MsBsa, who peerns to 
have retained a certain power over him, persuaded him to raise his 
cousin Alexander, a youth of better promise, to partnership with 
him; but no sooner had he thus elevated him than he conceived 
unbounded jealousy of his superior talents and popularity, and pur- 
posed to degrade him. But it was already too late. The praetorians 
determined to protect the younger prince. Though for a moment 
they held the life of their earlier favourite sacred, they soon had 
occasion to resent his interference with their caprices, 
broke out into sedition, and assassinated him. Alexander, 
who alsa assumed the name of Severus, was readily accepted as his 
successor, and reigned, under the guardianship of his mother 
Mumaea. 

The character of this prince is represented to us as the most 
amiable in the w^ole series of the Caesars. His reign was un- 
doubtedly one of the most prosperous. For many years at least 
the empire was vexed by no foreign wars. His subjects were re- 
lieved from the taxation imposed by the necessities of military 
leaders or licentious profligates. Great progress continued to be 
made in the digest of the lawr ; the name of Ulpian, his minister, 
stands pre-eminent in the records of the lioman jurisprudence. 
Alexander succeeded to power at the tender age of seventeen, and 
he may be excused for the only weakness he exhibited in yielding 
too much to the influence of his mother, a crafty woman, who, while 
she refused the title of Augusta and the show* of political authority, 
W'as for too long a period the actual directress of her son’s adminis- 
tration, and seduced him into some acts of injustice and cruelty 
towards his wife and his father-in-law. There was, indeed, no 
escape for the emperor from the exactions of the praetorians. As 
soon as these arrogant soldiers found tTiat the child whom they had 
placed on the throne w^as resolved to keep them under due control 
they murmured and mutinied against him. Their discontent, how- 
ffver, vented itself not upon the prince, but his minister. The 
citizens actually rose in arms to defend Ulpian, but their efforts-were 
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vain 5 was seized* and massacrea within the walls of the palace, 
Alexander was saved, indeed, from the shame of surrendering him ; 
out he was constrained to dissemble with the mutineers, and over- 
look their offence, till an opportunity occurred for avenging the 
assassination upon Epagathus, their leader. Nor, indeed, was the 
ybung emperor wanting in firmness, where firmness would be of any 
avail. The legions were corrupt, and in their impatience of inac- 
tivity often broke out into sedition. ' But Alexander was at no loss 
to repress them. It is with some agreeable surprise that we read 
how on one occasion he succeeded in quelling a tumult in his camp 
by threatening, like Cassar before him, to address them not as 
* soldiers,’ but as * citizens.’ 

Alexander modestly declined the title of Antoninus, which had 
been hitherto assumed by the princes of his race. He might shrink, 
as a mere student in literature and science, from comparison with 
the two first emperors who had made the name illustrious by their 
renown as philosophers. Alexander forbore from associating himr 
self with any one of the schools. His familiarity with their tenets 
was no doubt slender, nor was he endowed, perhaps, with a capacity 
for penetrating deeply into them, or holding them firmly. He was 
eminently an eclectic in his tastes and views, lie glanced with a 
tranquil interest at the writings of the poets, the orators, and the 
philosophers ; he read with curiosity the accounts of the good and 
wise wherever they were to be found. He set up in his private 
cliapel, as objects of devout contemplation, the images of the greatest 
teachers of mankind, such, it is said, as Orpheus and Abraham, and 
even Jesus Christ. In the attitude he bore towards the moral teaching 
of antiquity he faithfully re})resented that of his generation. It is 
gratifying to remember that he never deviated from the path of 
toleration to persecute the Christians. The temper of the times, 
cheerful and contented as at this crisis it generally was, made no such 
cruel demand upon him. He at least was better than Trajan, more 
generally fortunate than Aurelius. 

This happy and tranquil reign was brought, however, to an 
abrupt and mournful termination. Towards the end of his brief 
career Alexander was engaged in a war with the Persian monarchy, 
which hafd just then risen upon the fall of the Parthian. He seems 
to have conducted his operations upon a large scale, but the victory, 
more signal than that of Arbela, which has been ascribed to him, 
has no doubt been monstrously exaggerated, and the final result of 
his expedition was the loss of some earlier acquisitions in Mesopo- 
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taniia. From Asia the emperor was recalled to, the Dkatibe and the 
Khine to resist the Sarmatiana and the Germans. Of his operatione 
in these quarters no account remains to us ; but Alexander was pre-f 
maturely cut off by a mutiny of the soldiers, led by an officer named 
Maximinus, a Thracian peasant by origin, a man whose gigantic 
stature and rude prowess had attracted the favour of Severus, and> 
now sufficed to point him out to his rude comrades as worthy to 
command the legions and govern the empire. This obscure 
leader was saluted imperator, invested with the purple, and 
imposed without resistance upon the Senate and people. The degra- 
dation ofRome might now seem complete, when its chief was a mere 
illiterate barbarian, ignorant even of the Greek language, the commor 
Tehicle of all polished thought for so many centuries. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

• 

The barbarian confederations — The Franks ; the Allemanni — Irruption into 
Italy — The Goths cross the Euxine and ravage Asia Minor and Greece — 
The Persian monarchy of the Sassanidae — The Saracens and other Eastern 
hordes — Brigandage and general insecurity — The two Gorpians — Maximus 
and Bnlbinus — Maximin murdered by his own soldiers — The third Gordian 
made emperor— Succeeded by Philip the Arabian, who is slain by Decius — 
His persecution of the Christians — He is killed in war witli the Goths — 
Gallus is appointed emperor, and quickly murdered — Kapid succession of 
emperors — Valerian and his son Gallienus — The thirty tyrants — Aureolus, 
— Claudius — Aurelian — Tacitus — Probus — Carus — Carinus— Diocletian. — 
(a.d. 235-284.) 

The usurper Maximin was followed by a succession of emperors, 
during whose brief and feverish or feeble reigns the empire of the 
CaBsars sank into still deeper weakness and humiliation. There is 
nothing in the slight account we have received of their character or 
actions to give us any personal interest in tiiem, with at most one 
or two exceptions. It will be sufficient, for the sake of the ordinary 
reader, to record here their names and specify the means by which 
they successively obtained the purple, after first casting a general 
glance upon the relations of Rome to the communities around her. 
For the rulers of the state will henceforth be stationed almost wholly 
on the frontiers; their career, except when they are contending 
against domestic pretenders, will be spent in foreign warfare ; the city 
of Rome, which has been the central point of our history, Will fall 
altogether out of notice, nor will our attention be steadily attracted 
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, to the rejohition in jihought and opinion which is labouring beneath 
the suriace, till at a later period it suddenly bursts out upon us in 

triumph of Christianity. 

The increasing force and activity of the barbarians on the frontier 
constitute the chief political feature of the period before us. The 
innumerable tribes which had maintained for centuries a desultory 
warfare with the legions on the Rhine and Danube seem to have 
collected their strength in three confederations, each of which in 
turn proved itself too strong for the resistance which the successors 
of Cassar and Germanicus could now oppose to it. Along the course 
of the Lower Rhine, from the Mayn downwards, the Chatti, the 
Chauci, and the Cherusci were the principal tribes against which, 
sometimes in combination, but more often in detail, the arms of 
Rome were directed. The nations in this quarter came at a latei 
j>eriod to be known under the common designation of the Franks, 
and to have acted for the most part, whether defensively or olFen- 
sively, in concert. After the time of Aurelius, or at least of 
Severus, the tide of invasion was reversed. The Roman province 
of Gaul became exposed to the repeated irruptions of the barbarians ; 
the Franks, if baffled in their attacks on fortified places, spread 
themselves far and wide over the land; they advanced, indeed, 
rapidly from one devastated district to another, and made no perma- 
nent conquests; but when the resistance of th§ battalions on the 
frontier was overcome, the feeble militia of the interior could not 
stay their progress for a moment About the period at which we 
are now arrived these rude invaders cut their way not only through 
the whole extent of Gaul, but penetrated into Spain ; and at last 
reaching the coast of the Mediterranean, seized the ships in the 
harbours and conveyed themselves to the most distant shores, where 
they at last melted away and left no further traces. Under more 
vigorous captains the Roman power again recovered itself, and the 
actual limits of the trifoute-bearing provinces suffered no permanent 
abatement. But the intrinsic weakness of the empire was made 
fully know both to its enemies and its subjects. 

The tribes on the Upper Rhine and the headwaters of the 
Danube were known to Ciesar under the general name of Suevi. 
It is possible that the Chatti of Tacitus were also of Suevic origin. 
But these people had lost their distinctive appellation in the third 
century, and they, together, perhaps, with the Boii, Marcomanni, 
and Quadi, had become linked together in a warlike confederation 
under the title of AUemanni. These were the people who at tins 
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p^od repeatedly assailed the provinces of flhastia and Fanncmis^ 
routing or. evading the Roman garrisons on the Danube, and threat*^ 
ening to burst the barrier of the eastern Alps. At last, about the 
year 272, the Allemanni penetrated into Italy and spread desolation 
as far as Ravenna in the Cispadane. But here again they acquired 
no stronghold and gained no footing. They yielded to the iniiuenoa* 
of an enervating climate rather than to force of arms. The Romans 
were again made painfully sensible of the weakness of the state, and 
that the capital itself, a huge city which had far outgrown its walla, 
lay almost at the mercy of a desperate assailant. 

At this period the name of the Goths, destined to become the 
most formidable of the barbarians, was first made known to the 
Romans. On the banks of the Lower Danube the Goths, and their . 
kindred Getse, appear in the place of the Scythians and Sarmatians. 
After the relinquishment of the province of Dacia the Danube 
became a feeble barrier against the encroachments of this people, 
who crossed it year by year, by boats in summer, on the ice in 
winter. .The Goths were, indeed, daring navigators, and transported 
themselves fearlessly even across the broad Eiixine. They ravaged 
the coast of Asia Minor, and sacked the opulent city of Trapezus. 
Again, they penetrated the Bosporus, plundering NicomeJia and 
many of the chief, places in Bithynia ; for the Asiatics, in their 
fancied security, had long suffered their fortifications to fall into 
decay. In a third expedition they mastered Cyzicus, 
passed the Hellespont, and threw themselves upon the 
islands of the, iEgean, the coasts of Attica and the Peloponnesus, and 
even scared the tranquil inhabitants of Bruttiuin and Calabria. 

Nor was the empire more secure on its eastern frontier. The 
power of the Parthiana was almost in a state of dissolution when 
Trajan effected his easy conquests beyond the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and Armenia was reduced almost to dependency on Rome. But’ 
the Arsacidae and their ruling cast^ were dethroned .by a native 
insurrection. The Persians rose against them under Ardshir, or 
Artaxerxes, the son of Sassan, who restored the ancient race to its 
pre-eminence, and founded the dynasty of the Sassanidae. This 
prince and his successor, Sapor (Shahpur), revived the full vigour 
of the Persian monarchy. They took advantage of the weakness 
which had in turn befallen the Romans, compelled Armenia to look 
to the Persian rather than the Roman power for its support, easily 
wrested from *he legions the territory they had most recently 
acquired, baffled the attack of Alexander Severus, and ventured 
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ta ii^taliate the invasion, and carry devastation throughout the 
provinces of Asia Minor. It seemed for a moment as if the empire 
of Cyrus would be re-established even to the shores of the .^gean. 
The eastern provinces were assailed by other external enemies. A» 
this period the name of the Saracens first comes into notice, repre- 
senting the wandering Arab tribes which harassed the outskirts of 
civilisation between Palestine and Egypt. The borders of the lake 
Mseris were infested by brigands, ifnder the name of Bncoli, who 
threatened even the safety of the great city of .Alexandria. The 
mountains of Isauria gave shelter to bands of marauders, who 
desolated the central districts of the Lesser Asia. The hand of 
government was almost withdrawn from the open country where 
it could exercise little power, and throughout the empire at thit 
melancholy crisis the vigilance of the police was generally confined 
within the walls of the cities. The tribute which could not be 
enforced in one place was made to press with greater se\ erity upon 
others. Innumerable finds of the hoarded coin of the period attest 
the prevalent sense of insecurity. 

The rulers who give their faces to the coins, and their names 
to the annals of a period of above thirty years, may now march 
in rapiu succession before us. Their reigns possess no features of 
interest, nor is there anything in the persona,^ character of one 
among them to command our respectful attention. From the 
cursory glance we shall bestow upon them two remarks may 
naturally suggest themselves — first, that the chief who assumed 
the title of emperor, whatever may have been the selfishness of his 
personal ambition, seems never to have neglected the one para- 
mount duty which had impressed itself on tlie mind of the Roman 
people, of defending the empire against all assailants, and even post- 
poning thereto the care of his own interests in the city ; secondly, 
that the men who paraded the purple in the provinces never con- 
tented themselves with obtair^g a local sovereignty, never dreamt 
apparently of tearing a limb from the empire and setting themselves 
up as independent monarchs, but always looked to Rome as the 
true centre of authority, and gloried in the titles and functions of 
Roman emperors. The usurpation of Maximin was deeply re- 
sented by the senators. Of this class was the noble house of the 
Gordians, of whom the father, now at an advanced age, was prefect 
of Africa, and the son held also a high post in the same province. 
These men found themselves encouraged or compelled to stand forth 
as the opponents of the Thracian barbarian. They assumed the 
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purple in Africa, and were warmly supported, not only in theix* 
own province, but at Home also. Had they been satisfied with 
maintaining themselves in their own government they might pro- 
bably have split off one continent from the empire. But such an 
act of disloyalty to Rome seems not to have entered their thoughts. 
They devoted all their energy to the support of the Senate, whicl#» 
promptly undertook to defend Italy against the tyrant Maximin ; 
but they neglected to secure themselves against an attack from the 
neighbouring governor of Mauretania, by whom they were assailed 
in Carthage, the younger slain in battle, and the elder driven 
in despair to kill himself. On the arrival of the news of * ‘ 
this catastrophe the Senate, which had gone too far to retreat, 
offered the purple to two of their number named Maximus and 
Balbinus, the first a rude but able soldier, the other an orator and 
man of letters ; but the people rose tumultuously and demanded 
that a third* Gordian, the grandson of the elder, a mere boy, should 
be associated with them with the title of Caesar. Maximus pro- 
posed at once to lead the armies of the Senate. Maximin flew lirom 
the frontiers to meet him, and advanced as far as Aquileia, at the 
head of the Adriatic, which he proceeded to invest. But the place 
held out gallantly, and the assailants suffered from want and sick- 
ness, till they broke into mutiny and murdered their ggg 
imper^dor. A few* months later his successors, Maximus 
and Balbinus, were surprised in their presumed security, and over- 
powered in the palace by some discontented soldiers. The assassins 
carried the young Gordian to the praetorian camp, and required the 
Senate to accept him as sole emperor. 

The empire now enjoyed a respite from internal dissension for 
five years. The government of the new ruler was ably directed by 
his minister Misitheus, who purged the palace from some of the 
stains of loose Oriental manners introduced by his recent predecessors, 
Gordian had the honour of repelling in pei%on an inroad of the 
Persians in Syria. With the premature death of Misitheus 

* A,U. 244 • 

his good fortune departed. Philippus, an Arabian, the 
prefect next appointed, inflamed the minds of the army against 
him ; he was slain by his own soldiers in his camp on the Eu- 
phrates, and Philippus reigned in his place. 

The short period during which this adventurer held power 
presents us with no topic of interest, except^* indeed, the singulai 
circumstance that he has been claimed ^by some of the early 
Cliristian writers as a convert to the Chrxtfiian faith. The Ashitia 
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ptindSB who nad recently occupied the throne had probably shown 
some sympathy for a creed which was itself derived from the East. 
Elagabalus the Syrian felt none of the repugnance of an Italian or a 
Roman to what he may have regarded as at least a native superstition. 
Alexander had looked upon it, as a philosopher, with kindly con- 
sideration. Even a few years earlier the court of Commodus is 
reported to have admitted some Christian influences, and a Christian 
nurse is said to have tended the childhood of Caracalla. If little 
reliance is to be placed on the sources from which these rumours 
liave reached us, there seems at least reason to believe that the dis- 
ciples of the new faith continued to increase in number during the 
long respite from persecution which they had enjoyed since the 
fanatical outburst under Aurelius, and hud suffered some of the 
T)atural consequences of prosperity and advancing consideration. 
Their constancy required to be braced by further trials, and further 
Trials were now impending over them. Whatever Philip’s private 
)pinion8 may have been, he did not hesitate to propitiate the god« 
A Rome by a solemn celebration of the most august of all thejr 
^,d.S 48 . rites. He fixed upon the 2l8t day of April, in the year 
A.u.iooi. 248 of our era, as the thousandth anniversary of the 
foundation of the city, and performed the Secular games with all 
the pomp and significance of the earlier festivals of Augustus, 
Claudius, and Domitian. He was anxious, perhaps, to reassure the 
citizens at a moment when the Goths, a new and formidable enemy, 
were threatening the empire on the side of Msesia. But it was 
necessary, in the first place, to quell a mutiny of his own troops in 
that quarter, and to put down Marinus, the pretender whom they 
opposed to him ; and Decius, the officer by whose hands he overthrew 
^ this enemy, was himself accepted by the soldiers, and 
made, perhaps unwillingly, to turn against him. Decius 
led the Ma*sian arm;^ to the frontiers of Italy. Philip marched 
from Rome to meet him, but was defeated and slain at Verona. 

Once more, and perhaps for the last time, the Romans saw at 
their head an emperor of the best Roman blood, who was also a 
captain of resolution and vigour. Decius could boast that he was 
descended from the old plebeian house which had produced historic 
examples of patriotic devotion. Nor had he himself sought the 
elevation to which he had been raised by the pride or cupidity of 
his comrades. He seems to have firmly embraced the opinion, which 
was now the last resource of patriotic minds, that Rome could only 
be saved by a victorious army, and the army be only kej^t under 
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efficient diecipliae by stern recurrence to tlie principles of the true 
Koman polity. Decius discjirded, perhaps contemptuously, the philo- 
sophic tolerance of his predecessors. For the defence of Rome he 
appealed boldly to the gods of Rome. While he was straitening the 
bands of discipline in the camp, and preparing for the imminent in- 
vasion of the Goths, he insisted strictly on the submission of th^ 
Christians to the ancient ordinances of the state, and tested their 
obedience by vows and sacrifices. The believers, who had lapsed 
into a state of placid security, were rudely awakened. A persecution 
ensued, sharper and more widely extended than any that had preceded 
it. Such was the result, as on former occasions, of the general alarm 
at the perils of the crisis. These perils were more obvious and more 
imminent than ever, and so were the precautions they inspired more 
cruel and stringent. The storm had no doubt the effect of winnow- 
ing the multitude of professing disciples, but it drew the genuine 
remnant more closely together, confirmed their constancy by many 
noble examples, and perhaps rather increased than diminished their 
number. The storm, severe as it was, proved transient. The reign of 
the persecutor was speedily cut short. He hastily quitted Rome, 
and applied himself to the protection of the Mtesian frontier, leaving 
the government of the city and the prosecution of domestic reforms 
to the care of Valerian, for whom he revived the office of censor. 
He formed his veteran legions into a powerful instrument of defence, 
and impeded at least, in three campaigns, the ever-pressing 
encroachments of the fatal enemy, Decius gained indeed 
the distinction, which perhaps he coveted, of falling first of all the 
Roman emperors in battle against a foreign invader. A gallant son 
perished with him ; but the devotion of these latter Decil secured 
no triumph to the arms of the republic. 

The Senate promptly supplied a successor in an experienced 
officer named Gallus, and the legions this time acquiesced. But 
the appointment was hardly a fortunate one. The new chief of the 
army consented at once to purchase peace by the stipulation of an 
annual tribute. The Senate and citizens murmured ; the bar- 
barians themselves were dissatisfied, and the same or other bands of 
warriors quickly renewed hostilities, .^milianus, an officer of the 
army on the Danube, revolted, and led the troops against the 
emperor, who was promptly murdered. The Senate ac- 
cepted the fortunate pretender; but Valerianus brought 
against him the army of the Rhine, and before the mighty masses 
could meet .^milianus too had fallen by assassination. V&lerian, 
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"with his soli Gaflfenus, became the next inheritor of the purjile, 
which he ware for the period, now unusually long, of seven years. 
He was a man not destitute of civic virtues, and bore his dignity 
with grace and moderation, while his unworthy son indulged in 
eifeminate dissipation. But he was incapable of coping with the 
barbarians. During his reign the fnmtier provinces were overrun 
by the Franks and Goths, who were sometimes ref)ulsed by his 
lieutenants, sometimes bribed. last he girded on the sword and 
marched against Sapor, who, aiter conquering Mesopotamia, and 
reducing Armenia to a state of dependence, awaited the encounter 
beyond the Euphrates. In the battle which ensued at Edessa the 
Eoman einperor was defeated and captured, and it is related that tlie 
Persian tyrant inflicted on him the most dire imlignities, and plac<^d 
his feet on his captive’s back in mounting into his saddle. Valerian 
died, and his skin, it is said, was stuffed, tanned, and painted purj)le, 
and suspended conspicuously in a temple. Such degradation might 
be even worse than that inflicted on Crassus. But the self-degrada- 
tion of Valerian was such as the fallen triumvir would have spurned. 
He betrayed to his conqueror the rich city of Antioch, and the strong 
defiles of the Taurus. Sapor effected some rapid conquests in Asia 
Minor, but was satisfied with carrying off a multitude of slaves to 
Persia, and sought to make no permanent occupation. GalUenus, 
utterly indolent and careless, made no attempt to recover the honour 
of the empire, which was better sustained by Odenathus, a Syrian 
chieftain, who defended Palmyra, and at last, despairing of assistance 
from Rome, assumed the title of emperor within the limits of his 
own dependency. 

Gallienus still lingered in Rome immersed in vicious pleasures, 
varied, indeed, by some converse with the philosophers of the day, 
and the composition of some trifling but graceful poetry. He 
seems to have been propped on the throne by the very number of 
the pretenders who‘“rose in all parts, and at the bidding each 
of his own battalions hastened to assume authority. The Roman 
writers have fancifully given to these the name of the thirty 
tyrants ; a more exact computation reduces their number to nine- 
teen. Of these one or two only were men of ancient family and 
hiirh lineage. Postumus and Victorinus, with his mother Victoria, 
in Gaul, were perhaps the only ones among them who limited their 
ambition to a provincial sovereignty. One after another the chiefs 
who thus asserted their claims to power in the East and the West, 
in lllyricum, in laauria, and Africa, with names unworthy of being 
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teeordod, fell by tbe arms of one or another of Jbhe emperor’s mors 
loyal lieutijeoants, or of their own soldiers. Odenathus alone was 
summoned by Gallienus to his assistance, and honoured with the 
title of Augustus. The Syrian prince and his gallant queen Zenobia 
were the most distinguished characters of that obscure but turbulent 
epoch. • 

The slaughter of Gallienus followed in due course. When at last he 
took up arms, and rushed fronjb the city to the frontiers of Italy to 
encounter the pretender Aureolus, he soon fell, by chance or 
more probably through treachery, in a tumult within his 
own camp. In his last moments he performed the only good deed of 
his career, in nominating for his successor a man of courage and 
ability, though of mean birth and foreign extraction. With Claudius, 
who obtained by one signal victory the surname of Gothicus, com- 
mences a brief and fitful revival of the military glories of the common- 
wealth. The contests of so many chiefs of the armies with one another 
had brought military ability to the front. If the aspii-ants to poAver 
had theniselves rapidly perished, they had no doubt thrust forward 
the best of their lieutenants, and exercised the bravest of their legions. 
The emperor, at the head of his chosen forces, was further dis- 
embarrassed of the presence of vain and useless magnates of the 
city ; for, among other caprices, Gallienus had enacted that hence-’ 
forth the senators should take no part in military affairs. It seema 
that the residents in Rome were not indisposed to accept this de- 
grading restriction. Life in Rome was from this time busied with no 
more vigorous pursuits than the study of ideas and opinions, and the 
war of words, which was still agitated with unabated restlessness. 
The New Platonists, on the one hand, the Christian sects on the other, 
supplied the lettered class with congenial mental occupation, and the 
defence as wed as the government of the realm was left entirely to 
provincials and even strangers. The thirty tyrants Avere for the 
most part of foreign extraction, and they had maintained themselves 
by the arms of Franks, Goths, Quadi, or Alleraanni, whom they 
subsidised each in his own behoof. 

Claudius had routed the Goths in the great battle of Naissus in 
Maesia, and was preparing to advance into Asia to check the Per- 
sians, and at the same time to reduce to subjection Oden- 
athus and Zenobia. But he, too, was cut off prematurely, 
not by the sword or dagger, but by a natural death, while marshal- 
ling his forces at Sirmium on the Danube, the birthplace of the 
gallant captain Aurelian, whom he nominated for his succesBOfi 
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mait, the son of an Ill3rrian peasant^ proved himself one of the 
abi^t chiefs of the Roman legions. He defeated the Opths on the 
Danube, but at the same time he recognised the necessity of finally 
withdrawing the outposts of the empire altogether from the northern 
bank of that river. Aurelian had no scruple in the employment of 
•^^arbarians. With his legions now largely reinforced he hastened 
to the East, and encountered no unworthy rival in Zenobia, queen 
of Palmyra, whose husband bad lately deceased. Zenobia is illus- 
trious both for her political capacity and also for her devotion to 
the teaching of the philosopher Longinus, whom she employed as 
her minister. She resisted the Roman emperor in the field, but 
was finally overcome and carried off to Rome to be exhibited in a 
triumph. Tetricus, who liad made head against the legitimate 
sovereign in Gaul, was paraded through the streets at the same time; 
but Aurelian was placable as well as brave, and allowed both his 
rivals to enjoy their lives in a private station. At thq same time 
he was rigid and even cruel in maintaining the discipline of his 
armies, and he was preparing to carry out a virulent persecution of 
the Christians, when he fell by assassination in his tent. The 
soldiers whom he was leading against the Persians resented 
and avenged his loss. They paid a high tribute of respect 
to his memory by awaiting for six months the election of his suc- 
cessor by the Senate. One substantial monument of his short reign 
remains in the existing walls of Rome, which, though more than 
once rebuilt since his time, still stand for the most part on the lines 
he traced for them, when the recent invasion of the Allemanni, who 
penetrated into the heart of Italy, induced the government to pro- 
vide for the security of the capital. The walls of Servius had been 
outgrown in all directions for several centuries, and in fact had 
almost disappeared under the soil, from which some fragments only 
have been painfully uncovered in recent times. The walls of 
Aurelian include a space of three or four times the area of the Servian, 
and have a circuit of twelve or thirteen miles, nor is it probable that 
the suburbs ever extended far beyond them. The establishment of 
the ‘City of Aurelian’ (Orleans) on the foundations, as generally 
supposed, of the ancient Genabum, was another of this emperor’s 
works which deserves a passing notice. He had combated rival em- 
perors within the province of Gaul, and had gallantly repressed the 
encroachments of the Franks and Allemanni on the frontier. It 
was with a view both to internal and external defence that he placed 
this fortress in its commanding position in the centre of the pro* 
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vinoe, where it lias retained its importancSj |ogether> with the name 
of its founder, to the present day. 

The army was for the moment tired of appointing emperors who 
seemed destined to bo so soon lost to it. It allowed the Senate to 
choose Aurelian's next successor, and the Senate chose with patriotic 
intentions a man of probity as well of ancient Roman family, wliyj^ 
bore the name and regarded himself as a kinsman of the illustrious 
historian Cornelius Tacitus. !put the new chief of the state was 
over seventy years of age, and was physically unequal to the fatigues 
of war which he felt it his duty to encounter. He conducted an 
expedition against the Scythian Alani, but succumbed in the coarse 
of a few months. Again the army undertook to create an 
emperor, and made an excellent choice in Aurelius Probus, 
the bravest and most successful officer of the late wars against the 
Germans. The Senate loyally accepted the appointment, while 
Florianus, ihe brother of Tacitus, who had assumed the purple 
without authority either from the one power or the other, relin- 
quished the contest he had provoked by a voluntary death. Probus, 
like Aurelian, was a native of Sirmium. He proved himself worthy 
of military rule, the only rule now pos&ible, by his skill, his bravery, 
and his hardy virtues. During a short but active reign of six years 
he defeated the Germans on the Rhine and Danube, and constructed 
or repaired the rampart which connected those frontier streams over 
a course of two hundred miles. He first overthrew the Goths, 
and then, passing from the West to the East, led his forces against 
the Persians. From this enemy he extorted an honourable peace ; 
and having put down some competitors for power among his own 
officers, employed his legions in draining marshes and planting vine- 
yards. Probus, it is said, restored to the countries beyond the 
Alps, to Pannonia and Masia, to Spain, Gaul, and Britain, the liberty 
of cultivating the vine, which Domitian, in the interest of Italian 
monopolists, had taken from them. But th€^ discipline which this 
veteran enforced, and the wholesome labours he exacted, alike dis- 
gusted his licentious warriors, and Probus, who never quitted his 
camp for the pleasures of the capital, lost his life in a mutiny. 

The prize of empire fell next to Gaul. The captain upon 
whom the legions fixed for a successor to the favourite whom they 
had so wantonly sacrificed was Carus, a native of Narbonne, The 
senators accepted their choice without remonstrance, and were flat- 
tered, perhaps, by the claim he made to be at least by descent g 
Roman. Cams was no unworthy successor to Probus, whose military 
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the noblee of the city had discovered that if they lost in dignity by 
their prince’s absence, they gained at least in ease and security. 
They were gratified, perhaps, by the high repute of Nunierianufi, 
one of their new ruler’s sons, in oratory, or rather in declamation, 
which, indeed, the schools of southern Gaul had attained a high 
proficiency. Carus left his elder son Caririus in charge of the 
western provinces, but he was not insensible to the violent and brutal 
temper of the young Csesar, and would willingly have kept him 
under his own control, could he have spared him from his com- 
mand, while intent himself upon an expedition against the Persians. 
Cams is reported to have been the first of the emperors who pene- 
trated in person beyond the city of Ctesiphon on the Tigris ; but the 
fates were supposed to have decreed that no Roman general should 
transgress that limit with impunity. The conquering chief was sud- 
denly carried off, whether by natural disease, by a stroke of light- 
ning, or by the dagger of his lieutenant Aper, who undoubtedly 
aimed at the succession. Numerian, who was in attenda/ice upon 
his father, promptly led the legions homeward ; but he, too, was 
quickly cut off, and his death, also, might be attributed to treachery. 
Meanwhile, another chief of the legions, a Dalmatian of the name of 
Diodes, a name which he had changed to Diocletianus, as more 
consonant to Roman dignity, was on the watch for his own advance- 
ment This competitor had risen from the lowest ranks by the 
sheer force of his talents. He had been early assured by a pro- 
phetic Druidess that he was destined for the diadem, a prize which 
could no longer seem beyond the reach of any fortunate officer, or 
even private soldier, and further that he sliould attain to it by the 
slaughter of a boar. For many years did Diocletian addict himself 
to the chase in the forests of Gaul and Maesia, nor did he suffer him- 
self to despair of success, however futile the result of his many 
triumphs over the be&sts of the forest. But when at last an oppor- 
tunity offered of avenging his own chief by the murder of the pre- 
tender Aper, he thrust his sword exultingly into the bosom of ‘ the 
hoar ’ his rival, and called boldly upon the legions and the Senate to 
SJinction his assumption of the purple. The army of the East adhered 
staunchly to him. Cariniis, at the head of the forces of the West, 
advanced with courage to the encounter, and displayed high military 
talents in more than one victorious engagement. But the star of 
Diocletian was in the ascendant, and when beaten in battle he was 
unexpectedly delivered from his adversary by the dagger of an 
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whoce wife Cariniis was said to have deba;iiche<i 
cletian lived to jiistify his fortune, and to exhibit not only great 
talent in the field, but a more just appreciation of the 
needs of the commonwealth than any of his predecessors ^ 
for many generations. The hour and the man had both arrived 
for a great revolution in the Roman polity. , ^ 


CHAPTER LXX. 

The epoch of Diocletian — The empire reconstituted on the basis of an Oriental 
monarchy — The division of the empire with Maxiniianus, and subdivision 
with Grilerius and ConstMntius Chlorus — The. two Augusti and two Csesars 
connected together by family alliances — The empire victorious in every 
quarter — Diocletian resigns his power and retires to a private station 
(a.d. 305) — Maximian is induced to follow his example — Interior dis- 
turbancea during this reign — The insurrection of the Bagaudse in Gaul- 
Wretched state of the population — Oppressive taxation — Persecution of 
the Christians — Diocletian joins in it with reluctance — Constantine stands 
aloof fi*om it — Failure of the persecution. — (a.d. 281-305.) 

The accession of Diocletian to power marks a new epoch in the 
history of the Roman people. From this time the old names of the 
republic, the consuls, the tribunes, and the Senate itself, 
cease, even if still Existing, to present any political signifi- 
cance. The government becomes avowedly a monarchical autocracy, 
and the oflScers by whom it is administered are simply the nominees 
of the despot on the throne. The empire of Rome is henceforth an 
Oriental sovereignty. Aurelian had already introduced the use of 
the Oriental diadem. The nobility of the empire derive their posi- 
tions from the favour of the sovereign; the commons of the empire, 
who have long lost their political power, cease to enjoy even the name 
of citizens. The provinces are still administered under the imperial 
prefects by the magistrates and the assemblies*of an earlier date, but 
the functions of both the one and the other are confined more strictly 
than ever to matters of police and finance. Hitherto, indeed, the 
Senate, however intrinsically weak, had found opportunities for 
putting forth its claims to authority. Though but rarely allowed to 
exercise its cherished prerogative of election to the supreme power, 
it was still popularly regarded as the legitimate centre of adminis- 
tration, the fountain of law and social order. There was at least no 
constituted authority to oppose it. The chosen of the legions had 
been for some time past the commander of an army, rather than tha 
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state. He had seldom quitted the camp, rarely or 
himself in the capital* Content with the provision 
for l^a jpwp pride and power extorted from the provinces in which 
he had quai1|red himself, he had allowed the march of govenhnent 
to proceed m its usual routine ; the social fabric continued to be 
upheld in I^ly and throughout its dependencies by the force im- 
presaid upoh’them* by the Flavii and the Antonines. But this was 
the torpor of decrepitude rather than the tranquillity of content- 
ment. The provinces lay at the mercy of the armies on the fron- 
tier ; and the whole realm might split asunder at any moment into 
as many kingdoms as there were armies, unless the chiefs of the 
legions felt themselves controlled by the strength or genius of one 
more eminent than the rest. We have noticed many local revolts, 
and others of the kind were no doubt constantly occurring. Gaul, 
Britain, Africa, and Egypt were more than once the prey of soldiers, 
who began at last to aim at independent sovereignties. ^ The chief 
of the strongest camp and largest army, who called himself emperor, 
found prompter aid in the daggers of assassins than in the swords of 
his own legionaries ; his opponents were generally struck 'down by 
their own unruly followers ; and it was by fortune rather than by 
any active principle of cohesion that the frame of government was 
still held together. The danger of disruption, thus far averted 
mainly by the awe which the name of Rome inspired, was becoming 
yearly more imminent, when Diocletian arose to re-establish the 
organic connexion of the parts, , and breathe a new life into the heart 
of the body politic. 

The jealous edict of Gallienus had, as we have seen, forbidden 
the senators to take service in the army, or to quit the limits of Italy. 
The degradation of that once illustrious order, which was thus 
rendered incapable of furnishing a candidate for the diadem, was 
completed by its indolent acquiescence in this disqualifying ordi- 
nance. The nobles oil Rome relinquished all interest in affairs which 
they could no longer aspire to conduct. The emperors, on their 
part, ceased to regard them as a substantive power in the state ; and 
in constructing his new imperial constitution Diocletian wholly over- 
looked their existence. Nevertheless, it would seem that he was 
Still haunted by the undying tradition of the majesty of Rome, and 
he deemed it more fitting to abstain from visiting the city itself than 
to take up his residence there without paying respect to the Senate, 
whioh was still enthroned on its seven hills. While he disregarded 
the possibility of opposition at Rome, he contrived a new check upon 
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the rivalry of his distant leuteTiants, by associating with himself 
three other ohiefsj welded fl^ether by strict alliance into one impe- 
rial family, each of whom should take tip his residence in a separate 
quarter of the empire, andi combine with all the others in main- 
taining their common interest. His first step was to choose a single 
colleague in the person ef a brave soldier of obscure origin, a» 
Illyrian peasant, by name Maximianus, whom he invested ^ 
with the title of Augustus^ In the year 286. The associated 
rulers assumed at the same time the fanciful epithets of Jovins and 
Herculius, auspicious names, which made them perhaps popular in 
the camps, where the commanding genius of the one and the labo- 
rious fortitude of the other were fully recognised. Maximianus was 
deputed to control the legions in Gaul, to make head against do- 
mestic sedition, as well as against the revolt of Carausius, a pretender 
to the purple in Britain, while Diocletian encountered the enemies 
or rivals who were now rising up in various quarters in the East, 
His dangers still multiplied, and again the powers of the state were 
subdivided to meet them. In the year 292 Diocletian 
created two Ceesars ; the one, Galerius, to act subordinately 
to himself in the East ; the other, Constantins Chlorus, to divide 
the government of the Western provinces with Maximian. The 
Cffisars were bound more closely to the August! by receiving their 
daughters in marriage; but though they acknowledged each a 
superior in his own half of the empire, and admitted a certain 
supremacy of Diocletian over all, yet each enjoyed kingly rule in 
his own territories, and each established a court and capital, as well 
as an army and a camp. Diocletian retained the wealthiest and 
most tranquil portion of the realm, and reigned in Nicomedia over 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt; while he entrusted to the Cajsar 
Galerius, established at Sirmium, the more exposed provinces on the 
Danube. Maximian occupied Italy, the adjacent islands, and 
Africa, stationing himself, however, not in ?lome but at Milan. 
Constantins was required to defend the Khenish frontier; and the 
martial provinces of Gaul, Spain, and Britain were given him to 
furnish the forces necessary for maintaining that important trust. 
The capital of the Western Caesar was fixed at Treves. 

Inspired with a common interest and controlled by their patron^a 
ascendency, all these rulers acted with vigour in their several pro- 
vinces. Diocletian recovered Alexandria ana quieted the revolt of 
Egypt. Maximian routed the unruly hordes of Mauretanii^ and 
overthrew a pretender to sovereignty in that distant quarter. Con- 
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gtantitxi^ discoin£te4» ftn invading host ot Allemanni, kept in check 
Carausius, who for a moment had seized upon Britain, and again 
wrested that province from Allectus, who had murdered and suc- 
seeded to him, Galeriua brought the legions of Illyria to the defence 
of Syria against the Persians, and though once defeated on the plains 

Carrhse, at last reduced the enemy to submission. Thus vic- 
torious in every quarter, Diocletian celebrated the commencement 
of his twentieth year of power Ayth a triumph at the ancient 
capital, and again taking leave of the imperial city, returned to his 
customary residence at Nicomedia. The illness with which 
he was attacked on his journey suggested or fixed his reso- 
lution to relieve himself from his cares, and on May 1, in the year 
805, being then fifty-nine years of age, he performed the solemn 
act of abdication at Morgus in Maesia, the spot where he had first 
assumed the purple at the bidding of his soldiers. Strange to say, 
he did not renounce the object of his ambition alone. Qn the same 
day a similar scene was enacted by his colleague Maximian at 
Milan ; but the abdication of Maximian was not, it is said, a spon- 
taneous sacrifice, but imposed upon him by the influence or authority 
of his elder and greater colleague. Diocletian had established the 
principle of succession by which the supreme power was to descend. 
Having seen the completion of all his arrangements, and con- 
gratulated himself on the success, thus far, of his great political 
experiments, he crowned his carefir of moderation and self-restraint 
by strictly confining himself during the remainder of his life to the 
tranquil enjoyment of a private sttition. Retiring to the residence 
he had prepared for himself at Salona, he found occupation and 
amusement in the cultivation of his garden ; and the story was cur- 
rent that when his more restless colleague urged him to resume the 
hc'nours from which he had disengaged them both, he invited him 
to admire the vegetables he had himself grown, and learn a lesson 
of simplicity and contentment. 

A new feature of disturbance attracts our notice at this period 
in the interior of the empire. Insurrections of the slave population 
had more than once occurred in more than one province ; the tem- 
porary success with which they had been attended, especially in 
Sicily, may cause us to wonder that they were not more frequent 
and more formidable. But in the reign of Diocletian the great 
territory of Gaul was thrown into a state of anarchy by the violence, 
not of the slaves, but of the great mass of the free labouring popu- 
lation. It would seem that the system of prsedial slavery was at this 
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time far from general in the provinces. The fiejds were worked by 
coloni, whp w&re at least legally free peasants, though the habits of 
country and the times bound them for the most part to the soil on 
which they were born. The political system under which the pro- 
vinces were administered gave little liberty of movement to the 
labouring classes. The imperial taxation was administered by tke 
hands of the local authorities, who were bound, town by town, and 
village by village, to supply ^the quota imposed upon them by 
general assessment, and the utmost jealousy was exercised in pre- 
venting any contributor from evading the payment of his shjire by 
withdrawing himself from the spot on which he was register e(L 
The fiscal machinery of the Romans was to the last most rude and 
burdensome. Years of famine or pestilence, years of foreign in- 
vasion or domestic trouble, threw large communities into the most 
painful difficulties, for which there was no remedy but the occasional 
indulgence of a government which w’as often as needy as the neediest 
of its subjects. The collection of the annual taxes was a constant 
struggle ; the chief people of each community, who were made re- 
Bj)onaible for the sum required, were plunged from affluence into 
penury. It became the incessant effort of the curiales and duumvirs, 
the councilmen and mayors of the cities, to escape the duties thus 
imposed upon them, which too commonly involved them in ruin. If 
they maintained their own position it was only by grinding to the 
utmost the classes beneath them. The empire generally, under the 
prevalence of vice, ignorance, and tho common curse of slavery, was 
sinking fast in wealth and in population, while the luxury of its 
magnates and the necessities of the government were rather in- 
creasing than diminishing. The insurrection of the Bagaudte, or 
rustic banditti of Gaul, was caused by the excessive distress which 
had fallen upon the peasantry throughout that country ; for Gaul 
had suffered especially both from the civil dissensions and the bar- 
barian attacks of the last half-century. For several years the 
whole territory was overrun with troops of famished and furious 
marauders, who made war upon all property indiscriminately, 
ravaged the open country almost unresisted, attacked the cities, and 
in the case of Autun sacked and destroyed one of the greatest cen- 
tres of Gaulish civilisation. It would seem, however, that the towns 
were for the most part able to defend themselves behind their fortifi- 
cations, and the insurrection perhaps spent itself when its fuel was 
exhausted. It collapsed after a time almost as suddenly as it had 
arisen. But the imperial government, though it acquired strength 
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ismd^r the vigorous control of its new chiefs for the sitppressk'n of 
similar revolts, does not seem to have learnt any lessoii of fiscal 
wisdom. Diocletian resorted to the childish expedient of fixing by 
a general tarifE the price of every article of consumption. His taxa- 
tion continued to the last to be an increasing drain upon the waning 
fi^urces of the population. 

It is from the Christian writers themselves that we are led to 
infer that this insurrection was net wholly unconnected with the 
despair of the persecuted believers. The ‘Acts of the Martyrs’ 
claim the Bagaudee very generally for Christians ; but our Pagan 
recordu make no allusion to any such connexion, and we should at 
least suspend our judgment about it. Doubtless the cruelties of Decius 
and Aurelian might have driven even the most patient of victims to 
fury and violence ; but the faction of the Christians was not at this 
period strong in Gaul or the Western provinces generally, and less so 
in th(i rural districts than in the towns. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that the consciousness which this insurrection forced upon the 
government of the explosive character of the general discontent 
induced it to look with increasing jealousy upon the political 
influence which Christianity was beginning to exercise. It was at 
this time that it made its last and most violent efPort to stamp out 
the new faith altogether. The earlier persecutions, severe as they 
were, had been for the most part local, irregular, and transient. 
The rulers of the empire now determined to act on a regular plan 
from one extremity of their dominions to the other. It was by 
Maximian in the West, and Galerius in the East, that the project 
was first conceived. They it was who urged it pertinaciously upon 
the reluctant Diocletian. It was said by the Christians, and perhaps 
generally believed, that they at last prevailed upon him only by 
causing his palace at Nicomedia to be fired by incendiaries, and 
persuading him that it was the work of sectarian fanatics. Diocletian 
yielded at last, and Signalised himself as more relentless than any 
persecutor before him. Of the four rulers of the empire Constantius 
alone refused to join in this barbarous policy, and the Christians in 
Gaul at least were suffered to live unmolested. 

The disciples of the true faith were doubtless still multiplying. 
They were continuing more and more to absorb into their body the 
intelligence, the activity, and the moral force of the empire. Dio- 
cletian cannot have been blind to the impossibility of reviving the 
spirit of heathenism, or raising up a counterpoise to their influence 
in the strongholds either of superstition or philosophy. Nor can we 
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Suppose that he wan moved by the alarms prevalent in an eariM 
generation; when some of the best and Wisest of the heathens 
believed that the public calamities were caused by the anger of 
their own affronted divinities. The era of Diocletian, under tlie 
sway of an able and victorious leader, promised a revival of general 
security. The worst migbt seem to be past. A better day hdB 
dawned. New objects were in view, new principles of government 
were coming into action. The Senate of Eome, the stronghold of 
old and vain tradition, had ceased to control the march of affairs. 
Diocletian had no need to submit to its prejudices, or to buy its 
favour by ignoble concessions. But the object to which he attached 
paramount importance, and for which he would make any sacrifice, 
was to establish a uniform system of administration radiating from 
each centre of sovereignty. 

During the last century the government of the empire had become 
completely “decentralised. Each province had provided for itself ; 
each army had drawn its supplies from its own neighbottrhood. 
The authority of the Senate had hardly extended beyond Italy ; 
the power even of the reigning emperor had generally been re- 
stricted to the territory in the midst of which his own legions were 
quartered. Even Decius and Prohus, strenuous as they proved them-- 
selves in their own ^arnps, might fear to provoke a resistance which 
they had not leisure to quell, if they tried to enforce their edicts in 
Gaul or Africa. But when by the multiplication of sovereigns the 
executive authority was extended once more throughout the empire 
it became necessary to show that it was no longer a mere shadow. 
The laws were to be enforced, uniformity to be restored, every pro- 
vince and every subject was to be made to acknowledge the para- 
mount supremacy of the imperial will. Christianity, however 
innocent in act, had become in its ideas and in its forms a state 
within the state Whatever the government might think of its 
opinions, it could not fail to see a rival in its' organisation. Courts 
and prefects were jealous of metropolitans and bishops. The claims 
of the Church to concede or withhold a share in the privileges of her 
membership, which had become connected with the enjoyment of 
benefices and endowments, might seem to trench upon political 
prerogatives. Accordingly, having subdued every external enemy 
and rival, Diocletian turned his attention to the domestic foe, for 
such he was induced to regard her, who had set up a co-ordinate 
sovereignty within the limits of his own jurisdiction. He pro- 
claimed intemecinal wai against tne Christian Society, the extent 
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of which ,be perhaps underrated, the moral power of which he 
totally misapprehended. He ventured on a struggle in which suc- 
cess was impossible, ard lived himself to know how decisively he 
was defeated. He witnessed the cessation of the persecution of the 
Christians, and dying, as we are informed, eight years after his.ah- 
(fication, jus.t survived^ to hear of the edict which at last guaranteed 
them an esUiblished position in the commonwealth. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

Division of the empire after Diocletian — Constantine, son of Constantins, 
saluted emperor by his soldiers — His contest with Maxentius — Battle of 
the Milvian bridge — Edict of Milan, and toleration of the Christians — 
Constantine forms an alliance with Licinins — Jealousy betw’een them — 
Constantine’s position towards the Christian Church — Councils at Rome 
and at Arles — Persecution of the Donatists — The Circumcelliones — Quarrel 
between Constantine and LiciniuS — Defeat and death of Licinius — Con- 
stantine sole emperor — His increasing favour towards the Christians— 
He puts to death his son Crispus — Council of Nicaea — Foundation of Con- 
stantinople— Constantine's baptism, on his death-bed, and deiftcation by 
the Pagans. — (a.d. 306-337.) 

Notwithstanding the ability which Diocletian had displayed in the 
government of the realm, the distribution of power he affected to 
make on his own abdictition seems to indicate caprice and weakness, 
and was speedily followed, as might have been expected, by fresh 
disturbances. He had insisted on the retirement of Maximian, 
Whatever means he may have had of enforcing this sacrifice, he 
could not fail to irritate his reluctant colleague, and to sow thereby 
the seeds of future troubles. But he made even a worse blunder 
than this, for instead of inviting the two Caesars who remained in 
power to step into the superior place of Augusti, and associate 
each with himself a prince of his own choice, he had allowed hi.s 
son-in-law and favourite Galeiius to nominate both the new can- 
didates. Galerius appointed his nephew, Daza, originally an Illyrian 
shepherd, to be the Cajsar of the East, with the provinces of Egypt 
and Syria, under the name of Maximinus, or the still grander title of 
Jovius. At the same time, passing over the manifest claims of 
Constantine, the son of Constantius, he forcjed upon the Western 
Augustus another Caesar in the person of one Flavius Severus, a 
favourite perhaps with some of the legions, and to put him at 
the head of the administration of Italy. Constantius, ruler of the 
Gaulish provinces, was at the time far distant in Britain, and was 
moreover reported to be lying sick. Galerius expected his death. 
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or ventured to overlook him in liis absence, ai^ calling 

creatures qI: his own to the succession, to secure supreme authority 
over the whole empire for himself. But the moderation of Con- 
stantins, which had made him an object of dislike and jealousy to 
his unscrupulous colleagues^ endeared him to his own subjects, and 
gave him favour in the eyes of the Christian population througle- 
out the provinces. Great multitudes of the new faith had taken 
refuge under his sway, and had enjoyed his protection. The soldiers 
admired him for his victories over the Allemanni and the Cale- 
donians; at the moment of his death they proclaimed his son 
Constfintine emperor in their camp at York, and the nomination was 
received with enthusiasm by all classes throughout the W^^st. 
Galerius did not venture to oppose this demonstration of feeling. 
He sujffered his new rival, thus irregularly appointed, to exercise 
authority in the place of his father, but claimed the right, as the 
eldest and fiyst of the four associated princes, of assigning him only 
the fourth rank among them, with the subordinate title of Caesar. 
Constantine affected to be satisfied, and continued for six j,. soc. 
years to confine himself to the administration of the ~ 
Northern provinces. During this period he carried out his father’s 
policy in every particular. He chastised the barbarians in the 
north of Britain, and put the Roman possessions in the island in a 
complete state of Sefence against them. He established the pro- 
vincial government, which had been overthrown by Garausius, on a 
secure basis. Thence he flew to the succour of the garrisons on the 
Rhine, which, on the death of Constantius, had been promptly 
assailed by fresh incursions of the Germans, and completed the 
great victory of Noviomagus (Neumagen, on the Moselle) by a 
terrible massacre of his captives. At the same time towards his 
subjects he displayed the utmost moderation and clemency, tolerating 
and protecting the Christians, and remitting the fiscal burdens which 
had pressed so hard upon the population of » Gaul. Though per- 
sonally indifferent, it would seem, to every form of religion, he was 
keenly alive to the common superstition of worshipping all rising 
powers. He had the acuteness to perceive that Christianity, which 
had survived so many persecutions, was the sj)iritual power of the 
future ; his ardent imagination was doubtless kindled by the claims it 
advanced, the claims it actually realised; his manly understanding 
convinced him, that whether its authority were divine or human only, 
it rested at least on a foundation of moral energy and intelligence, that 
the Christians were the best husbands and fathers, the most honest 
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t^ealers, perhaps tp bravest of soldiers, certainly the most loyal 
of siibjects. Whatever might be the relative numbers of the Chris- 
tians and the Pagans — and undoubtedly the Christians were in a 
minority in the East, in a very small minority throughout the West 
— their effective force for all social ends was indefinitely multiplied 
by their superior zeal and earnestness, and by the admiration their 
long sufferings had extorted. Combined against the shattered frag- 
ments of a thousand sects the Church might seem all-powerful. While 
watching his time for raising himself to the highest place in the em- 
pire Constantine was perhaps already meditating terms of alliance 
with the greatest moral influence of the period. 

Meanwhile the Senate also, the centre of heathenism, exhibited 
for a moment fresh signs of vitality. Affecting indignation at the 
entire postponement of the claims of its late ruler Maximian to those 
of Galerius, it had taken on itself to confer on his son Maxentius 
the title of Augustus. Maximian himself, defying, the remon- 
strances of the aged Diocletian, issued from his retirement, and 
reassumed authority, under pretence of lending the weight of his 
name and experience to the cause of his son. He gave his daughter 
Fausta in marriage to Constantine, and thus cemented, as he hoped, 
an alliance between the ruler of Gaul and the claimant to Italy. 
But no sooner did Maxentius taste of power than he drove his 
own father out of his dominions; and Constantine suffered his father- 
in-law to find an asylum in Gaul only on condition of resigning 
a second time all share in the imperial government. The later 
career of this restless adventurer is recorded with some appa- 
rent admixture of exaggeration and fiction. He is said to have 
made divers attempts to regain a splendid position, to have sought 
in vain to engage Diocletian himself to resume the throne, to have 
succeeded once more in obtaining favour from Constantine, but to 
have repaid his indulgence by raising his standard against him in 
the south of Gaul, while he was occupied with an expedition in 
the opposite quarter. The enthusiasm of Constantine’s soldiers is 
said to have been displayed in the forced marches they willingly 
underwent to surprise the traitor at Marseilles, where he was finally 
A . D . 810. <^®^ivered up by his own followers. Again he was par- 
doned; again he plotted against his benefactor, and 
a romantic story is told of his attempt to assassinate him in 
the arras of his consort Fausta, and the artifice by which Fausfa 
and Constantine combined to outwit him. Then at last he 
met with the death which he had merited by so many treacheries. 
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Constantine, indeed, still refrained from layin^violent hands upon 
his own wife’s father, but required him to choose for himself the 
means of 'suicide. 

The death of Maximian was followed, in the year 311, by that 
of Galerius, whose loathsome disease was by the Christians ascribed 
with grim satisfaction to a divine visitation. On his deathbed, 
indeed, he repealed the edict of persecution which he had extorted 
from Diocletian, but this tardj^ reparation did not avail to soften 
the detestation in which his name continued to be held by the 
believers whom he had so signally oppressed. Severus had died a 
few years earlier, and Galerius had supplied his place by appointing 
to the Illyrian provinces an officer of his own, by birth a Dacian 
peasant, named Licinius. For a short time the ein[)ire was shared 
by five sovereign princes, but on the decease of Galerius Licinius 
took possession of the East, and the four rulers, Licinius and 
Maximin, Constantine and Maxentius, divided the Roman world 
between them, nor would any one of them surrender the superior 
title of Augustus. Both Licinius and Constantine were able and 
ambitious, while their two colleagues were haughty, indeed, but 
indolent. Licinius had the discretion to enter into an alliance with 
Constantine, but he contrived to leave his new confederate to con- 
duct hostilities against Maxentius alone, while he watched himself 
from a distance tllb issue of the contest. Scarcely, indeed, was 
Galerius dead belbre the rulers of G.aul and Italy rushed into 
deadly conflict with one another. Constantine was the prompter 
and more energetic. He was the first to cross the Alps, and he 
gained three brilliant victories in rapid succession, at Turin, at 
Verona, and lastly at the Milvian bridge, two miles from Rome. 
Maxentius, routed utterly in this final engagement, was 
drowned in re-crossing the Tiber, which he had impru- 
dently placed in his rear. Constantine entered Rome towards the 
end of the year 312. He was received with aaclamations, due more 
to the popular hatred of the late tyrant than to any special admi- 
ration for the conqueror. He was acknowledged as chief of the 
empire by Italy and Africa, as well as by the provinces comprised 
in his own government. In the year 313 he issued from Milan the 
famous Edict, already foreshadowed in an earlier proclamation, which 
gav'' the imperial licence to the religion of the Christians, and 
assured them of his favour as well as of his protection. At a later 
period he announced, confirming his assertion wdth a solemn oath, 
that on his march from Gaul he had beheld the vision of a brilliant 
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eross m:^e heavens, inscribed with the legend, ‘ By this conquer.’ 
Doubtless Constantine was a nian of strong imagination, jexalted by 
wonderful successes. It is not necessary to believe that the vision 
he related was' either a miracle or an imposture. 

Constantine had little sympathy for the name of Rome or for 
tVie Senate which represented it, to both of which he had been 
through life an entire stranger. Nevertheless, on entering in triumph 
the ancient home of the Caesars, he ^affected to restore the conside- 
ration of the illustrious order, lie conformed to the traditions of 
the empire by assuming the place of Chief Pontilf of the old 
national religion ; on the arch of triuniph Avhich he erected in the 
city he placed statues of some of the deities of Olympus, while he 
enveloped his own personal faith in studied ambiguity by repre- 
senting his victory to have been gained by the ‘ inspiration of 
divinity.’ He took decisive measures to prevent the city from 
ever again giving laws to the empire by disbanding the praetorian 
guards, 'and destroying their fortified camp. With this, military 
institution the imperial power departed finally from Rpme, and 
the seat of government was from henceforth formally established 
wherever the emperor chose to set up his own permanent 
residence, Constantine had accepted the proffered alliance of 
Licinius, had given him his daughter in marriage, and had engaged 
him to set his seal to the edict of Milan. Galerius had been a 
fanatic, but his successor was indifferent to all religions, and was 
easily persuaded to sanction the policy of his confederate, and 
accept with him the conviction that that form of belief was safest 
which seemed most successful. The allied sovereigns sought, it is 
alleged, a further confirmation of their joint power by inviting the 
old veteran of Salona to express his approval of it by his presence ; 
and -when he excused himself on account of his age and infir- 
mities, they accused him of a combination 'with their rival Maximin, 
and actually induced him to starve himself through fear. But it is 
hard to suppose that the countenance of the discrowned recluse 
could have been worthy of their consideration. Maximin, indeed, 
was an easy conquest. Licinius undertook alone the charge of 
overthrowing him. Bearing back with him to the East the edict of 
Milan, and placarding it on the walls of Nicomedia, he carried the 
A D 313 support of the Christian party, and promptly 

broke the power of his adversary in three battles in 
Tlirace and Asia Minor. Maximin fled to Tarsus, and there poisoned 
himself. Licinius persecuted the friends and family c)f the vanquished 
Augustus with exceeding barbarity, which he is said to have ex- 
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tended even to the widows of Galerius and |)iOoletian< It imty 
be feared that he sought to recotnmend himself to the triumphant 
Christians by these sanguinary reprisals. 

Constantine already viewed the successes of Ldcinius with 
jealousy. He pretended to discover an intrigue against himself, 
and suddenly rushed across the Alps with no large force to take hilt 
by surprise. A battle ensued on the plains of Mardia in Thrace. 
The event was undecided, an(d the rivals came once more to an 
agreement, by which Licinius surrendered Illyricnm, Macedonia, 
Greece, and part of Maesia, thus placing the boundary of the 
Western empire farther eastward than the later and more per- 
manent division. The compact thus effected remained unbroken 
for nine years, during which Constantine was actively engaged 
in consolidating the forces of his wide dominions, while his col- 
league or adversary was losing the respect of his people and the 
favour which he had recently gained with the Christians. Con- 
stantine reorganised his army, breaking up its force into a great 
number <jf small divisions, and reducing the strength of the legion 
to 1,500 men. In order to keep up its numbers he freely admitted 
slaves into the ranks, which, indeed, had been done sometimes 
before in cases of public emergency. The command of the troops 
was given for the |post part to barbarian captains, who seem almost 
alone to have possessed courage and conduct. The defence of the 
frontiers was very generally entrusted to the military* colonies 
establislied along them, and from this period may be dated tlie 
introduction of a kind of feudal tenure into the policy of the 
empire. Meanwhile Constantine was not less busily employed in 
revising the civil government. The constitutions he enacted form 
an important part of the whole body of imperial legislation. His 
great object was to weld together the Christian and the Pagan 
population, and place both societies under one equal law. He was 
sanguine enough to hope that the religious sentiments of all sects 
might be moulded into harmony with one another ; but he was not 
long in making the discovery that so far from uniting the Christians 
with the Pagans, it was impossible to bring even the Christians 
alone into agreement with one another. Hitherto, indeed, no 
secular ruler had had any experience in dealing with the affairs of 
the Church. The bishops who bore spiritual rule among the 
believers persuaded their new patron that his imperial interference 
might reconcile their differences, and were not slow to invoke it in 
support of their own authority. Accordingly he convened councils 
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first at Eome, and again at Arles, chiefly to settle a question of^eocle- 
siastical discipline relating to the treatment of the weak 
A.D.314. lapsed from the faith, or surrendered their 

sacred books ' in time of persecution. His decisions met with no 
acceptance from the Donatists, the puritan party, against whom he 
pronounced, and he was soon driven to enforce them by the arm 
of power. The first imperial coimcil of the Church was the signal 
for the first ecclesiastical persecution. At the same time the sedition 
of the Circumcelliones in Africa, a sect of Christians driven to revolt 
by poverty as much as fanaticism, embittered his feelings towards 
all who protested against his spiritual jurisdiction. While, however, 
we are constrained to admit that under the auspices of Constantine 
intolerance became the first fruit of toleration, we may applaud the 
purer and milder pririciples of this emperor’s civil legislation. While 
himself as yet but half persuaded to be a Christian he recognised 
the higher morality and stricter equity of Christian ideas, particu- 
larly in relation to the law of marriage and the law of slavery. 
The year 321 is marked by two special concessions to the feelings 
of the believers. All secular labour and civil action, except the 
emancipation of a slave^ is forbidden on the ‘ day of the Sun,’ and 
Christian soldiers are allowed to quit their ranks on that day and 
assist at the divine service of their religion. ELis laws against sins 
of incontinence, provoked as they were by the audacious pretensions 
of Pagarf licentiousness, were hardly more stem than the Mosaic, 
nor were they perhaps more rigidly enforced. Nevertheless, while 
the principles of the Christians were thus respected, the churches 
protected, and their endowments secured to them, Constantine took 
no violent steps to break with the existing forms of Paganism. He 
was still Chief Pontiff (»f Jupiter * Best and Greatest.’ He still 
suffered the god of the Romans to be invoked in the camps as well 
as in his accustomed temples. He did not forbid vows to be made 
and prayers addressed to the genius of the emperor. He looked 
forward to be himself enrolled after death among the blessed objects 
of the national cult. He combined in his own mind the two hostile 
faiths rather than balanced them one against another — a state of 
feeling rather than of opinion, which is more common, perhaps, than 
is generally supposed. 

While his sensitive imagination was in this state of fusion, his 
rival Licinius, whose conscience was doubtWs of much coarser tex- 
ture, was vibrating furiously fiom one side to the other. He watched 
the career of the Western emperor with jealousy, for he knew that 
a final struggle between them was inevitable, and both in fact were 
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secretly preparing for it. But while Constantine strove at least to 
combine the nations under his sway with common views and in- 
terests, his rival seems to have perversely taken the opposite course. 
Liciniuswas irritated at the favour with which the Christians continued 
to regard their original benefactor, and believed that they could be 
only hostile to himself. By degrees he withdrew from them maiJ^^ 
of the guarantees of toleration afforded by the Edict, and insulted 
their prejudices even where he abstained from injuring their 
j)erson8. When at last open war broke out between the East and 
West he avowed himself a devoted adherent of the Pagan divinities, 
and solemnly placed himself and his armies under their protection. 
The contest between Constantine and Licinius became the contest 
of the new faith with the old. Every advantage, except numbers, 
was on the side of the former. The struggle commenced 
and ended in the year 323. From Greece, where he had 
collected hif^ forces, the Christian leaded advanced, with the lay)arum 
or monogram of Christ displayed upon his standard, leading 130,000 
men against the 105,000 of his adversary, who went into battle with 
a train of aruspices and diviners. They met at Adrianople, Con- 
stantine giving for the word, * God our Saviour,’ Licinius bidding 
his soldiers recollect that the gods of the Pagans were many against 
only one. For thew first time the two i)rinciples of faith, the mono- 
theist and the polytheist, met in combat. The result was decisive. 
Licinius was routed and driven to take refuge in Byzantium. From 
tins place he was speedily dislodged by the fleet of Constantine, 
which was conducted by his son Crispus. The Eastern emperor 
tried to strengthen liimself by sharing his power with an officer 
named Martinianus. But this man could bring him no effectual 
aid. He made front, indeed, against his adversary at Chalcedon ; 
but was once more put to flight. From Nicomedia, his capital, he 
made full submission to the conqueror, who indulged him with the 
assurance of his personal safety, while he sternly required the cession 
of his share of power. Martinianus was put to death without delay, 
and the life of Licinius himself, for Avhich, perhaps, his consort Con- 
stiintia had interceded, was required after a brief interval. Then 
first could Constantine feel secure in the undivided sovereignty of the 
wbole Eornan world. 

The historians remark from this epoch the increasing favour of 
Constantine towards the Christians, and more and more harshness 
in his treatment of their opponents. But with the satisfaction of his 
most ambitious views the character of the conquering emperor 
undoubtedly degenerated. The title of ‘ Great,’ which has been 
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iiiftxed to this sucgeesful adventurer, along Tvitli only two other 
co nspicuous names of ancient history, refers, perhaps, .more par- 
ticularly to the Eastern conquests in which he rivalled Alexander 
and Pompeius. But his flatterers may have declared without 
blushing that both as a statesman and a warrior his exploits tran- 
s^sinded those of either the one or the other. He had succeeded in 
the field against more formidable enemies than either; he had 
obtained by his own prowess a wider empire ; but his recognition of 
the claims of Christianity, viewed as a politic measure only, was a 
greater triumph over the general littleness of his age than has fallen 
to the lot of any other national hero to achieve. But there is much 
to be said to derogate from the unbounded admiration with which 
his Christian panegyrists only too naturally regarded their protector. 
From the East he brought back, as so many Roman captains had 
done before him, a strong bias towards the forms and ideas of 
Oriental sovereignty. He reconstituted the empire in prefectures or 
satrapies after the fashion of a Persian or an Assyrian. His palace 
became the focus of family intrigues and jealousies ; the cyuel pre- 
cautions of a Tiberius or a Nero were revived, perhaps even ex- 
ceeded, in the domestic privacy of the first Christian emperor. 
Dissension raged between his mother Helena and Fausta his consort. 
His brothers were forbidden to assume any place in public life, ami 
kept sedulously out of sight of the people. His eldest son, Crispus, 
a soldier of some promise, the child of a deceased favourite, became 
an object of jealousy to the mother of his youngest but legitimate 
offspring. Such, at least, is the most probable way of accounting 
for his sudden execution by his father s order, though the 
death of Fausta, which promptly followed, gave occasion 
to the rumour of an incestuous connection discovered and thus 
cruelly punished. But the apologists of Constantine succeedeii in 
casting a veil over the transaction, and this has, perhaps, deepened 
the cloud which hangs over his character in conse(iuence. 

Constantine seems to have studiously avoided making Rome his 
residence ; h6 had roamed from city to city, fixing his court most 
commonly in Gaul, at Treves or Lyons ; nevertheless, it was at 
Rome that he celebrated the Vicennalia, or twentieth anniversary of 
his accession, and from Rome apparently that Crispus was sent to 
the prison in which he perished. From the date of that tragedy 
he is said to have been never free from gloomy remorse, and the 
Pagans believed that the increasing fervour of his devotion to the 
rival faith was prompted by the absolution offered him by its 
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minister*, which the hierophants of the n^^ries bad refuted* 
Again he assumed the hopeless task of effecting unity of belief 
among the Christians themselves. The bishops, notwithstanding iit 
recent failures, still flattered him with the idea that he could com- 
pose the differences of the Church on the most recondite subject of 
human speculation, the nature of the Deity. In the year ^ 
325 the chief of the Roman people, who was still chief 
priest of the Roman religion* assembled a large number of their 
order in council at Nicaea, He took his place among them in 
person, attended by soldiers and officers of state, to receive their 
testimony to the faith as it had been delivered to each in his 
respective^ diocese, and to pronounce judgment accordingly. Such 
was the crowning result of three centuries of contest between the 
Church and the Empire. Augustus restored the temples of the 
Olympian divinities, and based his empire upon a Pagan revival. 
Constantin^ accepted the dogmas of the Christian faith, and ex- 
]:)ouncled them from the throne to the bishops and the people. This 
was, indeed, the commencement of a new order of things in many 
ways. The union between Church and State thus inaugurated was 
destined, under whatever modifications, to be deemed essential to all 
Christian government, and to endure even to the present day. The 
form of secular administration as settled by Constantine, adopted by 
him from his predecessor Diocletian, involved hardly a less revolu- 
tion of political ideas, but in some of its main features it was merely 
transient. Constantine reunited the whole empire together under 
one single sceptre ; but he divided it again into three portions for his 
own children ; it soon settled itself permanently in the two great 
divisions of the East and the West, the latter of which underwent . 
many mutations, and has only ceased to exist nominally almost in 
our day ; the former enjoyed a continuous existence of nearly eleven 
centuries ; the foundation of its capital stands almost exactly midway 
between the origin of Rome and the dissolution of the Greek or 
Eastern empire. 

Of all the acts of this illustrious reign none makes so great 
an impression on our imagination as the foundation of Con- 
stantinople. Without ascribing to the founder any special dis- 
gust for Rome, as the seat of the Senate and the centre of the 
ancient religion, or as the scene of the intrigues which resulted in 
the death of Crispus, we may easily suppose that Constantine recog*- 
nised the political importance of placing his own throne in nearer 
proximity to his eastern frontier. For many hundreds of yearsi 
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uideed, the Homan statesmen had constantly looked eastward. The 
wealth, the intelligence, tho ruling ideas of the Homan World had 
always centered in the eastern provinces. From the time of Sulla 
and Pompeius the chiefs of the Homan armies had come back to 
Home with their minds debauched by the pomp which they had 
enjoyed beyond the. Hellespont. Antonius and Caesar had been 
suspected of a design to make themselves Oriental despots. The 
goddess Juno had been specially ifivoked by the popular poet 
to dissuade Augustus from founding a new Ilium. In later times 
the increasing power of the revived monarchy of Persia had 
furnished a more urgent reason for looking eastward. The lines 
of the Rhine and the Danube it was hoped to secure by in- 
troducing many hordes of barbarians into the provinces behind 
them; but there were no sucli specious means of protection for 
the line of the Euphrates. Diocletian had chosen the East as 
division of the empire most worthy of his own superior pre- 
sence. In this, as in other things, Constantine followed the policy 
of the real restorer of the Homan authority. But his eyes had 
been fixed upon Byzantium, at the southern mouth of the Bosporus, 
by the accident of Licinius taking reiuge there, from whence it re- 
quired a fleet from Greece to dislodge him. Admirable for defence, 
the situation was not less admirable as an adn^nistrative centre. 
To this spot he removed the imperial residence from its neighbour 
Nicomedia, far inferior to it in all these advantages. He marked 
out in person the space to be included in the walls, strenuously 
advancing, to the amazement of his courtiers, who had fallen far 
short of the measure of his prescient ambition, lie proceeded to 
fill this space, not inferior to the area of Home itself, with a new 
city, requiring the nobles of the empire to erect palaces for their 
families, and creating for it a new Senate and hierarchy of officers 
after the model of the ancient capital. The city and Senate of Home 
remained as before, wliile those of Constantinople were endued with 
coordinate honour and authority, and enjoyed, moreover, all the 
advantages of the imperial presence. Two capitals could not, in- 
deed, exist on equal terms within the same sphere. Home 
A.D. 330 . immediately into a provincial metropolis, such as 

Alexandria, Antioch, or Treves ; ConsUintinople became the mis- 
tress of the world, and succeeded to Home’s proudest title in the 
popular designation of ^ The City.* 

The reign of Constantine lasted to the year 337, untroubled by 
civil dissensions, and prosperous in tho conduct of affairs on every 
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fh>ntier. The historian8 commemorate the setdement of the fiaancee 
on a nevr basis, which rendered them more elastic, and gave 
perhaps considerable relief to the reviving industry of the general 
population. The interior, at least, of the provinces remained 
undisturbed by war. Letters revived ; humanity extended her 
conquests. The character, indeed, of this emperor, equally unSor- 
tunate in the interested panegyrics of the Christians and the unscru-^ 
pulous detraction of the PagSns, must ever remain a problem for 
psychologists, to be attempted only by those who have had expe- 
rience of the mental struggles of an age of transition in spiritual 
belief. On his deathbed, and not till then, did the first Christian 
emperor solicit the gift of Christian baptism, and this he sought, no 
doubt, rather as a passport for the next world than as a means of 
grace in this. But even the Pagans would not wholly surrender 
him, nor did his successors, though Christians themselves, refuse to 
allow him the honours of the Pagan apotheosis. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

Constantinople becomes the real capital of the empire — Contrast between the 
moral influence oi the old and the new city — Constantinople the centre of 
law and of military government — Division of the empire between the 
three sons of Constantine the Great. — Fall of Constantine and Constans ; 
Constantius becomes sole emperor — View of Paganism and of Christianity at 
Rome — Visit of Constantius — lie requires the Pope Liberius to condemn 
Athanasius — On his refusal he thrusts Felix into the Roman see — Resent- 
ment and iTolence of the Christians, and cession of Felix — Council of 
Ari mi num— Death of Constantius. — (a.d. 337-361.) 

The foundation of Constantinople removed the centre of empire to the 
East. The imperial ruler took up his residence in the new capital, 
where the machinery of imperial administration followed him. Many 
noble and opulent families' migrated from theTPiber to the Bosporus^ 
and together with them a large portion of the horde of tradesmen 
and artificers who cater for the wants of wealth and fashion. Rome 
speedily became to her new rival as Moscow to St. Petersburgh, as 
Turin recently to Florence, and again to modem Rome. The people 
of the East were not unfamiliar with the process of creating capitals. 
Both Antioch and Alexandria were cities which had sprung, as it 
\\’^ere, in one day into imperial residences, while Tyre and Ephesus 
and Smyrna had been the ripe growth of centuries. When Conr 
etantine's edict appeared that a new Rome should rise upon the site 
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ot ^ |«poymcial colony of Byzantium, multitudes of eV^ utik 
dtid order were ready to anticipate his commands, and of their 
own accord to the spot on which the sun of imperial favour might 
be expected to shine most brightly. 

But the transfer of the seat of empire to the East was effected by 
somothirig more than the capricious edict of the sovereign. The 
progress of human culture had been long tending in this direction, and 
could no longer be restrained. It wa^ only by doing moral violence 
to the sentiments of mankind in general that the government of the 
civilised world had been so long retained at a spot so remote from 
the centre of ideas as Home ever had been and still continued to be^ 
The population of the Eastern provinces far exceeded that of the 
Western in mere numbers. In general activity of mind and intel- 
lectual progress their superiority was even more marked. The East 
was still the home of Hellenic ideas, which penetrated the various 
zones of cultivation beyond it, and reached Rome and Raly among 
the last and most distant. From the East, and primarily from 
Greece, had come the modifications of the Roman law, which had 
expanded the local institutions of a Latin city into a system of uni- 
versal jurisprudence ; from the East, and notably from Athens, had 
flowed the various ethical speculations which had modified the rude 
and narrow traditions of Sabine and Etruscan life ; the philosophy of 
Greece, itself a combination of many Eastern theories, had been pre- 
sented to the Romans by Varro, Cicero, and Seneca ; the theosophies 
of the East had penetrated chieHy through Alexandria into Italy, 
but had hardly succeeded iu making any impression upon the minds 
of the wearied Italians. Lastly, Christianity had been introduced to 
the capital of the empire from the East, and recommended, first, by 
the favour in which for a brief period the ideas of Palestine had 
been held there, but more strongly and more permanently by the 
influence of the Greek residents in the city, who had preached it 
through the medium the Greek language, and the ministrations 
for the most part of a Greek priesthood. Through the first tliree 
centuries the bishops of Rome seem to have been mostly of Hellenic 
extraction; the writers of the Church were Greeks, with a few 
Africans and Gauls. Of the doctors who composed in Latin, none 
perhaps were of Roman or even Italian origin. The intellectual 
movements of mankind throughout the course of our history had 
been indeed almost wholly Greek or Oriental. 

Against the force of this movement, thus extraneous to herself, 
Borne had maintained her hold upon the imagination of her people 
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by the military power which she wielded from her oefstirat poalHo^ 
The city, of the Ceesare had been for ages the centre of gravity of her- 
militaiy system. If the frontier of the Euphrates or the Catarapti 
of the Nile had been actually more remote than the Rhine, ^ 
even the Wall of Hadrian, the greater part of her Eastern provinces 
were more tranquil and more easily governed than those ofg^tbo 
West, and her external enemies in the East, had been less for- 
midable than those in the opjiosite quarter. But the rise of the 
Sassanian monarchy o£ Persia had increased her perils in that 
direction; still more tlie repeated incursions of the Goths across 
the lower Danube had demanded her constant vigilance, and 
filled her with unceasing alarm. The position of Constantinople, 
secure in her command of the sea and of the resources of three conti- 
nents, constituted a well-placed bulwark against both the Goths and 
the Persians. The new capital was enabled to maintain itself 
equally against assailants from all quarters. Though standing 
almost in sight of the eminences of the Hcemus or Balkan, which 
the Goths and Scythians have so often scaled, it has never been 
forced by either. The Goths, indeed, as we shall presently see, were 
deterred even from making an attempt upon it, and it served to 
divert the streams of their invasion from itself to Italy and Rome. 
Constantinople, in fact, secured herself, in the urgency of the crisis 
now impending, l^y the sacrifice of her elder sister. 

When, indeed, Home ceased to be the undisputed capital of the 
whole empire, her fall w'as deep and rapid. She ceiised to be mis- 
tress even of the West, and sank, politically at least, into the rank of 
a mere provincial city. The division of the realm among the three 
sons of Constantine on the death of their father left her with no 
resident emperor. Constantine had celebrated, in the year 88G, 
the thirtieth year of his power, a term of rule which had far exceeded 
that of any Roman sovereign since the date of Augustus. He was 
leading his forces against the Persian Sapor jn the year following, 
but was cut off by death at Nicomedia, having appointed the division 
of his possessions among his three sons, Constantine, Constans, and 
Constantius. The army not only ratified this disposition of the 
empire, but sealed it by the murder of every other descendant of 
Chlorus who could interfere with the succession, with the excep- 
tion only of Gal Ills and Julianus, the youthful sons of a younger 
brother of the great Constantine. Of the three co-partners Con- 
stantine, the eldest of the brothers, governed the great western pro- 
vinpes, and probably seated himself at Treves, or .some other of the 
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^aulidb <sities. Constans, the youngest, occupied Italy, lUyricum, and 
Africj^j hut he seemslto have established himself in one of the strong* 
holds of the Pannonian legions, and never to have visited Italy at alL 
Constantius was entrusted with the larger and more important portion 
of the realm. His capital was Constantinople, and his first business 
was to prosecute the war for the defence (»f the East against the im- 
pending invasion of Jbe Persians. This contest was, indeed, carried 
on throughout the whole reign of Constantius, a period of more than 
forty years, with partial and alternate success, and the forces of the 
Eastern emperor were no doubted materially crippled by it. The 
other brothers were soon involved in a bloody quarrel one with 
another. Constantine seems to have been the first to provoke it by 
demanding from Constans the cession of Italy. The contest was 
AD 340 , decided in a battle at Aquileia, in which Con- 

stantine perished. Constans became master of the entire 
West, and seems to have taken up his residence in Gaul, where he 
led a life of indolence and dissipation, till he was surprised by a 
mutiny of his soldiers and dispatched by their leader 
* Magnentius. Thereupon the victorious upstart assumed 
the purple, and was acknowledged by the Western provinces; but 
the legions in Illyricum refused to acknowledge him, and declared 
that they would have none but an officer of their own, named 
Vetranio, for their emperor. Constantius, who now aspired to 
re-unite the whole of his father’s possessions under the last survivor 
of his offspring, had to play the part of Severus before him, and 
amuse one of his rivals while he destroyed the other. But Severus 
had found himself in the centre of the empire between the positions 
of Albinus and Niger ; Constantius, on the contrary, was engaged in 
the Persian war at its furthest extremity. It was at Edessa that he 
first heard of the double revolt which he had to encounter, and his 
.enemies had every opportunity of conferring and joining together 
against him. Though ^ot endowed with the great qualities of his illu s- 
trious predecessor, he was both pertinacious and active, as well as a 
consummate master of craft. A fortunate turn of military affairs 
relieved him from immediate apprehension on the side of Persia; he 
marched his troops across Asia Minor and through his capital, nor 
did he pause till he confronted Vetranio on the road to Sirmium. 
lie had persistently refused to negotiate terms with Magnentius, 
With his other rival, an aged veteran of very simple character, 
lie condescended to confer; but on feeling the pulse of the sol- 
diers of both camps he was emboldened to declare that the sceptre 
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mwfA not depart from the house of the great Gonetantine, and 
Vetranio himself as well as his soldiers was to\iched by a feeling of 
remorseful loyalty. He descended from his throne and threw him* 
self at the feet of the legitimate empercr, who spared and pardoned . 
him. This reconciliation was followed by a decisive battle with 
IMagnentius. The slaughter of the day of Mursa in Pannonia^ii^as 
reputed one of the bloodiest in all Koman history. The usurper 
was utterly routed. He fled to Aquileia, and from this refuge 
chastised a revolt in Rome by a cruel proscription. Driven from 
thence, he made his escape into Gaul, but was there again attacked, 
and finally destroyed. Constantius became undisputed ruler of the 
united empire. Yet he did not perhaps deem himself 
secure till he had got rid of his cousin Gallus, whom he ^*®*®*'®* 
had appointed to high command in the East, and in whom he might 
still apprehend a rival. Gallus seems, indeed, to have conciliated the 
favour of no party in the state, and when he justly 
provoked the anger of Constantius by the murder of one 
of that emperor’s officers, the revolt which he attempted met with 
no support. He was quickly put to deiith. One more scion of the 
Flavian house yet remained. 

The period of thirty years had now elapsed since Constantine 
quitted Home. A generation of Romans had sprung up who had 
never seen an ejnperor, nor had witnessed a repetition of the 
military pageants with which their fathers had been so familiar. 
The Ruman Senate, indeed, had met from day to day in undiminished 
nmnbei-s, but it had not exercised itself upon aflairs of state. Its 
consuls had been annually appointed, as usual, by the direct nomi- 
nation of the sovereign; they gave their names to the year, as 
in the ancient times, but tlieir office was merely honorary. No 
prajtor or governor of the provinces had gone forth from the imperial 
city on their ever-recurring missions; for the administration of the 
realm had been put on a new footing, every officer receiving his 
appointment direct from the court at Constantinople or Treves or 
Milan. Nevertheless Rome had become more and more the resort 
of the wealthiest and the idlest of the ancient aristocracy. It was 
still the most eminent centre of luxury and display ; it still gave 
shelter and support to letters and science, and was the storehouse of 
long accumulated treasures of art, in which the noblest products of 
Greek and Oriental taste had been collected by centuries of rapine 
and also of more honourable acquisition. While the imperial 
armies were marching to and fro along the highways on all 



andeal q^, but never glancing upon her, an4 while i^li 
the o^tadons of the general government were set M niotion at a 
distance around her, Rome herself enjoyed unruffled calm. From 
the time of Diocletian she had no cause to apprehend the kfiront of 
a foreign attack. Once only had her peace been broken by the 
approach of an armed force in a 'moment of civil discord, and, at 
the battle of the MHvian bridge that danger averted. The 

imperial government had been mild and equitable, and^ the'^isapricea 
of the tyrant had never fallen upon the spot from which he had sp 
sedulously dissociated himself. With the cessation of the Dio- 
cletian persecution, and the edict of toleration which followed it,, 
the partisans of hostile opinion liad been allowed to dwell together' 
at least in substantial harmony. All tongues were loosened, and 
Christians and Pagans proclaimed their contending views loudly an(f 
sometimes angrily, yet the peace was not broken betweeJi them ; 
nor, during the period which had just elapsed, had either persuasion 
real cause to complain of injustice from the ruling power. At 
Rome, at least with the transient exception just noticed, the fifty 
years which followed upon the edict of Milan constituted a period of . 
general serenity which may compare, perhaps not disadvantageously, 
even with the celebrated era of the Antonines. ^ 

Conscious as he was of the blessings he actually enjoyed under 
the system of Constantine and his successors, the native Roman , 
indulged in a pride for which perhaps his pretensions were less 
legitimate. He was really passed by in the race of life, but he 
flattered himself that he was raised above it. He accepted the idle 
pomp with which he was suffered to invest himself as the homage 
of the nations who worked for him, who fed him, but who really 
ruled him. His faith in his own greatness, and in the greatness of 
the eternal and imperial city of which he was a portion, suffered 
certainly no diminution. Nor did he refuse to ascribe the glories 
of which he boasted to the same efficient cause as his ancestors had 
long before signalised. From the earliest ages it had been said by 
the Romans of themselves, and by foreigners of the Romans, that 
they owed their country’s triumphs to the reverence in which they 
Jjeld the gods of their country. Their belief in the national divi- 
nities had been often shaken ; at times it had seemed to perish, 
altogether, or had been transferred to alien objects; but their 
reverence for them, as far, at least, as it was evinced by their 
incessant services and sacrifices, had undergone little outward 
abatement. At this period it may be said that the actual belief of 
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bcKSome the direct nominees of mn absent sorereign. The no3:dei 
and opulent citizens^ still generally Pagans^ had sunk for the inoel 
jmrt into luxurious indolence. Though few comparatively in num><» 
ber, and chiefly of recent and undistinguished origin, the Christians 
were the most active and intelligent of any party in the city ; they 
hel'(J closely together; they were not insensible to the glorioiSB 
future that was opening to them ; and they had the discretion and 
the, energy to m^e the best of their opportunities, and secure 
all the ground they gained daily. The edict of Constantine, 
though it had not given them tlie temples or the estates of the 
Heathen priesthoods, had granted them power to erect churches, and 
to possess themselves of property, and these privileges they exercised 
to, the utmost. Their leaders, inspired with the genuine instinct 
of the Epman people, took little interest in tlie philosophical disputes 
which agitated with intense fervour in the East ; they left it, 
indeed,^ to tjie Latin Christians of Africa or Gaul to distinguifdi 
themielvea in literature ; but the popes of Rome devoted themselves 
•to questions of law and discipline ; and it was by them that, even in 
« 4 lhe fourth century, the foundation of the ecclesiastical system of the 
^''\iddle Ages was laid almost in silence. The Popes refrained from 
puttingj^emselves in collision with the great Patriarchs of the East, 
with whom^ they were not strong enough to cope ; but they fixed 
themselves firmly iA the veneration and affection of the Western 
hierarchy, and 8e<'in, almost with a prescience of the great caresr 
. before them, to have kept ever quietly on the watch for whatever 
advantage might befall them. 

Athanasius, driven from the East, had taken refuge with the 
pope of Rome. So little intercourse was there between the Greeks 
and the Latins at this time, that the champion of their common faith 
was obliged to devote three years to the acquisition of the Latin 
tongue before he could appeal to the sympathies of the Roman 
church in a language to which it cared to disten. But when his 
eloquence had acquired full scope it was not long in creating its due 
effect. Liberius, the pope, had once acquiesced in liis excommuni- 
cation. He now received him with open arms, and defied the 
eunuch Eusebius, whom Constantins had sent to overawe him. 
The emperor had sumrnjpned him to Milan, and to the emperor he 
had held the same unbending language. He had been banished 
into Thrace. During his absence Constantius thrust a rival bishop 
into his see. The people of Rome deeply resented both the 
indignity to themselves and the irregularity of the appointment, 
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Felix, the. intruder^ was an Arian. The Church of Rome was at 
once confirmed in its orthodoxy. The Christiana refusejl to enter 
their accustomed basilicas. The women, more impetuous than the 
men, cam® in long procession, like the Roman matrons of old, to 
remonstrate with the heretical tymnt. Constantins tried to com- 
pli^mise, by declaring that Liberius and Felix should both be 
bishops of Rome ^conjointly. He delivered his decree before the 
as-sembled citizens in the Circus. Shall we have factions in the 
Church as we have in the Circus? ’ exclaimed the indignant multi- 
tude. ‘ One God, one Christ, one Bishop 1 * was the universal cry 
among them. 

Meanwhile, however, the spirit of Liberius had been broken by 
the hardships of his distant banishment. He professed himself 
willing to make concessions to the imperial mandate. He was 
allowed to return to Rome, and it was hoped that the rival prelates 
might effect a compromise. But the people would g,llow of no 
such double sovereignty. When Felix attempted to perform episcopal 
functions in public they broke out into open riot. The streets and the 
baths were deluged with blood. The factions of MaHus and Sulla 
were renewed for the sake not of men but of principles. It was a 
contest not ol’ rival imperators but of conflicting ideas. Eventually 
Felix fled. Liberius resumed his throne. The remainder of Irs 
career, in which he was left undisturbed by^ the emperor, was 
irtieventful, and he prudently abstained from presenting himself at 
AD SCI council which Constantius held at Ariminum, by 
which the Arian heresy was formally sanctioned, with some 
specious qualifications, and made for a time predominant. The 
Council of Ariminum sate in the year 359. Constantius himself 
died in 361. 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL 

w : 

Childhood and youth of Julian — He succeeds to the purple on the death ol 
Constantius — His apostasy from the Christian faith, and attempt .to revive 
the Pagan worship — His campaign against the Persians ; his victory and 
death, a.d. 863— The. progress of the Church under Constsintine and hii 
successors — The rival faiths placed on a footing of equality — Conversions 
to Christianity, and special hindrances to the spread of the true religion — 
Julian’s attempts to overthrow it by argument and ridicule — He closes the 
schools against its disciples — Frustration of his attempt to rebuild the 
Temple of Jerusalem — His efforts to animate Paganism with a spirit of 
morality derided by tlie Pagans themselves— Christianity advances, Pagan- 
ism declines. 

It has been.jsaid that the position of the sons of Constantine was at the 
outset secured by the massacre of several other members of his family, 
and that Gallus and Julianus, the sons of his brother Constantius, 
were alone suffered to Jive. These children were, indeed, carefully 
educated, and bred in the Christian religion ; but they were re- 
moved from the court and long kept in close confinement. Gallus, 
who was the elder, was the first to be released from this state of 
degradation, and w^s appointed Caesar by Constantius in the year 
351, when he received also the nominal command of the armies in 
the East. His fall, which soon followed, has been .already men- 
tioned. Julianna still survived, and he too experienced his turn of 
favour. He had been educated at Milan, and afterwards at Athens, 
where he devoted himself to the study of the ancient philosophy, 
and imbibed a sincere admiration for the learning and the creeds cf 
Pagan antiquity. Through the favour of the Empress Eusebia he 
was advanced to the rank of Csesar, and invested in 355 with the 
government of Gaul, which was suffering fronl the incursions of the 
Allemanni. Though untrained in civil or military a airs hi« 
conduct in this position was prudent and successful. He restored 
tranquillity to the provinces, chastised the invaders, restored the 
strongholds on the Rhenish frontier, and making Lutetia, the mo- 
dern Paris, his capital, enlarged and beautified that city, and laid 
the foundations of its future eminence. Constantius became 
jealous of his reputation, and required him to despatch four of his 
legions to the Persian frontier. The soldiers refused to be detached 
from the command of their favourite captain, and insisted, it is saidt 
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tcahdard against the legitimate emperor. Constantius was at An- 
tioch, where he was about to take the field against his enemies in 
the East. Julian penetrated the south of Germany, advancing in a 
direct line to the Danube and towards Constantinople. He was 
aheady received with acclamations in the Eastern capital before the 

„ , emperor had become aware of his approach. But Con- 
a.d.861. ^ X 1. 

stantius, though still in ^middle age, was worn out by 

cares and labours, and died in Cilicia, on his way to confront his 

rival. Julian was accepted in every quarter as his successor. 

Julian had never set foot in Rome. He now crossed the 
Bosporus, nor did he again visit Europe. His brief but eventful 
career of empire belongs entirely to Eastern history, and must not 
long detain us. He repaired at once to Antioch, and occupied him- 
self in preparing for the invasion of Persia. There he cultivated 
the intimacy of the Pagan men of letters, and especially of the 
Sophist Libanius, the most consummate rhetorician of the schools. 
He quickly threw off the profession of Christianity, which he had 
for some time worn but loosely. The people of Antioch, though 
vain and frivolous in their life and habits, were, it seems, nominally 
Christians, and resented his apostasy, which was rendered still 
more unpalatable to them by his affectation of austere and even 
cynical manners. Julian appeared among them as a Pagan puritan, 
who pretended to revive the creed of antiquity by resorting to the 
practice of severe self-denial. He professed, indeed, to combine the 
ideas of the highest philosophy with the rites and ceremonies of the 
most vulgar idolatry. His inward belief might be the sage theo- 
sophy of Plato or Zeno, but he exacted and in his own person exer- 
cised the devotions and sacrifices which were required of the 
blindest votaries of Jupiter and Apollo, Wherever he went the 
country was ransacked for victims. Once more the epigram was 
current which had bden already applied to the ceremonial revival of 
M. Aurelius, and before him to that of Augustus, in which the 
cattle were made to exclaim, ‘ Long life to Csesar I but if he lives 
we must perish!* The expedition which Julian led against 
the Persians was a brilliant advance. He floated Muth a vast ar- 
mament down the Euphrates to Circesium, crossed over from thence 
to Ctesiphon with a powerful army, and awaited the arrival of aid 
from Armenia to besiege that capital. Disappointed of these suc- 
cours, he nevertheless penetrated into the interior of Persia ; but he 
was betrayed by the natives of whom he had taken counsel : and 
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iBapcK^ ftdopli^ the i^daoB of the Parthians before ium, xe^ftnedvto 
commit h^aelf to a general engagement. At lasti wh^ tha 
advancing host were now almost exhausted, the Persian . forcea 
assailed them in the rear, and Julian, whose constancy and valour 
had been remarkable throughout, was himself slain in pursuit of 
the enemy whom he had already resolutely repulsed. Tho Kon^ 
army escaped under the command of Jovian, an officer whom they 
had chosen for their emperor 09 the field of battle. But 
they could claim no victory, nor would their new leader 
have sacrificed the aittle in thanksgiving, for Jovian was a Christ 
tian. The imperial a[)Osta8y had triumphed for two years only, 
and, as every Christian held, had been signally punished. 

The history of liorae has now become little else than the history 
of the progress of Christianity. To this progress the apostasy of 
Julian gave, indeed, a transient check; but it was succeeded by an 
era of more vigorous advance than ever. The religious policy of 
Constantine had been marked by singular, perhaps unexampled 
moderation. The enthusiasm of the chief who led a small minority 
of his subjects to combat against overwhelming numbers for the 
sake of a religious idea, and who acknowledged that his triumph was 
achieved through the power of the religious principles he invoked, 
was certainly genuine. The edict by which he established the 
toleration of Christianity, and placed it on an equality with the 
ancient beliefs of his countrymen, was assuredly not the measure of 
a man who was himself indifferent to all creeds. Nor did Con- 
stantine hesitate to avow himself a believer in Christ, and to accept 
as such, though with every profession of personal humility, the 
place of protector or patron of the faith. Yet he refrained scru- 
pulously from putting himself in a position of hostility to Paganism. 
He neither closed nor overthrew the temples of their idols. He 
sanctioned no spoliation of their property. While he favoured the 
Christians, and attached them by prefeience fo his own person, he 
did not exclude their opponents from the public service. He 
refrained even from cutting himself off from Pagan communion, still 
allowing his name to be associated on his coins with the customary 
Pagan symbols (even the labarum which figures on his medals 
is placed in the hands of a Pagan Victory), still occupying the 
post of Sovereign Pontif of the old Koman religion ; it was 
not till the crisis of his last sickness that he suffered the rite of 
baptism to be administered to him, and thus prepared himself for 
death by the express assumption of communion with the Church. 
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JOlie S^te of Eome, wLich remained for the most part unshaken in its 
the old religion, refused to the last to regard him as alto-^ 
gether an apostate, and enrolled him, with the sanction, no doubt^ 
of his Christian successors, among the divinities of Olympus. Con- 
stantine, the first Christian emperor, was declared a god like CfiBsar 
tl^ atheist and Aurelius the philosopher before him. 

Doubtless Constantine was politic as well as zealous, and he con-* 
tinned to' the last to balance the support of the Pagans against that of 
the Christians, and refrain from breaking with either. While, in- 
deed, he seemed content with maintaining an outward show of 
equality between the two faiths, he was well aware that circumstances 
were working strongly in favour of the younger. The exemption he 
Accorded to the Christian priesthood from the charges of municipal 
office was the same which had been long granted to the Pagan 
ministers. But the Pagan priesthood had at the same time been 
Durdened with other expenses incident to their office, ;3uch as the 
exhibition of public shows, which might be fairly set off against 
such an indulgence. To the Christians, on the other hand, this 
exemption was a sheer gain, and no doubt acted powerfully hi at- 
tracting candidates for their ministry. Again, the stringent laws 
which Consfcintine enacted against the practice of divination by 
magic did not profess to interfere w’ith the legitimate worship of the 
Pagan divinities; but, in point of fact, the Pa^an worship was so 
closely connected with magical arts and incantations, that it could 
not fail to suffer from such legislation both in security and authority 
with the multitude. An aruspex, who might be burnt alive for per- 
forming in a private mansion the mysterious rites which were still 
sanctioned as a part of his public functions, was no longer likely to 
laugh, as of old, when he met his fellow, while the laugh of the 
j)opulace might be easily raised against him. It may be added that 
the restrictions which the Christian emperor placed in accordance 
with a true religious iSfcntiment upon the prevalent debauchery of the 
period, atJected some of the Pagan institutions while it left their 
rivals unscathed. Constantine boldly closed the temples of Venus 
and other Pagan divinities, which had become recognised as places 
of public licentiousness ; but the mere fact of his closing a temple at 
all, which no emperor before him had cared or ventured to do, 
struck, the Pagans with a presentiment that their whole system was 
doomed to dissolution. The hopes of the Christians were raised 
in proportion. They became more and more impatient for the 
triumph which seemed so surely approaching. 
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There can be no dotibt, howerer, that in the West, and eepedU. 
ally at Rome itself, the adherents of the new'^faith were still in «; 
imall minority; Both Constantine and his next successors continued' 
to act on this conviction. Doubtless they might trust in the long 
run to the natural vigour of the younger system, as well as to their 
assurance of its intrinsic truth, for the speedy reversal of this dil*" 
parity in numbers. But two special circumstances continued to 
impede the progress of Christifyiity. The witltdrawal of the em- 
perors from Koine threw the prestige of authority into the hands 
the Senate and nobles, and among this class, which represented the 
oldest blood as well as the historical traditions of the city, adherence 
to Paganism was almost universal. Paganism was now the fashion 
at Rome, and the fashions at Rome still exercised a powerful 
ence upon society in the West. The greatest names at Rome were 
those of consuls and senators, of Sophists and orators, who continued 
to encourage one another in tlieir addiction to the ancient ceremonies, 
and with all the more zest, perhaps, as they knew that their sove-* 
reigns disliked and repudiated them. It was rarely that the Chris- 
tians could boast the conversion of some leader of Roman fashion ; 
and when such an event occurred they chanted their victory in no 
measured tones, and animated themselves with new hopes of the 
triumph so long withheld from them. 

Such an instance occurred in the case of a famous rhetorician 
named Viotorinus, who towards the end of the reign of Constantius 
w-as celebrated at Rome as the most powerful defender of the ancient 
ideas. Not, indeed, that he took the gods of Olympus under his 
special patronage, but rather the foreign divinities of Egypt, who 
had very commonly superseded them in the favour of the populace, 
Victorinus was himself a native of Africa. It was by the teaching 
of foreigners that these foreign superstitions were always most 
powerfully recommended. The orator was received with general 
acclamations. He was honoured with the title of ‘ Clarissimus,* 
the name by which the senators were legitimately distinguished. 
His statue was erected in the forum of Trajan among the most illus- 
trious citizens of the later empire. But Victorinus, in the midst of 
these applauses, felt a doubt as to his position. His friend Sirapli- 
cianus, had combined the study of Plato with a profession of Chris* 
tian belief, and persuaded him that the truths of the Gospel were to 
be reached through the teaching of the highest philosophy. For a 
time Victorinus was content to retain his new convictions in secrete 
He could not all at once relinquish the advantages derived from 
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tiw ^vour of the Pagan admirera who crowded round him. Sim- 
piicianuB pressed him to make his profession publicly in the ohurch. 

* Why in the church ? * he faintly remonstrated, ‘ Do the walls 
make the Churdi of Christ ? ’ But the Christian urged him again 
and again. His feeble defence broke down, and he consented to be 
etVrOllcd among the number of catechumens. At last it was an- 
nounced that on a certain day the great champion of Paganism was 
solemnly to afhrm his faith in the divine Saviour before the face of 
the people. Multitudes flocked to hear him, in dismay or doubt. It 
was not till he actually appeared and was recognised, and his name 
shouted aloud by the crowd of witnesses, that Home could believe in 
so signal a conversion. Such instances were at this time rare, but 
when they occurred they formed a crisis in the struggle of the rival 
religions. It might rei^uire the apostasy of a Julian to redress the 
balance for a moment. 

But the progress of Christianity was further impeded by the 
dissensions of the Christians among themselves Almost from the 
first the pure truth of the Gospel had been assailed and perverted 
by the fancies of its ardent believers. It was impossime that a 
society coiiected from every clime and nation, and bred under every 
diversity of temper and training, could continue stedfast in the in- 
terpretation of the oracles delivered by its first preachers. Even 
in its earliest struggles, and amidst the trials’ of persecution, its 
moral influence had been marred by the prevalence of speculative 
heresies. But when persecution ceased and a sense of security had 
succeeded, the Church was more distracted than ever. We have 
already noticed the precise and scrupulous Donatists, who insisted 
upon tightening the bonds of discipline, and tore the Church 
asunder under pretence of binding it more closely together. The 
heresy of the Arians affected doctrine. There was no point on which 
the Church was more sensitive than one that touched upon the nature 
of the Godhead. Between the orthodox and the Arians there could 
be no peace. Many, indeed, were the attempts that were made in 
successive Councils to reconcile the irreconcileable divergence of 
principle which underlay the discussion. The orthodox felt that the 
idea of the divine unity was at stake, and the facility with which 
the new interpretation of the Gospel was received, the favour it 
encountered with successive emperors, embittered the feelings of its 
faithful opponents, and made the quarrels the Christians a scandal 
in the eyes of their adversaries. ‘ No beasts of the field/ it was 
remarked by them, ‘ are so fierce against one another as the Chris- 
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(vans against the Christians.* The Arians, howe-^er, proved 
selyes mor^ successful than the orthodox in tlie nominal conTOrsiofi 
of the barbarian tribes hovering on the frontier which early received 
from them a thin varnish of Christianity ; but the more tboughtfol 
of the Pagans were inclined to regard this system as a spurious 
reproduction of their own theosophy, and were led to despise rather 
than to admire the counterfeit. The general upshot of the contro- 
versy probably was to spread, very widely a spirit of religious 
indifference, and to reduce the living controversy of the day to a dry 
question of words or ceremonies. 

Meanwhile Paganism at Rome continued to rear her head with 
little abatement of external splendour. A casual observer might 
hardly conjecture how much was holloAV beneath the surface. Not- 
withstanding some expressions of a contrary import which occur in 
the writings of the period, it seems to be proved convincingly 
that under .Constantius the temples w’ere still left open, nor were 
their estates as yet confiscated. The sacrifices were not disused, there 
was no proscription of the priesthoods. On looking below the sur- 
face it might be observed, indeed, that with the general decline of 
wealth and energy the temples fell into disrepair, their property 
dwindled away, the prodigality of offerings and ceremonies was cur- 
tailed ; the priesthood with its attendant expenses was regarded as a 
nurden rather thaif an honour. The Pagans were apt to imagine 
that this decline w^as the direct effect of prohibition ; the Christiana 
more justly ascribed it to natural decay aud decrepitude ; but at 
Rome at least it does not seem, in any case, to mark a distinct ad- 
vance in Christianity. It wras not till the Church became more 
united in herself that she was enabled to enter bodily upon the 
abandoned inheritance of her predecessors. 

Such were the circumstances under which the apostate emperor 
resolved to strike a blow for the recovery of the ancient faith. 
Naturally sensitive and enthusiastic, his geniift was inflamed by the 
study of the ancient creeds and philosophies which his guardians 
had incautiously allowed him. He had learnt to combine, after the 
fashion of the eclectic Paganism of the day, the legends of the 
Homeric mythology with the moral and spiritual theories of the 
schools ; he could prostrate himself before the image of Jupiter or 
Apollo as the concrete representatives of actual beings which were 
themselves in their turn only the representatives of abstract ideas. 
He became early imbued with a strong repulsion from Christi- 
anity, which presented itself to him as the religion of the court, and 
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Reformed aocordingly with many and gross corruptiona, and still 
more as the religion of the tyrant who had been the pejrsecutor of 
his family and the murderer of his only brother. It was almost 
inevitable that Julian should imbibe a mortal * hatred of the creed 
which Constantins had disgraced with so much of cruelty and of 
personal depravity. Not in Julian only but in other Pagans of this 
period we can trade a suppressed disgust at the moral inconsistencies 
which disfigured the progress of the rival faith, and which were, 
as usual, most conspicuous in the highest places both of the Church 
and of the State. 

While, however, we allow the excuse which may be pleaded for 
Julian's lapse in religion, we must remark, in justice to the creed hd 
repudiated, that it was he, and not his Christian opponents, that set 
the example of repression and persecution. To the end of the reign 
of Constantins, and even later, it cannot be truly said of the Christian 
rulers that they employed forcible means for the advancement of 
their faith. The authorities which have been sometimes alleged to 
the contrary may be met by counter-statements which seem on the 
whole convincing. But the religious policy of Julian admits of no 
such fevourable extenuation. Not that he followed the barbarous 
examples of the persecutors of old in devoting the believers to the 
sword, the fire, and the lions. The Christians were now far too 
considerable to be so treated. The temper o£ \he times was more 
humane ; the feelings of the Pagans towards them had softened on 
more familiar acquaintance. Nor was Julian himself, it may be 
added, inclined by nature to cruelty or violence He did not even 
adopt the milder injustice of closing the Christian churches, or con- 
fiscating their endowments. He employed a subtler method of repres- 
sion, and one which, if his life had been prolonged, might possibly 
have inflicted a severer blow upon the faith, and retarded its pro- 
gress more effectually. It was much to his honour that he rather 
exerted himself to wi*ite down the religion of the Galileans, as he 
contemptuously called the Christians, thinking to brand them with 
ignominy in the eyes of the Greeks and Romans by noting their 
obscure provincial origin. But they had outlived the obloquy of 
the Cross, and neither his arguments nor his ridicule would have 
much availed him. He took at last the harsher step of shutting 
the schools and colleges against them, forbidding them to exercise 
the function of Sophists or teachers, and so degrading them in the 
eyes of the learned and literary classes of his subjects^ He over- 
rated, perhaps, in his pedantry the amount of this deigradation in th^ 
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d/es of the multitude. He forgot un doubted Jj ^^hat the Gdape} had^ 
been first preached and widely disseminated by preachers with Jittie 
tincture of secular knowledge. As it had been before so, we may 
well believe, would it have been again; but we can conceive that 
the interdiction of literature to the believers at this juncture would 
have been a serious though certainly not a fatal blow had it b^n 
long continued. At all events, we may remark with interest how 
Strong the spirit of letters was^ now among them. Forbidden to 
study or lecture upon Homer and -dEschylus, they turned the 
Scriptures into Greek hexameters and iambics, and persisted in the 
cultivation of taste and imagination with no little success even under 
these adverse circumstances. 

Julian made yet another effort to refute the pretensions of his 
adversaries. The Christians pointed to the destruction of the Temple 
of Jerusalem as a standing evidence to the truth of their Master's 
prophecy, a^d declared that the sentence once executed upon it was 
final and irreversible. The Temple had never been rebuilt. It 
never should, it never could, be rebuilt. Upon this issue they were 
prepared*to stake the truth of their religion. Julian determined to 
test it. In the plenitude of his secular power he gave orders to 
rebuild the Temple. He sent a body of woi kmen to excavate the 
ruins which still cumbered the site, and to lay his new foundations- 
The work was proceeding vigorously when, according to the account we 
have received even from a Pagan historian, the men were interrupted 
and utterly discomfited by a violent conviilsion of the earth, with 
fire and smoke and sulphureous exhalations. The Christians exult- 
ingly claimed it for a miracle. The Pagans themselves seem to have 
been awed and dismayed by it. Even Julian had, perliaps, bis mis- 
givings ; at least he made no further attempt to prosecute his ven- 
turous defiance. The circumstance has been readily accounted 
for by natural causes ; but it would be weakness in a Christian to 
shut his eyes to the Providence which arrested the enemy of Christ 
and baffled his machinations, at a moment when the faith of multi- 
tudes was no doubt trembling in the balance. 

Another mode, in which the apostate undertook to combat the 
enemy is perhaps more curious than any of these. He attempted 
not only a ceremonial but a moral revival of Paganism itself. Other 
champions before him, such as Augustus and Domitian, had made 
an effort to restore the temples, the sacrifices, and the ritual usages 
of the ancient faith. But no emperor, no lawgiver, no philosopher 
had conceived the idea of breathing a moral spirit into the juggling 
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^ th^ "Ipriestkood. Many kinga and many sagaji imcient ^orld 
\ad proclaimed mofe or less enlightened principles of morality ; but 
in these movements the priests as such had taken, it would seem, no 
part whatever. The gods of Olympus had never been represented 
as models of the social virtues. The worship of such gods had never 
been illustrated by moral precepts. The graces of justice, humanly, 
and mercy were no more enforced in the service of the temples than 
those of purity and godly living. But Julian had profited by the 
principles of the religion he so unfortunately opposed. He felt the 
disadvantage at which Paganism stood in its contest with a system 
which declared that a true faith must be shown by good deeds. He 
did not shrink from urging the Pagans to take the Christians as an 
example in moral conduct, and emulate them in works of charity, 
while they excelled them, as he proclaimed, in genuine piety. It 
speaks well both for the head and the heart of the most honest 
worshipper the idols could ever boast, that he specially enjoined the 
foundation of hospitals for the care of the sick, an institution which 
at least on any large and notable scale seems to have been absolutely 
unknown in Pagan society. 

It was natural perhaps for the Christians to heap obloquy upon 
the name of the ‘ apostate * whose genius they could not appreciate, 
and from whom they had encountered a check and an affront. It is 
important, however, to observe how imperfect wan the sympathy with 
their patron which even the Pagans generally entertained. They did 
not fidl, indeed, to do justice to the ability of h'is government, both 
in peace and war, and to the grandeur of the designs he conceived 
and partly executed, though cut off before middle life. But upon 
his attempt to revive the ceremonial of their faith they looked with 
undisguised contempt. The Christians had resented the slackness of 
Constantine, and were inclined to attribute his remissness in enforc- 
ing the true faith at the point of the sword to his imputed leaning 
towards the Arian heiesy ; but the Pagans, on the contrary, mocked 
at Julian for the very zeal and enthusiasm he manifested in their 
cause. The fact was that the philosophers or Sophists of the day, 
while professing themselves votaries of the ancient religion, had no 
regard either for its ritual or for its doctrines, and took but a languid 
interest in its traditions ; while even among its blinder adherents the 
routine of rites and sacrifices had become burdensome, and was 
practically evaded to the utmost. A story is told of Julian’s disgust 
when lie found that the hecatombs which should have been lavished 
on one of the noblest shrines in Asia had dwindled to the offering of 
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006 palt^ gooAe, and that ^ jbest who miido aaerifiee wm'' 
hitn^elf insensible to the degroctiaon of his patron deity* It is e¥i-« 
dent that Paganism as a dogma^ and a ritual system vas rapidly ^ 
d]^ing out, and that the tolerating which Constandne had accoided 
to4t was effectually advancing the interests of the rival faith. The 
Bubstantial advance of Christiani^ under this equal treatment^ ii^^ 
peded though it was by many internal hindrances, bears striking 
tc6timoi;)y to the force of justice in the cause of truth. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 

tSaccession ot Jovian — Abandonment of the provinces beyond the Tigris— 
Succession of Valentinian I. in the West and Valens in the East — Final 
division of the empire — State of religion and progress of Christianity at 
Kome — Contest for the bishopric of Rome — Triumph of Damasns — Suc- 
cession of Cratian in the West and association with him of Valentinian II. 
— Influence of Ambrosius, bishop of Milan — The statue of Victory removed 
'firom the Senate-house — Rival orations of Symmachus and Ambrosius — 
Death of Valens and appointment of Theodosius I. in the East — Revolt of 
Haximus and death of Gratian. — (a.d. 368-388.) 

The general indiflference to the great religious question of the day 
is marked by the content with which the soldiers of Julian, who had 
been invited to attend the daily sacrifices of their late commander, 
now followed the Christian standard of the labarum under which 
Jovian conducted his retreat. The army, indeed, was too much 
distressed by the hardships it had to undergo to think of anything 
hut its own safety. The unarmed population of the East was dis- 
mayed at the surrender of the strong fortress of Nisibis, together 
with all claim that might yet survive to the provinces beyond 
the Tigris, and the renunciation of alliance with Armenia. The 
people of Antioch felt themselves once more exposed to the assault 
of the Persians, who had already so olten threatened them. But tlie 
line of the Euphrates constituted a good frontier for the defence of 
the empire ; nor, indeed, did Sapor venture to demand the cession of 
tBfe broad and fertile plain of Mesopotamia, which still remained a 
portion of the Roman dominions. Jovian, the elect of the army, 
seems to have been a man of some conduct and ability ; but his 
reign, which lasted no more than seven months, was too short to put 
his qualities fully to the test. T^ile professing himself a Christian 
and an orthodox believer, he maintained the principle of relirioiia 
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Aiinalitywith the heretics as the Pagans; and while he rein- 

stated Al^hanasius m his episcopal authority he seems to have exhi* 
4j> SS4 intolerance tow^ds the Arians. He fell sick and 

died in his progress towards Constantinople. In Rome, ho 
long abandoned by its emperors, the situation of parties remained 
altogether unchanged. 

’ The ministers or officers who attended on the late emperor’s 
progress' again offered the diadem to a chief of their own selection. 
It was refused by Sallustius, but ‘accepted by Valentinian, a P^n- 
nonian soldier of low origin but distinguished prowess. This suc- 
cessful adventurer was, indeed, a mere soldier, devoid of any 
tincture of letters; but he brought to the throne the habits of a 
strict disciplinarian, and he carried on the civil government in 
the same spirit and with the same success with which he had led 
the legions to victory in Africa and Britain. Ilis first act on 
arriving at Constantinople was to divide the powers he had acquired 
between himself and his brother Valens, assuming for his own 
share the government of the Western provinces. The arrange- 
ment thus effected for the third time was final. The empires of the 
East and the West were never again united. Valentinian, on 
quitting the East, took up his residence at first at Milan, nor does 
it appear that he ever visited his ancient capital. Indeed, almost 
the whole of his reign was occupied with military operations on the 
northern frontiers. The borders of Gaul were again infested by the 
Allemanni. The emperor repaired to Treves, and from thenco 
directed the strengthening of the fortresses on the Rhine, and 
engaged in person in many battles with the hordes of invaders. His 
courage and activity were in full request; though of tea victorious, 
he was never able to inflict a decisive blow upon his irrepressible 
enemies. His personal energy and conduct in the administration of 
affairs were repeatedly thwarted by the corruption of the officers 
whom he was oblig^ to employ ; and the severity with which it 
was necessary to punish them has branded him with an imputation 
of cruelty beyond his deserts. Few or none of the later emperors 
have left a higher character for vigour, capacity, and justice. He 
associated with himself his son Gratian while yet an infant, and so 
bred him up that he might be fit to assume the government on his 
A D 875 decease. He repressed the assaults of the barbarians 
and the jealousies of his own officers through a reign of 
twelve years ; but he died, in the> prosecution of his last campaign 
on the Danube, from the effect, it is said, of a casual access of uncon- 
trollable passion. 
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The Pagans at Romo sullenly accepted tife *teverse which had 
befallen their religion. It is probable, indeed, that the attempted 
revival under Julian had been little felt in the West. The Chris- 
tians continued to encroach upon their adversiiries, and to evince 
their superior zeal and activity. The reign of Valentinian is l^pt 
wanting, indeed, in monuments which attest the countenance tlie 
orthodox Christian erapercr still bestowed upon the Pagan rites and 
usages. The priesth<»odft of the 'ancient cults were still sought by 
persons of distinction ; altars and even temples were from time to 
time erected to the anc'ent divinities ; the emperor still continued to 
affect the style of Sovereign Pontiff, though this, it would seem, was 
now regarded as an empty title, and was no longer connected with 
the offer of sacrifices to the idols in the Capitol. Indeed, we must 
consider the maintenance of the Pagan services as little more than a 
form, though the multitude clung not the less pertinaciously to it on 
that account^ They retained a superstitious dread of the omission 
of external ceremonies long after they had ceased to attach to them 
any intelligent belief. The real belief of the age was fixed, in fact, 
on sorcery and magic. But these idle fancies had no historical or 
ceremonial basis, and the emperor, who especially dreaded them, did 
not scruple to denounce and persecute them. Julian, while he flat- 
tered and caressed the ancient religions, was unsparing in his attacks 
upon magic, though, indeed, like many emperors before liim, he did 
not refrain from consulting the magicians on his own account. Val- 
entinian was not less opposed to this prevailing form of superstition, 
and the Paganism of the day was so closely mixed up with it that in 
his prosecution of the one he may liave seemed to abandon in some 
degree the impartiality he professed in regard to the other. 

On the whole, however, the Pagans had little or no ground to 
complain of his policy towards them. If the Christians continued to 
advance even at the centre of the ancient religion, within the j)re- 
cincts which were most closely surrounded by 511 its outward shows 
of pomp and power, this was mainly owing to the vigour and energy 
with which they exerted themselves. We can hardly venture to 
trace their success to the genuine spirit of the religion they pro- 
fessed. They won their way at this period not by lowliness and 
meekness, and other graces which had glorified the professors of 
the faith in purer times. The office of bishop of Rome, which 
in the absence of the chief secular authority had assumed no 
mean secular importance, had become an object of ccntentmua 
rivalry, and was sought by all the artifioe and violence which had 
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fbamxly disgraced the competition for the consulship. The emperore 
Wi long since curbed the civil ambition of the Homan nobles by 
the direct appointment of the chief officers of the state. But they 
had taken no such precaution with regard to the Christian hierarchy. 
On the death of l^e bishop or pope Liberius, in the year 366, the 
struggle ior the succession broke out into popular violence, and 
resulted in a sanguinary contest. It is not in the chronicles of the 
Church only that the fatal rivalry of Damasus and Ursicinus is set 
forth. The heathen historian of the period narrates the event in the 
same spirit with which Livy described so many ages before the civil 
strife of consuls and tribunes. The prize, he says, was magnificent ; 
it conferred wealth and splendour; it gained the devotion of women 
of the highest rank ; it placed the fortunate aspirant at the pinnacle 
of fashion as well as of luxury. The election was in the hands of 
the whole multitude of believers; but the rules under which it 
was conducted were perhaps but imperfectly determined. Each of 
the rivals claimed a legal triumph ; the actual victory remained with 
Damasus, who has been recognised as legitimate Pope by ecclesi- 
astical tradition ; but^ in fact, the quarrel seemvS to have been decided 
by arms; and all accounts agree that such was the tumult, so nume- 
r(»us and so furious the combatants on either side, that the prefect Of 
the city confessed himself unable to maintain the pieace between 
them, and was obliged to retire in confusion without the walls. The 
riot lasted apparently for several days, and spread from quarter to 
quarter. In one Christian church, and on a single day, as many as 
a hundred and sixty persons were reported to have been killed. 
Damasus gained the upper hand ; but Ursicinus returned again and 
again to the fray. But the first, it is maliciously said, was the 
favourite with the ladies of Rome, and remained finally in posses- 
sion. The force of female influence was at least a new feature in 
the contests of the Roman democracy. 

The episcopal chair of Rome was now indeed a prize which 
might too easily excite the cupidity of any ecclesiastic in whom the 
true principles of the faith had not extinguished all temporal ambi- 
tion. The separation of the East and West had tended to exalt the 
religious dignity of the ancient capital as much as it had abased its 
secular authority. The great Eastern patriarchates of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem had all held themselves equal or supe- 
rior .Jp Rome. The General Councils of the Church, which had 
defined the faith at Nicfea and Constantinople, had been composed 
Almost wholly of Orientals. But the bishop of Rome, though held 
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in little account beyond the JEgean or the Adriatic, reigne(| supreme 
in the veneration of the Western believers. There was no chiitch 
in Gaul or Spain* none other even in Italy, that could boast to have 
been founded by an Apostle. Milan, the imperial capital, wae 
merely a military fortress, to which the emperor resorted for his 
own personal security, but Rome was still paramount throughout 
the West as the centre of ideas and letters. The most cultivated 
and the most learned of the Pagans still congregated in the ancient 
metropolis of the Pagan world, and were supported by vast multi- 
tudes, probably a large proportion of the whole population, and 
whatever remained of the wealth, pomp, and ceremony which had 
made the worship of the idols glorious. Accordingly Rome was a 
worthy arena for the condict between the opposing religions, and- 
afforded scope for all the zeal and talents which the Christians could 
devote to it. The head of the church militant at Rome might be 
likened to an imperator in the field, requiring the implicit obe- 
dience of all his soldiers in their several capacities, of ihe priests 
who regularly ministered in sacred things to their respective congre- 
, gations, of their regular army of devotees, ascetics, and monks who 
made incursions into the ranks of the enemy, of the learned ecclesi- 
astics who engaged in single combat with the picked champions of 
the ancient philosophies. The organisation of the Church was 
steadily and promptly advancing; and to Rome, as the centre of 
discipline, the mother of the camps, the eyes of the faithful were 
constantly turned ; the bishop of Koine became more than an ordi- 
nary leader ; he w^as the general- in chief of the whole spiritual 
armament. The term papa or pope, derived from the East, and 
applied there to an} spiritual father of the people, was soon attached 
and confined to him by the Latin Church, as a title of superior 
honour and authority. He assumed and gradually enforced a 
special jurisdiction over the other bishops of Italy, which were 
known by the name of Suburbicarian, from •their relation to hia 
metropolitan city. He was not, indeed, yet conscious of the splendid 
destiny which awaited him. He put forth no historical claims to 
power or even to precedence;, nor did he feel the mortification to 
which he would have been exposed had he done so, by the rebuffs he 
might have experienced from other bishops of greater ability and 
influence than himself. But it may be allowed that the civil emi- 
nence of the popes of Rome first dates from the notable eleG||pn of 
the ambitious Damasus. 

Meanwhile the Pagans watched the advance of Uie hosdle 
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churoh with sulleiv vexation veiled under an appearance of lofty 
disdain. They did not condescend to argue with its votaries, and the 
time had gone by wlien they could attempt to repress th^m by force. 
They still flattered themselves with the proud conviction that the 
greatness of the empire was the special gift of the gods of the 
eihpire. They CQuld not perceive or refused to acknowledge any 
diminution as yet in that greatness. Rome herself was as magnifi- 
cent as ever ; and removed as she now was from the real centres of 
political action, she was less able to observe her own decline in 
political vigour, however apparent it might be at Milan or Constan- 
tinople, at Treves or at Antioch. The most conspicuous leaders of the 
old Roman sentiment at this period were two senators of learning 
and refinement. The one bore the name of Vettiiis Prjetextatus, and 
we may infer that he was of genuine Roman birth and origin. 
He had served public offices abroad, and had been proconsul of 
Achaia. But his residence was principally confined to the city, 
where he enjoyed the greatest consideration as a philosopher, as w'ell 
as the highest dignities of the priesthood. He had been initiated 
alike into the solemn mysteries of Ceres, of Cybele, of Astarte, and 
of Mithras. An inscription still extant records the various sacred 
functions he had performed, and the honourable titles he had thence 
acquired, in which, it seems, bis wife was also associated. He had 
consecrated twelve statues in the Capitol to thh guardian deities of 
Rome, and it was in Rome herself, the divine object of the divine 
care, that all his religion and all his j)hilosophy centred. A second 
chief among the pagans- was Symmachus, who was especially cele- 
brated as an orator. He became prefect of Rome, and had gained 
the admiration of the people by the boldness with which he resisted 
the imposition of fresh taxes upon them. The position of these 
eminent men towards Christianity was plainly defined by an occur- 
rence soon to be related in which they were required to take a 
distinguished part. « 

On the premature decease of Valenti nian the empire of the West 
was im[>erilled by the prospect of family disunion between his two 
eons, Gratian, the elder, born of his first wile Severa, whom he had 
repudiated, who was now in his seventeenth year, and the younger, 
named after himself, the offspring, still a child, of his later and 
favourite consort Justina. Whatever were the intrigues by which 
the courts were agifcited, the army remained loyal to the elder 
claimant. Gratian had been left at Treves, where he discharged 
the imperial functions in which he had been already associated with 
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his father ; and when it became known that •the legions in Galil 
accepted * him the soldiers on the Danube promptly acquiesced. 
The prince himself was of a kindly disposition. While he recalled 
his own mother from the obscurity to which she had been con- 
signed he declared that he would be himself the protector o^his 
infant brother, and invested him at once with the ensigns of power. 
The real authority remained, of course, with the elder son of 
Valentinian, and his marriage* with a granddaughter of the great 
Constantine introduced him formally into the Flavian family, which 
had inherited in the minds of the people the tradition of imperial 
sanctity. Up to' this time the emperors had been successively 
deified after death. They had assumed, as we have seen, the title 
of Sovereign Pontiff. They had allowed themselves to be invested with 
the robe of honour which, above all other tokens, consecrated that 
august office in the eyes of the Pagan multitude. But the Christian 
sentiment was beginning to prevail against the antique tradition. 
Gratian had been placed by his father under the special instructions 
of Ambrose, bishop of Milan, the greatest of the Christian teachers 
of his day, whose election to the see by the vehement acclamations of 
the people had already marked an era in Church history. Gratian 
had learnt to regard his baptismal faith with more than a conven- 
tional respect. He was prepared to act upon it as a matter of 
spiritual conviction. When the envoys of the Senate conveyed to 
him the pontifical robes he decisively refused to wear them. Monu- 
ments, indeed, may be shown on which the title of Pontiff still follows 
this emperor’s name ; but at least he would not dishonour his person 
with the vestments attaching to it*. The distinction he made in his 
own mind may be too subtle for us to appreciate, but to himself and 
hifi contemporaries it was no doubt significant and consistent. We 
may compare it perhaps with the political figment by which our king 
Henry VIII. still retained the title of Defender of the Faith, after 
he had rejected the special dogmas of the faith which he had origi- 
nally defended. 

The Pagans at Rome were no doubt sorely dismayed at this 
rebuff. They could not hope that the ruler who had made so strong 
a declaration of his own belief would long continue to maintain the 
impartiality which had hitherto characterised the actions of the 
Christian emperors before him. They were well aware of the 
increasing strength of the Christian party, and of the pressure which 
it would put upon him. It would be rash, indeed, to conjecture that 
the revolt which eventually broke out against him was fomented by 
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intrigues of tbe Pagans. It is not unlikely, kowever, that tbelr 
diaoontent was then very audibly expressed. When a clijef named 
Msximus rose against him their tnicuJent jest passed, it is said, from 
mouth to mouth : * If Gratian will not be our pontifex maximus, 
Minimus shall soon be our pontifex.” 

But before this crisis arrived the emperor had inflicted another 
and even a more cruel blow on the prejudices of the Pagans at Homo. 
The Curia Julia, erected by the first of the Caesars in the Roman 
Forum, had been commonly used for the meetings of the Senate 
throughout the imperial period. It was distinguished by an altar 
to Victory, which stood before a statue of the goddess who in the 
later ages was most specially regarded as the patron of the city. 
This statue was said to have been taken from the Tarentines, and 
was decorated with the richest ornaments that Augustus had brought 
home from Egypt. At the commencement of each sitting the sena- 
tors "were wont to burn some grains of incense upon this altar, and 
it was before this image that they took their oath of fidelity to the 
emperor. It would seem that Constantins had caused this i^fcatue to 
be removed from the Senate-house ; but at the moment this act had 
caused little excitement . the Pagans may have felt more secure in 
their position, or the known impartiality of the emperor disarmed 
their resentment. On the accession, however, of Julian the 
cherished idol had been promptly restored, and was now regarded 
perhaps with more jealous honour than before. Valentinian had 
continued to respect it. The senators might still regard it as a pledge 
of the eventual triumph of the ancient faith, rendered all the more 
precious to them by the perils which they knew were gathering 
around it. But Gratian, we have seen, would make no such com- 
promise. Even the old Roman Senate, as he was taught to believe 
by his teacher Ambrose, was divided within itself. A minority, no 
doubt, but still a powerful party within its walls, avowed itself 
Christian ; many more, it may be supposed, would soon follow when 
the emperor should take a decided lead. The Christians might 
plausibly urge the hardship of being made partakers in a Pagan 
usage, or even witnesses of it. They demanded no more than 
equality with their opponents ; but to grant this equality would be 
in tact to deal a severe blow to the Pagans. The Senate-house was 
not a tabula rasa on which the contending parties could meet on 
equal terms ; to listen to the complaints of the one was to abolish 
the privilege and trample on the pride of the other. 

Accordingly when the imperial command arrived to remove the 
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altar and the statue from the Curia the Pagans were thorotij^ly 
alarmed and roused to vigorous action. The emperor was quietly 
residing at Milan ; the W estern empire was tranquil , the citizens of 
Home had been long disused to arms, and the leaders of the ancient 
faith counselled no attempt at rebellion or violence. The Christians, 
it may be believed, were more ready to give a blow than to wait^or 
one, and however inferior they might be in numbers, were full of 
spirit and confidence. It was .determined to send a deputation to 
the emperor ; but the Christian senators declared at the same time 
that if the emperor gave it a favourable reception they would them- 
selves secede in a body from the house, and they took care that their 
bishop Damasus should employ the powerful agency of Ambrose in 
their behalf. What might have been the number of these dissen- 
tients it is impossible to say. Prudentius, a rhetorical poet, writing 
twenty years later, says in one place that six hundred senatorial 
families hacj become converts; but in another he can enumerate six 
only. At all events there were enough of them to enable the em- 
peror to, refuse admission to the complainants on the ground that 
tliey did not represent the whole body. The Christians who advised 
him to this course wished perhaps to gain time. Their strength was 
no doubl increasing every day. 

The Pagans, on their side, could not afford delay. When the 
young Valentinian was associated in the empire they made it a pre- 
text for addressing the two rulers together with a second appeal. 
In the year 382 they deputed their great orator Symmachus to plead 
their cause, and the emperoi's consented, requiring only that he 
sliould transmit his argument in writing, and submit it to Ambrose 
for a suitable reply. The discourses of the two opponents are both 
preserved to us ; it does not often happen that the victorious advo- 
cate in a theological controversy suffers the pleading of his adversary, 
even though defeated, to survive. The speeches on both sides are 
undoubtedly interesting, though neither of them may seem, to the 
ideas and taste of our genei*ation, to rise to the height of the gi-eat 
argument before them. We may be assured, however, that we have 
in our hands the threads of reflexion and association which, as a 
matter of fact, attached at the time the great parties of the ancient 
world to their respective creeds. The poetical rhapsody of Pruden 
tius, of a later date, though it presents some literary merits of its own, 
has no such ring of genuine sentiment and passion. Ambrose, as might 
be expected, was successful. The emperors decided that the image 
now removed should not be restored. Their decision was support^^ 
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it is by the chief magistrates of the empire, some of whom seem 
to have suffered themselves to be converted on the occasion. It is 
clear that the common feeling of mankind was slowly gravitating to- 
wards the new religion. The emperors themselves were rather 
following than leading it. 

Y The triumphant career of the great conquering republic had 
been the chief argument for their creed in the mouths of the Pagans. 
It was difficult even yet to persuade the children of Rome that the 
city and the empire were not founded for an eternity of dominion. 
But when the rulers of the state had themselves become Christian, 
and were beginning to exalt the new religion above the old, the 
Pagans might naturally ascribe any disasters that befell them to the 
offence thus given to their ancient divinities. It was fortunate, 
perhaps, for the cause of their opponents that the government of 
Gratian was marked throughout by successful warfare on the fron- 
tiers, and by peace and prosperity within them. By the aid of his 
foreign auxiliaries, and of his Frankish general Mellobaudes, this 
emperor gained some great victories over the Allemanni. ^ Gratian 
himself conducted an army across the Rhine and shared in the 
honours of these successes. The West was already so far divorced 
in sentiment from the East that the great disaster of the’ emperor 

Valens, who was defeated and slain by the Goths near 

A.D. 878. ^ 

Adrianople, was regarded with little* interest at Rome. 
For a moment Gratian might claim the united empire as his own, 
but he was anxious to throw off the increased burden. He trans- 
ferred to his ablest general, Theodosius, the command of the forces 
lie had collected in that quarter, associated him with himself in 
power, and finally placed him upon the throne at Constantinople. 
With the help of the new emperor of the East, and seconded by the 
efforts of his Frankish captains, Bauto and Arbogastes, he effected a 
settlement of affairs on the Danube, by which, indeed, vast regions 
in Maesia and PannQuia were delivered up to the Goths and other 
tribes from the German frontier, and the peace of the whole realm 
and the civilisation of the South secured, as was fondly imagined, for 
a lengthened period. The Roman world was willing to believe that 
its greatness and glory were increased rather than diminished under 
the sway of the first Christian emperor who had had ‘ the courage of 
his convictions,^ and had dared to remove the Image of Victory from 
her shrine in the Roman Senate, 

Gratian seems to have been of a mild and docile temper, easily 
led by the influence of his able counsellor the bishop of Milan. The 
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orthodox Christians may have exaggerated wlm^ they considered his 
mi»rits towards the Church, in representing him as a persecutor both 
of the Pagans on one side and of the heretics on the other. The 
pertinacity with which the Pagan party at Rome continued to appeal 
to him and to Theodosius for the restoration of their favourite iinage 
was due, perhaps, to something more than the loss of the image 
itself. The Christian emperor was, no doubt, gradually appropriat- 
ing the revenues of various tenfples and priestly offices, which were 
filling into disuse and abeyance. The degradation and impoveri^- 
ment of a falling religion were proceeding in their natural course, 
and required no overt and general action of the government. The 
prohibition of legacies to the Vestal Virgins, if truly ascribed to it, 
may have been a special measure dictated by the jealousy of the 
Christians, among whom the profession of celibacy was beginning to 
be held in high honour, and the assumption of the same virtue by 
the Pagana was considered as in a manner insulting. The bitter- 
ness of the Christian apologists against this particular form of Pagan 
tradition is not unworthy of remark. 

‘ Gratian survived the death of Valens and the new partition of 
the empire four or five years only. He had addicted himself to idle 
and unworthy pleasures, associating himself in the sports of the bar- 
barian Alaric, to ^'hom he intrusted the protection of his person, 
devoted to hunting and shooting with the bow and arrow, more like 
a barbarian himself than the descendant of a long line of Roman 
princes. He did not, indeed, indulge in the barbarian vice of intem- 
perance, nor was his conduct to the last sullied by cruelty. Never- 
theless he had forfeited the esteem of his subjects, both Pagan and 
Christian, and he had laid himself bare to the attack of the first adven- 
tTirous rebel. The province of Britain was held by a military force 
which had been long permanently quartered there, and had been 
accustomed to regard itself as in a great degree separate from the 
main body of the army. On a former occasion it had proclaimed, 
and for some years supported, an emperor of its own choice. It had 
recently been strengthened by the exertions of the elder Theodosius, 
who had repressed the inroads of the Caledonians, and placed the 
whole island in a state of defence against the barbarians of the 
North and the Saxon pirates who swarmed along its shores. The 
garrison of Britain had become secure and insolent. It saluted as 
emperor a captain named Maximus, a countryman of the younger 
Theodosius. It may be true that Maximus sought to decline the 
perilous honour, but whatever might be the risk of exercising sove- 
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i^lgHitjry'ilxere could* be little danger of defeat in a revolt against tlie 
weak and unpopular prince who now affected to hold it, ' Gratian, 
who resided for the most part in one of the great cities of Gaul, was 
now at Paris, where Julian had planted an imperial palace. Maxi- 
mus crossed the Channel : the soldiers of Gratian refused to arm 
against him. The luckless emperor fled southward, with the inten- 
tion of joining the forces of Valentinian in Italy, and seeking, 
perhaps, further succour from Theodosius in the East. But he 
suffered himself to be deluded by false hopes, and lingered in the 
neighbourhood of Lyons till he was overtaken by the enemy, seized 
A D 888 from supper, and promptly assassinated. The 

usurpation of Maximus was confirmed by the death of 
Mellobaudes. He could afford to disregard the enmity of the young 
Valentinian, and betook hiniscdf to negotiating with Theodosius. 
The ruler of the East, whether from indifference or policy, took no 
pains to avenge the slaughter of his own benefactor. He was con- 
tent that the murderer of Gratian should reign beyond the Alps, but 
stipulated that Valentinian should be tionfirmed in the sovereignty 
of Italy, Illyricum, and Africa. The Roman world was thus for a 
moment once more divided among a triumvirate of rulers. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 

Theodosius overthrows Maximus and visits Rome — Authority assumed by 
Arbogastes — He murders Valentinian II., and places Eugenius on the 
throne of the West— Last attempt to revive Paganism — Theodosius over- 
comes Eugenius, closes the temples, and suppresses the priesthoods — His 
death, a.d. 395 — The power of the Church as asserted by Ambrose against 
Theodosius — Review of events on the Danube — Irruption of the Goths — 
Death of Valens, a.d. 378 — Arcadius and Honorius emperors, and their 
ministers Rufinus and Stilicho — The Goths under Alaric ravage Greece — 
Stilicho drives them, back — Alaric establishes himself in Illyria — He 
invades Italy — Victories of Stilicho at Pollentia and Verona a.d. 403 — 
Honorius triumphs at Rome — Martyrdom of Telemachus, and suppression 
of the gladiatorial shows — Stilicho overthrows the Gothic chief Radagaesus, 
A.D. 406, and is himself assassinated by order of Honorius. — (a.d. 383-408.) 

While Gratian established his residence at Treves or Paris his 
brother Valentinian took up his abode at Milan. The young man’s 
tender years as well as the natural weakness of his character made 
him the sport of conflicting advisers. His mothei Justina had 
brought him up in the Arian opinions, and claimed for him the 
licence to exercise his faith in the midst of an orthodox city even 
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under the eye of bishop Ambrose, the great chainpion of orthodoxy* 
The contests that ensued in consequence were a scandal to the 
Church ; but they showed conspicuously both the abilities of Am- 
brose, and his power as head of a great Christian congregation. The 
bishop deserved, indeed, some influence at the court of Milan for the 
spirit with which he had conducted the negotiations entrusted tO- 
him, when he was sent to the residence of Maximus in Gaul to deter 
the usurper from further aggression. But his own conduct towards 
his sovereign was, in fact, hardly less aggressive. The arms he 
wielded were spiritual. When the emperor was at last induced to 
require his departure from Milan he arrogantly refused obedience, 
and was enabled, by the support of the popular sentiment, to pro- 
duce an array of pretended miracles, which effectually quelled the 
rising spirit of his youthful sovereign. 

Maximus was himself a Christian. He too had recognised the 
superior fortune of the new faith, and had recently consented to be 
converted. The Pagans, who had been again repulsed on appealing 
to Valentinian for the restoration of their beloved Image, could have 
no better hope from the adversary who was slowly preparing to 
overthrow him. It was not till four years after the death of Gratian 
that the ruler of Gaul ventured to lead an army acrpss the Alps. 
He had lulled Valej^tinian into security, and suddenly appeared at 
the gates of Milan before his attack was anticipated. The young 
emperor and his mother could barely make their escape to Aquileja, 
and from thence set sail for the East and throw themselves upon the 
protection of I'heodosius. By him they were kindly received, and 
aid was promised them ; but the orthodox emperor did not fail to 
urge upon them the duty of relinquishing their offensive tenets, nor 
do they seem to have scrupled to do so. Meanwhile, Italy surren- 
dered to Maximus without a blow, but his courage and capacity 
were not equal to his fortune. Theodosius, who had now taken 
Galla, the sister of Valentinian, for his consorf, conducted the war 
with determined vigour The Huns, the Goths, and the Alani con- 
tended on his side against the Gauls and Germans who sustained 
the throne of the ruler of the West. The Komans themselves looked 
on without concern for either party. Maximus, indeed, had once 
shown himself in Rome, though with what purpose is not apparent. 
Of what he did there we read only that he expressed his displeasure 
at the violence of the Christians, who had demolished a Jewish syna- 
gogue, and whom he required to restore it. It is also said that he 
listened to an harangue of the Pagan orator Symmachus, at which 
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thd Ch^idtians were displeased in their tutn ; but whether he took 
any steps in favour of the old religion is wholly uncertain. He 
seems to have derived no assistance from either party. He had none 
▲ D 889 armed followers to rely upon. He was speedily 

/ ' * defeated by the superior prowess of Theodosius at Siscia, 

on the Save, and when he sought refuge in Aquileia was so hotly 
pursued^ that the enemy entered the gates behind him, seized him 
upon his throne, and handed him over to the executioner. 

The victor remained three years in Italy, and was for that time 
at least the actual ruler of the West as well as of the East. But he 
made no pretensions to the title of emperor beyond the limits of the 
sovereignty already assigned to him, allowing the young Valentinian 
to combine under his sceptre all the re-united provinces which had 
obeyed his father and his brother. Theodosius paid also a visit to 
Rome. He too was greeted with a panegyric by another orator of 
the day, Pacatus Drepanius, an illustrious Pagan, who ^id not hesi- 
tate to call the Christian emperor’s attention to the decorations of the 
Pagan temples even then conspicuous, in which the labour^ of Her- 
cules, the triumph of Bacchus, and the combats of the gods and 
giants were elaborately represented. Theodosius evinced no dis- 
pleasure. We read afterwards of the same Drepanius as proconsul 
of Africa and otherwise distinguished. The visit of Theodosius and 
the young Valentinian to Rome is also celebrated by Claudian, and 
we may be surprised, perhaps, at the freedom with which the Pagan 
poet sings of the ancient mythology, and the honour in which its 
emblems are still held in the ancient capital. 

An officer named Arbogastes served in the legions which pro- 
tected Valentinian in Italy. His valour or his fortune gave him an 
ascendancy over the soldiers. He had held a high command under 
Theodosius, and he gained a victory for his new master against the 
Franks, from which nation he was himself descended. His success 
made him arrogant, and he presumed to recompense his own ser- 
vices without asking the sovereign’s sanction. Valentinian was 
offended, and ventured to degrade him before his courtiers. Arbo- 
gastes proudly declared that it was not from the stripling prince that 
he bad received his promotion, nor to him that he would pay sub- 
mission. He tore the rescript in pieces, and indignantly 
quitted the presence. Theodosius, it may be presumed, 
had now departed from Italy. Valentinian knew not how to enforce 
his hasty decree, and Arbogastes, while retaining his position, 
speedily seized an opportunity to have him assassinated. 
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Our Blender records afford us no means of judging of the cha-^ 
racter of the Frankish chief into whose hands the empire of the West 
now seemed naturally to fall. We cannot conjecture why he declined 
to seize, though a Frank and a barbarian, a prize which had been 
coveted and held by many adventurers of similar origin before him. 
So it was, however, that Arbogastes preferred to confer the sofh- 
reignty rather than to keep it. He chose for the high but empty 
dignity a man who is described as a grammarian, and styled the 
chief secretary of tlie imperial household. His name was Eugenius. 
He is said to have been of elegant manners as well as of learning 
and eloquence, and he was recommended to Arbogastes by the 
friendship of the general Ricomer on the one hand, and of the orator 
Symmachus on the other. Doubtless the crafty Frank meant to 
retain the real power in his own hands. The only circumstance 
which attaches any interest to this vulgar arrangement is the profes- 
sion of Pagi^nism made by the new emperor, the last Pagan who 
occupied either the Western throne or the Eastern. Arbogastes 
himself iei said to have been inclined to the ancient superstition. 
Symmachus was ardently devoted to it. The Pagans seem for a 
moment to have recovered their courage, and to have entered into a 
conspiracy to grasp at their lost honours. A sudden revival of the 
ancient usages w^as now conspicuous throughout Italy. The temples 
were reopened, and crowded with fanatical w'Drshippers. The sacri- 
fices were redoubled. Pontiffs, augurs, and Vestal Virgins paraded 
themselves with a pomp which had long fallen into abeyance. The 
Christians were terrified and dismayed. Ambrose himself, who had 
had the courage to pronounce a panegyric on the murdered prince, 
unsullied by a single word in honour of his murderer, now condes- 
cended to soothe and flatter the enemy of his faith. But Eugenius, 
though personally, it is supposed, a philosopher rather than a 
fanatic, was constrained to obey the fanatical demands of his sup- 
porters, and to reinstate the statue of Victory ki its place of honour 
in the Senate-house, though not till he had more than once rejected 
the appeals that were pressed upon him. This restitution was pro- 
V)ably accompanied with the surrender of the estates of the priest** 
hoods which had suffered confiscation, and the question of money 
may ijave counted much both in the urgency of the solicitors and 
the deliberations of the emperor. The victorious party were im- 
moderate in their exultation. Tlie bisliop of Milan was horrified to 
hear them threaten that they would soon turn the chief church of 
his own faithful city into a stable. 
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' The n^urder of Valentinian had excited the lively indignation of 
Theodosiiia, but he was not immediately at leisure to avenge it, 
VThen his preparations for war were at last completed Eugeniusand 
Arbogastes were not unprepared to meet him. They fortified the 
passes of the Julian Alps, and at the same time placed them, as the 
Christians affirmed, under the protection of the image of Jove the 
Thunderer. When the opposing forces encountered, the standards of 
the Western emperor bore the ima^e of Hercules ; the soldiers who 
contended on the side of Theodosius at first gave way, and ascribed 
their defeat to the powerful patronage of the Pagan divinity. But 
gept. 6, Theodosius, firmly trusting in the Labarum, encouraged and 
reassured them, and led them again to a triumphant vic- 
tory. The Christiana in their enthusiasm believed that a miracle 
had been wrought in their behalf ; a preternatural whirlwind had 
blown the darts of the enemy back into their own faces. Eugenius 
himself was captured. The victor taunted him with the impotence 
of his Pagan devices, first overturned his images, and then put him 
to death. Arbogastes fell upon his own sword. The influence of 
Ambrose was well used to prevent the Christians from rising against 
the Pagans, and to engage Theodosius to treat the conquered enemy 
with moderation. The Pagans, however, had chosen the arbitra- 
ment of the sword, and they had forfeited in the eyes of the emperor 
their prescriptive claim to equal toleration. The statue of Victory 
was doubtless again displaced. The suppression of Pagan rites and 
priesthoods, togetlier with the forfeiture of the funds on which 
they depended, followed apace ; the law of sacrifice was abolished ; 
the temples were rapidly closed, but rather through poverty and 
gradual neglect than by any direct legislation. Theodosius had 
expressly prohibited the Pagan worship in the East; but the West 
was less advanced in the new ideas and usages, and he enforced no 
such submission upon the adherents of the ancient cult at Rome. 
Nor can any reliance be placed upon tlie popular story that he 
caused the Senate to put the question between Paganism and Chris- 
tianity to the vote, and that the latter carried it by a large majority. 
Jan. 17, liis death, which took place within six months of the 
Aj). 396. defeat of Eugenius, the common sentiment of the Pagans, 
though, perhaps, with no express decree of the pertinacious Senate, 
conferred on him the honours of divinity. His apotheosis is, indeed, 
commemorated not only in tlie rhetorical strains of the Pagan poet 
Claudian, but in contemporary inscriptions, of less dubious au- 
tliority, still existing. 
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Theodosius has acquired, like Constantine|*]Jie title of ^ Great/ 
and, like Constantine, he has owed it to the favour of the ChristiaaB, 
and to the notable services he performed in their behoof. He was 
no doubt an able general, and throughout his reign he defended the 
Eastern empire against the Goths, and threw himself as a firm 
bamer between those restless assailants and the West. He wa8%lso 
generous and high-minded, far beyond the example of other chiefs 
or sovereigns of his time. The clemency with which he spared the 
people of Antioch, when the dissensions of the sects anaoug them 
impelled them to riot and revolt, has gained for him the warmest 
encomiums. When lie was betrayed into an act of not less signal 
barbarity in the massacre of the rebellious people of Thessalonica, He 
obtained forgiveness and more than forgiveness from his Christian 
admirers for the submission he made to Ambrose, when the bishop 
of Milan boldly forbade him to present himself in the Christian 
church, ^’he penitence of Theodosius has been celebrated in 
rhetoric and painting, and has borne fruit for centuries in the 
Church,, which it first encouraged to dictate its laws to princes. This 
act may suffice to mark an era in our history more plainly than his 
decrees against the Pagans, and his destruction of the temple of 
Serapis at Alexandria. At this point it may be truly said the old 
world comes to an end and the new world commences. 

We must go back, however, at this crisis a few years to the 
definitive establishment of the Goths on the southern bank of the 
Danube, within the limits of the Roman empire. The incursions of 
these strangers during the course of the third century have already 
been noticed. The valour of the Roman armies and the policy of 
the emperors from Diocletian to Theodosius had checked their en- 
croachments for nearly a hundred years; but at the same time 
large numbers of them had been allowed to take up their residence 
within the frontier, and had been employed to assist in repelling the 
invasion of their brethren from beyond it. Meanwhile the Gothic 
nation, extending through the centre of Europe, from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, between the limits of the Dwina and the Dnieper or 
Don, pressed equally upon the Franks and Germans in the West, 
and upon the Roman power in the South and East. They were 
weakened, perhaps, by their own intestine divisions. The Visigoths 
occupied the regions bordering upon the Danube and the Alps ; the 
Ostrogoths roamed more freely over the steppes of Scythia and Sar- 
matia. The two nations came in contact at many points, and became 
engaged in :onstant war with one another, until they were combined 
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into a compact and, almost a settled empire under their great king 
Hermanaric, who, at the age of a hundred and ten years, according 
to the marvellous legend which passed for history among the terrified 
liomans, was still exercising hia arms, and perpetiating savage 
cruelties upon the enemies of his people. The dominion of Herrnan- 
arfd extended ovei^the regions of the modern Hungary, Poland, and 
Courland, But the story of the barbarians ever repeats itself. The 
Goths, thus settled and consolidated^ were pressed in their turn by 
another enemy in their rear. A race more barbarous than Frank or 
Goth was moving iri esiatibly westward, from the shores of the Cas- 
pian and the Oural mountains. Tacitus long before had briefly 
noticed the Fenni, as a remote tribe on the very skirts of Germany, 
more savage and degraded than any other. We may recognise in 
this people the name and character of the Huns of tlie fourth cen- 
tury, a tribe of Mongolian origin, whose forms and features seemed 
then as hideous to the Slave, the Teuton, and the Celt as to their 
descendants at the present day. The Gothic legend relates how this 
people were supernaturally guided across a ford of the Pains Majotis. 
But a mighty horde of savages roaming a continent in search of food 
or plunder needs no miracle to aid the instinct it follows. The 
Ostrogoths were sufficiently settled in their abodes on the Black Sea 
coast to tempt the cupidity of utter barbarians, and these, too, in 
their turn were too much enervated by their first essay in civilisa- 
tion to offer effectual resistance to tribes still ruder and fiercer than 
themselves. The Huns crossed the Volga and the Don about the 
year 374, swept along with them the Alani on the intervening 
plains, and flung themselves upon the empire of Hermanaric. The 
aged chief was overpowered and slain. His successor, Vithimir, 
quickly succumbed. The Ostrogoths submitted, or forced them- 
selves in their flight upon their Western brethren. Christianity had 
already penetrated among them, under the teaching of their apostle 
Ulphilas, who had accomplished the feat of translating the Scriptures 
. into their native tongue ; but while a more refined faith had softened 
the manners of the part of the nation by which it had been em- 
braced, it had unhappily created internal jealousies and divisions. 
Athanaric, the chief of the Pagans, advised his people to retreat into 
the wilds of the Carpathian mountains ; Tridigern, who headed the 
Christian faction, pointed to the Danube and to the power of the 
empii’e beyond it, ruled as it was by a Christian sovereign, which 
had already received so many colonies of Goths and cherished them 
in its bosom. Under the guidance of Tridigern an immense multi- 
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tude presented themselves on the north banlt of the Danube, 
amounting/ it is said, to 200,000 warriors, with their wives and 
children, their cattle and baggage, and entreated permission to 
cross and establish themselves on Eoman soil, in the plains cl 
Mffisia. • 

Valens was at the time at Antioch, immersed in theological con- 
troversies, into which he had plunged late in life without training or 
knowledge, but in which he took a lively if not a discriminating 
interest. But he was also intent on watching the policy of the Per- 
sians beyond the Euphrates, and he was ill able to spare a detachment 
to restrain this armed multitude from forcing the passage of the 
Danube. It was necessary to concede, to temporise, and to trust to 
the future for opportunity either to utilise these importunate visitors, 
or to control and overpower them. The first object of the Roman 
government was to satisfy the Goths by promises, the next to postpone 
and evade the performance of them. It was arranged that the impe- 
rial fleet should transport the strangers across the river, but that the 
women and children should be conveyed first, and lodged in cities in 
the interior, as hostages for the peaceable conduct of the warriors 
who were to follow them. Ulphilas promised for them that their 
conversion should be completed, and that they should all embrace 
the Arian formula «is it was held by the emperor himself. Mean- 
while the affair was allowed to linger on, till the Goths began to 
suffer grievously from want of provisions. Tliey thrust themselves 
into all the vessels they could collect on the banks ; some crossed on 
boards and trunks of trees, many swam the stream, swelled as it was 
by the rains which had fallen. When at last they stood on the 
southern shore they found to their indignation that the Roman 
soldiery had made free with their women, and sold many of their 
children into servitude. But they were sore pressed by famine; 
they accepted the excuses that were proffered to them ; and hastening 
to fulfil their part in the compact, vast numbers of them were bap- 
tised in the faith of the emperor, which their nation continued to 
retain long after the emperors had become again Catholic. 

No sooner, however, were the Goths settled on the Roman terri- 
tory than they determined to avenge the injuries they had suffered. 
They threw open the passage of the Danube to successive hordes of 
their countrymen, and soon found themselves strong enough to attack 
and defeat the imperial lieutenant Lupicinus at Marcianopolis in 
Msesia. Yalens now hastened from the East to confront them with 
all hia forces. The inhabitants of Constantinople were in a state of 
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terror; and file Catholic party » which was the strongest among them, 
attributing their danger to the favour he had shown to heresy, 
assailed the emperor with atones as he traversed the streets. Valena 
was rash rather than bold. In his impatience to strike a blow he 
refused to await the arrival of Gratian, whose aid he had invoked. 
The barbarians, indeed, had reached Adrianople, within a hundred 
miles of bis capital. Poanbly he had no choice but to fight or to 
shrink behind his walls. The fortune of war, however, went against 
him. The imperial army was utterly routed ; the emperor himself, 
Ang. 8, escaping from the field wounded, was burnt by the victors 
A.D. 378 . ^ cabin in which he liad taken refuge. The Goths 
had no means of laying siege to fortified places ; they did not ven- 
ture to make an attack upon Constantinople, but they spread them- 
selves unopposed over Thrace and Macedonia, sacking and destroying 
towns and villages, till their career was arrested by the vigour and 
genius of Theodosius. 

The barbarians, indeed, with all their rude valour, never proved 
themselves capable of conducting a campaign against able captains 
and disciplined battalions. The allies and mercenaries of the empire 
were themselves men of barbarian origin, endued with all the 
vigour of their race, and supplied at the same time with the superior 
arms and training of the Romans. Theodosius /educed the Goths to 
submission, and required them to defend the Danubian frontier, 
which they had already ravaged and depopulated. Under control as 
energetic as his own they might have continued useful dependents 
of tlie empire. But his successors were not men of the same mould. 
The line of division between the East and West, which had hitherto 
slightly fluctuated, was now finally drawn between the eastern and 
western Illyria. Before his premature death Theodosius had asso- 
ciated his eldest son Arcadius in the government of the East, and 
had already confided the West to Honorius, the younger. The one 
was not more than eighteen years of age, the other a mere child of 
eleven. The care of Arcadius devolved upon his minister Rufinus, 
who proved a traitor to his interests. Honorius was more fortunate. 
This stripling had been placed under the charge of the valiant 
Stilicho, a Vandal by birth, who had commanded the auxiliaries of 
his own nation, and after doing good service in the field had beeu 
intrusted with the conduct of negotiations with Persia. Stilicho 
continued to acquit himself with fidelity as well as valour. He had, 
indeed, little temptation to betray his trust; for he was himself 
married to Serena, the niece of his imperial patron, and his daughter 
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Maria was already betrothed to Honorius, who» left the conduct of 
affairs entirely in his hands. His first care was to secure the pio- 
vinues of Gaul and Britain, whence to draw an unfailing supply of 
soldiers for his legions. He checked the inroads of the barbarians 
beyond the Rhine and the Wall of Severus. He directed the 
strengthening of the fortresses which controlled the Suevi and 
Allemanni on the one frontier, and the Piets and Scots on the 
other. The remains of Romani strongholds still existing on the 
eastern coasts of Britain may be ascribed to the policy and vigour of 
Stilicho. He averted famine from the city by the armaments he 
sent to Africa to put down the revolt of Gildo, the faithless 
governor of Carthage. But he extended his care to the East also. 
He led the legions of Theodosius back to Constantinople, and de- 
fended Arcadius against the perils which were threatening him from 
the intrigues of Rufinus, whose assassination he compassed ^ ^ 
by the hanjda of his coadjutor Gainas. The character of 
Rufinus has been condemned by the concuirent voice of all the 
historians, and Claudian, in some memorable verses, declares his fall 
sufficient, even at that dark crisis, to justify the ways of God to 
man. It was generally believed that the invasion of Greece by tlie 
Goths had been invited by that treacherous minister. The barba- 
rians settled within the Danube had been again defrauded of their 
stipulated supplies. Once more they opened the passage of the river 
to their brethren beyond it, placed their united forces under the 
command of Alaricus (Al-ric, the universal king), who had led 
their contingent in the armies of Theodosius, and burst with a 
furious onslaught upon the fair regions to the south. 

Leaving Constantinople on their left, they overran the open 
country of Macedonia, penetrated the undefended defile of Thermo- 
pylae, and soon spread themselves through the plains and valleys of 
Greece. Thebes surrendered ; Athens, according to some patriotic 
historians, was s;ived by the apparition of Achilles and Minerva. 
But devastation and ruin spread far and wide. The Goths were 
barbarian Christians, and felt the less repugnance at the destruction 
of the monuments of Pagan civilisation. Paganism thus stricken 
down in her decrepitude never rose again in the home of her 
flourishing adolescence. The invaders had effected a lodgment in 
the heart of the Peloponnesus before Stilicho could reach and check 
them. In the conflict which ensued the invaders were undoubtedly 
worsted ; but their defeat, however magnified in the turgid verae of 
Claudian, cannot have been complete, for Alaric found means to gain 
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the gulf of Corinth, to transport no small remnant of Lis warrion 
across if, and to establiab iis position in Epiru$ be/ond. The 
jealousy of Arcadius was now aroused. He became afraid 
* of his own protector. He dismissed Stilicho, no doubt 
witi» many gifts and compliments, to Italy, and engaged Alaric to 
keep the gates of his territory against his brother and his brother’s 
ministers in the West. 

The Visigoths, or western Goths, the division of that people 
which acknowledged the sway of Alaric, had become a great power 
between the Danube and the Adriatic. Their restless ruler deter- 
mined to extend his dominions. Acting now in his own name 
rather than as lieutenant of Arcadius, he mustered the 
whole force of liis nation and made an irruption into Italy. 
Crossing the plain of Lombardy, he j)resented himself befoie the 
imperial residence at Milan. Stilicho had rushed into Gaul to col- 
lect auxiliaries. Honorius %va 3 carried off to a place ,ot‘ safety in 
Ravenna, at an earlier period the port of the fleet of Augustus, but 
already involved by the recession oi‘ the sea in a bed of lakes and 
marshes, which rendered it almost impregnable. Stilicho summoned 
to his aid all the forces within reach, and denuded Britain of the 
single legion which defended it against the Piets. On his prompt 
return he tlirew himself into Milan, harassed /and controlled and 
finally attacked the invader in his turn; and when he withdrew 
eastward followed on his track, overtook him at Pollentia, and in- 
flicted upon him a mighty overt lirow. The Goths retreated or fled. 
The Romans redoubled their blows, and gained a second victory at 
Verona. Alaric himself escaped with difficulty to the mountains, 
and Italy was thus signally delivered from the barbarians of the 
North in two desperate engagements, which miglit be likened to the 
A D 403 Marius over the Cimbri and the Teutones. Nor 

had Marius himself been properly a Roman. He was a 
Volscian peasant of Arpinum; and his legions, loo, were formed of 
mercenary levies from all the cities of Italy and her Gaulish de- 
pendenqy. The history of the Republic seemed to be repeating itself 
in the latter days of the Empire. 

The last victory of Rome was appropriately celebrated by the 
last of her triumphs, and of the long series, not less, it is said, than 
three hundred in number, none perhaps has been so pompously 
described. The last of the Roman triumphs has been sung by the 
last of the Roman poets, and the stirring strains of Claudian, if they 
•Seid in force and dignity to Virgil’s, rise at least as much above those 
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of Siilm Italicue. H€>boHub, hidden away in hisireti*eat at 
had entered upon his sixth consnlship. He had sanctioned the repair 
of the walls of Home, which had been undertaken as their last defence 
hy the trembling citizens. After the victories of Stilicho he an- 
nounced that he would enter his ancient capital in triumph. The city 
arrayed itself, as for the visit of Constantius, in all the splendour that 
still remained to it. The Palace of the Caesars was furbished up for 
his reception, and the poet proudly glorifies the view which it com- 
manded of so many hills crowned with temples, so many streetf 
bridged by triumphal arches, and the famous paintings or sculptures 
of the overthrow of the giants beneath the roof of the Thunderer in 
the Capitol. Columns, statues, domes, and pinnacles all glittered 
with gold. The gods, he declares, themselves kept watch over their 
own shrines. The Senate assembled to salute their chief ; and 
Victory herself, the ‘ winged deity ^ who had flown so often to and 
fro, was present in her own sacred abode. Theodosius, the father 
of the victorious consul, is celebrated as himself ‘ divine.’ The 
whole tone of the poem is immistakeably Pagan, and betrays no 
sense of the rivalry, much less the supremacy, of any other religion. 
While all is coloured, there is much in this that is utterly untrue. 
We cannot suppose that Home at that period of decline and aban- 
donment could put/orth any such show of gold and glitter ; that 
slie could present any such array of temples, even if the temples 
themselves were destitute of worshippers ; nor is there more reason 
to suppose that the Image of Victory had been restored to the 
Senate-house by Honorius, than that Theodosius had received from 
the Senate the honours of apotheosis. But the picture is curious as 
representing the obstinacy with which the Pagans still shut their 
eyes to the facts around them, refusing to the last to acknowledge 
the religious revolution which they detested. Yet Claudian himself 
dares not assert that the triumph ended in the offering of the victim 
to the Capitoline Jupiter. He conducts the Emperor to the gates 
of the city, and points him out to the gaze of its matrons and 
daughters, preceded by the dreadful ‘ dragons ’ that fluttered on his 
standards, and surrounded by steel-clad squadrons of barbarian 
cavalry ; but there he leaves him, and loses himself in a vague 
panegyric on the emperors who had trampled before him on the 
neck of the vanquished Ister, such as the great Aurelius, and the still 
greater Trajan. 

Against these empty declamations of the Pagans may be set a 
fact of no light significance, to show how real and deep was the im- 
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presmon which Christianity had now made upon the conscience of 
the Roman people. The year 404 is famous as the accredited epoch 
of the abolition of the gladiatorial shows. It is true that a decree 
had been already launched against them as far back as the reign of 
Constantine, but this, like many other legislative enactments which 
ha(F been directe.d by the Christian emperors against the religious 
usages of the Pagans (for it was in this light that Constantine chiefly 
regarded the shows), had exercised little or no effect on the practice. 
The populace still delighted in the amusement, regardless for the 
most part of its religious significance, while the increasing humanity 
and better taste of the class which was leavened with Christian 
sentiment revolted more and more against it. The critical moment 
had arrived when the government might prudently interfere. The 
impulse was given by the noble act of a monk named Telemachus, 
who rushed into the arena and in the name of Christ threw himself 
between the combatants. He was cut to pieces on the instant; but 
the spectators were smitten with compunction ; the games were im- 
mediately suspended, and a stringent decree was promptly issued 
forbidding their revival. The Pagans might be reminded that, like 
Cicero and Seneca in earlier days, so within the last generation their 
accomplished sage Libanius had expressed his disgust at these in- 
human entertainments; nevertheless, neither imperial decrees nor 
philosophic declamations extinguished the popular passion at a blow. 
An indignant Christian writer could still speak of the shows as 
existing fifty years later; but just at that period no doubt they 
finally expired. 

The defeat of Alaric was not the last great service which Stilicho 
effected for Rome and Italy. The attack of the Gothic invader had, 
indeed, only been repulsed by the desperate expedient of withdraw- 
ing every Roman legion from the defence of the frontiers. The 
interior of Germany was boiling over with mingled hosts of Suevi 
and Allemanni, of Vandals and Alans, of Goths and Huns. A vast 
pwarm of baibarians, among whom all these nations are enumerated, 
burst into Italy under a chief named Radagaesus, a rude heathen, 
without even the varnish of a purer religious profession, who carried 
devastation among Christians and Pagans indiscriminately. The 
sufferings of Italy and the alarm at Rome exceeded any that Alarib 
had yet inflicted. The Pagans called aloud for revived ceremonies 
and redoubled sacrifices to avert the peril, and the Christians them- 
selves wavered in their reliance on their holier faith. But Stilicho 
called his soldiers again to arms. If this was the crisis at which he 
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stripped the golden plates from the doors of the Capitol, the Pagans 
as well as tjie Christians might fairly have forgiven him. Immense 
exertions must have been required to equip the forces which should 
withstand an irruption of 200,000 — or, as some computed, 400,000 
— barbarians. Radagassus had occupied the hills of Faesulae, above 
Florence. Stilicho was enabled to hem his mighty hordes within 
a large extent of country, reduced him there to the extremity of 
famine, and compelled him to accept a battle. The discipline of 
the imperial forces, under able leadership, was as usual triumphant. 
The barbarian chief was worsted and driven to surrender. 

The terms which were promptly granted him were as ’ ‘ 
promptly broken. Radagsesus was put to death, and his warriors, 
an infinite multitude, sold into slavery at the price of a single gold 
piece each. 

But this victory, though it saved Rome and Italy, was of little 
avail for the genei-al protection of the empire. The gates of Gaul 
had been opened, and there was no power again to close them. The 
barbarians rushed irresistibly into the Roman province, crossed the 
Vosges ^nd the Cevennes, and finally penetrated the Pyrenees. The 
shadow of a rival emperor, in the person of another Constantine, 
was set up in Gaul and Britain; but whether the seat of power 
was occupied by a Roman provincial or by a German baibarian, the 
fairest regions of the West were lost to the sovereign who still occu- 
pied his throne at ISIilan or Ravenna. In the midst of this confusion 
our accounts of the proceedings of Stilicho are confused also. He 
is universally accused by the historians of abandoning the defence 
of the empire to the prosecution of guilty intrigues for his own 
.advancement. The Pagan Zosimus and the Christian Orosius con- 
cur in their adverse judgment upon him. His faithful panegyrist 
Claudian has become silent. The Pagans regarded him a.s a perse- 
cutor of their opinions, a violater of their temples; he had burnt 
the books of the Sibyls. The Christians more unaccountably seem 
to have deemed him unfaithful to the Gospel which he prolessed, 
as harbouring the design of placing a son upon the throne who 
should betray it. The only open act they could inculpate was his 
attacking the Christian Alaric during the holy season of Easter. It 
seems that, by a curious turn in popular opinion, the Gothic heretic 
came to acquire some favour with the Christians as the conqueror 
of Rome and the real subverter of the Pagans, while the feeble 
Honorius, who through a long reign yielded in all thing.s to the 
Church and its ministers, engaged at best their indulgence, but 
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certaii^ljr no lively interest. It was reported, however, on all hands, 
that the victor of Pollen tia and Ffiesulse, having secured the marriage 
of his sott Eucherius with the daughter of Arcadius, who died at this 
moment, concerted with Alaric the means of seizing himself upon 
the thrones both of the East and the West, and that he postponed 
the^efence of the empire to the prosecution of his treasonable con- 
spiracy. The ear of Honorius, who still cowered behind the walla 
of Ravenna, had been gained by his minister Olympjus. He was 
easily persuaded of his danger, and consented to the fall of his 
valiant protector. Olympius found means, it seems, to secure a 
preponderance with the army. Stilicho was betrayed by the de- 
sertion of his own veterans. He fled for refuge to a church at 
Ravenna, but was enticed away from his asylum and put to death. 
The emperor sanctioned the confiscatioi\ of his estates, the mas- 
„ sacre of his son, and the prosecution of his friends and 
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followers. It has been surmised that in their fate the 
poet Claudian was also included. ‘ Thus,’ says the Christian fanatic 
Orosius, * with little trouble and with the punishment of a small 
number, the churches of Christ and the faithful emperors were 
delivered and avenged. And then, after such an outgrowth of un- 
precedented blasphemies, followed that last and long-delayed chas- 
tisement of the guilty city. Alaric has come; he lays siege to 
Rome ; he confounds, he storms it.’ * 


CHAPTER LXXYI. 

Alaric advances against Rome — Attempt to revive the Etruscan rites — Rome 
capitulates and pays a ransom to the Goths — Honorius persecutes the 
heretics — The people of Rome show favour to the Pagans — Alaric reduces 
Rome a second time, and sets up Attains as emperor under him — He 
enters and plunders Rome, but respects the sanctuaries of the Christian 
churches — Death of Alaric and retreat of the Goths — Rome becomes com- 
pletely Christian — Remarks on the moral effect of the fall of Rome — 
Augustine’s ‘City of God’ — Corruption of the Christian Church. 

Stilicho had perished in the spring of the year 408. As if the 
fall of the best of his generals had not sufficiently shaken the de- 
fences of the empire, Honorius allowed a decree to be issued at 
this moment discharging from the army every officer who still con- 
fessed the faith of the Pagans. It was in vain that they took the 
military oath now regularly imposed, and swoi-e obedience to the 
Bmperor by God and Christ and the Holy Spirit, for some professed 
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Pagans did not scrnple so to conform; they wlr^ fhrtber required to 
make a direct avowal of Christianity. Generides, the best remain'^ 
in'g officer of the legions, stripped himself of the belt which 
marked his military rank, and retired from the service. Alaric had 
already descended from the Alps. . He had left Honorins and 
Ravenna on his left, and was advancing direct to Rome, andTthe 
emperor’s ministers may well have felt that this was not a moment 
to press a point of theology. . The decree was withdrawn, and 
Generides resumed his command. But it was no longer a question 
of opposing the Gothic invader with arms. Honorius seems to 
have been content to secure his own person behind his walls and 
marshes. The citizens of Rome were in dismay. The ramparts of 
Aurelian, indeed, had been recently repaired; but they had no 
soldiers to man them, an^ they were totally incapable of rising in 
their own defence. 

A curious incident followed. Certain Etruscans, it is said, 
flying before the advancing barbarians, entered the city. They 
spoke with fond regret of the long-neglected usages of their country- 
men, and protested that by resorting to some of their ancient rites 
they had saved a little town from falling into the enemy’s hands. 
They had evoked lightning from heaven, and thrown the invading 
hosts into confusion, Pornpeianus, prefect of the city, lent a facile 
ear to this hopeful *narrative. He opened the proscribed books of 
the pontiffs. He consulted the Roman bishop Innocent, the pre- 
late who had succeeded to the great Ambrose of Milan in respect 
and authority among the believers. The bishop hesitated ; he 
would, indeed, allow the Etruscans to take such measures as they 
themselves judged expedient, but they must do so privately. They 
replied that their rites must be performed in public, or they would 
be ineffectual ; the Senate must mount the Capitol in solemn pomp, 
the sacrifices must be offered with the accustomed ceremonies in 
the accustomed place. We hear no more erf how Innocent com- 
ported himself. The Pagan historian declares that the senators 
themselves shrank from this bold assertion of Paganism, the Chris- 
tian that they actually assisted at the impious rites, which proved 
of course utterly unavailing. It is plain that both the one and the 
other party sought to justify from its own point of view the doom 
which quickly fell upon the guilty city ; but which of them gave 
the true account it is impossible to say. 

Rome could make no resisttince, and no aid came from the 
miserable court ot Ravenna. Honorius was now in favour neithet 
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widi Christian nor with Pagan, but the adherents of the ancient 
&itii seem to have been in the ascendant, when they gratified their 
revenge upon Serena, who had provoked their gods by stripping a 
collar of pearls from the image of the venerable Ehea. Perhaps 
they thought to propitiate Alaric by slaying the widow of Stilicho, 
But tithe king of the Goths was no violent or bloodthirsty bar- 
barian. He was politic and greedy of money. How else should 
he support his mighty host of warriors, which was a nation in 
arms ? He made no furious attack upon the city, but patiently 
waited till she should succumb to pestilence and famine. The day 
was not distant. A large and impoverished population was soon 
reduced to extremity. The Christians exorcised their charity to the 
utmost, but their charity was exhausted. At last the Homans sued 
for mercy, and offered ransom. Alaric’s demands were exorbitant. 
They threatened him with the despair of Iheir enormous multitude. 

‘ The thicker the hay,* he exclaimed derisively, ‘ the easier to mow 
it.’ When he at last named his lowest terms they were Struck with 
dismay. ^ What, then, would you leave us ? * they muttered. ‘ Your 
lives,’ was the only reply he vouchsafed them. 

The price of Home, as particularly detailed by the Pagan 
Zosimus, was 5,000 pounds of gold, 30,000 of silver, 4,000 silken 
robes, 3,000 pieces of scarlet cloth, 3,000 pounds of pepper. Of 
these the gold and silver may have equalled' 350,000/. of our 
money. Tlie silk and the spice were no doubt very valuable. Yet 
on the whole the amount, if truly represented, may tend to lower 
our ideas of the wealth and numbers of the city at this period of its 
decline. The ransom of Paris lately exacted by the Prussians, five 
milliards of francs, seems to have been about four hundred times 
greater. The gilding of the roof of the Capitoline temple had lao 
doubt vastly exceeded it. The payment appears, however, to have 
taxed its resources to the utmost. ‘It was impossible,’ says the 
same historian, ‘ to discharge this terrible demand by a rate upon 
the citizens. Then it was that the hateful Genius who determines 
human affairs impelled the magistrates to crown our misfortunes by 
spoiling the images of the gods of their ornaments. Their rites, 
indeed, had been already abolished ; the statues themselves had 
A D 408 deprived of their life and power. But tlie ruin of 

Rome required yet a further sacrifice. Not only were the 
statues despoiled of their gold and precious stones; all that were of 
gold and silver were themselves melted in the fire. Among them 
was one of Courage, of Virtue, as the Romans call her ; with hex 
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disappeared from Rome all that remained of ^lonour and of ral^xr* 
The men who were adepts in sacred lore announced but too truly 
the ruin that should follow.* 

Alaric meanwhile had thrown open his camp to fugitive darei^ 
and as many as 40,000 are said to have taken refuge wiUi him* 
This number, considering the licence of the moment and the^ttiti 
of so many families, does not tend to raise our idea of the actmd 
amount of the population. It ip clear that the powder of Rome was 
reduced to the lowest ebb ; and it seems that at this crisis of her 
degradation the recollection of her former greatness inspired her 
people with some misgivings at the abandonment of her ancient 
faith. Olympius, a decided favourer of the Christians, who had 
robbed the heathen temples without mercy, fell by a court intrigue. 
The prohibition of a Pagan profession was more or less relaxed. 
Ilonorius turned from the Pagans to the Jews and heretics, against 
whom he enacted decrees more vehement than before. But ad- 
vei-sity dief not teach him to deal openly and loyally with his 
triumphant enemy. Alaric advanced again upon Rome the year 
following. He passed round the walls and seized upon the ^ 
port of Ostia. The supplies of the city were at once cut 
off. She knew too well what must be her fate, and promptly opened 
her gates. The Goth had now changed his policy. Instead of de- 
manding a seconcf ransom he proclaimed a rival emperor. His 
minion Attains had been hitherto a Pagan ; he now submitted, 
indeed, to Arian baptism, but at the same tirite he professed openly 
to favour the Pagan faction. Such, it seems, was still the strength 
of that party that Attains could deem it politic to make one of its 
leaders captain of the praetorians, another prefect of the city, and a 
tliird consul. Lampadius, Marcianus, and Tertullus, such w^ere 
their names, were all friends or followers of the Pagan chaihpion 
Symmachus. Great, so at least we are assured by Pagan authority, 
was the delight of the citizens when Tertullus assumed the office 
of Chief Pontiff in addition to the consulship. They fondly 
believed that all the noblest and most ancient families were at 
least secretly devoted to the faith of Romulus and Numa. The 
Anicii, or Annii, alone, it was asserted, took no part in the general 
satisfaction ; the Anicii had been the first of the old aristocracy to 
accept the Christian belief under Constantine ; yet even the Anicius 
of this day appears, on the unquestionable authority of inscriptions, 
to have erected an altar to the Genius of his house. Such are the 
strange contradictions which perplex the inquiier into the progress 
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of the Churdi at Rome. But Attalus, after all, had gone too far 
or tod His patron Alaric had withdrawn to his old station 

between Rome and Ravenna. The foes of the new emperor called 
aloud for help. Heraclian, prefect or consul of Africa, forbade the 
export of com to the city, and the populace speedily rose in its 
alarttt and drove away its feeble ruler with execrations and insults, 
Attalus sought refuge with Alaric ; and the Goth, though he re- 
quired Kim to renounce the throne hp was incapable of maintaining, 
appeared himself a third time before the devoted walls. An early 
prophecy had assured him that he should enter Rome ; a voice still 
constantly sounded in his ears, saying, ‘ On, and destroy the city !’ 

The Romans had extorted from Honorius the futile succour of 
six cohorts, which at this time could hardly have amounted to 1,000 
men. They closed their barriers and pretended to defend them, but 
the Salarian gate was opened at night by treachery, and the bar- 
barians entered the city on the 24th day of August, a.d. 410, 
exactly 800 years from its conquest by the Gauls. Alaric was not 
a Brennua. He was not passionately bent on slaughter or destruc- 
tion. Fierce as he was, he was no heathen barbarian. He made 
no massacre of the inhabitants ; he caused no wilful conflagration 
in their streets. But his greedy warriors demanded pillage, and for 
six days the wealth of the great city was abandoned to her con- 
querors. Doubtless the sack of Rome was accofnpanied with vio- 
lence and cruelty. Doubtless men were slain in the defence of their 
homes or their families. Women were dishonoured. Concealed 
treasures were drawn to light by threats and tortures. Resistance 
if attempted provoked further violence, and some houses and 
temples were given to the flames ; but the Christians, for their part, 
ascribed such catastrophes more generally to lightning and the 
divine judgment thereby evinced, which had at last fallen upon the 
Babylon of the Apocalypse. They could not pretend, indeed, that 
the believers had escaped unharmed in the general disaster, as from 
another Jerusalem, but they declared, not perhaps without justice, 
that the instrument of God’s vengeance, himself a believer, though 
a heretic, had stoutly interfered for their protection. Alaric 
respected the churches, and within their sacred walls the Christians 
found shelter and safety. The right of asylum was extended even 
to the Pagans who sought refuge at the Christian altars. Among 
the edifices which fell a prey to the flames the churches of St, 
Peter and St. I*aul escaped scatheless. Even the treasures of the 
sacred edifices, their rich furniture of plate and jewels, remained 
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intact. A furious plunderer was oTerawed, ijne instance at leasts 
by the sanctity of a helpless virgin, who placed the vessels sto 
guarded under the protection of the Apostles, Another who offered 
her life to preserve her honour was led by the remorseful barbaris^l 
to the door of the sanctuary, and a gift of gold forced upon her. 
Alarcella, the aged friend of St. Jerome, was beaten and scotffged 
■with a view to extort her reputed treasures, which she had actually 
expended in charity ; but she, too, softened the heart of the oppres- 
sor, and was brought by his kindly hand to the same asylum, the 
church dedicated to St. Paul. 

It was well, perhaps, that Innocent, the bishop of Rome, was 
absent from the city at this crisis. He had betaken himself to 
Ravenna, with other chief personages of the city, to implore the 
effectual assistance of the emperor. Hi.s spiritual office gave him 
the first place in the regard of the citizens, and though he occupied 
no magistracy, he might have been held accountable to the assailant 
for the exercise of his influence upon them. His high courage or 
his sens§ of duty might have impelled him to protract a hopeless 
resistance, and the jealousy of the heretics might have been aroused 
by the pointed denunciations of the leader of the orthodox believers. 
The absence of Innocent may have spared Rome some aggravation 
of her sufferings. The barbarian chief was, however, soon satisfied 
with his triumph. *He quitted Rome within twelve days, nor did he 
trouble himself to impose any ruler or government upon the city. 
His people were impatient for plunder elsewhere. He led them 
through the centre and south of Italy, where they committed 
terrible ravages. The nobles whose palaces had been rifled in the 
capital now witnessed the devastation of their villas and estates in 
the country. Their families were scattered, their slaves released ; 
the wealthiest of the senators were reduced to ruin and destitution. 
Vast numbers of them fled beyond sea. Many of the Christiana 
betook themselves to the opposite shores of Africa, and found hos- 
pitable entertainment among their flourishing communities in that 
populous province. But they brought with them, it is said, an 
incurable spirit both of worldliness and levity, and the demeanour 
of the fugitives from the sack of Rome caused grave scandal in the 
bosom of a purer and simpler society. Alaric could destroy from 
wantonness, but he had neither skill nor patience for building up 
anything. He roamed through Itsily restle.ss and aimless. It is said 
ihat he meditated a further onslaught upon Sicily, and even Africa, 
But ho was suddenly out off by illness at Consentia, at the farthest 
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extremity of tlie peninsula. The last order issued bj the conquearor 
of Rome was that his body should be laid beneath the •channel of 
the river Busentinus, that no man might discover the spot of hk 
burial and expose his remains to indignity. 

After Alaric’s death the tide of invasion ebbed backwards. As 
the^oths withdrew it is probable that many of the Romans re- 
turned to the city. But the Pagans were utterly abashed. They 
cowered under the smoking ruins of their houses, and if they 
retained the impressions of their old faith, now disgraced and dis- 
credited, hardly ventured to avow them. Their temples remained 
empty, or fell into the hands of their opponents. The laws against 
their ceremonial, which had been often issued but still remained in 
abeyance, became now a living force. Henceforth the power of 
Paganism was entirely broken, and the indications which still 
occasionally meet ns of its continued existence are rare and trifling. 
Christianity stepped into its deserted inheritance. The Christiana 
occupied the temples, transforming them into churches. The 
Christian priesthood received, and again grew rich vpon, the 
religious offerings of the wealthy and the charitable. The world 
in general bowed to their announcement that the sack of Rome 
was the judgment of God upon the Pagan world, and beheld 
in the greatest of secular calamities a convincing proof of the 
Oospel revelation. 

The Christian apologists of an earlier generation had accepted 
the imperial dominion of the great city as a principle of the divine 
government. The rule of the emperor was to them a law of Provi- 
dence. The world, in their view, was Pagan, unbelieving, idolatrous 
to the core ^ it stood in direct opposition to the society ol the Chris* 
tians, or the Church, which enjoyed the promises of the future, but 
had no share in the enjoyments of the present life. The ruler of 
this Pagan society must, they deemed, be necessarily a Pagan. His 
place in God’s creaticrn was to represent the secular life as contrasted 
with the spiritual. He was to maintain the empire, which secured 
the peace of mankind, and gave scope to the progress of Christian 
sentiment within it, and, above all, to maintain the grandeur and 
solid strength of the imperial city, which was the appointed type of 
the empire and of the world in general. Tertullian, in the third 
century, never imagined that an emperor would be converted to the 
faith. Lactantius, in the fourth, would have been shocked at the 
idea that Rome could ever cease to be the imperial ruler of the 
nations. He could not fail, indeed, ev«i in the palmy age of Con- 
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fitantine, to see that she was environed with penis, and to apprehand, 
perhaps, that her days were numbered ; but beyond the fall of Rome 
he could see nothing, he could imagine no future. He was con- 
vinced that with the end of Home would come the end of the world. 
As years went on, and these perils thickened, this was the idea 
which impressed itself most strongly upon the minds of the (5hris- 
tians. Here at last the adherents of the two faiths were in accord. 
Both believed that Rome was necessjiry to the world, and would last 
as long as the world lasted, and perish with it. 

No doubt both Pagan and Christian were oppressed with sad mis- 
givings as they saw the swarms of barbarians closing round them, 
their emperors fled, their legions withdrawn and scattered. But the 
Pagans, for their part, still clung to their faith in Rome herself, the 
dearest and nearest of all their divinities. Her career throughout 
had been plainly Providential. Her gods had never failed her. All 
her defeats, all her disasters, had redounded ultimately to her 
triumph, and her triumph had been extended over three continents, 
and prcytracted through twelve centuries. From age to age oracles 
had pronounced her eternal, and her grandeur, her wealth, her in- 
exhaustible resources were all manifest tokens of her eternity. Ac- 
cordingly, even under the tyranny of a Constantine, a Theodoaus, 
and an Honorius they rallied confidently again and again. They 
took courage to defend the gods who had so signally protected them, 
and refused to surrender the last hope, however faint, of a triumphant 
reaction in their favour. But of this faith they required an outward 
and visible sign. They had looked to Rome herself as the last pledge 
of the truth of their shattered creed. The fall of Rome extorted from 
their lips a wail of disappointment and dismay, such as never, per- 
haps, has been heard in the world before or since, but with the fall 
of Rome their creed was broken to atoms. 

The Christians, on the other hand, while still expecting that the 
city and the world would perish together, could cherish other hopes 
and further consolations. They could not have the same passionate 
attachment to Rome, ‘ drunk with the blood of the saints,’ as waA 
natural to the Pagans. Their instinct did not point to the eternal 
duration of any monument of mere worldly greatness. From the 
first they were familiar with the expectation of an impending con- 
summation of all things. The crisis had been already long delayed; 
the Apostles had expected but had not seen it ; twelve generations 
had still lived and died expecting it ; but the time was not yet. As 
the £aU of Rome seemed more and more plainly approaching this 
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«js|>ectailion grew ktsener than ever ; but now, perha'ps, as the out* 
ward condition of the Church was happier, the expectati6ii was lew 
joyous and triumphant than of yore. The Christian, however, 
could look l>eyond the fall of Home, even though Rome and the 
woi;Jd should be dissolved together. He believed in another city, 
‘not made with • hands, eternal in the heavens;’ to the believer 
whose faith was firm and lively the vision of the City of God was far 
more than a compensation for the impending dissolution of Rome. 

But Rome was now sacked, ruined, discrowned, depopulated, yet 
the world did not perish. ‘ A great destiny had been accomplished, 
a great destiny was about to commence.’ The people began to re- 
turn and repair their lallen habitations. The destruction was found 
to be less overwhelming than in their despair they had imagined. 
Though never again to be the queen of the nations, Rome might yet 
continue to be one of the greatest of provincial cities. Then it was 
that the Christians stept boldly to the front, and Augustine published 
in his ‘ City of God ’ what may be considered as the manifesto of the 
Church against the worship of the City of !Man, by which the Pagans 
had been so fatally- beguiled. In this elaborate treatise he first 
soothes the excited feelings of the Christian sufferers, pointing out 
that the calamity they have endured may be taken as a chastise- 
ment, a warning, and a trial. He then reminds his Pagan brethren, 
by a review of their past history, how vain was their notion that 
Rome was protected by any special Providence; how often and how 
signally she had been afflicted by famine and pestilence, by foreign 
enemies and by civil dissensions. And lastly he invites all mankind 
to accept the revelation of the divine Scriptures, which declare that 
their true and eternal city is not Rome at all, but God’s own city, 
the spii’itual commonwealth of which all believers are members, 
represented upon earth by the Church of Christ. He thus strikes 
the keynote of all Christian apologies in after-time. The Pagans 
can make no reply. They have lost all heart and all faith. The 
tradition of their ancient superstitions, driven from the cities and 
chief resorts of men, still lingers in the fields and the villages. The 
last vestiges of their worship still appear here or there faintly and 
dubiously for centuries ; but the old living creed of Jupiter and 
Saturn, of Astarte and Mithras, has ceased to be a power in the 
world from this time for ever. 

The triumph, however, of Christianity was not unalloyed. We 
dare not congratulate ourselves upon it as on a pure victory of truth 
over falsehood. It must be allowed that the apparent success of the 
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Gospel was gained in a great degree by the surrender of tbe dis- 
tinctive purity of the GkwpeL At an earlier period, when many of 
the doctors and preachers of the Church had been themselves Con- 
verted to the faith from the schools of the philosophers, it had been 
usual with them to recommend it to their former associates ^ a 
higher revelation in metaphysical and moral science. Doubtless 
Justin and Clement and Origen had made some sacrifice of the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel in their earnest endeavour to smooth the way 
to its reception among the more enlightened classes of Pagan society. 
The danger into which their successors fell lay in another direction. 
The Church in the fourth century had to attract and to retain the 
masses of the population. It allowed itself to make in turn too large 
a concession to their vulgar prejudices. The Pagan multitude would 
never, perhaps, liave surrendered to the Christian faith, from which 
they held so long aloof, had not the Christian churches presented 
to them an^ outward pomp and ceremonial, adopted mainly from 
the ritual of their own temples. The doctrines of the Gospel were 
merged, ^ts severe and lofty precepts were involved, in a parade 
of lights, incense, vestments, pictures, images, and votive offerings, 
which made the passage from nominal Paganism to a Christianity 
hardly less nominal, easy, and imperceptible. It can be shown but 
too plainly that the readiest way to secure the transfer of a Pagan 
temple to the Christian services was to place it under the invocation 
of the Saints and of the Virgin Mary. There were not wanting 
high-souled puritans in that day who protested against this 
dangerous trifling; but their voice was too generally overruled. 
The patrons of a corrupt reaction were honoured and magnified. 
Vigilantius was denounced ; Jerome was canonised. 

No system, indeed, of moral and religious teaching could fail to 
be vulgarised and degraded by the adhesion to it of the mass of 
weak and vicious humanity. The mass of the Pagan world at tliis 
period was peculiarly debased. The Greek and Roman races were, 
in fact, morally exhausted. They had lost their elasticity, and all 
power of intellectual rejuvenescence. The trial to whicli the spirit 
of the Gospel was now subjected was indeed a fearful* one. The 
Church has never yet thoroughly leavened the body of her nominal 
adherents. Nevertheless, she has done enough to vindicate her 
claim to be the best regenerator of society. She has conquered for 
herself a people of stronger moral fibre in the barbarians from whom 
modem society has since sprung, and has moulded them to a higher 
sense of morals and religion than any b^ore them. Baffled as she 
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at every turn by the inherent corruption of human nature^ 
the has nevertheless succeeded in setting up a standard of truth and 
justice, of purity and mercy, to which all men revert on every 
emergency, which all men profess at least to regard with respect and 
acquiescence. None can deny that since the fall of Rome and of 
Roman superstition the world generally has recognised a holier 
moral, rule, and embraced a loftier conception of man’s nature and 
destiny. The fall of Rome is stiU the greatest event in all secular 
history. 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 

The Western provinces become generally independent of the empire— Roman 
culture lingers in G-aul and Spain — The Visigoths and Burgundians settle 
in Gaul — Revolt and fall of Heraclianus in Africa — Kingdom of the Visi- 
goths in the North of Spain — Honorius is supported by his general Con- 
stantins, whose son, Valentinian III., succeeds to the empire under the 
agency of his mother Placidia — Aetius the patrician, * the last of the 
Inmans’ — Treason of Count Bonifacius — Genseric and the Vandals in- 
inted into Africa, which they subdue — Attila and the Huns invade Gaul, 
and are repulsed by Aetius — Battle of Chalons, a.d. 451 — Massacre at 
Cologne — Attila invades Italy — Leo the pope saves Rome— Death of 
Attila — Valentinian assassinates Aetius — Maximus emperor — The empress 
Eudoxia invites Genseric to atUick Italy — Sack of 'Rome by the Vandals, 
A.D. 455 — A vitus emperor — Ricimer the Sueve bestows the purple first -on 
Majorianus, afterwards on Severus — The empire now limited to Italy only 
— ^The emperor Anthemius supposed to have leant towards the Fagans — 
Ricimer captures Rome for the third time, a.d. 472 — He makes Glycerins 
emperor, and lastly Romulus, surnamed Augustulus — The barbarian Ckloacer 
extinguishes the empire of the West, a.d. 476. 

We have reviewed the history of Rome from her rise and progress 
to her decline and fall. The vast empire which she has acquired 
has been lost to her. A rival capital rules one-half of her ancient 
dominions. The emperors of the West have ceased to reside in her, 
and make her the centre of their authority. What remains of the 
empire of the West is ruled from a court at Milan, or now more com- 
monly at Ravenna. Rome herself has been entered and sacked by 
the barbarians. Italy has been overrun by an irresistible invader. 
It remains in the power of the Goths to determine whether the city 
of the Csesars shall become the capital of a new barbarian empire, 
or be abandoned to the contempt of the world and the progress of 
natural decline. But the influ*=‘nce of the name of Rome has sur- 
vived her intrinsic power. She has yet another turn in her career 
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to experience before the period of ancient Kiatpi^'^ comes to a cleipey 
luid Europe enters upon the development of new ideas and new 
political combinations. 

Alaric, at his death, left the great Gothic host encamped at the 
southern extremity of Italy, where it had been just baffled in^an* 
attempt to cross over into Sicily. The chiefship of the nation 
descended from him to Ataulphus, his wife’s brother, by military 
election. This man was no vulgar barbarian. So deeply was he 
impressed with the dignity of the Roman government, and the com- 
plexity of the institutions wherewith it sustained the civilisation of 
the age, that he shrank from quartering upon Italy a swarm of 
savage conquerors, and refrained from establishing his own camp in 
Rome. ‘ There was a time,* he is reported to have said, * when I 
aspired to make the ancient capital of the world niy own capital, to 
convert Romania into a Gothia, to call myself no longer Ataulphus, 
but Caesar Augustus ; but I have discovered that the barbarians can 
never be subjected to civil institutions, my Goths can never be made 
Romany. Society shall not perish. I will restore the Roman Em- 
pire, and protect but not rule it.* He was inspired, it is said, with 
this noble resolution by Placidia, the daughter of Theodosius, who 
had fallen into the hands of the invaders at Rome, and with whom 
he had united himself in marriage. The resolution itself betokens 
the power which the great city exercised over the imaginations of 
mankind, even of the foreigner and the barbarian, and their strong 
conviction that there was something transcendent and sacred in its 
authority, with which no other could be put in competition, Ataul- 
phus withdrew from Italy, and set up his throne at Barcino, in 
Spain, and more constantly at Narbo, in Southern Gaul. He estab- 
lished a permanent kingdom of the Visigoths on the coast of the 
Mediterranean ; but he surrendered Rome to the Roman emperor, as 
its legitimate sovereign, and while he styled himself king of the 
Visigoths did not pretend to withdraw the, conquered Romans from 
their allegiance to Honorius, as emperor over both himself and 
them. He regarded the wretched Attains as an instrument and a 
failure, and contemptuously thrust him aside, first bringing him 
away with him to Barcino, and afterwards giving him up to Hono- 
rius. The kingdom of the Visigoths rudely foreshadowed the fiefs 
of the feudal vassals of a later age. It sprang from the same Teu- 
tonic soil, and was due, perhaps, to the same cast of political ideas, 
from which so much of the polity of modern Europe has actually 
derived its shape and character. 

.T T 2 
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Thus tbe hist^ovy of ancient Home enters upon a new phase, 
brief indeed, bat offerings at least for a moment some ‘promise of 
dignity and prosperity. The Christian panegyrists of Honorius 
apeak in glowing terms of the revival of his authority and power ; 
and though the colouring of these sectarians may be liable to just 
suspicion, it would really seem that the empire after its recent degra- 
dation, did enjoy at least a partial revival. The influence at least 
over men’s minds which Rome had lost by the withdrawal of the sun 
of imperial splendour she regained by the enhanced authority of her 
bishops, who now reigned almost supreme in the city, over a popu- 
lation very genei’ally devoted to them. The dignity of the pope 
became the more eminent from the eclipse under which the Church 
and its rulers suffered in the western provinces, overcome as they 
how were by successive swarms of barbarians, some heathen and 
others heretical. They seem to have framed their ecclesiastical 
. policy with a steady view to the eventual aggrandisement of their 
see ; but the rise of the Papacy, which is perhaps the most marked 
feature of the century, was still more due to tlieir actual j)08ition, 
as spiritual heirs to a secular power which had abdicated its actual 
responsibilities. The history of modern Europe was about to be 
inaugurated by a great spiritual revival, of which Rome was to be 
once more the centre. 

Modern Rome was about to be bom ; but its birth does not lie 
within our purview. We may return for a moment to the state of 
the western provinces before we cast a glance upon the fate of the 
Western Empire itself. The Visigoths, under Ataulphus, established 
some kind of regular government in the north of Spain and the 
south of Gaul ; but ruder hordes of Sueves and Alans, Vandals and 
Burgundians, overran the greater part of both those extensive 
regions, their chiefs ever shifting their camps from one quarter to 
another, engaged first in the plunder of the natives, and when that 
was exhausted in conflict with one another. The provincials who 
were now generally known by the name of Romans, and who had, 
indeed, adapted their speech and manners to the Roman type for many 
generations, found themselves abandoned by the emperor, and were 
not ill-pleased, perhaps, for the most part, to accept the rule of their 
new masters, which might be lighter, and could hardly be heavier, 
than the fiscal tyranny of the imperial administration. The best 
literature of tlie day still flourished in Gaul and Spain. Ausonius 
and Rutilius, Prosper, Avitus and Salvian did honour to the one 
country, Orosius and Prudentius to the other. The barbariaiw 
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wore not ihsensible to the charms of poetry aitd eloquence; they 
were captivated by the luxuries of Roman society ; they were awed 
by the strength and subtilty of Roman jurisprudence ; they embraced 
with peculiar readiness the conceptions of municipal government 
established in the provinces. Whether they brought with th#m a 
rudimentary system of law and politics of their own, as their 
descendants of the present day somewhat boldly contend, or whether 
tliey simply adopted the principfes of Roman society around them, 
they showed at least rernai-kable aptitude for social and civic life. 
But as yet they allowed themselves no repose to make progress in 
the arts of peace. While paying for the most part a nominal 
acknowledgment to the imperial sovereign at Ravenna, they exercised 
all the rights of sovereignty freely among themselves, and it 'was 
only by purchasing their services, and employing them one against 
another, that he could prevent them from settling down into estab- 
lished and ivjrmanent governments. 

While the barbarians were thus spreading themselves as it were in 
a thin layer over the surface of the general population, and acknow- 
ledging the nominal supremacy of the titular emperor at Ravenna, 
there arose various usurpers among the provincials themselves, who 
assumed the purple, and suffered themselves to be proclaimed, each 
in a different corn^ of the West, emperors, not of Britain or Gaul 
or Spain, but of Rome. Thus Gratianus was proclaimed emperor in 
Britain, but was speedily supplanted by Constantinus, who crossed 
the straits in the year 407, and after receiving some adhesions from 
the soldiery in Gaul, pa.ssed rapidly into Spain. This success, 
however rapid, was but monientfiry. flonorius was able to send 
against him an officer named Constantins, who captured him at 
Arles, and sent him to his master, by ’v\diora lie was put to death, 
together with his son Julian us. It is mentioned that in his last 
extremity he had hastily taken holy orders, but this device did not 
save him. He had shown, it was remarked, bo religious scruples 
himself, for he had stripped the monk’s cowl and gown from another 
son, Constans, in order to invest him with the purple. Constans was 
slain by an officer of his own named Gerontius, and Geron- ^ ^ 
tius in his turn was overpowered by Constantins. Gerontius 
had set up a new emperor in Spain named Maximus, who main- 
tained for some years a precarious position in the midst of the Romans 
and barbarians, but lell at last into the hands of Honorius. To 
the.se pretenders may be added Jovintis, a Roman magnate of 
the country of the Arverni in Gaul, who assumed the diadem at 
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Moguntiacitm on Ae Rhine. In 411 thid man was said to h&y^ 
formed a fleeting alliance with Ataulphus, and to have invited him 
into Gaul. But the king of the Visigoths, who could hardly have 
needed his invitation or his alliance, soon came in conflict with 
hinj^ took him prisoner, and sent him in chains to Dardanus, the 
Roman prefect, for there was still an imperial prefect with some 
shadow of authority residing at Narbo. Jovinus is said to have also 
AJ) 415 Burgundians t5 settle in the eastern district to 

which their name still attaches. These intruders, however, 
continued after his death to acknowledge Honorius as their 
emperor. To these usurpers may be added the count Heraclianus 
in Africa, the same who had driven AttJilus from Rome in the 
interest of the emperor at Ravenna, but who at a later period 
pretended to make himself independent, and even attempted a 
descent upon the coast of Italy. Heraclianus is said to have put to 
sea with a fleet of 3,500 vessels, a statement which may fairly be 
pronounced incredible ; but his armament, however vast, was 
attacked and overpowered by another stronger if not more nume- 
rous, under the count Marinus, and he himself soon perished by 
assassination on his return to Carthage. 

The kings of the barbarians were retained in the service of the 
empire by subsidies of corn or money. Th^ court of Ravenna 
heedlessly broke faith wdth Ataulphus, and the Visigoths straight- 
way gave Burdigala to the flames, pillaged many other cities and 
made havoc of the rich provinces of southern Gaul. Constantius 
was unable to defend them, but he succeeded in tempting the 
barbarian to carry his arms into Spain, where he found the Sueves 
and the Vandals opposed to him. He soon afterwards perished by 
the hand of one of his own nation. The Visigoths raised a warrior 
of the royal race named Wallia on their bucklers, thereby adopting 
him as their chief. Their new leader was baffled in an attempt to 
transport his people Across the straits into Africa, but he continued 
to wage war against the various tribes that overran the peninsula. 
The conquest of Spain by the Romans had occupied 200 years, and 
now, after a repose of unexampled duration, the country was given 
over to a series of contests which lasted through almost as long a 
period, before the kingdom of the Visigoths was finally established on 
the ruins of the Suevic dominion throughout Gallicia, Asturia, 
and the other northern provinces. The Vandals had settled them- 
aelves in the south, and have attached their name to the modem 
Andalusia; but they too were united vrith or absorbed into the 
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stronger blood of the race of Alaric or Ataulphuft* From the middle 
of the fifth jcentury the Roman empire was irrecoverabljr lost through^* 
out the Iberian peninsula. 

On the death of Ataulphus, Wallia sent back Placidia to the 
court at Ravenna. The emperor gave her to his loyal general 
Constantius, and her son by this second marriage succeeded to 
Honorius when still a mere stripling, with the title of 
Valentinian III. The reign Honorius had been the 
longest but one of the whole imperial series. He came to the 
throne as a child, and though he never seemed to grow out of child- 
hood, he counted thirty-seven years of sovereignty. His character 
was utterly insignificant ; he heard the news of the loss of one pro- 
vince after another with an inane jest ; he had been found in one 
of the crises of his career amusing himself with his poultry. 
w^as this insignificance which saved him. Bold usurpers and valiant 
pretenders fell by revolt or assassination ; but legitimate idiocy 
lay secure finder the shield of its counts and prefects. Honorius 
had been compelled by his sister to associate with him her husband 
Constantius, and to adopt their son, but Constantius died soon after. 
Honorius himself did not long survive, and Theodosius II., the 
emperor of the East, did not refuse to recognise the young Valen- 
tinian as heir to the throne of Ravenna. Joannes, the secretary of 
the late emperor, "attempted to seize upon the government, and 
invited the Huns to his assistance. But their time was not yet 
come, and they failed to give him their support. The adventurer 
was delivered up to Placidia, who, acting boldly and promptly, put 
him to death and secured her son’s inheritance. 

That inheritance had, indeed, dwindled to a narrow span. Gaul 
and Spain, as we have seen, had been lost. Britain had been 
nominally recovered, but the presidiary legions had been with- 
drawn, and the province was unable to defend itself against the 
barbarians who pressed upon it by sea and land. Illyria and 
Pannonia were constantly overrun by the doths. Africa, which 
had fallen back to its allegiance after the defeat of Heraclian, was 
about to be wrested from the empire by a barbarian conqueror. 
Placidia had assumed the regency at Ravenna, but the support of 
her son’s throne was chiefly entrusted to the arms of two illustrious 
senators, the patrician Aetius, and the consul Bonifacius. Of these 
Aetius has received the title of Mast of the Romans;* ho was, 
indeed, a Scythian by birth, as Stilicho had been a Vandal. Ha 
was the last leader of the Homan armies, but these armies wera 
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almoi^ wholly composed of barbarian mercenaries; he gained the 
last Roman victory, but it was a victory which availed nothing for 
• the restoration of the empire. Of the origin of Bonifacius we 
have no knowledge. He seems to have acquired the esteem of St. 
Augustine, and he governed Africa loyally till he was traduced by 
his frafly rival and recalled by Placidia. He was easily made to 
believe that this recall was a prelude to his execution, and unre- 
strained, as we are told, by the coryisel of Augustine, called upon 
the Vandals in Spain to protect him. 

Genseric was reigning in Bietica. He promptly obeyed the 
summons, and led his hosts across the Mediterranean in quest of 
AD 429 plunder which had tempted both Alaric and Wallia 
before him. Meanwhile Boniface had been made aware 
of 4 ihe deception practised upon him, and resolved with desperate 
fidelity to defend his province to the utmost. He maintained the 
contest single-handed for more than a year. The court of Kavenna 
was thus enabled to send succours, and two brave officers, Aspar 
and Marcianus, fought strenuously by his side ; but the struggle was 
unavailing. The barbarians overcame all resistance, and at the end 
of five years Valentinian made them a formal cession of the whole 
territory from the Atlas to the Syrtis. Genseric was not yet satis- 
fied. The vessels in which he had effected the traject constituted a 
formidable fleet, with which he mastered the great islands of the 
Mediterranean, and made descents upon the more distant 
coasts of Italy and Greece. He defied and harassed at 
once both the Eastern and the Western empire, and raised the 
Ostrogoths against the one and the Visigoths against the other. 
Finally he entered into relations of alliance with the still more 
formidable power of the Huns. 

This terrible people has been already mentioned in the account 
of the great Gothic irruption. They had come from the East, and 
had pressed with irresistible weight upon the nations bordering on 
the Danube, and finally driven a large portion of them across it. 
Since that era tliey had continued to occupy its northern l:*ank, 
where they had dominated over the remnant of the Ostrogoths, the 
Gepidae and Heruli, but their incursions had been for the most part 
directed against the eastern regions of the empire, or the countries 
still further east beyond it. On the death of their king Rugilas, 
about the same time as that of Honorius, his two sons, Attila and 
Bleda, were recognised as the leaders of these Scythian wanderers. 

Attila, or, as the German legends style him, Etzel, the most 
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ilhistriouB of barbarian conquerors, was hel5 in* horror, not ly 
Greeks and Romans only, but also by the Goths and all the other 
tribes which had issued from the North, and settled themselves in 
the Roman territories before him. He was reputed the mo8t‘ 
ferocious of the slayers and plunderers in whose footsteps he now 
tro(L His course was everywhere marked by blood and fire,*and 
he made no pretence of setting up any habitations or institutions of 
his own. His abode was a stockade on the banks of the Theiss, in 
Hungary. He never cared to construct a city, a palace, or a castle. 
He announced himself as the exterminator of the nations, and 
delighted to call himself ‘the Scourge of God.’ llis ravages ex- 
tended far and wide; but after vanquishing the lieutenants of 
Theodosius, the Eastern emperor, and imposing a tribute upon 
him, he turned for a time noithward, and occupied himself with 
attacking the tribes on the Elbe and the Baltic, with crossing the 
Don and the Volga, and making incursions upon the Tartars. When, 
however, tlie Byzantine court ventured to withhold its stipulated 
pay men ty he rushed back furiously to the Danube, and overran 
Thrace and Illyria, with the destruction, it is stiid, of seventy cities. 
Theodosius hastily recalled the forces he had sent against Genseric. 
But to little purpose. Pie lost Africa, and he did not regain the 
right bank of his frontier river. 

The emperors df the East and West now united in negotiations 
with the irresistible barbarian. The reception which Attila gave 
their envoys in the centre of his forests is one of the most ^ ^ 
striking incidents of the histoiy which traces the long 
collision of the North with the South of Europe. Among various 
attempts to soothe the wrath of. the barbarian, Honoria, the sister of 
Valentinian, is said to have offered herself to him as a bride, but 
the emperor forbade or evaded the unworthy sacrifice. Attila was 
at last diverted from attacking the empire, and preferred, perhaps 
at the instigation of Genseric, to throw hims%If upon the Visigoths 
in Gaul. He pretended to take the part of the Franks, whom this 
people had overthrown but when the Roman general Aetius 
appeared as the defender of the Visigoths, Franks, Burgun- 
dians, and Romans all flocked to his standard. The ravages of 
the Huns combined every nationality against them. Attila crossed 
the Rhine at Strasburg, and marked his course into the centre of 
the province with terrible devastation. Aureliani, or Orleans, shut' 
its gates and determined, at the preaching of its bishop, Agnanna, 
to resist to the utmost. Aetius arrived to its rescuo. Tht* Him% 
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yi0b^hy the long }>l6ckade, retreated, but Jbe avenging host over- 
top them beyond Catalauni or Chalons on the Marne, and 
defeated them with tremendous slaughter. Such, at least, was the 
exalting assertion of the Roman writers, and the victory deserves 
no doubt to be celebrated as decisive of the fate of Europe. But 
Attiftt, though beaten, was hardly routed. He effected his retreat from 
Gaul with a. large unbrt)ken force,- and carried off great multitudes 
AD 401 . captives. The reputed^ massacre of the 11,000 virgins 
at Cologne is a figment or a blunder ; but there is reason 
to believe that a large number of these wretches, old and .young, 
male and female, were then and there slaughtered by him. 

The resources of Attila were as abundant as ever. In the fol- 
lowing year he demanded the hand of Honoria, and, on the refusal 
which he invited, led another host of barbarians into Italy. He 
entered the peninsula from the side of Illyria, sacked and destroyed 
Aquileia, Padua, Verona, and other places, and drove the trembling 
fugitives into the islands of the Veneti. Here at last * they found 
themselves secure ; here they finally settled, and here in the course 
of years grew up the city of Venice, the Carthage of the Middle 
Ages. The Iluns now spread tliernselres over the Cisalpine ; thoy 
met with little or no resistance, but they languished under the 
maladies of the climate, and while they launched the fiercest threats 
against the South, refrained from enforcing them wuth more active 
exertions. The court of Ravenna was paralysed with terror. 
Aetius was still far away. But there was yet one man at Rome 
W'ho deserves more than any other to be called the last of the 
Romans ; no warrior, no statesman, but a Christian bishop, Pope 
Leo the Great. This prelate had contended boldly for the primacy 
of his native city among the se^s of Christendom at the Council of 
Chalcedon. He now did her better service in accompanying the 
imperial envoys to the camp of Attila, and enforcing their per- 
suasions by spiritual exhortations which exercised no little influence 
over the mind of the rude heathen. An attack upon the sacred 
city was represented to him as an act o^ fatal impiety. He was 
reminded that Alaric had not long survived his sacrilegious ex- 
ploit. It was recorded that a vision of St. Peter and St. Paul 
appeared to him, threatening him with instant death. Finally, 
Valentinian promised him again the dowry of his sister, and under 
this manifold pressure he consented to desist from his enjterprise, 
and retire once more beyond the Alps. It is probable that we are 
but imperfectly acquainted with the real circumstances of this 
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abortive expedition. The death of Attila, ttthich promptly fel^ 
lowed, is also shrouded in mystery. Arrived at his stockade b^ond 
the Danube, he took one of his captives named lldico for a con- 
sort, but on the morrow he was found extended on his bed dead^ 
and bathed in his own blood. The bride ■w'as distracted with fright 
or sorrow ; but it seems to have been admitted that the strongO' 
event occurred from natural causes. * 

Rome had had a narrow escape, but her reprieve was of short 
duration. The wretched Valentinian, more contemptible, it is said, 
than even Honorius, conceived a jealousy of his only defender, 
Aetius, and poniarded him with his own hand. He fell himself 
under the blow of an assassin a few months afterwards. ^ 
Such was the revenge of a senator named Maximus, whose ’ *. 
wife he had dishonoured. The emperor of the East was also dead, 
and no male survivor of the great Theodosius remained. Maximus 
required Eijdoxia, the vridow of Valentinian, daughter of the younger 
'J’heodosius, to accept his hand. He thought to gain her affection by 
confessing that it was from love of her that he had slain her hus- 
band. But she was the more incensed, and the next morning con- 
veyed a message to Genseric, entreating him, as a loyal prince, to 
avenge the death of the sovereign emperor. Genseric might care 
but little for the plaims she seemed to lay upon him, but he was 
greedy as ever of plunder. The empire was more than ever dis- 
organised; the favourable moment had come. The fleets of the 
Vandals were in readiness, and an overwhelming force speedily 
entered the Tiber. The citizens were frantic with abirm, and 
attacked and stoned Maximus in their streets. Still the Vandals 
advanced. Once more Leo went forth with all the dignity of a 
great Christian prelate to intercede with the semi- Christian Genseric* 
The barbarian would not forego the anticipated plunder, but he 
promised that the lives of the Romans should be spared. The city 
was given up to pillage for fourteen days, and pillage meant blood 
and tire as well as booty. The Vandals heaped their vessels with 
ornaments of gold and silver, with the metal statues of the temples 
and the forum, with the precious trophies siispended in the Capi- 
tol and the temple of Peace, from which receptacle they carried 
away the Golden Candlestick and other ornaments of the ancient 
Temple of Jerusalem. They stripped the Capitol of one-half of 
its gilded tiles. The most cherished monuments of the Jewish and 
the Pagan religions suffered alike, but a great part of these trophies 
were lost in a tempest. The Golden Candlestick reached the African 
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capita}^ was recovered a century later and lodged in Constantinople 
by Justinian, and by him replaced from superstitious itiotives in 
Jerusalem. From that time its history is lost. The spoilers wafted 
also to Carthage a horde of 60,000 captives ; among them were 
the empress Eudoxia, and the two daughters she had borne to 
Valentin ian. Eudoxia was surrendered again at the request of the 
Eastern .emperor Leo ; but Genseric took one of her children for 
marriage with his own son, and was proud, perhaps, thus to connect 
his dynasty with the imperial blood of an illustrious Roman. 

Tke object of these latest conquerors had been simply booty, 
and they caused apparently little wanton havoc in the city. From 
Rome they descended upon Nola, Capua, and other places in the 
South, levying contributions as they went, and disappearing again in 
quest of fresh victims. Genseric abandoned Rome. He made no 
pretence of consolidating his conquests, or of appointing a ruler of the 
empire, which he still allowed to protract its nominal existence. The 
whole male race of Theodosius had disappeared from Roman territory. 
The Romans seem to have agreed to invite a distinguished noble of 
Gaul, named Avitus, to as«»ume the sovereignty. He was a man of 
peace, a cultivator of arts and eloquence, a tit shadow to place upon 
the shadow of a throne. The army and their officers stood aloof. 
None among them seemed to covet the empty honour. The Senate 
decreed a brazen statue in the library of Trajan to the poet Sidoniua 
Apollinaris, who declaimed before them in praise of the emperor, 
his father-in-law. But they appear to have been soon dissatisfied 
with the object of their favour, and engaged Ricimer, a Sueve, who 
held high rank in the army, to expel him from the city. Avitus 
returned quietly to his native Auvergne, his patrician palace, and 
his garden; but he soon fell by the hand of an assassin. The 
claims of the Senate to make a new appointment were either not 
advanced or were disregarded. The throne of the West was allowed 
to remain vacant for ttin months, till in the spring of 457 Ricimer 
condescended to bestow it upon another Sueve, named Majorianus. 
This nominee was no man of straw. He had served under Aetius, and 
when accepted by the legions, he showed, perhaps to the surprise of 
his patron, that he was not incapable of command. He placed 
his various divisions under able captains ; he led his troops with 
success himself against the Vandals, who still troubled the coast 
of Italy. He meditated an attack upon Genseric in his own pro- 
vince, and took the lead of a mingled host of Goths, Sueve, Huns, 
and Alans, which assembled in Gaul for that purpose. In the year 460 
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be crosBed the Pyrenees and advanced towards Carthagena^ where 
his fleet w{is ready to receive him. But GenseVic was enabled to 
anticipate his arrival, and by the treachery of his personal enemiea 
to surprise and destroy this armament in its harbour. Majorian 
was baffled and forced to retire. Ricimer had now become jealouf 
of his authority. The Sueve effected a conspiracy against 
overpowered, and required him to relinquish the throne. 

Majorian died a few days after weirds, of course not without 
suspicion of poison. Besides his good qualities as a commander, 
tliis emperor is lionourably distihguished for his zeal in legislation. 
He is said to have exerted himself to establish equal government 
among the various I’aces in the provinces. He is noted also as a 
resU»rer of the edifices of the city, which had suffered greatly, in the 
decline of its Avealtb and population, from the dilapidation of its 
noblest monuments. Ricimer now placed on the throne a certain 
Severus, a trifling personage, who dangled the reins of government 
under his protection for some years. Meanwhile a party of the 
voung men of Italy are reported to have urged a pretender named 
Marcellifius to call himself emperor. Indications are not wanting 
that this man was addicted at lea.st to the old superstitions, and it 
is possible that he may have been the tool of the still lingering 
devotees of Paganism. Marcellinus got possession of Dalmatia, and 
held that province apparently undisturbed for a short period. On 
the death of Severus the West remained for two years without an 
acknowledged emperor. It was actually ruled by Ricimer, with th« 
simpler title of patrician. Italy, for to Italy alone the empire was 
now confined, demanded at last a titular sovereign, and Ricimer was 
still awed by the gi andeur of the imperial style, and forbore to climb 
himself to the seat of the Caesars. He now appointed a personage of 
distinction named Anthemius, on the recommendation, it seems, of 
Marcianus, at that time ruler of the East, to whose daughter he was 
married. Anthemius was the son of a Procojuus; the tw'o Grecian 
names suggest that he wus a Greek by origin. A Greek wiiter named 
Darnascius speaks of him as a Pagan, and in^putes to him the design 
of restoring the ancient *cult. He received the support of Mar- 
cellinus and of the innovating party, who both in the East and the 
West murmured, perhaps, against the ascendancy of the Christian 
church. It is said that he was himself a descendant of the apostate 
Julian. A medal has been found bearing the head of Anthemiua 
on the one side, and the figure of Hercules on the other. Such are 
the slight grounds on which the accession of this emperor has beeii 
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lepreaiiiited aa a final attempt of the Pagans. But the most thait oan 
he smd for this asserted revival is that in the utter jcollapse of 
belief in the Olympian divinities there still no doubt survived a 
class of waverers who took refuge in philosophy from Uie perplexi- 
ties of the creeds, and clung hopelessly to the idea that the oldest 
traditions were the safest. The time was approaching when many 
even of professed Christians would lapse into similar laxity. Tne 
pretended philosophy of the fifth ^and sixth century was the last 
point of contact between the old religion and the new. 

Anthemius sought to strengthen his position by a second marriage 
with the daughter of Ricimer. But this union afforded him no 
protection. The jealousy of the Sueve was aroused ; and though 
the Eastern emperor still lent his aid, Anthemius was unable to 
make head against the new horde of barbarians which Ricimer 
. 472 to cross the Alps. In 472 the enemy appeared 

before the gates of Rome. The city was pressed with 
famine. Gilimer, a Vandal with a command in Gaul,^ hastened to 
its succour, but the invaders had already made themselves masters 
of the transtiberine quarter. A battle, however, ensued. ** Gilimer 
was defeated and slain. On July 11 Rome was captured for the 
third time. It was again given up to pillage, but there are no 
accounts of conflagration and destruction. Anthemius was put to 
death, and replaced by Olybriua, the noble to fv^hom Genseric had 
given the second daughter of the empress Eudoxia. The maker of 
so many emperors might congratulate himself on restoring the throne 
he so much revered to the dynasty of Theodosius. Genseric died 
himself in the following month, and Olybrius followed him, both, 
however, by natural deaths, before the end of the year. Ricimer’a 
soldiers, under the command of his nephew, Gundobald, now placed 
the diadem on the head of Glycerins. Glycerins was forced to 
resign in 474 in favour of Julius Nepos, a man who bore at. least a 
genuine Roman appellation, and he was suffered to live in exile at 
Salona, where he became bishop, by an indulgence which was now 
sometimes allowed to political rivals. Nepos was constrained to ab- 
dicate in the following year, and found repose in the same quiet spot, 
among the gardens of Diocletian. 

This last revolution was effected like those which had preceded 
it. Orestes, a Pannonian, but of Roman origin, had resorted with 
other men of distinction, amidst the troubles of the times, to the 
court of Attila. He had returned vrith w^ealth and reputation, and 
had obtained on the death of Ricimer the title of patrician, whi<di 
ranked next to the imperial dignity, and was equivalent to regent 
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of the empire. Such was the ascendancy whicl\ in after times tlie 
Franks conferred upon the Mayor of the Palace. This chief was 
impatient of the sovereignty of Nepos. Orestes constrained hiih to 
descend from the throne at Ravenna ; but still following the policy of 
Ricimer and other regents before him, he abstained from assuming 
th^ purple himself, while he went through the farce of bestowTng if 
iipon his own son, a child of six yeaVs. This child, with whom the 
Western empire was destined* to perish, bore by some freak of 
fortune the name of Romulus, to which was added that of Augustus 
under its diminutive form Augustulus. Orestes had found it easy 
to seize and transfer the phantom of an empire, but he could not 
shake off the substantial demands of Odoacer, a barbarian of un- 
certain origin, the chief of a combined force from various German 
peoples, with which he pretended to defend the tottering throne. 
This man demanded his price, no less than the assignment to his 
nyrmidons of one-third of the lands of Italy. The demand was 
petu Ian tly-fref used ; but Odoacer knew his own strength, and 
called upon the tribes of the North to cross the Alps. Barbarians 
of many uncouth names, Rugians, Herulians, and Turcilingians, 
flocked to the standard of so liberal a leader. Orestes had sent envoys 
to gain the support of the Eastern emperor ; he had made peace with 
the king of the Vandals. But he could offer no effectual resistance 
to the invaders, tte sought refuge within the walls of Patavium ; 
but the place was easily stormed, and he was delivered to the 
executioner. The reign of Augustulus was at an end in August 476, 
lust a year after its commencement. Paulus, a brother of Orestes, 
was likewise put to death, but the tender years of the infant emperor 
were spared, and he found a last tranquil retreat in the delicious 
villa of Lucullus, on the coast of Surrentum. 

And this was the end. Odoacer disdained to make an emperor. 
Yet neither did he assume the title in his own person. He was 
content to style himself king ; but king in thoie days was a nationab 
not a territorial title, and a captain of banditti could claim no nation 
as his subjects. The Eijipire of the West had ceased to be. The 
successors of the Caesars who still ruled in Constantinople, and%ho8e 
rule endured a thousand more years, affected to regard it as lapsed to 
their own crown ; but they seldom attempted to secure it, and never 
but for a moment held it even by the skirt. Rome continued to be 
governed by her native bishops, or by a series of barbarian kings ; 
and more than three centuries elapsed before her empire vras nom- 
inally revived by the great German prince who reigned at Aachen. 
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CHAPTER LXXVIII. 

Huitoxy of the City of Rome — 1. Period of the kings and the Repulilie — The ^ 
^Ladne hill and Roma Quadrata — The Aventine and other hilit— The,’ 
.Capitoline or Tarpeian — The Arx and the Temple of Jnpitef* — Etruscan 
structures and walls of Servius— The valleys and streets of the city— The 
Triumphal and Sacred Way — The Forum Romaoum — The Vel^hruin — The 
dwellings of the people ; their tempies, theatres, and other public build- 
ings — The aqueducts — The Capitol in the time of the Republic, 

Our review of the history of Rome commenced with a glaiice at the 
site of the city about which the affairs of a vast dominion were for 
many ages to revolve. Now tliat we have brought our n^ative to 
a close we will revert once more to the cradle of the Roman people, 
tfhd survey the growth of the city itself, which has been so often 
,loa^ to our eyes while they were directed to a wider theatre, and to 
affairs of more engrossing interest. Some occasiona'f repetition 
will perhaps be pardoned in an attempt to bring uiider one 
view many particulars which have already come under notice 
each in its proper place. The Palatine hill, the original abode 
of the Romans, lay, indeed, imbedded in the slopes around it, 
like a child in its cradle. The seven hills over which the growing 
city soon spread were also secure in the strength of their position. 
Very remarkable it is that, constantly at war, and exposed to the 
attacks of states and conl'ederations often much more powerful than 
their own, the Romans were only twice compelled to open their 
gates to a foreign assailant till the last hour of their decrepitude had 
atruck. It was, further, the observation of Cicero that Roime was 
admirably adapted for habitation, from the healthiness of Ats actual 
situation, though in tlie midst of an unhealthy tract of country. 
Possibly this also had an effect upon the history of the people. The 
malaria of the Campagna around, though less deadly in early than in 
later times, induced the citizens of the infant commonwealth to 
reside permanently witliin their walls, while it cast a belt of land 
around them upon which the stranger was little tempted to establish 
himself, Rome was cradled in the plain of Latium. 

We begin our acceunt of the city with its earliest traditions? 
the Capitol ine and the Janiculan are represented as the first of the 
summits to be occupied, the one by Saturn, tfee other by Janus, and to 
have received, their names from these divinitien. The appellation of 
Janiculum survives to the present day. That^of Satmrnia was early 
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loet in the name Tarpeia, supposed to be aii Etruscan 
* rock,’ and ifchis again has yielded to the more common dSsig 
of Capit<dine, now transformed into Campidoglio. The 
settlement of the Palatine was ascribed to Evander, a fugitiva 
Arcadij^ and the name of the hill itself, which has remained 
changed through all the revolutions which have swept oxpx i| 
derived, according to the most ancient traditions, froni theifouil 
son, Pallas. Upon this eminenice Romulus was declared toj 
erected his stronghold, and the name of Roma Quadrata whicl 
national antiquaries gave to it, has been commonly supposed to| 
to the general form of the whole hill. It has been lately cont 
that this fortress occupied the western half of the summit only^ and 
was divided from an outlying town by a deep fosse even no^ dis- 
cernible. To this western and eastern portion re8pectivel|» the 
names of Germalus and Velia have been assigned by high and jteoent 
authority, but another and perhaps a better view places both the 
fortress and ‘the town between these two suburban spots, the ope to 
the west,, the other to the north of them. The historical notites of 
the Rome of Romulus belong indeed generally to the western pOTtion 
of the hill. Wherever it was that the first founder drew the fiirrow 
which traced the line for his walls, he left a narrow strip of land 
both within and without it, which was called the pomoBrium, and was 
designed to be kept free from buildings. This was the limit within 
which only the auspices could be taken, and the most important 
religious rites be performed. The religion of Rome was eminently 
local, and this it was that made the city so long the real social centre 
of the empire. 

The Palatine and Aventine are separated by a hollow called the 
Vallis Murcia, through which flows a rivulet named by the ancients 
Aqua Crabra, now Marrana. Here, without the original walls, Ro- 
mulus is said to have placed his circus, called afterwards Maximus. 
He did not invite his Sabine neighbours within*his enclosed fortress. 
The circus was an oblong space, encompassed with seats cut in the 
turf, rounded only at one, end. It was 600 yards in length. At 
later periods it was fitted with wooden and stone galleries, ind mag- 
nificently decorated. The stream which now creeps through this 
area must either have been arched over, or carried by an ^ar^dal 
channel on one side of it. * ' 

While the Palatine was thus occupied by the Latin, EtruBCA4> or 
mixed people to whom our legends give the name irf ‘ Romaaa, the 
Quirinal, and possibly the Viminal and Esquiline also, were held by 
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S&bin^. The C&pitoline or Tarpeian seems to have been contested 
by them, the Romans, according to the common accounts, being the 
first in possession of it. The two hostile tribes eventually divided 
the disputed site between them, and the level space between all 
th^ae hills became the common place of meeting of the united 
nation, the famdus Forum Romanum. 

Of the foundation of cities on the Cselian and the Aventine dif- 
ferent accounts are given. The Aventine at least seems to have been 
assigned to an outlying tribe politically dependent upon the Romans, 
but not admitted to full citizenship with them. On this hill was the 
meeting of the great Latin confederacy under the patronage of the 
goddess Diana, whose temple stood throughout the period of our 
history on its summit. The temple of Romulus, under the Sabine 
name of Quirinus, was said to have been erected by Numa upon the 
Quirinal, which had been before called Agonus. The fortification 
of the Janiculum is ascribed to Ancus, who is also supposed to have 
constructed the Mamertine prison, on the north-east face of the 
Capitoline. » 

The strongholds on these various summits, including the smaller 
eminences of Cispius and Oppius, were first united by a common 
wall by Servius Tullius. Such was the original city of the seven 
hills. Traces of this surrounding rampart, very ancient and, no 
doubt,, original, have been presented in some places to recent ex- 
plorers. The rear of the Esquiline was defended by an earthen 
mound, known as the Agger Servii, of which some vestiges are still 
apparent. The heights of the Tarpeian hill, a precipitous projection 
from the Quirinal, with which it was originally connected by a de- 
pressed ridge, not levelled till the time of Trajan, were left, perhaps, 
to the strength of their natural defences. The stream of the Tiber 
protected the city on the west. The Janiculum was at first an un- 
connected outpost, but the river might be crossed by a wooden 
bridge, the Subliciaif, placed under the care of certain priests, who 
thence derived, according to a specious etymology, the name of 
Pontifices, or bridge-makers. But the ^’cal word is more probably 
‘ Pompificea.’ This "was the bridge cut down behind the valiant 
Codes. It stood probably just beneath the Aventine. 

These combined villages required a common citadel. The Capi- 
toline or Tarpeian occupied the most prominent position among the 
seven hills. It rises in two summits, of which the northern, or, more 
exactly, the north-eastern, is about thirty feet higher than the other. 
We may naturally suppose that this would be the site selected for 
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the Arx, or citadel of Rome ; but it may be alleged, on the other 
hand, that ‘the southern height more immediately commands the 
Tiber, and faces the Etruscan border. The question is still open to 
argument or conjecture, and the various texts which bear upon it 
have been diversely interpreted by divers modern critics. Notrf>nly 
so, but the point has become a matter of dispute between rival 
schools of antiquaries, and the judgment they have pronounced has 
fluctuated from one age to another. On many accounts the question 
3 rill in agitation is among the most curious problems of its kind. It 
will probably find its solution at no distant date, and no prudent 
antiquary will venture at this moment to speak positively upon it , 
but the foregoing history has been written on the presumption, to 
which the latest inquirers generally lean, that the foundations of the 
Arx will one day be discovered on the northern summit. Which- 
ever was the site of the Arx, the opposite height of the same hill 
bore the august edifice of the Capitol, or the Capitoline temple. The 
great national divinities, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, were here 
worshipped in three distinct cells, but all under one roof. It may 
be supposed that the rectangular area of the temple, described to 
have measured* about 200 feet each way, applies not to these three 
cells alone, but to the precinct, inclosed by rows of columns, within 
which they stood. .Upon this national temple the Romans lavished 
the most brilliant ornaments, but its proportions were by no means 
lofty ; and when it was burnt down, 'which happened to it more than 
once in the course of its history, superstition forbade them, though 
at the height of their pride and opulence, to increase the elevation. 
The depression between the two summits, which is known as the 
Intermontium, was occupied by many objects of historical interest ; 
among others, by the venerable Asylum or sanctuary of Romulus. 
The area is now dignified by the equestrian statue of the most 
virtuous of the Romans, the emperor Marcus Aurelius. 

At a period of very great antiquity, popularly assigned to the 
reign of Tarquinius Prisons, a great efEort was made to drain off the 
waters of the interior of the city, and convey them beneath the soil 
to their natural outfall in the Tiber. The pools and marshes 
which formed themselves in the deep hollow of the Roman 
forum were collected in several channels and led into one princi- 
pal conduit, of solid masonry with a vaulted roof, which bore 
the name of the Cloaca Maxima, and discharged its contents into 
the river at the Forum Boarium. The arch through which it 
reached the Tiber is still a conspicuous object on the river-bank, 
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and may serve to prove that the level of the stream has risen perhaps 
a little, but at most a few feet only, during so many centuries. The 
ancient writers asserted that the vault of the Cloaca was high and 
wide enoiigh to admit a cart loaded with hay, and Agrippa, who 
caus^ed it to be cleansed in the time of Augustus, is said to have 
traversed it in *a boat. Another stream from beyond the Caelian, 
named by the ancients the Aqua Crabra, now Marrana, still trickles 
down the Vallis Murcia, draining the slopes of the Palatine and the 
Aventine ; and this was led also in a stone channel into the river a 
hundred yards below the outlets of the Great Cloaca. A further 
remnant of the so-called kingly period still existing is the Mamertine 
prison, under the Capitoline. This structure is composed of im^ 
mense blocks of the stone called peperino, and was at first supposed 
to have comprised only two chambers, one above the other ; but in 
recent times more extensive works have been discovered, which 
may have been added at various periods. There can^be no doubt 
that this was the actual place of confinement of Jugurtha, Vercinge- 
torix, and the Catilinarian conspirators. An ancient ecclesiastical 
tradition pretends that St, Peter was also injprisoned in it. The 
upper chamber has accordingly been fitted up us a Christian oratory, 
and a church has been erected above it. 

Among other incidents that point to a temporary decline of 
Rome in vigour and resources we may remark that after the period 
of the Etruscan kings, or whoever were the builders of the Servian 
walls, the substructions of the hills, the Cloacji and the Mamertine, 
we meet with no more buildings of similar proportions, or in a 
similar style. The city of the Tarquins seems next to be occupied 
by a degenerate race, who erected their houses, and even tlieir 
temples, chiefly of wood or inferior brick, and thatched them with 
straw or shingles. The Forum was still at times a swamp, the cliffs 
of the hills continued for the most part to be fringed with briars 
and brushwood, when the Gauls swopt away the ancient city in one 
general conflagration. The Roman antiquaries might pretend, 
indeed, at a much later period to point" out the Ruminal fig-tree, 
the hut of Romulus, the temple of Vesta, and other relics of a 
primitive age, but the genuineness of these objects was belied by 
the most authentic history. After the great fire of the Gauls the 
city, we are told, w'as rebuilt in a hasty and irregular manner, 
without regard even to the old lines of the streets, or of the 
sewers beneath them. The lanes Vhich choked the level spaces 
and hollows were tortuous and narrow, with lofty houses obstructing 
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the light and air ; while the hills were for the most part occupied 
by the temples and public buildiaga, or by the mansions and 
gardens of the nobles. The great men of the city coveted the 
loftiest and most airy situations, from which they could look down 
upon the plebeian multitudes below, and from which they descended 
daily to the affairs of the Campus or the Forum, attended by tSeir 
numerous escort of slaves and clients/ But on the lower levels the 
people regained their ascendancy, •and required gross flatteries, with 
largesses and other vulgar compliances, to engage their votes in the 
comitia. The names of several streets and alleys in the lower city 
are recorded, but hardly one is known to have led over the summit 
of any of the hills, w^hich were generally scaled by stairs and acces- 
sible to foot-passengers only. This is a significant indication that 
die mass of the population was now confined — and, indeed, con- 
tinued always to be mostly confined — to the valleys. But, indeed, 
in all Rome there was at this time only one street that deserves the 
name of an avenue, and which offered a common thoroughfare for 
men, horges, and vehicles. This was the line along which the pro- 
cession of the triumphs passed ; and it was for this and other sacred 
ceremonies that'its width and straight alignment were maintained. 
The august procession was formed in the Campus Martius, withoul 
the walls. Entering the city at the Porta Triumphalis, between the 
Capitoline and the ^iber, such being, perhaps, the name specially 
given on these occasions to the gate called otherwise Flumentana, 
the victorious general was conducted, at the head of his troops, his 
trophies, and his captives, across the Velabrum into the Circus 
Maximus, and so, following, it is supposed, the exact line of the 
ancient pomoerium, along the valley which separates the Palatine 
from the Caelian. The arch of Constantine stands at the spot 
where his route turned again sharply to the left, and climbed the 
gentle slope of the Velia, and here it was again spanned in imperial 
times by the arch of Titus. From this elevation he came in sight 
of the Arx and temple of Jupiter. Thence he descended, keeping 
on the rigl)t side of the Fojum, to the foot of the Capitoline, where 
also the arch of Severus spanned his road at the point where he 
turned once more to ascend the face of the hill. The Clivus Capi- 
tolinus was bordered by various temples, and led through the Porta 
Pandana into the sacred inclosure. This road w^as dignified with 
the name of the Via Sacra. The Appian Way, which branched off 
from it, and issued from the <jity at the Porta Capena, was first 
paved in 312 b.c., and the Flaminian, which led in the oppositii 
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direction north, ine220. It was not till 174 that the pavement w'la 
extended into the heart of the city to the Golden Milestone, the 
point at the foot of the Capitoline, from which Augustus intended, 
it is said, to measure the roads of the empire. It seems, however, 
that ^ the measurement continued still to be taken, as of old, from 
the gates of the .Servian wall. The pavement of the Sacred Way, 
consisting of large angular blocks of basaltic lava, may still be 
seen at various spots aLmg its course ; and the lines of several streets 
in other parts of the city are detected at this day by the similar 
work upon which the labourers strike from time to time in their 
excavations. 

Of all the localities of Rome during the early republic the 
Rorum Romanum alone admits of any specific topographical account. 
This open space, appropriated to the civic business of the Roman 
people, lay at the foot of the Capitoline, and reached to the slope of 
the Velia, nearly covering the area of the modern Campo Vaccino. 
The Italian antiquaries inclined till recently to give it a lateral 
extension, between the Capitoline and the Palatine, in the„direction 
of the Velabrurn; but the discovery of the Basilica Julia, where 
previously stood the Sempronia, which must have confined it on 
this side, induces them now to modify this hypothesis. The oblong 
space above indicated, narrowing as it approached the Velia, was in- 
closed north and south by the lines of the Sacred and the New Way. 
Along these stood rows of open booths or shops, fronted by stone 
pillars ; the southern I'ow was interrupted by the house of Numa, 
the temple of Vesta, and possibly that of Castor and Pollux. An 
altar near the centre of this area marked the site of the Curtian 
Pool, which in early times had been a mere swamp ; and three sacred 
trees, a wild vine, a fig, and an olive, were carefully preserved or 
renewed hard by, still showing that the spot had been formerly a 
jungle. The Forum was early decorated with some statues of illus- 
trious citizens, of waod, perhaps, rather than of marble. The Comi- 
lium, an open platform raised a few steps above the Forum, was the 
u\eeting-place of the patricians, and wjv? furnished with, a hall or 
curia ; opposite to which, but erected upon the platform, stood the 
rostra, or pulpit, from which the orators addressed them. The 
Comitium may best be placed at the northern angle of the Forum, 
beneath the slope of the Capitoline. C. Gracchus was the first to 
turn in his public harangues from the patricians in the Comitium to 
the commons on the lower level of the Forum, and the direction of 
this pulpit was changed accordingly. The name of rostra was given 
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to it in the sixth century of the city, when it was adorned by Duilius 
with the brazen beaks, or rostra, of the Carthaginian vesseJs, but 
remains of more than one such structure have been found nigh at 
hand, set up perhaps at different periods. 

While the houses of the nobles were generally placed on the 
Palatine or the Caelian, or in the Carinte, on the slope of the 
Eaquiline, the dwellings of the poor plebeians thronged the principal 
seats of traffic, the level of thq Velabrum on the one, and of the 
Suburra on the other side of the Forum. The mansions, however, 
of the nobles were frequently surrounded by the cabins of their 
dependents resting against their walls, and forming one block of 
buildings with them. A single house, standing by itself, was styled 
a domus ; a cluster of dwellings, such as has been just described, an 
insula, or island ; but the little cabins which went to make up the 
aggregate insula were often loosely denominated insulce themselves. 
The architecture of these buildings was rude and massive; the 
houses of the great were castles rather than villas. It was not till 
the introduction of the Greek taste that they received at the hands 
of Greek artists the decorations for which they might be after- 
wards famoua. But the Romans reserved the columns and friezes 
of Hellenic art for the exterior of their temples and the interior 
adornment of their choicest dwellings. The temple with its Ionic 
or Corinthian portlico was often plain and dark within ; the house, 
florid with mouldings and encrusted with marbles inside, might 
present only bare, unsightly walls to the spectator from without. 

The public amusements of the Romans were consecrated to re- 
ligion ; and next to the temples we may refer to the theatres of the 
city. The first scenic representations at Rome were derived, not 
from the Greeks, but from the Etruscans, and the first theatres 
were constructed before the introduction of Grecian models. The 
Romans, indeed, had little opportunity for excavating the theatre 
or the circus out of the solid rock. It was n^t till they had arrived 
at a high pitch of luxury and extravagance that they undertook to 
erect edifices of stone capacious enough to accommodate large 
portions of the population. The first permanent theatre of stone 
was that of the great Pompeius, which was placed in the Campus 
Martins, as the common resort for popular amusement. It was 
surrounded with groves and porticos, and was combined with a 
temple, to which the seats of the theatre formed a magnificent 
ascent. The consul Flaminius built a second circus, also in the 
Campus, below the Caoitoline. In this quarter stood also the Septa^ 
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or polling -booths of the Roman people, when they met in their, 
military organizati6n by classes to elect their magistrates; and 
here ato, in the temple of Bellona, the imperator met the Senate on 
his return from service abroad before he was admitted into the city. 
The meetings of the Senate were sometimes held in the temple of 
Concerd, beneath the Capitoline ; sometimes in the Curia Hostilia, 
which also skirted* the Forum ; .sometimes in halls or temples out- 
side the walls. During the last century of the Free State the 
erection of basilicas, or halls for public business, and of private 
palaces, as well as ot temples, went on with increasing magnificence, 
and was generally the work of private liberality. The greatest 
nobles lavished their enormous fortunes in such constructions, by 
which they gained the favour and suffrages of the multitude. The 
mansions of C. Octavius, of -dEmilius Scaurus, of Crassus the 
orator, and of Catulus the prince of the Senate, are specified as 
among the finest of their day ; but these were speedily eclipsed by 
those of Crassus the rich, of Lepidus, consul in b.c. 78, and others. 
The house of Lepidus was adorned with a profusion of Numidian 
marbles, and was esteemed the most splendid of that t?ime in 
Rome ; but the discovery of the magnificence of the Ptolemies 
and other Eastern potentates gave a fresh impulse to the taste for 
palatial decoration, and within thirty-five years, according to Pliny, 
the house of Lepidus was outshone by a hundred rivals. The 
gardens of Lucullus and Sallust may be mentioned among the chief 
monuments of this advancing luxury. The latter stood on the 
Pincian hill, near the Porta Salara, and continued to hold a high 
place among the ornaments of the city throughout the period of 
the emperors. 

Among the most remarkable features of Roman architecture 
'svere the aqueducts, which furnished the city with water from 
distant sources, for the abundant but turbid supply of the Tiber 
itself was early rejected. Two of these watercourses were con- 
structed under the re{)ublic, the Aqua Appia, by Appius Caecus, in 
312 B.C., and the Anio Vetus, as it was called (275), by Curius 
Dentatus. The first of these was led from* a spring on the' road-to 
Praeneste, seven or eight miles from the city, to the Salinae outside 
the Porta Trigemina, beneath the Aventine ; but the stream had 
been conveyed in leaden pipes underground as far as the Porta 
Capena, from whence it required only twelve arches to carry it 
within the city. The second was brought from beyond Tibur, on 
the river Anio, and was also led undei^round, with many windings, 
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a distance of forty- three miles. This, too, eiltefed the city at the . 
Esquiline on a row of arches for above 200 paces. To these were 
added during the period of the free state the Marcia and the 
Tepula, and again the Julia by Agrippa under Augustus. Thew- 
last three aqueducts were led in separate canals on the same row of 
arches for several miles from the hill country to the east, and e^red 
the city together at the Porta TibUrtina (S. Lorenzo). Augustus 
■executed other works of the sjime kind, for which the increasing 
number of baths, as well as the still increasing population, created 
further demand. The Aqua Claudia, commenced by Caligula, was 
the loftiest and noblest of all these structures. The list eventually 
extended to fourteen, and their destruction one by one under the 
ravages of the barbarians marks significantly the decline of the city 
both in luxury and numbers. Some remains of these great struc- 
tures, which reached ii; more than one direction for several miles 
across the Campagna, are still among the most striking ruins of the 
ancient world. 

The tribune Saturninus was blockaded in the Capitoline in the 
year b.c. 100. He was reduced to surrender by cutting the pipes 
which supplied the fortress, and no injury was done to the build- 
ings. The great temple of Jupiter was less fortunate when, during 
the wars of Marius and Sulla, it fell a prey to the flames with other 
adjacent edifices. *8ulla undertook the auspicious task of restoration. 
He robbed the Olympieum at Athens of several columns which had 
been prepared for it j but he had not the good fortune to complete 
his own work. Catulus, prince of the Senate, and the most vene- 
rated of his countrymen at that epoch, was chosen for the honour of 
finishing the design. He was allowed to engrave his own name 
upon the entablature of the temple. Catulus added to the splendour 
both of the materials and of the architectural decorations ; but he 
was forbidden by the pontiffs to make any change either in its 
ground* plan or its ancient proportions. IJence, though conspi- 
cuous from its high and isolated position, and ever the centre of 
religious^ interest to the^ whole Roman people, the Capitol was 
neither lofty nor spacious, nor do we ever find it extolled for the 
grandeur of its dimensions. Catulus rebuilt also the Tabularium 
between the Arx and the Temple, and his name inscribed upon it 
has actually been discovered among its ruins in modern times. 
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CHAPTER LXXIX. 

History of tilo City of Rome — 2. Period of the empire — Extension of the 
Roman forum by Julius Caesar — Augustus continues the embellishment of 
the city — Materials of the buildings of Rome — The house of Augustus on 
the Palatine — Enlargement of th.® palace by Tiberius and Caligula — Cali- 
gula’^ bridge across the Velabrum — The ‘Golden house* of Nero — Burning 
and rebuilding of the city — Vespasian, restores the Capitol and erects the 
Colosseum — Baths and Arch of Titus — Equestrian statue of Domitian — 
Buildings of Trajan and Hadrian — Columns of Trajan and the Antonines — 
Septizonium of Severus — Baths of Caracalla — Walls of Aurelian — Temple 
of the Sun — Constructions of Maxentius and Constantine — Repair of the 
walls by Honorius — Extent and population of the city — Decline of Rome 
after the building of Constantinople — Rome pillaged by Alaric, captured by 
Genseric and by Ricimer — Temples converted into Christian churches — 
Rome eventually ruined by the loss of its population. 

With the constructions of Julius Caesar at the closing period of the 
republic commences a new era in the history of the ci^y. A con- 
scious and deliberate design becomes apparent for the embellishment 
of Rome, and its transformation from the stronghold of an. Italian 
tribe into the imperial residence of a ruler of nations. 

Caesar was the first who conceived the idea of enlarging the in- 
terior accommodation of the forum and the public buildings by 
which it was surrounded. In just accordance wijh the spirit which 
he brought to the extension of the suffrage and the incorporation of 
the provinces, he added a new forum, which he called the Julian, to 
the Roman, thus almost doubling the area in which the people might 
meet for the transaction of civil affairs. This addition was made on 
the north-eastern side, and it swept away a mass of wretched build- 
ings that crowded the gorge of the Suburra at the foot of the three 
Sabine hills. It was not possible, indeed, to combine the two open 
spaces in one, for the basilica of AEmilius stood between them ; but 
the access from the one to the other was made sufiBcientiy practicable, 
and thenceforth succ^ieding emperors, acting on the same grand 
design, added forum to forum in the same direction, till from tlie 
Velia to the Campus Martius the citizen might march upon continuous 
pavements of cut stone, intersected by innumerable arcades and 
decorated with a variety of halls and temples. 

The forum of Julius was graced with his temple to Venus ‘ the 
Ancestress,’ before which stood a curious equestrian statue of him- 
self. The horse on which his figure was placed had a monstrous 
fore- hoof, similar, it was said, to u human foot, and the popular story 
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intimated that it was modelled from the animal which the dictator 
had actually been wont to ride. But in fact both horse and rider 
had been cast in bronze by Lysippus for the Grecian Alexander, 
and had been appropriated, with the substitution of a new head 
only, to the Roman conqueror. Such representations of hori^ and 
bulls are, in fact, no other than the Persian emblems of strength and 
royal authority. The basilica of Julius, between the Forum and 
the Velabrum, replaced very nearly that of T. Sempronius at the 
same spot. It continued to be a useful as well as a handsome orna- 
ment of the city down to late ages. Its basement has been discovered 
within the last few years. The bold design which the same great 
improver contemplated of turning the course of the Tiber nearer to 
the foot of the Vatican hill, and so enlarging the area of the Cam- 
pus, needs only be mentioned, as further evidence of the necessity 
he felt for giving more freedom of movement to the pent-up popu- 
lation of the still increasing city. His premature death frustrated 
its execution, nor was it again taken up at any later period. On 
the spo| where the dictator’s body was consumed, in front of the 
temple of Vesta and the Regia of the chief pontiff, in which he 
resided, an hferoum or small chapel was promptly erected to his 
divinity. This w^as afterwards enlarged, and became a temple, con- 
spicuous from its jjosition if not from its magnificence. The spot 
must have been two hundred yards in advance of the modem church 
of S. Francesca Romana, where it faced the Capitol and the great 
national temple of Jupiter. 

The architectural plans of Julius Caesar gave a strong impulse as 
well as a special direction to the policy of his successors. The idea 
of enlarging and embellishing the city, of restoring old buildings 
and erecting new, became fixed in the minds, not perhaps of the 
emperors only, but of the civic authorities who worked under them 
and for them. The taste for building w’^as national, and was now to 
be gratified without stint. Augustus undertook, in the first place, a 
complete restoration of the sacred edifices, large and small, which 
had fallen into general ^ecay during the troubles of the civil wars, 
and in the common decline of religious sentiment. To these he 
added many temples of his own, of which the most important were 
that to Mars Ultor, in the centre of the new forum which he added 
to the Julian, and of Apollo on the Palatine. The portico of Oc- 
tavia, the theatre of Marcellus, the mausoleum assigned to the Julian 
fiimily in the Campus INlartijis, were others of his special works. 
The population which had been dispossessed of its dwellings to make 
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room for the new forum seems to have migrated westward, and 
spread over the rear of the Esquiline and the Caslian. The Campus, 
which is the most crowded portion of modern Rome, was kept for 
tlie most paxtfree from such encroachments; but the exercises of the 
citizens became gradually more and more confined ; after the time 
of Augustus they^ probably ceased altogether, and the broad space 
between the Capitol and the Flatoinian gate, the Pincian hill and the 
Tiber, was invaded by numerous public constructions of the largest 
])roportious and the greatest splendour. Eminent among these were 
the theatre of Statilius Taurus, and the Pantheon of Agrippa, with its 
baths, halls, and porticos stretching in various directions. The long 
pomp of the triumph, threading the straight road from the Flaminian 
gate to the Capitol ine, between two rows of sumptuous edifices, re- 
splendent with marble, brass, and gold, has been more than once 
represented to us as among the grandest spectacles of the Romiin 
world. 

Augustus continued building and rebuilding for a space of nearly 
■fifty years. He could say at the close of his career that he ‘ found ' 
the city of brick and left it of marble.’ Apart from all rhetorical 
ornament, let us consider what this may mean. The earliest struc- 
tures in Rome had been confined, besides private dwellings of straw 
and wood, to walls of large squared blocks of the sandstone named 
tufa, quarried in the hills of Rome itself. The fragments of wall, 
ascribed by the most sanguine antiquarians to the commencement of 
the regal period, are of this domestic material. The Roman masons 
next extended their operations to some of the neighbouring cliffs, 
from which they extracted the stone called peperino, a sandstone 
also, but differing in some respects from tufa. This material was 
employed also upon the walls of the Etruscan dynasty, and the sub- 
structions of the Capitoline and other hills of the city. It was 
applied, no doubt, to the temples of that period also, but of these no 
remains can now be di^povered. With the republic, it is said, came 
in the age of brick, which continued for centuries to supplj^ the 
principal material for buildings, both public and domestic. The 
invention of the arch mainly depended for its success upon the use 
of brick, and the convenience and readiness with which the brick 
arch could be multiplied from space to space carried everything 
before them. Temples and palaces as well as solid walls were sus- 
pended upon arches ; streams ol water were conveyed on arches ; long 
lines of arcades were extended from street to street and from hill to hill. 
Private dwellings were reared with many storeys, and where they 
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could abut against tbe cliff behind they, rose pernaps to coosidemble 
elevations, .like some ancient houses in our mediie^al cities, Augustus 
decreed that no such house should exceed seventy feet in height. 
This, however, was but a small step in the transformation which 
was now commencing in the construction of the city and its dwelh 
mgs. While the older edifices still presented their lofty gaMes in 
nrick, or more commonly in wood, projecting over the narrow 
streets, the newer quarters were laid out in broader ways, with 
lower houses in the Grecian fashion, faced at least with stone. The 
travertine, or limestone of Tivoli, a kind of marble, was used to a 
great extent to cover the plain brickwork of the frugal citizen- 
builders. The new forums of the imperial period presented all the 
features of the august capitals of Egypt and Syria, with their long 
columnar frontages, and marked horizontal lines of architecture. 
The new temples which graced the summits of all the hills, and 
skirted their ridges, imparted to the whole city an air of luxurious 
decoration, •wliile the ancient walls of Servius and the kings before 
him were swept away or hidden out of sight by a generation which 
had ceased to contemplate an hostile attack as possible. The primi- 
live city within the Servian fortifications had been divided into 
lour quarters. These Augustus distributed again into six, and to 
these six he added eight more, which extended in all directions be- 
yond them. It sernns probable that these fourteen quarters occupied 
pretty exactly the space which was afterwards inclosed in strong 
fortifications by Aurelian, and these again are nearly co-limitaneous 
Avith the wails now existing. But how this area was defined by 
Augustus is not ascertained ; whether it was encircled in his time 
by the pomoerium, or sacred limit, marked out by bound-stones or 
cippi, or by an agger or other slight defensive work. Whatever 
was the line of demarcation, it comprehended, no doubt, all the 
continuous buildings which had grown up at this period around the 
earlier city, together with considerable spaces reserved for public 
and private gardens. * 

The house which Augustus himself first occupied on the Palatine 
was the* modest mansion* of a noble but not illustrious family. It 
had belonged to tlie orator Hortensius, and was purchased by the 
emperor, after he had risen to greatness, as a suitable residence for 
a citizen who affected moderation in everything. The citizens, 
however, were not content. The Senate added to it some larger 
chambers, no doubt for their prince’s use on public occasions. Both 
the original dwelling and th4se additions to it may be traced at the 
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preieilt day. They occupy the ridge o£ the hill which faces the 
Capitoliiie, towards' the northern corner, which was supposed to be 
the site of the primitive residence of Romulus. The Romans were 
careful also to mark the place where their favourite sovereign was 
bom, in a lane called the Capita Bubula, close to the modern church 
of St Teodoro. From the time of Augustus the Palatium, or im- 
perial residence, continued to encroach upon the summit of the hill. 
I'iberiUs extended it along the western side, Caligula carried his 
additions still further, and advanced it towards the Forum. At the 
northern angle he connected it with the temple of Castor and Pollux, 
which he contrived to use as a vestibule to it, and from the same 
spot he threw his famous bridge across the Velabrum, to give access 
from his residence to the temple of J upiter on the Capitoline. This 
seems to have been a structure of gigantic proportions. He may 
have been urged to it by the accounts he had received from his 
associate, king Agrippa, of the bridge by which the palace of Herod 
was connected with the Temple at Jerusalem. The bridge seems to 
have been constructed of brick, faced, no doubt, with travertine, 
and to have been of great height, carried as it was over the top of 
the original dwelling of Augustus. It appears indeed, that a similar 
arcade had already been thrown over the valley between the Pala- 
tine and the Caslian, and that both were made serviceable in con- 
veying water from the fountains to the interior hills of the city. 
But if this be so, it is certain that both these aqueducts were de- 
stroyed at a very early period. Tt e bridge of Caligula, which was, 
perhaps, a lofty viaduct connecting the halls and temples between the 
palace and the Capitol, was swept away without compunction on the 
fall of its designer. There remain on the face of the Palatine some 
indications of what may have been the spring of the first arch, and 
the foundiitions of other piers may possibly belong to it ; but all 
further trace of it has utterly disappeared. 

The conceptions of Nero were still grander and more extrava- 
gant. After commencing a temple to Claudius on the Caelian he 
suspended or pulled down his work, in order to erect on the spot a 
new wing to the imperial residence. No doubt he connected the 
two with an arcade ; possibly he adapted that which has just been 
mentioned to the purpose he had in view. He went on to connect 
the Palatine in a similar way with the Esquiline, and commenced 
some magnificent constructions on the site of the villa of Maecenas. 
Thus the spot on which the Colosseum stands became the centre of 
the three great members of the imperial residence, and here he 
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erected a vestibule or grand entrance, and placed a colossal statue <rf 
Ijimself in-front of it. Within the vast space thus enclosed he laid 
out gardens and parks, with their appropriate lakes or fish-ponds. 
But various thoroughfares must have been left for the use of the 
citizens in a range of buildings which, as the Romans, with pardon- 
able exaggeration, complained, ‘ embraced the whole city.* *These 
works, however, were yet unfinished when they were interrupted by 
the great fire, the most importajit era in the history of the city. The 
conflagration commenced near the Porta Capena, and was carried by 
the wind along the course of the two valleys which divide the Palatine 
?rom the Cselian and the Aventine. It was not arrested till the two 
streams of fire met again in the Forum or the Velabrum. Thus it com- 
pletely encircled the central hill, and swept at the same time the bases 
of the slopes that surrounded it. A second conflagration, a few days 
later, rushed with a change of wind in an opposite direction from the 
foot of the Pincian tow'ards the Capitoline. Of the fourteen regions 
four, it is said, were wholly consumed, and seven others more or less 
injured ; three only escaped without damage. Generally the lower 
parts of the city, the old plebeian quarters, suffered more than the ele- 
vations. Th€> buildings on the Capitoline were untouched ; those on 
the Palatine only partially damaged ; but the ancient monuments of 
the republic in the Suburra, the Forum, and the Velabrum were swept 
entirely away. Space and opportunity were now presented for the 
reconstruction of Rome in the fashionable style of Greece and Asia, 
and the eagerness with which Nero improved the occasion in the 
taste of the day lent a colour to the current imputations against 
him, of having himself kindled the flames, or at least forbidden 
their extinction. 

With the aid of his accomplished architects, Severus and Celer, 
Nero undertook to rebuild his capital after the manner of an Eastern 
autocrat. The varied levels of the site of Rome, although by this 
time much less marked than they had origipally been, still forbade 
the extension of the new streets in the rectangular style of the chief 
Oriental cities, which had risen at the command of the sovereign and 
by a single architectural effort. Modern cities may be planned, but 
ancient cities have always grown and developed. The avenues of 
restored Rome were now widened and straightened as far as was 
practicable ; the great blocks of houses were generally encompassed 
by colonnades ; the height of private dwellings diminished. Brick 
was still in constant use, and^ the brickwork of the age of Nero is 
accounted the most workmanlike of any ; nevertheless, it was most 
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eomn^ly coated tnth stone, and the basements at least even of 
plebeian cabins were constructed, as a rule, of the costlier material. 
The old inhabitants complained of the loss of their lofty houses and 
narrow alleys, which afforded shade from the sun and shelter from 
the winds. They were right, perhaps, in alleging that the architec- 
ture 6f Egypt and Syria was ill-suited to the variable climate of 
Rome. But the imperial caprice, which coincided, no doubt, with 
ihe general taste of the day, seems to have been carried out effec-^ 
tually, and the city of the Caesars assumed under Nero’s auspices a 
new and even a foreign aspect. 

At the same time the emperor carried on the completion of his 
Golden House, as he styled the enormous and highly-embellished 
residence he had heaped together, and in which he said that he was 
at last * lodged as a man should be.’ He constructed also a circus 
on the Vatican slope for the amusement of the people as well as hia 
own private entertainment, for we now enter upon the period when 
the greatest architectural additions to the city began to ^be planned 
for the use of the sovereign people itself. The earlier emperors had 
erected their halls and temples to magnify the state, their palaces to 
magnify themselves and their own oflice ; but the Flavian dynasty felt 
the necessity of conciliating its subjects in the city, and proceeded to 
•consult their pride and pleasure by the construction of places of 
amusement and relaxation. Vespasian pulled down the greater part 
of the Golden House, and replaced it with sumptuous buildings for 
general use. The Flavian amphitheatre or Colosseum occupied, as 
we have seen, its central space ; the baths of Titus covered the brow 
of the Esquiline; the portion of the palace which embraced the 
Cselian and stood on the site of the Claudian temple was appro- 
priated to other buildings, connected with the shows of the amphi- 
theatre. Vespasian and Titus were content to shrink themselves 
within moderate dimensions, while they left the people, by whose 
goodwill they reigned, in ostensible possession of the most gorgeous 
structures of their common city. 

The civil w’^ars which ensued upon the death of Nero are memo- 
rable in the history of the city from the burning of the Capitol, the 
narrative of which shows that the Arx had become wholly un- 
tenable, and was held of no account in the defence of the position. 
Vespasian undertook as a public duty the restoration of the national 
temple, and was now allowed to raise its elevation, but not to enlarge 
its foundations. The restoration w^as hardly completed when the 
edifice was again damaged by an accidental fire, and the repairs of 
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Domitian seem to have been still more spleiidid. The gilding of 
the roof alone cost a sum which may well have been enormous ; but 
the positive statement that it amounted to 12,000 talents, or nearly 
three millions sterling, must be rejected as simply incredible. The 
equestrian statue which this emperor erected in his own honour in 
the centre of the Roman forum possesses special interest froift the 
description of the poet Statius, which. assists us in determining some 
important sites around it. These verses have been often appealed 
to for the evidence they apparently give of the position of the temple 
of Vespasian beneath the Capitol ; but this is one of the points of 
Roman topography which seems destined to be settled and again 
unsettled with each succeeding generation of antiquarians. 

But though Domitian was not backw^ard in magnifying his 
father, his brother, and himself, he too studied to ingratiate himself 
with the citizens, and instituted many shows, games, and prizes for 
their entertainment. To satisfy the lower tastes of the people was 
recognised by succeeding emperors as an effectual means of govern- 
ment. Nerva and Trajan made new additions to the forums ; the 
area which was inclosed by the colonnades of Trajan, adorned with 
his temple, his, arch, and the graceful pillar surmounted by his 
statue, was thenceforth regarded as the noblest monument of the 
city. This forurn connected the interior of the city wuth the Campus 
Martius beyond th« walls, for which purpose its designer levelled 
the ridge, which dowm to that late period had still united the Qui- 
rinal with the Capitol. The principal works of Hadrian, after the 
completion of the forum of Trajan, were the temple of Venus and 
Rome, with two cells placed back to back, the largest of all the 
sacred edifices of the city, and the colossal mausoleum wdiich he 
erected for his own sepulchre, that of Augustus being already full, 
beyond tlie Tiber. The Mole of Hadrian, as this building was popu- 
larly designated, was coniu*cted with the Campus by the Pons iElius, 
now the bridge of S. Angelo. 

The fashion of erecting commemorative columns, begun by 
Trajan, was followed by both the Antonines. That of Pius was, 
indeed, of much smaller proportions. Its fragments have been dis- 
covered in modern times, and the base alone has been placed in the 
gardens of the Vatican. The column of Aurelius still stands, and 
forms one of the most conspicuous objects of modern Rome. Under 
Commodus the city suffered again from fire. Severus erected the 
Septizoniura, a large edifice, raised on seven ranges of columns, th^ 
object and further character of ‘which are unknown to us. The tri.* 
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umphal arch of this imperator, at the foot of the Capitol, faces that 
of Titus on the Velia ; both of them impressive monuments of the 
military greatness of the empire, for Severus was the conqueror of 
Britain, apd Titus the conqueror of Palestine. The Antonine Baths, 
which exceeded in extent even those of Titus, occupied a large area 
beyond tlie Porta Capena, and we may infer, perhaps, that the popu- 
lation was not then densely located in that southern quarter. The 
work’ is Oommonly ascribed to Antoninus Caracalla ; possibly it was 
finished by Alexander Severus. ' The series of aqueducts intro- 
duced into the city was completed by the Aqua Alexandrina 
of this latter emperor, by which these baths are supposed to 
have been supplied. Alexander constructed also a new circus 
in the Campus Martius, the limits of which are still defined 
by the inclosure of the Piazza Navona. The city had arrived at 
the height of its external splendour, and also of its population, 
though its actual wealth and resources had begun already to decline, 
when a sudden alarm from the incursion of the AUemanni into 
Italy induced Aurelian in the third century to secure it by a line of 
regular fortifications. The walls, which still exist, reveal* the date 
of their original construction to experienced eyes by their materials 
and masonry. They have sufeed repeated injuries, and have been 
levelled at various points ; but, restored and repaired in successive 
ages, they still seem to mark not only the line occupied by Aurelian, 
but that which had been already suggested to him by earthworks of 
a much earlier date. The walls of Aurelian, according to our latest 
authorities, must not be regarded as a new circumvallation. They 
comprehend, indeed, pretty exactly the whole of the fourteen regions 
of Augustus, the space which almost three centuries earlier was con- 
sidered to belong to the city of Rome. The extent of these walls 
measures about 1 2^ of our English miles, and this closely corre- 
sponds with the statement of Pliny, that the m^nia of the city em- 
braced a circuit of 13 m. p. These mcenia cannot apply to the murus 
of Servius, which measured eight miles only, and must plainly be 
referred to the outer lines, less defined and regular, as they existed 
under the early emperors. The same word is used In a more 
general sense for the buildings of a city, especially such as are con- 
tinuous, and in either sense it may adequately represent the extent 
of the city, whether under Augustus or Aurelian. 

It is important to observe that the buildings of Rome in the 
third century did not materially exceed those which already existed 
in the first. The city was in somt; parts more densely built, and 
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doubtless more densely populated at the l»tef period than at the 
earlier. The green meadows of the Campus had hearly disappeared, 
but the buildings in that quarter were still almost wholly of a public 
eharacter. The extrusion of the people from the interior of the city 
had diffused them over the exterior hills; nevertheless, even here 
vast spaces were still occupied by the gardens of the great ndlility, 
and every generation had witnessed jEi-esh additions to the temples, 
halls, baths, and other public edifices, which covered apparently a 
larger proportion of the whole area at liome than in any other city 
with which we can compare it. The density of private dwellings in 
any of our medifieval cities, or even in London or Paris at the present 
day, is certainly beyond comparison greater than it ever was ai 
Rome. The emperors seem to have experienced no difficulty in 
clearing ground for their enormous constructions. But, to take a 
single example, the area of Rome is less than three times that of 
modern Florence, and was surely far less closely packed with houses. 
But the pop^ilation of Florence was not long since estimated at less 
than 1 00,000. If the one was not more dcns(^ly populated than the 
other, Rome in tlie time of Augustus or of Aurelian would hardly 
have exceeded |he number of 300,000. 

A similar comparison with some other crowded cities, such as 
Liverpool or Naples, would lead us to very similar results. Doubt- 
less it is impossible.to admit the precise conclusion to which this 
would seem so directly to point. The explicit statements we have 
received of the numbers of the urban citizens, thougli their exact 
meaning still admits of question, making a fiiir allowance for the 
women and the slaves, are utterly irreconcileable with it. The re- 
corded numbers of the actual dwellings, the domus and the insulce^ 
at a later period, and the analogy also of some other great capitals 
of antiquity, suggest undoubtedly a much larger population. If 
Dureau de la Malle has ventured to limit it, at its greatest height, to 
500,000, Gibbon deemed 1,200,000 a fair but moderate estimate, 
while Bunsen raised it without hesitation to* nearly two millions. 
But whatever we may say of other bases of calculation the measure 
of space iS at least incontrBvertible ; for it must be distinctly under- 
stood that Rome was not surrounded with suburbs in the modern 
sense; the roads leading to the city Avere lined with several rows. of 
sepulchres; the spaces between them may have contained a few 
suburban villas, but there is no mention, nor are there any traces, of 
towns or villages approaching to the walls. Of the density of the 
population of ancient Rome* we possess no available measure. 

K X 2 
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Very closely packed it doubtless was, for tlie herds of slaves were 
stowed away regartlless of all decency and comfort ; vast numbers 
even of the poorer citizens lived in the streets all day, and lay down 
in the porches at night. On the whole, the computations alleged on 
all sides are little more than one guess against another ; we may be 
content to strike a balance between the most plausible of several, and 
set our own figure at one million. 

From the time of M. Aurelius the Roman world was visited by a 
succession of pestilences, which, it may be supposed, would fall most 
heavily on the areas of densest population. We may believe, however, 
that whatever loss Rome sustained from this cause during the century 
which followed, it would be compensated by the crowding into it of the 
impoverished people from the country beyond. The constant dole 
of corn by which the citizens were supported kept up the numbers at 
the capital, while it drained Italy and even the provinces. What- 
ever was the decline of the population of the empire at that time in 
progress, the imperial city would be the last spot to fee^*it. The first 
great blow that was struck at its numbers was the building of Con- 
stantinople, Many of the wealthiest families then quitted the Tiber 
for the Bosporus, and carried with them their troops of clients and 
families of slaves. The purveyors to wealth migrated along with its 
possessors. The servile population had now ceased to draw recruits 
from successful frontier wars, and in the general decay of affluence 
to breed them became utterly unprofitable. Still the construction of 
splendid edifices continued even after the age of Severus. Aurelian’s 
temple of the Sun was of colossal proportions. The remains of the 
great basilica on the Velia attest the gi*andeur of the work of Max- 
entius completed by Constantine. The arch of Gallienus, and 
that of Constantine himself, decorated though it is with sculptures 
rified from earlier monuments, show that the tradition of victory and 
triumph still survived among the Romans of the declining empire. 
The walls, it is said, were completed by Probus. With these works, 
however, the additions to the ancient splendour of the city terminate, 
and when the career of progress was arrested the era of decay 
quickly followed. The gold became tafnished, the bronze rusted, 
the marble crumbled away The Christmn part of the inhabitants, 
%hich retained whatever life and vigour yet continued to exist, de- 
voted all its interest to other objects. The people, becoming for the 
most part more and more wretched, timid, and hopeless of revival, 
allowed squalor and dirt to accumulate around them. When at rafC 
intervals an emperor deigned to visit the ancient capital, prefects and 
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uenators awoke from their torpur, and gave hasty •rders for cleansing 
and repairing. Kome put on a brighter face lor a moment to greet 
the arrival of Constantius, and extorted from him a tribute of 
wonder and delight, in token of which he made the gracious offering 
of an obelisk in the Circus. Honorius is extolled by Clii^dian 
for breathing fresh youth into the ancient city, an idea which is 
gracefully expressed by the image of the goddess resplendent in the 
brightness of her new helmet, shield, and javelin ; but his merits 
seem to luive been actually limit-ed to some partial repairs of the 
walls. We have seen how this emperor’s minister Stilicho set the 
first example of pillage, by carrying off the gilded plates on the 
doors of the Capitoline temple. The first assault of the barbarians 
quickly followed. The quarter nearest to the Salarian gate was 
burnt by Alaric ; and Procopius, writing a century and a half later, 
bears witness that the ruins of the house of Sallust were not restored 
nor cleared, away in his day. From this time, though the actual 
destruction effected by successive conquerors might not be very ex- 
tensive, owe may be sure that what was once damaged was never 
aftei'wards repaired. The depopulation of the city went on with 
increasing rajnSity, and the people found themselves far too few for 
their ample lodgings. The Christians transformed many of the 
ancient buildings Jnto churches, and constructed, no doubt, some 
new ones from the spoils of others. The capture of Home by Gen- 
seric and again by Kicimer has already been shown to have con- 
tributed but little to the ruin of its edifices, and even the sack 
which it afterwards endured in the year 540 at the hands of Totila, 
though it swept with violence over some of its quarters, effected far 
less havoc than that which was daily made, for tlie sjike of the mate- 
rials, by the inhabitants themselves. Tlie j) 0 ])ulation of the city 
dwindled away wdth the loss of the means of maintaining it and 
repairing its natural decay. This it was tliat really caused the 
destruction of Rome, much more than flood t)r fire or the fury of 
tlie barbarians. The ruin which ensued from this cause was con- 
stant and irreparable, bufc it has been less observed because it was 
the progressive ruin of centuries. Many of the historic buildings of 
the empire, and perhaps of earlier ages, continued to stand erect, 
though shattered and defaced, long after all knowledge of their 
history had perished ; some even now remain and exercise the 
inquiries and conjectures of the present generation. But, unfortu- 
nately, discovery and destruction seem by some strange fatality to 
be iinked inseparably together. Our investigations at this momen^ 
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are' jproducing marfy interesting results; but the very Government 
which is urging them on is at the same time permitting both dis- 
figurement and damage to the relics 'W’hich have hitherto been spared 
us. It is to be feared that we shall lose on the one hand nearly aa 
much^s w^e can hope to gain on the other. 


CHAPTER LXXX. 

Reflections upon the history of Rome — Destruction of the ancient civilisation# 
of Etruria and Carthage, and survival of that of Greece— Intercom- 
munion of races secured by the Mediterranean Sea. I. Material 
results of the Roman dominion : Progress of the nations in wealth and 
culture ; Africa, Spain, Gaul, Rritain. — Peaceful submission of the Western 
nations— Ease and opulence of tlie East — Causes of gradual decline and 
depopulation : 1 Exhaustion caused by unceasing warfare on the frontiers. 
2. Mischievous fiscal system of the Romans. 3. Fatal effoQts of slavery. 
The Commonwealth no less responsible for these evils than^he Empire. — 
II. Moral results : 1. Preservation of Greek literature for after ages.— 2. 
Protection from the ruin threatened by the dissolution of the IVfact.donian 
empire— The ‘ Peace of Rome’ and the Laws of Rome. 3. Preparation for 
the reception of Christianity — Progress of moral principles and teaching 
— Establishment of the Christian standard of virtue. 

The final impression which has been thus lefttf)n our minds, after 
the long history which has been unfolded to us, is that produced by 
the fatal depoptdation of the great imperial city. The career of 
conquering Rome has terminated in the spectacle of a vast mass of 
crumbling and deserted ruins, among which a mere handful of 
human beings, such as might be collected in one of our English 
county towns, is still scattered in dismay and languor, daily ex- 
pecting its utter overthrow from the barbarians around it, deriving 
faint hope or consolation from its glimmering anticipations of a 
future ecclesiastical ascendancy. The prospect upon which we have 
been lately dw'elling*may lead us to a course of reflection with 
which thfjse sketches of the ancient world may fitly come to their 
conclusion, * • 

The Romans w’ere the last of the nations of antiquity tliat 
entered upon the career of civilisation. They were the successors 
of the early culture of the East, and of Egypt, of Etruria, of Car- 
thage, and of Greece. They did not enter peacefully into the 
inheritance of the races which had thus lived and died before them. 
With the Etruscans, the Carthaginiarfs, and the Greeks they had to 
struggle for the attainment of their objects, and to carry off the 
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culture of their opponents at the point of the sword. A large por- 
tion of this culture could not hut • perish in the stiliggle. The 
Bomans efEaced almost all the relics of Etruscan genius and the 
whole of the Carthaginian ; both these were, no doubt, effete^ 
but there remained still much of the Etruscan art and lettei^ that 
deserved to be reverently cherished. Fortunately the spirit of 
Greece was too strong for its conquerors, and after they had 
destroyed no small portion of •Hellenic culture enough still re- 
mained to turn the tide of victory, and place Rome herself under 
moral subjection to her Grecian subjects. 

The Mediterranean had been the common possession of all the 
advancing and improving nations of the early world. The Tyrians, 
the Carthaginians, and the Greeks had all made this sea the highway 
of their commerce, and had cultivated relations of mutual dealing 
with almost all the inhabitants of its coasts, from the mouth of the 
Nile to the^olumns of Hercules. This perpetual contact with the 
sea had imparted, as it were, a recuperative force to communities 
which were from time to time exhausted by their incessant warfare 
one with another. The necessities of commerce had sufficed to 
overpower the jealousies and hatreds of opposing races, and after 
each successive eni of political revolution the population of every 
city rushed again tp the waters, and devoted all its energies to the 
interchange of its commodities, and the enjoyment or accumulation 
of wealth. The conquest of Greece by the Bomans made little 
difterence, perhaps, in the course of traffic among the borderers on 
this inland sea, except that it struck out some new channels for 
commerce, and brought the products of both its eastern and western 
shores to a common mart at Rome and Italy. Rhodes continued to 
be, as she had long been, the great emporium of the trade of the 
world She had contented herself with the prosecution of maritime 
enterprise, and had made no effort to secure possessions on the con- 
tinent beyond the narrow limits of her own kittle island. She en- 
joyed, in consequence, a happy immunity from the excitement and 
perils of warfare, and her freedom was at least nominally respected 
by Rome for many generations. The Roman conquerors became, 
how’ever, culpably negligent in maintaining the police of the seas, 
and while praetors and imperators were intent upon the prosecution 
of their schemes of ambition the pirates of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean preyed without restraint upon the commerce of dependent 
communities. When the eyes of the Senate were at last opened to 
the scandal, and still more to the manifest damage caused by the 
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ra^^es of these iparauders, they net to work vigoroiwly to control 
them. The ^ piratic kurel ’ won by Pompeius was really the most 
lionotrable as it was the most beneficial work achieved by any 
victory of a Roman imperator. 

There seems no reason to question the permanence as well as the 
greaSaess of this triumph. Henceforth we hear no complaints of in- 
security by sea down to the later periods of the Roman sovereignty. 
The extension of peaceful traffic along all the coasts of the civilised 
world, which had been the aim of the greatest benefactors to human 
society for ages, was thus maintiiined by the power of the consoli- 
dated empire. No other force could have so maintained it. We 
must not overlook the beauty and harmony of this Providential dis- 
pensation, which allowed every disciplined people of that period to 
exchange the produce of their industry, or at least of their soil and 
climate, one with another, to enjoy in common the fruits of nature 
and of art, to cultivate the habits of mutual respect and consider- 
ation whicli necessarily spring up among men who areHhrown con- 
tinually into relations of amity and confidence. These arp results 
of which political history can tell us little ; it is the more in- 
cumbent upon us to direct our imagination towards them, if we 
would understand the social character of the ages before us. 

I. We may collect, indeed, some evidence of the material results 
which were produced by this intercommunion of the ancient races, 
however iiir short it must fall of what we might have hoped and 
anticipated. The Romans, as, indeed, the Greeks before them, were 
singularly negligent of the science of public economy ; though they 
kept elaborate registers of birth and age, of property and taxation, 
there seems to have been no head among them capable of gene- 
ralizing the accumulating mass of dato, and deducing therefrom 
social and administrative principles. It has been seen tliat we have 
no trustworthy inl’ormation even as to the exact population of Rome 
itself; the numbers that dwelt in. the various cities and the pro- 
vinces throughout the empire lie open to the loosest conjecture. 
It is from inference rather than from any positive statements that we 
gather our impression.s of the material condition of the Roman world 
at any jjeriod of its history. We feel little confidence in pointing to 
tlie apparent progress of certain portions of the empii'e with which 
to balance the admitted decline of others. The fact, indeed, is un- 
questioned, that from the period of the Hannibalian or the Social 
War the free population of Italy, south at least of the Rubicon, 

, continued to dwindle. The number, indeed, of the slaves increased 
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to a very great extent; but we may conclude t^at'this increaM did' 
|iot suffice to counterbalance the diminution, on the other hand, from 
the change which is known to have taken place in the occupation* 
©f the country from tillage to pasture. There is strong reason to 
believe that a similar process was going on during the same^eriod 
throughout the countries which had been most productive, and 
accordingly most populous, at a previous epoch. Sicily, which had 
been, after her conquest by ]jkOme, the regular granary of Italy, 
found herself superseded in this capacity by other provinces, and 
suffered a sensible decline both in her produce and her numbers. 
The Greek writers of the empire speak with dismay of the decline 
of continental Greece, where the free population perished wholesale, 
and a new servile immigration only partially re])laced it. Many 
districts of Asia Minor suffered, no doubt, in the same way, though 
in these countries the great cities seem to have continued very 
generally to llourish, making up, probably, by their increasing com- 
merce for tVe decay of production in their immediate neighbourhood. 
There seems, however, to be no such evidence of decline in Syria 
and Egypt. Palestine, down to the Jewish wars of Titus, was appa- 
rently as prosperous as at any earlier period. It was not till the war 
of Hadrian that she fell into the permanent depression from which 
she has never since recovered. 

But now, if w% turn our eyes westward, we can hardly mistake 
the signs that meet us of advancing wealth and multiplying resources. 
The supplies of grain from Egypt and the noithern coast of Africa 
were furnished, not to Rome only, but to Italy generally, and to other 
countries also. The industry of this portion of the empire was never 
relaxed, and it reaped its natural fruit in long- continued prosperity. 
The provinces of Africa, Numidia, and Mauretania present us vvith 
a long list of cities, and the literary activity which pervaded them 
may speak for the general industry of their inhabitants. Their 
commerce .extended far into the interior the continent. The 
liomans of Africa seem to have known more of the Nile, and even 
of the IJ^iger, in the third century than we had discovered at the 
commencement of the nineteenth. The vast range of territory that 
skirts the whole southern coast of the Mediterranean enjoyed a 
singular exemption from disturbance for many ages, and was free to 
make the most of the peculiar advantages it undoubtedly enjoyed 
both from its situation and its climate. Nor was the productive 
Boil of the Iberian peninsula less favoured. The eastern coast, 
which was washed by the same central, sea, abounded iu citie% the 
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marts of a flourishing commerce, in which its corn and wool, it< 
wines and oil, were exchanged for the products of every other region 
of the known world. Its corn enjoyed a demand ^m Italy and 
Greece in common with that of Africa. Its people, indeed, barely 
ventured to make sail on the Atlantic, and its northern and western 
seaboard thus threw away the natural advantages they might have 
secured. Few and petty were the cities of Iberia on this side ; but 
wherever she came within reach of the Mediteiranean she attracted 
large gatherings of people together; her cities were numerous as 
well as populous ; she multiplied her arts and luxuries, cultivated 
letters not less sedulously than the produce of the soil, and en- 
gendered schools of poets and orators not unworthy to rank with the 
highest names of the Roman literature she had adopted. 

Nor, again, can less be predicated of Gaul. The Roman Pro- 
vincia and the adjacent Narbonensis had first caught their zeal 
for arts and general industry from the Greeks who settled among 
them, few perhaps in number, but potent in genius. Tfie south of 
Gaul proved a ready and soon a ripe scholar under their humanising 
influences. The arrival of the Romans seems to have given an im- 
pulse to commerce and agriculture in these regions, «nd here, too, 
cities sprang up and multiplied, and in them all the arts and sciences 
of the Roman world effected a lodgment. The literary schools of 
Burdigala, of Arelas, of Narbo, and many other* places could not 
fail to become centres of increasing and ever ramifying intelligence. 
The glimpses we obtain of social life in the heart of Gaul even in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, when most exposed to the destroying 
attacks of Franks and Burgundians, may still show us how much 
refinement must have flourished there at a happier period, which 
could not have existed unless surrounded by opulence and nursed 
by activity. During the fourth century there is iinmistakeable 
evidence that the wealth and prosperity of Gaul continued to gravi- 
tate northward. The^.great cities of Paris, Treves, Cologne, and 
many others become then first historical, as the homes of social 
activity and distinction, and no longer merp military statioivp. Our 
accounts of the state of Britain from its conquest downwards are 
but meagre. We know, however, that she, too, enjoyed under the 
empire an unbroken peace of three centuries, and that during that 
long period her opportunities of traffic with the Continent inde- 
finitely increased. From the Tyne to the Exe the harbours of our 
island were thronged with vessels, employed in the transport of 
com, wool, and hides, and ‘ beautiful * slaves to the ports of the 
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Khiue, the Scheldt, and the Seine. There cala be no doubt that 
wealth followed in the wake of traffic, and population aprang up in 
the footsteps of wealth. The multitude of towns or cities which 
existed in the south of Britain, the network of roads by which they 
were united together, and the vestiges still to be discovered of 
native industry in coal, metals, and hardware, attest the dbnstant 
advance of the British race in many •branches of material cultivation. 

The western provinces of^the Roman empire must have pre- 
sented, indeed, to the observer, at first sight, very much the same 
conditions of material prosperity as the vast tracts of land in both 
hemispheres which have been occupied in modern times by Eu- 
ropean colonisation. They possessed the same boundless expanse 
of cultivable territory, traversed by navigable rivers, bordered by 
seas, wanting only the hand of man to cover them with the richest 
products, and to transfer these products from one to another. In 
America and Australia, indeed, the settler from a distance has been 
neither aiAed nor materially obstructed by the presence of indiger 
nous- rdces. The western provinces of the Roman empire, on the 
other liand, were for the most part occupied by a dense popula- 
tion which the conquerors did not attempt to clear before them. 
It appears, however, among the most surprising features in the his- 
tory we are studying, that after the first desperate resistance which 
the native races eterywhere offered, and which, as in the case of 
Spain, was obstinately protracted for centuries, the Gauls, the 
Iberians, and the Bi itons all acquiesced, with no further struggle, 
in the domination of their invaders, and hardly once organised a 
revolt against them, except when the conquerors themselves put 
arms into their hands, but threw themselves contentedly into their 
social embrace, receiving from them their laws and institutions, their 
manners, language, and culture. The attitude which the native races 
held towards the Roman settlers materially advanced the progre^a 
of their civilisation instead of retarding it, ^ These races were for 
the most part not only docile, but quick and ardent in learning ; 
they abounded in industry and activity ; they were instinct with 
life and animation ; perliaps they already ielt that they had a great 
career before them, and they seemed to be proud of their apparent 
destiny. 

The provinces thus grow and flourished for many generations. 
We must deeply regret that their uneventful annals have left us such 
slender materials tor picturing to ourselves exactly what theiy state 
really was, and judging of the extent of the felicity which they seem 
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to have so generally^ enjoyed. What little we do learn of them is to 
be gathered rather from the few indications we have deceived of 
the life of Palestine or Asia than of the West; and these eastern 
regions were probably far less favoured than the western. It so 
happens that the only ancient writers who belonged themselves to 
the lower stratutn of society, and represent to us the actual con- 
dition'of the class from which* they sprang, are those from 'whom 
we have received the books of the Ncav Testament. It is from 
them, and from them only, that we gain jin insight into the 
thoughts and ideas and manners of the common peo[)Ie. All our 
classical authors, on the other hand, were literary men writing for 
literary men, who knew of the people below them at s('cond-hand only. 
But assuredly the writers of the New Testament leave upon us tho 
imj)ression that there was a wider diffusion of material ease and 
contentment, with a juster apprehension of spiritual principles, 
among the lower class of their country than we seem to meet with 
elsewhere; that the control of the Roman officials refieved their 
subjects from many of the worst effects of Oriental caprice and 
cruelty ; that the enlightened wusdom of the West was bene- 
ficently employed in cherishing the spontaneous cVvility of the 
. East. We too, as Englishmen, the conquerors and rulers of 
i Hindostan, may learn, perhaps, some lessons from the Romans 
in Asia ; we may reflect, at least, how difficult it is to appreciate 
the ideas of alien and distant races, and may judge the delects of 
their administration with the same indulgence which we shall 
require ourselves at the hands of posterity. The crime, the un- 
pardonable crime, of Rome — but it was the crime of the Roman 
people, not of tlie Empire only — was the brutal barbarity with 
'which she trampled down this flower of civilisation in Palestine 
wlien she was called upon to suppress an untoward rebellion. 

We have, indeed, no such indications of moral and material 
enjoyment in tlie Western provinces; but we may, as we have seen, 
to a certain extent, infer them. On the other hand, it is but too 
clear that tliroughout the world the deebne of the empire was 
marked by gradual impoverishment, depopulation, and misery. For 
these results, which so fatally belie the fair appearances above noted, 
many causes may be assigned, and certainly many combined to- 
gether to effect them : 1. The unceasing warfare against the bar- 
barians on the frontiers must have caused a constant drain both of 
men and money, withdrawing them both from the profitable employ- 
ments of peace. Our writers may be using too rhetorical language 
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when they repeatedly inform us that the whole province of Gaul 
w^as ‘ exhausted * by the requisitions made up5n it for the armies 
and garrisons on the lihine; but we may remember, as an apt 
illustration, how the great empire of Russia was prostrated’ by her 
efforts to carry on a single campaign in the remote Crimea. , Exer-r 
tions not much less harassing were required for centuries alSng the 
whole course of the Rhine and Danube. Nor are these sacritices to 
be charged to the policy of the empire. It was the barbarians, 
not the Romans, who were in almost all cases the aggressors. 
The peace of Romo on the frontier was necessarily an armed 
peace. 

2. The fiscal system of the emperors, as of the Senate before 
them, never advanced beyond the crudest stage of political economy. 
Its main supports were tlie poll-tax and the salt-tax ; taxation of the 
individual, as the nearest and most accessible of objects; taxation of 
the necessaries of life, as the objects that can least escape the imposed 
burden ; tjlfcation in the shape of tolls at every city gate, and customs 
dues at *every port, constantly operating against the freedom of ex- 
change*^ which the roads, the rivers, and the seas of a worldwide 
empire would naturally have thrown absolutely open. It was the 
civil as well as the fiscal policy of the central government to obstruct 
the intercommunication of its provinces and cities. Rome reached 
all her outposts b^ the most convenient roads ; but for the most part 
she denied them tlie use of cross-roads ; certainly she gave no 
facilities for constructing them among themselves. Slie feared their 
seeing too much of one another, and knowing how near they were 
one to another. Practically the exchange of commodities was very 
commonly restricted to the immediate localities in which they were 
produced. Such certainly would be the case as the general wealtn 
and population of the country declined. Trades were jealously 
protected by imperial and municipal prohibitions. Further, the 
rough and arbitrary way in which the contjibutions of the subject 
were collected, by making the owners of property in each neighbour- 
hood personally answerable for them, discouraged the employment 
of capital. The produce of the soil lay at the mercy of the taxgatherer, 
and was constantly liable to be swept off from it to discharge the 
debt, not of the landowner himself, but of the community which he 
was held to represent. Taxation by towns and villages is the readiest 
fiscal instrument in the hands of the state, but it is the most injurious 
to property and distressing to its possessors. The history of Roman 
jiu-isprudence presents us with a feaiful picture of the. fatal effect* 
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df tliii system of imperial finance ; a system, however, which ha# 
been common to many other empires besides the Roman., 

3. There remains, indeed, a wider cause of the general impover- 
ishment and decline of the Roman world in the system of personal 
slavery, which was accepted as a necessary condition of social life by 
all thepolities of antiquity. Slavery was, doubtless, in its origin an 
advance upon the primitive law of barbarism, according to which 
the life of the vanquished was forfeited to his conqueror. Much blood 
was spared, and much work was obtained in exchange for it, by a 
social revolution which came with a show, perhaps, of beneficence 
as well as of profit. But we need not stop to urge what all ex- 
perience has fully established, the fact that slavery is ultimately 
fatal to labour, fatal to the wealth and the jx)pulati()n of communi- 
ties, There is much allowance to be made, perhaps, for exaggeration 
in the statements we have received of the decline of numbers in 
Greece and Italy, even during the most brilliant periods of anti- 
quity. No doubt the freemen disappeared rapidly ; bn*, their plac^k 
might long continue to be supplied by a constant importation of 
slaves; and the produce of their fertile soil might actually decrease, 
not from the lack of hands to cultivate it, so much as fr^m the wasteful 
habits of slave labour, as compared with that of freemen. But the 
slave population which thus replaced the free was not itself repro- 
ductive. Many causes, which we need not pause to consider, seemed 
to strike the bondman with barrenness. Slavery deprived him of 
half his manhood. His numbers could only be maintained by fresh 
supplies from a distance, for the breeding of slaves was eminently 
costly. As long as Rome continued to prevail over the barbarians 
she could thus renew her slave population readily and cheaply. But 
the time came when her tide of conquest first stayed at the full, and 
then began to ebb more and more rapidly. She became weaker in 
resources of all kinds, and, above all, weaker in the numbers of bold 
and vigorous freemen who had constituted the true lifeblood of her 
system. She flung herself upon the resource of emancipation, but 
not till it was too late. It seems probable that in the third and 
fourth centuries the ‘ colonus,’ or predial labourer, had to a great 
extent superseded the bondman who had worked on the farm in 
chains at an earlier period. But the slave had been released from 
his bonds only to fall under the more grinding tyranny of the tax- 
gatherer, if he escaped from the military conscription which carried 
off so many thousands to the garrisons on the fi'ontiers, or con- 
demned them to serve in the armies of rebels and pretenders. 
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Such were the causes of the decline of the empire, in addition tO; 
the inevitaJ>lo effects of luxury and vice, which dontinued to act and . 
react upon one another through many succeeding generations. But 
for none of them is the Empire itself directly responsible. They' 
were all more or less in operation long before the establishment of 
the imperial government ; they acted perhaps as freely and as datally, 
though their effects were as yet only* in the germ, under the rule ol 
the Scipios and the Gracchi, as under that of the Caesars and theii 
descendants. If we will impartially compare the material state of 
the world under the Romans, from Spain to Syria, as nearly as we 
can trace it, with its state at any other known period of antiquity, 
we can hardly fail to acknowledge that it was on the whole advanced 
and ameliorated. Against the marked decline of Greece and Italy, 
which fill perhaps the greatest space in our field of vision, must be 
set the improvement, not less real though less obvious, which pre- 
vailed for many years throughout the Western provinces, while in 
the East tjie condition of mankind may be regarded as at least 
for the •most part stationary. 

II. *But in estimating the effect of the Roman conquests upon the 
happiness an^ prosperity of the nations we must reserve the last 
j>lace for moral considerations. The Romans who first crossed the 
Adriatic, and gi^dually advanced to the Euphrates and the Nile, 
brought with theaa the narrow ideas of an Italian municipality, but 
they found themselves confronted with the cosmopolitan principles of 
a wide and in some respects a homogeneous empire. The form and 
spirit of Hellenic culture had long before permeated, along with 
Hellenic commerce, every province of the great Macedonian domi- 
nions, and now the conquests they had made in the East were speedily 
repeated in the West also. Rome accepted the fine culture of 
Greece in the place of her own antique barbarism, and whatever she 
accepted she had fortunately the power to extend and maintain. 
The Greek ideas which must have perished in the bitter conflicts ol 
the various dynasties of the East were preserved for centuries by the 
controlling power of the great Western conquerors. Letters were 
saved, law was humanized and diffused, religion was subjected to 
the modifications of a purer morality and a higher reason, and har- 
mony was established between the precepts of the Christian Gospel 
and the dictates of the soundest philosophy. To this day we enjoy 
the consequences in all these particulars of the conquest of the 
world by the Romans. 

1. There seems no reason to suppose that the rude efforts of 
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I Home and Italy could have produced any higher literature than Gaul 
I or Britain, had they not been assisted by the teaching of the Greeks 
^ whom they had conquered. The aptitude they evinced for imbibing 
the lessons of the slaves they had accepted as their masters has per- 
haps no parallel in literary history. The vigour of their earliesi 
imitations of Grecian models in epic, dramatic, and pliilosophic 
poetry is surprising. They seem, indeed, to have too hastily adopted 
for their models the Greek writers nearest to their own age in 
date, rather than to have gone back to the purevst sources of the 
Grecian inspiration. Plautus and Terence took for their type the 
product of the later Athenian comedy ; Catullus and Lucretius drew 
their inspiration rather from the schools of Greece than fi-om her 
native hills and fotintains. The Augustan age of Rome introduced 
a purer taste in imitation, but Virgil and Horace w^ere still imitators 
rather than original masters. Their great merit in their own age 
ct)nsisted in imbuing the people of the West with the spirit of 
the highest Grecian literature. For ourselves we must {tcknowledge 
that in all probability we owe the preservation of the ‘ Iliad ’ and 
‘ Odyssey ’ entirely to the publication of the * ACneid,’ which kept the 
fame of its prototypes alive through all the centuries that intervened 
to the revival of letters. The charming lyrics of Horace have not 
availed to render us the siime service in regard to Alcaius and Sappho, 
but how different would our civilisation at this ‘mo\iicnt be had we 
never known our Homer I But, as with Homer, so generally with 
the whole range of Grecian writings — the corK|uest of the world by 
Rome saved it from annihilation, and preserved it, together with the 
arts and sciences of Greece, as the noblest heritage of man for a long 
succession of ages. 

2. The Roman conquest relieved the nations from the intermi- 
nable dissensions which threatened to overwhelm them on the dissolu- 
tion of the Macedonian monarchy. The wars of ‘ the kites and crows ’ 
were succeeded by a period of internal tranquillity more extensive, 
more durable, and more profound than any other in human annals. 
The ‘ Pax Rornana ’ stands out as an unique phenomenon in history. 
It was consolidated partly by the power of the Roman arms in 
.repelling aggression from without ; but not less perhaps by the con- 
straining pressure of Roman law, which made every subject of the 
worldwide dominion know his own place, and confine himself within 
it. The Roman law was an active and living principle. It was 
.always open to receive new impressions, and anxious for improve^ 
ment arid development. It set before itself ideas of humanity and 
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justice which it aimed at accomplishing. It traced moltitodee of' 
keen intellects in the contemplation and pursuit of broad and noble 
ends. It constituted in itself a wide and liberal education, and 
familiarised its students first with the highest philosophy, and after- 
wards with the purest religion of the period. Nor was it unsuccess- 
ful in the attainment of its practical objects. It generated a spirit 
of confidence in the government, df obedience to command, of 
general contentment, and gave scope to the discipline of the 
domestic affections. The records of Roman society, imperfect as 
they are, present us with many pictures of mental serenity, which 
indicate living springs of purity and goodness, and may fairly be set 
against the most flagrant examples of heathen depravity. It had 
been, indeed, the constant policy of the emperors to modify the 
harsh principles of the old municipal law of Rome, and render it a 
fitting instrument for the government of a world-wide empire. 
Ideas of universal equity replaced, under their patronage, the 
narrow selfishness of the Twelve Tables. From the time of 
Augustus at‘ least the subjects of the conquering ^city received 
a long and patient training in the philosophy of jurisprudence. 
While the empire was tottering to its fall, they still cherished a 
conviction of the permanence of the principles on which its social 
fabric had so long been maintained. At the end of the fourth cen- 
tury the poet Rutilius could boldly prophesy that in her legal 
institutions Rome should yet be immortal. In this faith her jurists 
still persevered, working bravely for an unknown future. When the 
Theodosian Code or Digest was at last promulgated by the third 
Valentin ian, Africa was already occupied by the Vandals, Gaul 
and Spain had been seized by the Visigoths and Burgundians, 
the Franks, the Saxons, the Ostrogoths, and the Lombards were 
visibly hovering in the rear ; but preparation had been thus made 
for placing all these barbarians under civil restraints, and to these 
restraints they for the most part consented to submit. 

3. The Roman Jaw was a noble legacy, but the dying com- 
munity had yet another and a nobler one to bequeath. The moral 
culture oJ* pagan antiquity issued in the general reception of the 
Christian religion. No result of the great Macedonian conquests 
had been more marked than the impulse they gave to the ad- 
ivancement of moral philosophy. When the ancient republics of 
‘Greece had become merged in one enormous empire the narrow 
ideas of patriotic duty, by which they had fostered their intense 
municipalism, were rapidly obliterated. The exclusive spirit which 
. Y Y 
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Bad kept every r^ce, every tribe, Ulraost every clan apart, gave 
way to wider sympathies. A more liberal morality convinced 
mankind of their common origin, their reciprocal duties and equal 
rights. The Eoman empire laid hold upon this awakened sensi- 
bility^ and established as a legal principle the equality of the Greek 
with the Roman, and with every other people over whom the 
Greek and Roman ideas predominated in common. The distinction, 
indeed, between bond and free stilh remained. This great and fatal 
blot on ancient society has hardly yet been effaced even throughout 
the modem. Slavery became, indeed, modified with the advancing 
humanity of Roman manners, but as a social institution neither 
heathen sage nor Christian saint seems to have dreamed that it 
could possibly be abolished. Perhaps both Christian and heathen 
were equally unconscious of its iniquity, or made similar excuses for 
it. There still remained, however, a wide field for the teaching of 
the heathen moralists of the imperial era, which they cultivated with 
assiduity and success. The Stoics, and more particularly the Stoical 
schools of thet empire, inculcated noble lessons of virtue with a zeal 
almost fanatical. The treatises of* Seneca may be taken as a type of 
Roman philosophical teaching, and these were mainly^jonfined to the 
inculcation of practical morality. Marcus Aurelius not only gave 
lessons in morality, but practised the lessons he prescribed. Among 
the Greeks and Orientals more attention was still paid to purely 
metaphysical speculation; but Plutarch, Dion, and Apollonius of 
Tyana, together doubtless with many others, distinguished themselves 
as teachers of ethias. With the empire, indeed, commenced an era 
not of teaching only, but of preaching. The Christian writers and 
orators may have led the way. The missionaries of the Gospel 
were not content to preach in their own churches or conventicles ; 
they went about haranguing on the beauty of holiness, and convert- 
ing men to virtue as w'ell as to faith in Christ. The heathen 
moralists followed in.their wake, and w^ere perhaps powerfully in- 
fluenced by their example. The second, and still more the third 
century of our era was distinguished for tjie earnestness of , its moral 
and spiritual exhortations. Little as the Christian faith w’as openly 
recognised, we cannot doubt that its influence was already widely 
felt. The example of Christian endurance, still more perhaps of 
Christian charity and obedience, made a deep though silent impres- 
sion upon a selfish society. The world had been strongly leavened 
with sympathy for the virtues of thq disciples even before the time 
arrived when its sympathy could be confessed without incurring the 
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penalties or disabilities wbich^i^so long attached^ it. Constantino 
found the Christians still a minority in numbers ; but they plainly 
possessed the promise of the future. The instinct of the greatest of 
their converts recognised in their Church the only sure foundation 
for a strong and undivided empire. Tertullian and Origin had 
already shown that the intellectual power of the age had migrated to 
the camp of the new believers. Adgustine and Chrysostom, Lao 
tantius and Jerome, handed on»the torch of Christian genius. We 
may estimate the intellectual progress of the Roman world from these 
genuine descendants of the greatest sages of antiquity. A temperate 
believer, wedded to no ecclesiastical theory, may be content to insist 
upon the fact that the Church did undoubtedly generate a morality 
more widely diffused and more highly cultivated than any Pagan 
system that preceded or accompanied it; but its success is still more 
conspicuous in the transcendent merit of its saints and martyrs, its 
moral and spiritual leaders. Even were the general level of Christian 
practice nc^ nioi*e exalted than the Pagan, it must be confessed 
that mpre individuals have risen above it, and have risen to a 
much greater eminence. Such, then, is the point at which Roman 
society ultimately arrived. The history we have traversed culmi- 
nates in the establishment of the Christian Church, and therewith of 
a higher standard of the noblest of human graces. In recounting 
a portion of mere human annals we are required to look no 
further. The Roman Empire has not been founded in vain, if it 
has, under Providential guidance, rendered this result possible. Its 
career has been darkened no doubt by a vast amount of crime and 
outrage; it has stifled some vital ideas, and trampled on many gen- 
erous aspirations ; siid and painful it has often been to struggle 
through the record of its oppressions and sensual corruptions ; but 
the gloom has not been unrelieved by gleams of intelligence and 
virtue, and it leaves us at the last with a steady light of cheerful 
hope before us. We can discern, if we will not shut our eyes, 
that the germ of a truer civilisation has been cast into the ground, 
has takeo root, has actuaUy sprung up and blossomed. 
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vjo. 

1 

89 

82 

X14 

188 

176 

220 

245 

246 
262 
258 
266 
277 
296 
298 
808 
805 
815 
884 
849 
854 
858 
864 

370 

887 

888 


889 

890 

891 


892 

898 


B.O. 

758 

715 

673 

641 

616 

578 

584 

509 

508 

502 

496 

488 
477 
458 
456 
451 
449 

489 
420 
405 
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896 
890 

884 

867 
866 

865 

864 

868 


862 

861 


Homnlus, King of Rome, 

Numa. 

TuUus Hostiliufl. 
kAncus Marcias. 

L. Tarquinius Priscus. 

Servius Tullius. 

L. Tarquinius Superbus. 

The Commonwealth of Rome.— Consuls: L. Junius Brutus. L. 

• Tarquinius CoUatinus. 

War with Porsena. 

First Dictator : T. Laitius. 

Battle of Regillus. 

Story of Coriolanus. 

The Fabii at the Cremera. 

Cincinnatus, Dictator. 

Secular Games. 

The Decemvirate. • 

Death of Virginia. 

Overthrow of Sp. Maelius. 

Tribuni Militum in place of Consuls. 

Siege of VeiL 

Tribuni MiL from the Plebs. - — 

Veil taken. — M. Furius Camillas, Dictator. 

Irruption of the Gauls. — Battle of the AUiiL and sack of Home— 
Camillas, Dictator II., overthrows the Gauls. 

T. Manlius condemned for treason. ^ 

Leges Licinise. — The Plebeians obtain a share in the Consulate. 
Consuls : L. .^milius Mamercinus, L. Sextius Lateranus. — Censor 
A. Postumius. 

Consuls : L. Geflucius, Q. Servilius Ahala. — Plague at Rome and 
death of Camillas. , 

Consuls : C. Sulpicius Peticus, C. Licinius Stole. ^ I 

Consuls : L. .£milius Mamercinus II., Cn. Genudus. — L. Manlruik 
Capitolinus, Dictatcr.'-^Censors : M. Fabius Ambustus, L. 
Furius Medullinus. 

Consuls : Q. Servilius Ahala II., L. Genudus II. — App. Claudius 
Regillensis, Dictator. 

Consuls : L.' Licinius Stole II., C. Sulpicius Peticus II.— T. Qumetins 
Pennus, Dictaiof. 
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r.c. 

B.0 

894 

860 

895 

859 

896 

858 

897 

857 

898 

'856 

399 j 

855 

400 

354 

401 

853 

402 ! 

352 

403 

351 

404 

350 

405 

349 

406 

848 

407 

347 

408 

846 

.-.409 

345 

410 

844 

411 

843 

412 

842 

418 

841 

414 

840 

415 

389 

416 

838 

417 

837 

418 

336 

419 

335 

420 

834 

421 

333 

122 

832 

423 

881 

424 1 

380 


Comuhi^'M.. Fabius Ambustus, C. PaBtilius Libo.— Q. Serviliui 
Ahala, Dictator, 

Consuls : M. Popilius Lrenss, Cn. Manlius Capitolinus. 

Consuls: C. Fabius Ambustus, C. Plautius. — C. Sulpicius Peticus, 
Dictator. 

Consuls : C. Marcius Rutilus, C. Manlius Capitolinus II. 

Consul^: M. Fabius Ambustus 11., M. Popilius Laenas II.~C. 
Marcius Rutilus, Dictator. — War with the Etruscans. 

Consuls: C. Sulpicius Peticus HI., M. Valerius Poplicola, both 
patricians. 

Consuls: M. Fabius AmbustuS HI., T. Quinctius Capitolinus, both 
patricians. 

Consuls: C. Sulpicius Peticus IV., M. Valerius Poplicola II. — T. 
Manlius Torquatiis, Dictator, 

Consuls: P. Valerius Poplicola, C. Marcius Rutilus II. — C. Julius 
Julus, Dictator. 

Consuls: C. Sulpicius Peticus V.,T. Quinctius Capitolinus II. — M. 
Fabius Ambustus, Dictator. — Censors : C. Manlius, C. Marcius. 

Consuls: M. Popilius Laenas HI., L. Cornelius Scipio. — L. Furius 
Camillus, Dictator. 

Consuls : L. Furius Camillas, App. Claudius Crassinus. — T. Manlius 
Torquatus, Dictator. — War with the Gauls. — Exploit of Va- 
lerius. • 

Consuls : M. Popilius Laenas IV., M. Valerius Cor vus.-^C. Claudius 
^ Crassinus, Dictator. — Treaty made with the Carthaginians. 

Consuls : C. Plautius Hypsajus, T. Manlius Torquatus. ' 

Consuls : M. Valerius Corvus IL, C. Paetilius Li bo. — Th6 second 
Secular Games. i 

Consuls: M. Fabius Dorso, Ser. Sulpicius Rufus. — L. Furius 
Camillus 11., Dictator. — War with the Aurunci. 

Consuls : C. Marcius Rutilus 111., T. Manlius Torquatus H. — L. 
Valerius Poplicola, ♦ 

Consuls : M. Valerius Corvus HI., A. Coraelius Cossus. — Beginning 
of the Samnite War. — Victory at Mount Gaurus. 

Consuls: Q. Servilius Ahala, C. Marcius Rutilus IV. — M, Valerius 
Corvus, Dictator. 

Consuls : C. Plautius Hypsaeus H., L. .ffimilius Mamercinus. — ^Treaty 
of Romans and Samnites. 

Consuls ; T. Manlius Torquatus III., P. Decius Mus. — L. Papirius 
Crassus, Dictator. — ^victory over the Latins at Vesuvius. 

Consuls : T. .^milius Mamercinus, Q. Publilius Philo. — Q. Publilius 
Philo, Dictator. — The Publilian laws against the interest of the 
nobles. 

Consuls: L. Furius Camillus, C. Msenius. — The subjugation of 
Lutium conii)leted. 

Consuls : P. .^lius Psetus, C. Sulpicius Longus. — C. Claudius Cras- 
sinus, Dictator, 

Consuls : L. Papirius Crassus, K. Duilius. 

Consuls: M. Valerius Corvus IV., M. ^tilius Regulus. — L.^milius 
Mamercinus, Dictator. 

Consuls : T. Veturius Calvinus, Sp. Postumius Albinus. — P. Corne- 
lius Rufinus, Dictator. 

Consuls: Uncertain. 

Consuls : A. Cornelius Crassus II., Cn. Domitius Calvinus. — M. Pa- 
pirius Crassus, Dictator. — Censors: Q. Publilius Philo, Sp. 
Postumius. 

Consuls: C. Valerius Flaccua, M. Claudius Marcellus. — Cn. Quino* 
tilius Varus, Dictator. — Inquiry into poisonings at Rome. 

Consuls : L. Papirius Crassus II.', L. Plautius Venno 
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ContuU : L, JEmilius Mamercinus II., C. Plautius Decianus.— War 
with Priveraum. * 

Coiuuls ; C. Plautius II., P. Cornelius Scipio, — M, Claudius Mar- 
cellas, l>ictoior. — War with Palaepolis. 

ContuU : L. Cornelius Lentulus, Q. PubUlius Philo II. — M. Claudius 
Marcell us, Dictator, 

Consuls : C. Psetelius Libo TIL, L. Papirius Cursor. — Begixping of 
the Second Samnite War, 

Consuls : L. Furius Camilla^ II., D. Junius Brutus. — L. Papirhis 
Cursor, Dictator. 

Consuls : None appointed. — L. Papirius Cursor, Dictator. 

Consuls : C. Sulpicius Longus IL, Q. Aulius. 

Consuls : L. Fulvius Curvus, Q. Fabius Maximus. — A. Cornelius 
Cossus, Dictator. — War in Samnium and Apulia. 

Consulsili. Veturius Calvinus II., Sp. Postiimius Albinus II. — Q. 
Fabius Ambustus, Dictator. — Capitulation of the Homans at 
the Caudine Forks. 

Consuls : L. Papirius Cursor II., Q. Publilius Philo III.— C. Maenius, 
Dictator. — \Var with the Samnites. 

Consuls'. L. Papirius Cursor III., Q. Aulius IL— War with the 
Samnites. 

Consuls ; L. Plautius Venno, M. Foslius. — Censors : L. Papirius 
Crassus, C. Mieuius. — ^IVuce with the Samnites. 

Consuls: Q. jEmilius Barbula, C. Junius Brutus. — Subjugation of 
Apulia. 

Consuls : Sp, Nautius, M. Popilius Laenas. — L. uEfiilius Mamercinus 
IL, Dictator. — Kising of the Samnites. 

Consuls : L. Papirius Cursor IV., Q. Publilius Philo IV, — Surrender 
• of Saticula ; defection of Sora. 

Consuls : M. Pcetelius Libo, C. Sulpicius Longus III. — C. Maenius IL, 
Dictator. — Victory over the Samnites; Sora reduced. — Over- 
throw of the Campanians. 

Consul: L. Papirius Cursor V., C. Junius Brutus IL— C. Paetelius 
Libo, Dictator. 

Consuls: M. Valerius Maximus, P. Decius Mus. — C. Sulpicius 
Longus, Dictator. — Censors: Ap. Claudius, C. PJautius Venox. 
Continuation of the Samnite W ar. 

Consuls: C. Junius Brutus III., Q. iEmilius Barbula IL — ^War with 
the Etruscans. — Victory at Sutrium. 

Consuls: Q. Fabius Maximus IL, C. Marcius Rutilus. — War in 
Samnium and Etruria. 

No consuls. — L. Papirius Cursor, Dictator, 

Consuls : P. Decius Mus IL, Q. Fabius Maximus III. 

Consuls : Ap. Claudius Caecus, L. Volumnius Flamma. 

Consuls: Q, Marcius Treinulus, P. Corntdius Arvina. — P. Cornelius 
Scipio, Dictator. — Double victory over the Samnites. 

Consuls : L. Po8tumiusMegellus,Ti. MinuciusAugurinus. — Victorious 
campaign against the Samnites. 

Consuls: P. Sempronius Sophus, P. Sulpicius. — Censors: A. Fabius 
Maximusi P. Decius Mus. — The scribe, Q. Flavius, publishes 
the Civil Law. — Peace made with the Samnites. 

Consuls : Serv. Cornelius Lentulus, L. Genucius. 

Consuls : M. Livius Denter, M. J5miiius Paul us. — C. Junius Brutus, 
Dictator. — Fabius Pictor paints tlie Temple of Salus. 

No consuls. — Q. Fabius Maximus II., M.V alerius Corvus II.,ZActa<or«. 

Consuls : Q. Appuleius Pansa, M. Valerius Corvus V. — Lex Ogulnia : 
Admission of Plebeians to place of Augurs and Pontiffs. 

Consuls : M. Fulvius, T. Manlius Torquatus. — M. Valerius Corrus 
VI. suffecL — Censors: P. Sempronius Sophus, P. Sulpicius. 
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C. ComdiuB Scipio» Cn. Fulvius MAximi]f.-*Re]iew«l of 
Saxnnite War. 

Consuls : Q. Fabius Maximus IT., F* Decius Mna III. 

Consuls : Ap. Claudius Ocecus II., L. Yolunmius Flamma II. — ^War 
with Samnium and Etruria. 

Consuls: Q. Fabius Maximus V*, F. Decius Mus IV. — Battle of 
Sentinum : great defeat of the Gauls. 

Consuls.: L. Postumius II., M. Attilios Eegolus. — Censors : F. Cor- 
nelius Arvina, C. Marcius Eutilus. 

Consuls: L. Papirius Cursor, Sp. Carvilius Maximus. — Defeat of the 
Samuites at Aquilazda. , 

Consuls: Q. Fabius Maximus Gorges, D. Junius Brutus. 

Consuls: L. Postumius III., C. Junius Brutus. — Plague at Borne, 
and worship of JSsculapius introduced. 

Consuls : M*. Curius Dentatus, P. Cornelius Rnfinns. — Peace with 
Samnium. 

Consuls : M. Valerius Corvinus, Q. Csedicius Noctua. — Appointment 
of Triumviri Capitales. 

Consuls : Q. Marcius Tremulus II., P. Cornelius Arvina II. 

CoMuls : M. Claudius Marcellus, C. Nautius Rutilus. — Q. Horten- 
si us, Dictator.— Secession of the Plebs to the Janiculum. — ^The 
Lex Hortensia : the plebiscite to bind the whole populus. 

Consuls: M. Valerius Potitus, C. .^lius Ptetus. 

Consuls : C. Claudius Canina, M. .£milius Lepidus.-^ War with the 
Galli Seiiones. i 

Coknsuls : C. Servilius Tucca, L. Cfficilius Metellus. , 

Consuls : F, Cornelius Dolab^a, Cn. Domitius Calvinus. — War with 
Gauls, Etruscans, and Samnites. 

Consuls: C. Fabricius Luscinus, Q. ^milius Papul. — Victories over 
Gauls, Etruscans, &c. 

Consuls : L* ^milius Barbula, Q. Marcius Fhilippus. — Landing of 
Pvrrhus in Italy. 

Consuls: P. Valerius Lsevinus, T. Coruubanius. — Censor: Cn. 
Domitius Calvinus. — Lsevinus defeated by Pyrrhus atHeraclea. 

I Consuls : P. Sulpicius, P. Decius Mus. — Treaty with Carthage re- 
newed. — Drawn battle with Pyrrhus. — ^Embassy of Cineas from 
Pvrrhus to Rome. 

Consuls : C. Fabricius Luscinus II., Q. .^milius Papus II. — Pyrrhus 
passes over into Sicily. 

Consuls: P. Cornelius Rufinus TI., C. Junius Brutus II. 

Consuls : Q. Fabius Maximus Gurges II., C. Genucius. 

Consuls: M. Curias Dentatus II., L. Cornelius Lentulus. — Censors: 
C. Fabricius Luscinus., Q. .ffimilius Papus. — Pyrrhus returns 
to Italy, and is defeated by Curius Dentatus. 

Consuls: M. Curius Dentatus 111., Serv. Cornelius Merenda. — 
Pyrrhus finally quits Italy. 

Consuls: C. *'Fabricius Luscinus III., C. Claudius Canina II.— 
AUiance with Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of E^pt. 

Consuls: L. Papirius Cursor II., Sp. Carvilius Misiximus II. — 
Censors : M. Curius Dentatus, L.t Papirius Cursor. — Ibeduction 
of Tarentum. 

Consuls : C. Quinctius Claudus, L. Genucius. 

Consuls : C. Genucius, Q. Cornelius Blasio. 

Consuls : Q. Ogulnius Gallus, C. Fabius Piotor. — Silver first coined 
at Rome. 

Consuls : P. Sempronius Sophus, App. Claudius Rufus. — Conquest 
of Picenum. 

Consuls : M. Atiliua Regulus, L. Julius Li bo. — Conquest of Apulia. 

Consuls : D. Junius Pera, N. Fabius Pictor.— Conquest of Umbria. 
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» 

Connlgi Q Fabius Max. 'Garges IIL, L. Maiiiiliiu.i-CSs»foi« : Go; 
ComeUtia Blaaio, C. Marcius Rutilus IL 

Comult : Ara. Claudius Gaudex, M. Fulvius Flacciis.-*Fiist Funic 
Wav^First combat of gladiators at Rome. 

Cofuuls: M’. Valerius Maximus, M’.OtaciUus Cra8Stt8.--GB. Fuhriua - 
Max, Dictator, — Peace with Hiero, ELing of Syracuse. 

Comulc : L. Postumius, Q. Mamilius Vitulus. — Siege of Agfigentam*; 

CoTuult: L. Valerius Flaccus, T. Otacilius Crassus. — ^The Carijio* 
ginians su^rior at sea. • 

Contida: Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina, C. Duilins. — Burial within 
the city forbidden. — ^The Romans equip a fleet, and win a sea 
fight. — Duilius erects the columns rostrato. 

Comtdi i L. Cornelius Scipio, C. Aquilius Florus.— Scipio Tictorioua 
in Sardinia and Corsica. 

Comulg : A. Atilius Calatinus, C. Sulpicius Paterculus. 

Consuls : C. Atilius Regulus, Cn. Cornelius Blasio II.— Q. Ognlnlus 
Gallus, Dictator, 

Consuls: L. Manlius Vulso, Q. Cedicius. — ^M. Atilius Regulus 
suffect. — Regulus makes a descent u^n AMca. 

Consuls: Serv. Ftdvius Nobilior, M. .£miliu8 Panllus. — Repins 
defeated and taken.— Shipwreck of Roman fleet off Camarma. 

Consuls: Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina, A. Atilius Calatinus II.— 
The Romans take Panormus. 

Consuls : Cn. Servilius Ciepio, C. Sempronius Blssus.— Ceasors ; 

D. Junius Per^ L. Postumius Me^eUua — Descent imon Africa. 

Consuls : C. Aurelius Cotta, P. Servilius Gem^lius. — Censors : M*. 
Valerius Messalla, P. Sempronius Sopbus. 

Consuls : L. Cacilius Metellus, C. Furius Pacilus. 

Consuls: C. Atilius Regulus II., L. Manlius Vulso IL— Victory at 
Panormus. 

Consttls : P. Claudius Pulcher, L. Junius Pullus, — M, Claudius 
Glicia, Dictator. — Defeat of the Roman fleet at Drepanum. 

Consufs : C. Aurelius Cotta IL, P. Servilius Geminus IL— Cartha- 
ginians ravage the coast of Italy. 

Consuls: L. Caacilius Metellus II., N. Fabius Buteo. — Censors: A. 
Atilius Calatinus, A. Manlius TorquatUs. — Hamilcar Barcas 
commands the Carthaginians.— Birth of HannibaL 

Consuls : M\ Otacilius Crassus II., M. Fabius Lidnus. — ^T1. Conm- 
canius, Dictator. 

Consuls: M. Fabius Buteo, C. Atilius Bulbus. 

Consuls : A. Manlius Torquatus, C. Sempronius Bhesos IL 

Consuls : C. Fundanius, C. Sulpicius Gallus. 

Consuls : C. Lutatius Catulus, A. Postumius Albinns. 

Consuls: A. Manlius Torquatus II., Q. Lutatius Cerea— Chnsors: 

C. Aurelius Cotta, M. Fabius Buteo. — Victory by sea at the 
.ffigates Islands. — End of the first Punic War. — Mutiny of the 
Carthaginian mercenaries. * 

Consuls : 0. Claudius Centho, M. Sempronius Tnditanus. — Sardinia 
revolts from Carthage. — Livius Andronicns opens the Drama 
at Rome. • 

Consuls: C. Mamilius Turrinus, Q. Valerius Falto.— Birth of 
Ennius. 

Consuls: T Sempronius Gracchus, P. Valerius Falto^— Hamilcar 
Barcas in Spain. — The Romans occupy Sardinia and* Corsica.— 
War with the Boii and Ligures. — Institution of the FloraUa. 

Consuls : L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus, Q. Fulvius Flaccus* 

Consuls : P. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus, C. Licinins Varus.«- 
Censors : L. Cornelius Lent Caudinus, Q. Lutatius Cerccy— 
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Thiisd celebration of Secular Games.-- Attack of Transalpine 
Gauls. — War with the Ligures and Corsicans. 

Consuls : T. Manlius Torquatns, C. Atilius Buibus II. — ^The Temple 
of Janus shut. — The poet Nssvius flourishea. 

Consuls i L. Postumius Albinus, Sp. Carvilius Maximus. — Censors: 
C. AtiKus Buibus, A. Postumius Albinus.— War iu Corsica and 
Sardinia. — M. Porcius Cato (tlie elderj bom. 

Consuls :*Q. Fabius Maximus, M. Pomponius Matho. 

Consuls: M. iEuliliua^ Lepidus, M. Publicius. — Lex Flaminia 
Agraria. 

Consuls: M. Pomponius Matho, C. Papirius Maso. — C. Duilius, 
Dictator, — Censors : T. Manlius Torquatua, Q. Fulvius Flaccus. — 
The first divorce at Rome. — War in Sardinia and Corsica. 

Consuls : M. .^milius Barbula, M. Junius Pera. — Censors : Q. Fabius 
Maximus, M. Semproniua Tuditanus. 

Consuls: L. Postumius Albinus II., Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. — 
War with the Illyrians, and their queen Tajuta. — Ilasdrubnl 
commands the Carthaginians in Spain. 

Consuls ; Sp. Carvilius Max. II., Q. Fabius Max. II. — First Embassy 
to Greece. — Treaty with Hasdrubal in Spain. 

Consuls: P. Valerius Flaccus, M. Atilius RrgnJus. 

Consuls: M. Valerius Messalla, L. Apustius Fullo. — Greeks and 
Gauls buried alive. 

Consuls: L. ASniilius Papus, C. Atilius Regulus.-f'-Cft/isora: C. 
Claudius Centho, M. Junius Pera. — War with Cisalpine Gauls. 

CoHsnls : T. Manlius Torquatus, Q. Fulvius Flaccus 11. — L.,Cu;cilius 
Metellus, Dictator. 

Consuls : C. Flaniinius, P. Furius Philus. 

Consuls ; Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus, M. Claudius*M arcellus.— End 
of the Gallic Wars. 

Consuls: P. Cornelius Scipio Asina, M. MinuciVis Rufus. — Hannibal 
ctjmmands in Spain. 

Consuls: L. Vetiirius Philo, C. Lutatius Catulus. — Censors: L. 
.^railius Papus, C. Flaminius. 

Consuls: M. Livius Salinator, L. .®milius Paullus. — Hannibal 
reduces Saguntum. 

Consuls : P. Cornelius Scipio, T. Sempronius Longus. — The second 
Punic War. — Hannibal crosses the Alps.— Battles of Ticinus 
and Trebia. 

Consuls : Cn. Servilius Gerainus, C. Flaminius. — M. Atilius Regulus 
II. suff. — Battle of Trasimenus. 

Consuls: L. JEmilius Paullus II., C. Terentius Varro. — M. Juniua 
Pera, Dictator, — Battle of Caimse. * 

Consuls: T. Sempronius Gracchus, L. Postumius Albinus III.-* 
M. Claudius Marcellus II., Q. Falius Maximus III. suffect. — 
Treaty l^tween Hanoi al and Philip, King erf Macedonia. 

Consuls: Q. Tabius Maximus IV., M. Claudius Marcellus III. — 
Censors: M. Atilius Regulus, P. Furius Philus. — Marcellus 
besieges ^racuse. 

Consuls: Q. Fabius Maximus, T. Sempronius GracchilS II. — C. 
Claudius Centlio, Dictator. 

Consuls : Ap. Claudius Fulcher, Q. Fulvius Flaccus III. — Hannibal 
takes Tarentuni; Marcellus takes Syracuse; P. and Cn. Scipio 
slain in Spain. 

Consuls ; P. Sulpiciua Gal a, Cn. Fulvius Centumalus. — Capua 
recovered by the Romans ; alliance of the Romans and 
iEtolians. 

Consuls: M. Valerius Laevinus, M. Claudius Marcellus IV. — Q, 
Fulvius Flaccus, Dicta toA — Censors : L. Velurius Philo, P 
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Llcinius Crasstis Dives.— New Carthagff taken by P. Coracliai 
Scipio 

CoMuls : Q. Fabius Maximus V., Q. Fulvius Flaccus IV.— ^feniort : 
M. Cornelius Cethegus, P. ^mpronius Tuditanus. — Scipio’i 
victory at Biecula ; Rome had now founded thirty colonies. 

Qonaulsx M. Claudius Marcellus V., T. Quinctius Crispjpui— T, 
Manlius Torquatus, Dictator. — Both the Consuls are worsted 
by Hannibal and slain. • 

Consuls^ C. Claudius Nerc? M. Livius Salinator. — M. Livins 
SttJmator, Dictator. — Hasdrubal defeated and slain at Sena. — 
Gold first coined at* Rome. 

Consuls : Q. Caeciliiis Metellus, L. Veturius Philo. — P, Scipio makes 
descent on Africa, and makes alliance with Syphax. 

Consuls'. P. Cornelius Scipio (Africanus), P.* Licinius Crassns 
Dives. — Q CsBcilius Metellus, Dictator. 

Consuls : M. Cornelius Cethegus, P. Sempronius Tuditanus.— 
Censors'. M. Livius Salinator, C. Claudius Nero — Hannibal 
defeated at Crotona — ^I'he Magna Mater brought into Italy. 

Consuls '. Cn. Sei*viliu8 Csepio, C. Servilius.— P. Sulpicius Galba, 
Dictator. — Syphax defeated and taken. — Hannibal leaves Italy. 

Consuls: T. Claudius Nero, M. Servilius Geminus. — C. Servilius, 
Dictator. — Battle of Zania. 

Consuls: Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, P. .filius Paetus. — Peace with 

i Carthage. 

Consuls : P. Sulpicius Galba, C. Aurelius Cotta.— War with Philip. 

Consuls: L. Cornelius Lentulus, P. Villius Tappmus.—Ceiwors : r. 
Cornelius Scipio Africanus, P. iElius Past us. 

Consuls : T. Quinctius Flaraininus, Sex. iElius Paetus. 

CSnsuls: C. Cornelius Cethegus, Q. Minucius Rufus.— Battle of 

Consul: L. Furius Purpureo, M. Claudius Marcellus. — Hannibal 
tal^s refuge with Antiochus. — Greece declared free by T, 
Quinctius. 

Consuls : M. Porcius Cato, L. Valerius Flaccus, — Birth of Terence. 

Consuls : P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus II., T. Sempronius Longus. — 
Censors : Sex. .®lius P»tus, C. Cornelius Cethegus. — Conquest 
of Cisalpine Gaul and Spain. 

Consuls: L. Cornelius Merula, Q. Minucius Thermus. 

Consuls: L. Quinctius Flamininus, Cn. Domitius Ahenoborbus.— 
Antiochus invades Greece. 

Consuls : M’. Acilius Glabrio, P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica. — W ar with 
Antiochus. — Battle of Thermopylae. 

Consuls ; L. Cornelius Scipio ( Asiaticus), C. Laelius. 

Consuls: C. Manlius Vulso, M. Fulvius Nobilior. — Censors: T. 
Quinctius Flamininus, M. Claudius Marcellus. — ^Victories and 
Iriuinphs oves Antiochus and the G^uls. 

Consuls : C. Livius Salinator, M. Valerius Messalla. 

Consuls : M. iEmilius Lepidus, C. Flaminius. — Death of P. Scipio 
Africanus (?), and condemnation of L. Scipio Asiaticus. 

Consuls ; Sp. Pbstumius Albinus, Q. Marcius Philipp us. — Decree of 
the Senate de Bacchanalibus. 

Consuls ; Ap. Claudius Fulcher, M. Sempronius Tuditanus. — Death 
of P. Scipio Africanus (?), according to Livy and Cicero. 

« Consuls : J*. Clnudius Pulcher, L. Porcius Licinus. — Censors : L. 
Valerius Flaccus, M. Porcius Cato (Censorius).— Victories over 
the Celtiberi and Lusitani. 

Consuls: Q. Fabius Labeo, M. Claudius Marcellus. — Death of 
Hannibal. 

Consuls : L. iEmilius Paullus, Cn. Bsebius Tamphilus. 
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Consuls r P. Cornelius Oethegus, M. Bssbins Tamphllos*— Disoov^rf 
of the pretended books of Numa. 

Consuls: L. Postumius Albinus, C. Galpumios Piso.--^. Fulritui 
Flacous su ^, — Lex Tillia Annalis, fixing the age required for 
magistrao^ 

Consuls: L. Manlius Acidinus, Q. Fulvius Flacci#.— Censor#: M. 
JSmilius Lepidus, M. Fulvius Kobilior.~PeiBeus becomes King 
of Macedonia. 

Consuls: M. Junius Brutus, A. Manlius Vulpo. — ^War in Istria. 

Consuls : C. Claudius Pulcher, T. Sempronius Gracchus. — Reduction 
of Istria. ‘ 

Consuls : Cn. Cornelius Scipio HispaJlus, C. Valerius LsBvinus. 

Consuls : P. Mucius Scsevola, M. JSmilius L^idus. 

Consuls : Sp. Postumius Albinus, Q. Mucius Scsevola. — Censors : Q. 
Fulvius Flaccus, A. Postumius Albinus. 

Consuls : L. Postumius Albinus, M. Popilius Lenas. 

Consuls : C. Popilius Laenas, P. .ffilius Ligus. 

Consuls : P.Licinius Crassus, C.Cassius Longinus. — War withPerseus 

Consuls: A. Hostilius Mancinus, A. Atilius Serranus. — ^War wi£h 
Perseus continued. , 

Consuls: Q. Marcius PhiJippus II., Cn. Servilius Ctepio. — Censors: 
C. Claudius Pulcher, T. Sempronius Gracchus. — Death of 
Ennius. 

Consuls: L. iEmilius Paullus II., C. Licinius Cralsus. — Perseus 
taken and put to death. « 

Cdksuls: Q. uElius Psetus, M. Junius Pennus. — Poly biusr brought 
captive to Rome. 

Consuls: C. Sulpicius Gallus, M. Claudius Marcellus. — ^Terence’s 
* Andria ’ produced at the Megalensic Games. * 

Consuls : T. Manlius Torquatus, Cn. Octavius. 

Consuls: A. Manlius Torquatus, Q. Cassius Lofaginus. — Censors: L» 
JEmilius Paullus, Q. Marcius Philippus. , 

Consuls : T. Sempronius Gracchus II., M. Juventius. 

Consuls : P. Cornelius Lentulus, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

Consuls : M. Valerius Messalla, C. Fannius Strabo. 

Consuls : L. Anicius Gallus, M. Cornelius Cethegus. 

Consuls : Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, M. Fulvius Nobilior. — Censors : 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, M* Popilius Leenas. — Death of 
Terence. 

Consuls : M. ^Emilios Lepidus, C. Popilius Lsnas II. 

CoMuls: Sex. Julius Caesar, L. Aurelius Orestes. 

Consuls : L. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Marcius Figulus II. — ^War with 
the Dalmatians. 

Consuls : P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica II., M. Claudius Marcellus II. 
— Cameades, Diogenes, and Critolaus arrive as ambassadors 
from Athens. 

Consuls: Q.*^Opimius, L. Postumius Albinus. — Censors: M. Valerius 
Messalla, C. Cassius Longinus. — Pacuvius flourishes. 

Consuls: Q. Fulvius Nobilior, T. Annius Luscus. — ^Tbe Consuls enter 
on their office January 1. • • 

Consuls: M. Claudius Marcellus III., L. Valerius Flaccus. 

Consuls: L. Licinius LucuUus, A. Postumius Albinus. — ^War with 
the Celtiberians. 

Consuls: T. Quinctius Flamininus, M*. Acilius Balbuo.— War wifn 
Viriathus and the Lusitanians. 

Consuls: L. Marcius Censorinus, M. Mnnilius. — ^Third Punic Wat 
— Fourth Secular Games. — Death of Cato. 

Consuls : Sp. Postumius Albinus, L. Calpumius Piso. — Birth ot thi 
poet Lucilius. • 
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♦ 

t 

Conndi i P. Cornelius SdpioAfrlcanu8iCtniUannfl,C.Liviti8 DrnM 
— Centors : L. Cornelius Lentulus, L. Marcius Censor&us. 
ConiuU : Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, L. Mummius Acliflicus^CiTthAgt 
taken and destroyed. — War with the Achieuns. 

Consuls : Q. Fabius IVlaximus JBiniUanus, L. Hostilius Mandnuo*^ 

^ War jvith Viriathus and the Lusitanians. 

Consuls ; Ser. Sulpicius Galba, L. Aurelius Cotta. m ' ) 

Consuls : Ap. Claudius Pulcher, Q. Caecilius Metellus Macedonfc^ , 
— beginning of the Numantian War. — War with Yiriathus. 1 
Consuls: L. Ca'cilius Metellus Calvus, Q. Fabius Maximus Seav 
vilianus. — Censors > P. Cornelius Scipio Afr. JE^mil., 1^, Mummius 
Achaicus. — The Celtiberians overthrown. 

Consuls ; Cn. Servilius Cacpio, Q. Ponipeius. — Numantian War. , 
Consuls ; C. L®lius Sapiens, Q. Servilius Ciepio.— Death of Viriathus. 
Numantian War. 

Consuls : Cn. Calpumiua Piso, M. Popilius Lajnas. — ^The Astrologi 
expelled from Italy. 

Consuls: P. Conielius fecipio Nasica, D. Junius Brutus. — ^The Consul 
Brutus subdues the Lusitanians. — Birth of Sulla. 

Consuls: M. .^inilius Lepidus Torcina, C. Hostilius Mancinns.— 
The Consul Mancinus worsted the Numantiaiis. — ^I'iberius 
Gracchus qmestor in Hither Spain. 

Consuls: L. Furius Philus, Sex. Atilius Serranus.— Ccnaors : Ap. 
Claudius ]\ilcher, Q. Fulvius Nobilior. — Mancinus given up to 
the Numantians. 

Consuls : Ser. Fulvius Flaccus, Q. Calpumius Pis^. 

Consuls: P. Cornelius Scipio Afr. .^niil. I L, C. Fulvius Flacciuiu— 
Scipio undertakes the war against the Numantians.— Servile 
* war in Sicily. 

Consuls : P. Mudua Scaevola, L. Calpumius Piso Fmgi. — Numantia 
overthrown. — Tib. Gracchus tribune of the people^Disturb- 
aqfes caused by the Leges Semproniae or Agrarian laws. — Tib. 
Gracchus slain. 

Consuls: r. PopUiiLS Laenas, P. Rupilius. — Servile warm Sicily sup- 
pressed. 

Consuls: P. Licinius Craasus, L. Valerius Flaccus. — Censors: Q. 

Crodlius Metellus Mncedonicus, Q. Poinpeius Rufus. 

Consuls: C. Claudius Pulcher Lentulus, M. Perpenna. — War with 
i\risfonicus. — Crassus slain, Aristoniciisoverthrown by Perpenna. 
Consuls: C. Senipronius Tuditanus, M’, Acillius. — Death of P. 

Cora. Scip. JEmil. Afr. Minor, 

Consuls : Cn. Octavius, T. Annius Rufus, 

Consuls: L. Cassius Longinus, L. Cornelius Cinna. 

Consuls: M. .£milius Lepidus, L. Aurelius Orestes. 

Consuls ; M. Plautius Hypsieus, M. Fulvius Flaccus. — Censors : Cn. 

Servilius Caepio, L. Cassius Longinus. 

Consuls : C. Cassius Longinus, C. Sextihs Calvinus. — W ar in Trans- 
alpine Gaul continuing nine years. — Agitation of C. Gracchus. 
Consuls : Q. Caecilius Metellus (Balearicus), T. Quinctius Flamini- 
nus. — Meifellus subdues the Balearic Isles. — C. Gracchus as 
tribune founds a colonv at Carthage. — His ‘Leges Sempronue/ 
or agrarian and judiciary legislation. 

Consuls : Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, C. Fannius Strabo. — Foundii^ 
of Aquae Sextiae in the province of Transalpine Gaul.— C. 
Gracchus again tribune. 

Consuls: L. Opimius, Q. Fabius Maximus.— Campaign of Cn. 

Domitius against the Allobroges. — Death of C. Gracchus. • 
Consuls : P. Manilius, C. Papirius Carbo. — Censors ; L. Calpwcttius 
I*iso Frugi, Q. Caecilius Metellus Balearicus. 
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<{85 I 119 iCofisnU: L. Coecillus Metellus (DelipAticus), L. Auroliua Cotta. — G. 
Marius tril)uue. * 

686 118 Consuls: M. Porcius Onto, Q. Marcins Kex. — Foundation of Narbo 

Martius. — Death of Mieipsa, kinf^ of Nurnidia. 

687 117 Consuls : L. Cajcilius Metcllus Delraaticus, Q. Muciua Scaevola. 

688 II G Consuls: C. Lidnius Geta, Q. Fubius Mua^imus Eburnus. — Birth of 

r Terentiiis Varro. 

639 115 Consuls T -/Emilius Scaurus, M, Cascilius Matellus. — Censors: 

L. Cajcilius Merelkis Delmaticus, Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

640 1 14 Consuls : M, Acilius Bulbus, C. Porcius Cato. 

641 113 Consuls: C. Caecilius Metello Caprarius, Cn. Papirius Carbo. — War 

against the Cinibri and Teutones. — Defeat of the Consul Papirius. 

642 112 Consms: M. Livius Drusus, L. Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus. — Ad- 

herbal slain by Juiiurtha. — War declared against Jugurtha. 

6^8 111 Consuls: P. Corndius Scipio Nasica, L. Calpurnius Bestia. — Begin- 

ning of Jugur thine war. 

644 110 Consuls: M. Miuucius Kufus, Sp. Postumius Albinus. — Jugurtha 

summoned to Rome. 

645 109 Consuls: Q. Caecilius Metellus (Numidicus), M. Junius Silaniis. — 

Censors: M. iEiuilius Scaurus, M. Livius Drusus.— Jugurthiue 
■war renewed. 

646 108 Consuls : Sor. Sulpicius Galba, L. Hortensius. — Censors : Q. Fabius 

Max. Allobrogicus, C. Licinius Geta. 

647 107 Consuls: L. Cassius Longinus, C. Marius.-^MarRis commands 

against Jugurtha, Sulla quaestor under him. — The consul Cas- 
«> sius slain in Gaul. 

648 106 Consuls: C. Atilius Serranos, Q. Servilius Ciepio. — Capture of Ju- 

gurtha. — Birth of Cicero and of Ponipeiiis. 

649 105 Consuls ; P. Rutilius Rufus, Cn. Mallius Maxinius. — Irruption of 

the Cimbri into Gaul. 

650 104 Consuls: C. Marius 1 1., C. Flavius Fimbria.— The Cimbri invade 

Spain. 

651 103 Consuls: C. Marius III,, L. Aurelius Orestes. 

662 T02 Consuls: C. Marius IV., Q. Lutatius Catullus. — Censors: Q. Ctecilius 

Metellus Nuini<licu.s, C. Cjecilius Metellus Ca[)rarius. — Marius 
defeats the Teutones at Aqute Sextire. — Outbreak of Servile 
w'ar in Sicily. 

653 101 Consuls: C. Marius V., M. Aquilius. — Overthrow of the Cimbid 

near Verona. 

654 100 Consuls: C. Marius VI., L. Valerius Flaccus. — Laws of the tribune 

Appuleius. — Birth of Julius Caisar. 

655 99 Consuls: M. Antonins, A. Postumius Albinus. — Suppression pf the 

‘ Servile revolts in Sicily. 

656 98 Con-sw/s ; Q. Caecilius Mereilus Xepos, T. Didius. 

657 97 Consuls: Cn. Cornelius Lentulus, P. Licinius Crassus. — Censors: 

L. Valerius Flaccus, M. Antonius. — Law against human sacri- 
fices. ‘ * 

.658 96 Consuls : Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, C. Cassius Longinus. — Ptolemy, 

King of Egvpt, bequeaths lii> kingdom to the Romans. 

659 95 Consuls : L. Licinius Crassus, Q. Mucius Scoevola. — Birth t)f Lucre- 

tius. 

660 94 Consuls : C. Ctelius Caldus, L. Domitius Ahenobarbus. 

661 93 Consuls: C. Valerius Flaccus, M. llerennius. 

662 92 Consuls: C. Claudius Pulcher, M. Perpeuna. — Censori: Cn. Domi- 

tius Ahenobarbus, L. Licinius Crassus.— Sulla holds a command 
in Asia. 

868 91 Consuls: L. Marcius Philippus, Sex. Julius Caesar. — M. Livius 

Junius, Tribune . — Leges Liviae. — Outbreak of the Marsian 

WAr. 
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664 60 Conavlit : L. Juliiis Caisar, P. Rutilius Lu|>u|.— Marsian Waft— 

, The Lex Julia. — Fran 'liiee given to the Latins and allies. 

665 89 Consuls : On. Pompeius Strabo, L. Porcius Cato. — Censors : P. Licinina 

CrnssdB, L. Julius Ciesar. — Cicero serves in the Marsian War. 

666 88 Consuls I L. Cornelius Sulla, Q. Pompeiiis Rufus. — End of the 

Marsian War. — First Civil War ; Marius driven into Africa. 

667 87 Consuls'. Cn. Octavius, L. Cornelius Cinno. — Sulla condi^cts war ^ 

against Mithridates. — Cinna and Marius seize on the city. ^ 

668 86 ConsitUi L. Cornelius Cinna II., C. Marius VII.— 

Mwrcius Philippus, M. Perpenna. — Death of Marius. 

669 85 Comsm/s: L. Cornelius Cinna II L, Cn. Papirius Carbo. — Mithndatic 

War. — Birth of M.' Junius Brutus. 

670 84 Consuls : Cn. Papirius Carbo II., L. Cornelius Cinna IV. — End of 

Mithridatic War. —Death of Cinna. 

671 83 Consuls : L. Cornelius Scipio, C- Norbonus Bulbus. — Sulla returns 

to Italy. — Renewal of Civil War. — Burning of the Capitol. 

672 82 Consuls ; G. Marius, fil-, Cn. Papirius Carbo III. — Sulla overthrows 

the younger Marius. — ^Massacres and proscriptions. — Sulla be- 
comes Dictator. 

675 81 Consuls : M. Tullius Decula, Cn. Cornelius Dolabella. — Sulla, 

Dictator. — Leges Cornelias. 

674 80 Consuls : L. Cornelius Sulla Felix II., Q. Ciecilius Metellus Pius. — 

Sulla, Dictator. 

676 79 ^ Consuls'. P. Servili us Vatia, Ap. Claudius Pulcher.— Sertorian war 

' in Spain. — Sulla resigns the Dictatorship. 

67C *78 Consuls'. M. JEmilius Lepidus, Q. Lutatius Cjgtnlus. — Death of 

'Sulla, — P. Servilius (consul 676) attacks the Cilicinn pirates.— 
Progress of the war with Sertorius. — The Consul Lepidus con- 
- spires against the ruling party in the State. 

677 77 Consuls'. D. Junius Brutus, M. iEmilius Lepidus.— Overthrow of 

Lepidus (consul 676). — Pompeius sent against Sertorius. 

678 76 Consuls: Cn. Octavius, C. Scrihonius Curio. — Continuation of war 

* with Sertorius. — Sicinius fails in attempting to restore the 

Tribunician power. 

679 75 Consuls : L. Octavius, C. Aurelius Cotta. — Progress of the war with 

Sertorius. — Servilius subdues the Isaurians. — Cicero quABstor in 
Sicily. 

680 74 Consuls: h. Licinius Lucullus, M. Aurelius Cotta. — War with Ser- 

torius. He refuses an alliance with Mithridates. — Further 
attempt to rescind the Cornelian laws of Sulla. 

681 73 Consuls: M. Terentius Varro, C. Cassius Varus. — War with Ser- 

torius. — Mithridates defeated at Cyzicus by Lucullus. — Insur- 
• rection of the gladiators under Spartacus. 

682 72 Consuls: L. Gellius Poplicolii, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. — Sertorius 

assassinated, and the war brought to an end. — Lucullus besieges 
Amisus. — The consuls defeated by Spartacus. 

683 71 Consuls: P. Cornelius Lentulus, Cn. .^ufidius Orestes. — Spartacus 

overthrown by Crassus. — Progress of the Mithridatic VVar. — 
Pompeius and Metellus triumph over Spain. 

684 *70 Consuls: Cn. Pompeius Magnus. M. Licinius Crassus Dives. — 

Censors: L. Gellius Poplicola, Cn. Cornelius Lentulus. — Lucul- 
lus occupied with the internal administration of Asia Minor. — 
The consuls restore the Tribunician power (lex Fompeia tribu- 
nicia). — The Judicia are restored to the knights (lex Aurelia 
* judiciaria). — The process againstV erres — Birth of the poet V irgil. 

685 69 Consuls: Q. Hortensius, Q. Caecilius Metellus (Creticus). — Lucullus 

makes war on Tigranes, king of Anr^nia. — Catolas dedicates 
the Temple of Jupiter. — ^Capitolinus restored after the confia* 

erriLtinn. TT.n. 671 .iiiLCirAm anriilA. 
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Oontuii i L. CaBciliuB MeteHus, Q. Marcius Rex.— Proves of the 
war in the East.— Q. Metellua (consul 685) attache the Cretaus. 

CoH»ul $ : C. Calpumius Piso^ M\ Aoilius Glabrio. — Mutiny in the 
army of Lucullus. — Successes of Mithridates. — ^Pom^ius ap- 
pointed to command again!«t the Cilician pirates (lex Gabinia). 
— Metellus finishes the war in Crete and obtains the surname of 
Creticus. — Caesar quaestor in Spain. 

Consuisi M. iBmilius Lepidus, L. Volcatius Tulius. — Pompeius 
appointed to the command against Mithridates (lex Manilla).— 
Cicero praetor. 

CoruiilBi L. Aurelius Cotta, L. Manlius Torquatus. — Censors: Q. 
Lutatius Catulus, M. Licinius ‘■Crassus Dives. — Campaign of 
Pompeius against the Albani and Iberi. Abortive schemes of 
Catilina. — Caesar aedile. — Birth of the poet Horace. 

Consuls : L. J ulius Caesar, C. Marcius Figulus. — Pompeius annexes 
Syria as a province.— Cicero a candidate for the consulship, 
together with Catilina. 

Consuls : M. Tullius Cicero, C. Antonius. — Death of Mithridates. — 
Pompeius subdues Palestine and Phoenicia. — The conspiracy of 
CatiUna defeated by Cicero, and his associates put to deatL.— 
Birth of C. Octavius, afterwards the Emperor Augustus. 

Consuls: D. Junius Silanus, L. Licinius Murena.-^Defeat and 
death of Catilina. — Csesar praetor and pontifex maxim us.— Cato 
tribune. 

Consuls : M. Pupius Piso, M. Valerius Messala. — Porfipeius returns 
to Rome and triumpli. — Process and acquittal of Clodius. 

Consuls ; L. Afranius, Q. Caecilius Metellus Celer.- Caesar propraetor 
in Further Spain. — The senate refuses to ratify the acts of 
Pompeius. — Agrarian measure of the tribune Flavius. — Dis- 
turbances in the city. — Pompeius, Caesar, and tlrasaus form an 
alliance : the First Triumvirate. 

Consuls : C. Julius Caesar, M.Calpurnius Bibulus. — The leges Julhe : 
1, for relief of the publican! in Asia ; 2, P'r division of lands in 
Campania. — Acts of Pompeius confirmed through Caesar’s in- 
fluence. — The Gaulish and lllyricum assigned provinces to 
Caesar. — Birth of the historian Livy. 

Consuls : L. Calpurnius Piso, A. Gabinius. — Cajsar proconsul in Gaul. 
— First year of the Gallic war. — Defeat of the Helvetii and 
Suevi.— Tribunate of Clodius. — Banishment of Cicero. — Cato 
sent to C^mrus. 

Consuls : P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, Q. Caecilius Metellus 
Nepos. — Second year of the Gallic war. — Caesar subdues the 
Belgian tribes. — Victory over the Nervii. — Cicero recalled 
from banishment. 


Consuls : C. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, L. Marcius Philippus. — 
Third year of the Gallic war. — Caesar subdues the Veneti. — 
Subjugation of the west and south of Gaul. — The triumvirs 


meet at the end of the year at Lucca. — Cato returns from 


Cyprus. 
Consuls: Ci 


mis : Cn. Pompeius Magnus II., Jf. Licinius Crassus ^I, — Cen- 
sors: M. Valerius Messala, P. SeiVilius Isauricus. — Fourth year 


of the Gallic war. — Caesar crosses the Rhine and invades 


Britain. — Gabinius restores Ptolemaeus Auletes to the throue of 
E^pt. — Pompeius completes and dedicates his theatre at Rome. 

Consuls : L. Domitius Abenobarbus, App. Claudius Pulbher. — Fifth 
year of the Gallic war.— Cwsar’s second invasion of Britain. — 
Revolt of the Belgian tribes ; destruction of Sabinus and Cotta 
with their armies.— Crassus proconsul in Syria. — ^Process of 
Gabinius. — Death of Julian— Cato prtetor. , 
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CbMMfi/i : Cn. Domitius Calvinus, M. Valeriifs Messala. — venr 
of the Gallic War. — Cainpai)<n in Belgica and deatruction ol 
the Eburones. — Expedition of Crassaa against tbe Parttiiana.«r*rr) 
Battle of Carrh«.-~Hi8 defeat and death. 

CbfiHH/s: Cn. Pompeius Ma^us HI. (without a colleague),* 
Csecil. Metellus Piu« Scipio (in the last half of th^ear). — 
Seventh year of the Gallic war. JRevolt of the Gauls linder 
Vercingetorix. — Battle of Alesia. — ^^Clodius assassinated. — Pfo- 
ccsskof Milo. — Death ot IBe poet Lucretius. 

Consitls: Serv, Sulpicius Hufua, M. Claudius Marcellus. — Eighth 
year of the Gallic “d'or. — Final pacitication of Gaul.— Cicero pro- 
consul in Cilicia. 

Conaufs: L- .^miliiis Paulus, C. Claudius Marcellus. — Censors t 
App. Claudius Pulcher, L. Calpiirnius Piao. — Caesar regulates 
the province of Gaul. The senate requires him to surrender 
his command. — Sickness and recovery of Pompeius. — ^Tribunate 
of Curio ; imminence of civil war. 

Consuls: C. Claudius Marcellus, L. Cornelius Lentuhls Crus. — iHc* 
tatori C. Julius Caesar. — Outbreak of the civil war.— Caesar 
crosses the Rubicon. — Pompeius evacuates Italy. — Caesar re- 
duces the legions in Spain and takes Massilia. — He is created 
dictator. — Defeat and death of Curio in Africa. 

Consuls : C. Julius Caesar II., P. Servilius Isauricus. — Caesar’s cam- 
paign in Epirus. — Battle of Pharsalia. — Flight of P(»mpeiu8 
and his assassination in Egj’pt. — Caesar lan^s at Alexandria, 
and supports Clecmatra against Ptolemaeus. 

Consuls: Q. Fufius Caleniis, P. Vatinius.— Diefafor : C. Julius 
^ Csesar II. — Csesar’s warfare at Alexandria. — Death of Ptoie- 
inaeus. — Restoration of Cleopatra. — Ctesar makes war upon 
lyianiaces. — Battle of Zela. — Ctesar returns to Rome, and 
transports his forces into Africa. 

Consulate. C. Julius Caesar HI., M. iEmilins Lepidus. — Dicftifor: C. 
Julius Cajsar III. — ^The war in Afncn. — Battle of Thapsus. — 
Death of Cato at Lticn. — Ciesar pursues the younger Cn. 
l\)inpeius in Spain. — Caasar’s legislation at Rome (leges Julias). 
Correction of the Calendar. 

Consuls: C. Julius Caesar IV., Q. Fabius Maximus C. Caninius 
Rebilus. — Dictator: C. Julius Caesar IV. — Defeat and death of 
Cn. Pompeius. — Caesar triumphs. — Complete establishment of 
his power. — First year of the Julian Calendar. 

Consuls: C. Julius Caesar V., M. Antonins, P. Cornelius Dolabella 
suff'ect. — Dictator: C. J ulius Caesar V. — Caesar assassinated, — 
Intrigues of Antonius. — Disturbances at Caesar’s funeral. — 
Flight of the Liberators. — Octavius assumes Ciesar’s inheri- 
tance. — Preparations for war. 

Consuls : C. Vibius Pansa, A. Hirtius, Q. Julius Caesar Octavianus 
(Octavius), Q. Pedius sujfect^ C. Carrinas suff'ect.., P. Ventidius 
sujf'ect. — Cicero’s activity at Rome. — Battles before Mutina and 
deaths of Ijirtius and Pansa. — Octavius unites with M. Anto- 
nius and Lepidus. — The Second Triumvirate. — Proscription and 
death of Cicero. 

Consuls : L. Munatius Plancus, M. .^miRtfei Lepidus 11. — Octavius 
and Antonius encounter the Republicans in the East.— Battle 
of Philippi. — Death of Brutus and Caasiiw. 

Consuls : Cn. Domitius Calvinus IL, C. Asinius Pollio, C. Cornelius 
Balbus suff'ect, P. Canidius Crassus suffect. — Antonius quits 
Ale.xandri'a, — Death of Fulvia and treaty of BrundiHinm. — 
Marriage of Antonius w th Octavia. — The Triumvirs make war 
upon Sextus Pompeius. 


Z Z 
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Consuh : 'L. Marcins OensorinnH, C. Calvigius Sabintis.-rThe treaty 
of Misenum. — Octavios and Antonins at Rome. — Octavius in 
Gaul-^ Antonins at Athens. — Ventidius defeats the Parthians, 

Oomuls : App. Claudius Pulcher, C. Norbanus Flaccus. — The Sici- 
lian war. — Antonius in the East. — The Triumvirate prolonged. 

Otmauls: M. Vipsanius Agrippa. L. Caiiinius Gnllus, T. Statilius 
Tau;;uB tuffect — Continuation of the Sicilian war. — Octavius 
and Antomus meet at Tarentum. — Naval force of Octavius and 
construction of the Portus Julius. < 

Cotuula: L. Gellius Poplicola, L. Munatius Plancus suffect^ 
Cocoeius Nerva. — End of the Sicilian war. Overthrow and 
flight of Sextus Pompeius. — Fall of Lepidus, the triumvir. — 
Disasters of Antonius in Parrhia. 

Consuls: L. Comificius, Sextus Pompeius (not the son of Pompeius 
Magnus). — Octavius fights in the Alps and in Illyricum. — 
Sextus Pompeius slain in Asia. — Antonius resides with Cleo- 
patra at Alexandria. He forbids Octavia to come to him. 

Consuls: L. Scribonius Libo, M. Antonius II., L. Sempronius Atra- 
tinus, suffect. — Octavius subdues the Dalmatians. — Antonius 
captures Artavasdes, king of Armenia, and celebrates a triumph 
in Alexandria. • 

Consuls: C. Julius Cassar Octavinnus II., P. Autronius Pcetus 
suffect.y L. Volcatius Tullus. — Third campaign of Octavius in 
Illyricum. — Antonius at Alexandria. 

Consuls : Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, C. Sosius. — Rupture betiveen Oc- 
tavius and Antonius. — Preparation for war. — Antonius afrSamos. 

Consuls: C. Julius Caesar Octavianus III., M. Valerius Messala 
Corvinus. — Battle of Actium. — Flight of Antonius and Cleo- 
patra to Egypt. 

Consuls : C. Julius Caesar Octavinnus IV., M. Licinius Crnssus - 
Octavius reaches Egypt in pursuit. — Death of Antonius nnd 
Cleopatra.— Egypt annexed to the Roman Empire. — Undisputed 
ascendancy of Octavius. 

Consuls : C. Julius Caesar Octavianus V., Sex. Appuleius. — Octnviaa 
returns to Italy. — Temple of Janus closed. 

Consuls: C. Julius Caesar Octavianus VI. M. Agrippa. — Octavius 
assumes the Censoria potestas, and becomes Princeps Sanctus. 

Consuls: C. Sul. Caes. Octav. Augustus VII., M. Agrippa III — 
Augustus in Gaul. 

Consuls: Imp. Caesar Augustus VIII., T. Statilius Taurus II. — 
Augustus in Spain. — Campaign against the Caiitabri and 
Astures. o 

Consuls : Imp. Caesar Augustus IX., M. Junius Silnnus. — Subjuga- 
tion of the Salassi. — Temple of Janus closed II. 

Consuls : Imp. Caesar Augustus X., C. Norbanus Flaccus. — Cam- 
paign of A^dius Gall us in Arabia. 

Consuls : Imp. Caesar. Augustus XI., Cn. Calpumius Piso. — Augnstns 
receives the Tribunicia potestas. — Death of Marcellus. 

From this date, the Imperator having combined the Censorial, Con- 
sular, Proconsular, and Tribunician powers for life, the Consul- 
ships cease to have any political significance. The principal 
historical events may be noted in the order following : — 

Conspiracy of Murena. 

Augustus in Greece and Sicily. “ 

The standards of Crassus recovered from the Parthiana. 

Death of VirgO. 

Secular games celebrated. 

Conrmests in Dalmatia, Thrace, &c.— Defeat of Lolling on the 
Rhine. 
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At 

M * 

rj,a B.c. 

789 15 ^ Tiberius and Dnisus overthrow the Vindeli^ians, Rhflstiq^, &c.— » 

Death of Propertius. 

742 12 Augustus becomes Pontifex Maximus. — Death of Agrippa.— ftrnsiu 

rirst campaign in Clermany. 

743 11 Drusus in Germany ; Tiberius* in Pannonia, 

745 9 Death of Drusus ; last event recorded in Livy’s History. • 

746 8 Death of Mmcenas and of Horace. t 

749 5 Imp. CfiBsar Augustus, Consul XII. * 

750 4 Death o4 Herod, King of Judafti. 

762 2 Imp. Cceanr Augustus, Consul XIII. — Augustus proclaimed Patcar 

A.D. Patrias. — Julia banfthed. 

764 1 Birth of Christ, according to the Vulgar Era. 

756 2 Tiberius returns to Rome, after seven years’ retirement at Rhodes.^ 

Death of Lucius Csesar. 

767 4 Death of Caius Caasar. — Tiberius adopted by Augustus.-- Tiberiufl 

on the Rhine. — Conspiracy of Cinna. 

759 6 Revolt in Pannonia. — ArcbeJaus deposed, and Judsea constituted a 

Roman province. 

761 8 Banishment of Ovid. 

762 9 Overthrow of Varus in Germany. 

765 12 Tiberius returns from Germany. — Birth of C. Caligula. 

767 14 Death of Augustus, and acccc^ion of Tiberius to the Empire 

768 15 Cermanicus on the Rhine. 

770 17 \VnT in Africa against Tacfarinas. 

771 Death of Ovid. • 

772 19 Gennanicus visits Egypt, and dies at Antioch. — Drusus in 

Germany. — Egyptian and Jewish rites expelled from Italy. 

77 6 2.3 In Juence of *Sej an us. — Death*of Drusus. 

779 26 Tioerius withdraws to Capreae. 

782 29 Death of Livia. 

784 31 Fall ofS^’janus. 

786 3J3 Death of» Agrippina and her son Drusus. 

790 o7 Death of Tiberius ; accession of Caligula. — Birth of Kero. 

793 40 Caligula in Gaul. 

794 41 Death of Caligula ; accession of Claudius. 

796 43 Invasion of Britain. 

800 47 Secular games. — Vespasian in Britain. 

801 48 Death of Messalina. 

802 49 Claudius marries Agrippina. 

803 50 Ostorius defeats Caractacus. 

807 54 Death of Claudius ; accession of Nero. 

808 , 66 Death of Britannicus. 

811 58 Successes of Corbulo in Armenia. 

812 69 Death of Agrippina. 

815 62 Death of Burrus. — Nero marries Poppaen. 

81 7 64 Great Fire at Rome. — Persecution of the Gbristians. 

818 66 Conspiracy of Piso. — Death of Seneca and Lucan. 

819 66 The Jewish war begins. 

820 67 Death of Corbulo — Nero in Greece. — Vespasian commands in 

• Palestine. 

821 68 Revolt of Vindex and Galba. — Death of Nero; Galba succeeds. 

822 69 Revolt of German legion under Vitellius. — Death of Galba, and 

accession of Otho. — Fall and death of Otho ; Vitellius succeeds. — 
• Vespasian proclaimed Emperor by the army in Palestine. — 
Death of Vitellius. 

828 70 Fall of Jerusalem. 

831 78 Agricola in Britain. 

832 79 Death of Vespasian ; Titus succeeds. — Eruption of Vesuvius, De- 

struction of Pompeii, and death of Pliny the Elder, 
z z 2 
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837 

c 84 

839 

86 

841 

88 

843 

90 

846 

r93 

819 

96 

^51 

98 

854 

1(51 

857 

104 

859 

106 

867 

114 

868 

115 

869 

116 

870 

117 

873 

120 

883 

130 

884 

131 

885 

182 

888 

135 

891 

138 

892 

189 

918 

160 

916 

163 

919 

166 

920 

167 

922 

169 

927 

174 

928 

176 

932 

179 

933 

180 

938 

185 

944 

191 

945 

192 

947 

194 

950 

197 

951 

198 

957 

204 

961 

208 

964 

211 

965 

212 

960 

216 

970 

217 

971 

218 

975 

222 

984 

231 

988 

235 

991 

238 

997 

244 

1001 

248 

1002 

249 


Death of.Titus ; Domitian succeed.9. 

Doinitian'8 expedition against the Catti in Germany. * 

Agricola defeats Galgacus. 

Domitian’s Dacian war 
Secuiar Games. 

l^e'Philasonhers expelled from Rome. 

Domitian’s Sarmatian war. — Death of Agricola. 

Death of Domitian ; Nerva succeeds. 

Death of Nerva ; Traja|j succeeds. 

Trajan’s first Dacian war. ^ 

Second Dacian war.— Pliny’s Letter on the Persecution of Ohiistiasi. 
Conquest of Arabia Petraea. 

Trajan’s expedition to the East. 

Earthquake at Antioch. — Traditional era of martyrdom of Ignatius. 
Trajan conquers Ctesiphon. 

Death of Trinau ; succe.ssion of Hadrian. 

Progress of Hadrian through the provinces, and sojourn some year? 

at Athens. 

Hadrian in Egypt. 

Hadrian in Syria. — Foundation of ^Elia Capitolina on the site of 
Jerusalem. 

Revolt of the Jews, continued through three years. 

Adoption of Verus. 

Death of Verus. — Adoption of Antoninus (Pius), whO at the same 
time adopts M. Aurelius. — Death of Hadrian; Antonin u.s 
c succeeds. , 

Victories of Lollius Urbicus in Britain. 

Death of Antoninus Piu§; M. Aurelius succeeds, who associates L 
Verus in the. Empire. ^ 

Verus engaged in war with Parthia for four years. 

Persecution of Christians, and martyrdom of l\;lyc!arp. 

Pestilence in Rome. — The Emperor on the Danube. „ 

Death of Verus. — The Marcomannic war. * 

Prodigious rain in the battle with the Quadi. 

Revolt of Avidius Cassius in Syria. — Death of Faustina. 

Victory over the Marcomanni. 

Death of M. Aurelius ; Commodus succeeds. 

Death of Perennis. 

Great fire at Rome. 

Death of Commodus ; Pertinax succeeds. — Pertinax is slain. — The 
Empire bought by Didius Juliauus.— Death of Julianna ; suc- 
cession of Severus. 

Severus defeats Niger. * 

Severus defeats Albinus. 

Severus makes war on the Parthians. 

Secular Gamas. 

Severus mak<^8 war in Britain. 

Death of Severus atEburacum. — Caracalla and Geta joint EmpeiocBi 
Death of Geta. 

Caracalla in the East. — Massacre at Alexandria. 

Death of Caracalla ; Macrinus succeeds. 

Defeat and death of Macrinus; succession of Heliogabalu*. 

Death of Heliogabalus ; Alexander Severus succeeds. 

Persian war. « 

Alexander slain. — Maximin becomes Emperor. 

Maximin slain. — The Gordiaiis made Emperors. 

Philippus the Arabian becomes Emperor. 

Secular Games. 

Philippus slain at Veonai ; succession of Dedus. 
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C.C. A.D. • 

1004 2.>l War with the Goths.— -Persecution of the Christians.yDenth 

* Deciufi. — Gallufl Emperor. ^ 

lOOo ‘2.'i2 Great pestilence, lasting fifteen ypars,— Death of Gallus. • 

lOOG 2r>8 Valerius Emperor, with his son Gallienus. 

1013 200 Valerius captured by Sapor. 

1014 201 Gallicuus overcomes Macrianufl.— Postumus in Gaitl ; Odenathus tn 

Syria. • ^ 

1020 207 Postumus and Odenathus slain. * 

1021 203 Death ^f Gallienus. — Tetricns reigns in Gaul. — Claudius defeats 

Aureolus, and becomes Emperor at Rome. 

1022 209 Claudius defeats the Geths. 

1023 270 Second defeat of the Goths. — Death of Claudius; Aurelinn succeeds. 

1024 271 The Marconianni enter Italy. — ^They are defeated at Mediolanum, 

1025 272 War with Zenobia. 

102S 275 Aurelian slain ; Tacitus Emperor. 

1029 270 Death of Tacitus ; Probus Emperor. 

1 f)35 282 Death of Probus ; Carus Emperor. 

1030 283 Death of Carus in the Persian War. 

1037 284 Numerian and Carinus, Emperors, slain; Diocletian proclaimed. 

1038 285 Diocletian reigns. — Diocletian and Maximian August!. 

1040 287 This and following years, war with Carausius. 

104.5 292 Coristantius and Gaieriua Caesars. 

1046 203 Carausius slain. 

1056 303 • Persecution of the Christians. • 

1058 805 Diocletian and Maximian abdicate. 

1059 306 Death of Constantins, and elevation of Constdlitine. — Maxentios 

proclaimed at Rome. 

1000 307 Djefeat and death of Severus. — Elevation of Licinius. 

1063 310 ITeath of Maximian. 

1004 311 The ncrsecution stayed. — Death of Galerius. 

1065 312 Rattre of the Milvian Bridge, and death of Maxentius. 

IftGO 313 Edict uf Milan. 

1007 314 , War of Constantine and Licinius. 

1070 323 Second war between the same. 

1077 324 Licinius put to death. 

1078 325 Council at Nicsea. 

1079 320 Execution of Crispus, and in the next year of Fausta. 

1083 330 Dedication of Constantinople. 

1 090 337 Death of Constantine. — Division of the Empire among his three sons. 

1103 350 Constantius becomes sole Emperor. 

1109 356 Julian’s campaigns on the Rhine, extending over four years. 

lll£^ 360 Julian proclaimed Augustus in Gaul ; Constantius in the East. 

1114 301 Death of Constantius. — Julian become" Emperor. 

1115 362 Julian at Antioch. 

1116 303 Attempt to rebuild the Temple at Jerusalem. — Julian’s Eastern 

expedition and death. — ^Jovian Emoeror. 

1117 864 Death of Jovian ; succession of Valentinian and Valens. 

1 1 20 367 Gothic War. — Gratian made Augustus. 

1 1 28 375 Death of Valentinian. — Valentinian II. Emperor. 

1129 ^76 The Goths dri-^en across the Danube by the Huns. 

1131 378 Valens defeated and slain by the Goths. 

1132 379 Elevation of Theodosius. 

1136 383 Gratian slain by Maximus. 

1141 88i? Maximus slain by Theodosius. 

1143 390 Massacre at Thessalonica. 

1145. 392 Valentinian II. slain. 

1147 394 War with.Eugp.nius ; death of Arbogostes. 

1148 395 Death of Theodosius. — Division of the Eastern and Western Eia- 

pires under Ardhdius and Honorius. 
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402 

1156 j 

408 

1158 

405 

1161 

o 

^8 

lt62 
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1163 

4li) 

1168 

415 

1176 

423 

1177 

424 

1185 

432 

1192 

439 

1199 

446 

1208 

460 

1204 

461 

1206 

452 

1206 

463 

1207 

454 

1208 

465 

1210 

467 

1215 

462 

1220 

467 

1226 

472 

1228 

475 

1229 

476 


Alaric invades Greece. 

Defeat of Gildo. 

Fall of Eutropius. 

Aiaiic enters Italy. 

Battle of Pollentia. 

Defeat of Radagaisus. 

Theodosius II. Emperor of the East.~Death of Stilicho.— Alanc’a 
first siege of Rome. 

Second siege of Rome.-** Attains appointed K;ng of Rome. 

Third siege and capture of Rome,— Death of Alaric. 

Ataulphus slain. 

Death of Honorius. 

Valentinian III. Emperor of the West 
Death of Bonifacius. 

Carthage taken by GenSeric. 

Aetiiia refuses aid to Britain. 

Death of Theodosius II. — Marcian Emperor of the East. 

Attila defeated at Chalons. 

Attila invades Italy. 

Death of Attila. 

Aetius slain. 

Valentinian III. slain. — Elevation and death of Maximus. — Geoserio 
plunders Rome. — Avitus Emperor of the West. 

Death of Marcian. — Election of Leo ; elevation of Majorian. 

Genseric ravages Italy. " 

Led 11. and Anthemius Emperors. 

Olybius Emperor in the West, and slain.— Death of Ricimer 
Zeno Emperor of the East ; Romulus Augustulus of^the West 
The Western Empire extinguished by Odoacer 
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A I50RIGINES, Italian, 9 
Achsean league, IGl 
Ai'haeane, imprisonment of, 175 
Actium, battle of, 392 
•Adrianople, battle of, 583, G26 
ACdiles, creation of curule, 64 
ACgates islands, Ilomau victory of, 
111 

A^milianufA accepted as emperor, 663 
Mam., made dictator, 64 
Ailmil’us, Paulus, 130, 174 sg., 323 
AEmilius Scaurus, 191, 217, 223, 664 
ASneas, legen j of, 14 sq. 
iEqui, defeated by Cincinnatus, 46 
Aetius, ‘last of •the Romans,’ 647; 
^ defeats the Huns, 650; poniartled 
by Valentinian, B51 
Africa, Roman expedition to, 107 sg.; 
invaded by Scipio, 147 ; campaigns 
of CsBsar against the Pompeians, 
347 sg. See Carthagb 
Ager Romanus, 38 sg. ; extension of, 
90 

Ager Peregrinus, 91 
AOTarian laws, 38 sg., 47, 63, 192, 
201, 206, 216, 219 sg., 246, 296 
Agricola, his conquests in Rritain, 
'500 

Agriculture, encouraged by Numaand 
Aliens, 18 sg. 

Agrigentum, siege of, 105; naval 
battle, 107 • 

Agrippa, Cains, Lucius, and Postu- 
mifs, 418 

Agrippa, Menenins, 36 
Agrippa,* M., 386. 412; married to 
Julia, 418 ; his death, 422 
Agrippina, 418, 437, 438, 440, 463. 

464, 466, 467, 469- 
Ahala, 860 , 

Alacic, 627. 628. 683. 634, 686, 638 


ANT 

Albinus, a candidate for empire, 484 
Albinus, Olodius, 644, 546 
Alexander, king of Epirus, 78 
Alexander the Great, his chance of 
success against the Romans, 75 
Alexander Severus accepted as em- 
peror, 565 ; hie tranquil reign, 656 ; 
his campaigns in the East and on 
the Danube, 667 ; buildings by, 674 
Alexandria, Caesar’s critical position 
in, 343; burnin^f^of the library, th.- 
A Ilia, battle of, 68 
Alps, crossed by Hannibal, 130 
Ambrones, propose to invade Italy, 
213; defeated by Marius, 214 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan, 613, 616, 
619 

Ananns, Jewish high -priest, 498 
Anarchy, reign of under Sulla, 241 sq» 
Ancus Martius, reign of, 19 4 

Anio Vetus, 664 
Anthemius, made emperor, 653 
Antioch, destroyed by earthquake, 
619 

Antiochus of S^a, 162, 166; de- 
feated by Lucius Scipio, 166 
Antium, conquest of, 71 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, 634 ; 
his campaigns on the Danube, 636 
sg . ; his death, 638 ; column of, 673 
Antoninus Pius, accession of. 630 ; his 
virtues and peaceful reign, 681 sq. 
Antoninus Verus, 636 
Antonius, M.,326, 326, 333, 338, 345, 
362, 363; impeached by Caesar, 
265 ; invested with command agsinst 
Catiline, 289; harangues the popu- 
lace, 364 ; his success, 866 ; at- 
tempts to baffle Octavius, 368 ; in- 
veighs against Cicero, 369, 870 ; 
his military forces, 371 ; defeated 
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by OcUvius, 373; becomes trium- 
Tir, 37o'; defeats Brutus and Cas- 
sius £fct Philippi, 380; his rule in 
the East, 381'; captivated by Cleo- 
patra, 382 ; returns to Italy, 383 ; 
reconciiisd with Octavius, ib.; in- 
fades Parthia, 387*; his retreat, 
tb . ; his debauchery in Egypt, 388^ 
repares'f’or war with Octavius, 391 ; 
efeated at Actium, 392 ; flies with 
Cleopatra, 393 ; his orgies and 
death, 394, 395 

Antonius Primus, 487 ; defeats Vitel- 
lius, ib . ; 503 

Apollonius of Tyana, 512, 609 
Appian way, 96, 661 
Appius Claudius, 35, 42, 43, 48 sg . ; 
79 sq. 

Aqua Appia, 664 
Aquse Seztise, battle near, 214 
Aquileia, battle of, 690 
Arafcia, invaded by the Komans, 414 
Awe Perusinae, 382 
Arbela, victory of Severus, 556 
Arbogastes, makes Eugeni us emperor, 
621 ; defeated by Theodosius, 622 
Arcadius, emperor, 626 
Architecture, Koraan, 663 sq, 
Ariminum, council of, 596 
Ariovistus, 301 

Arius, 594 ; his followers, 602 
Armenia, kingdom of, 270; divided 
by Pompey, 273 

Arminius, German leader, 425, 431, 
432 

Army, institution of a standing, 55 
Arsinoe, 343 

Artabazes, king of Armenia, 313 
Asia, after second Punic war, 155; 

formation of kingdom of, 167 
Ataulphus, successor of Alaric, 643, 
644, 646 '' 

Ateius, devotes Crassus to the infernal 
gods, 312 

Athanasius, deposition from see of 
Alexandria, 594 ; takes refuge in 
Rome, 505 ; reinstated by Jovian, 
608 

Athens, decay of, 156 ; captured by 
Sulla, 235 ; at the time of second 
triumvirate, 378 
Attalus of Pergamus, 156, 160 
Attalos, made emperor by Alaric, 635 


mi 

Attila, ravages of, 649 ; .defeated by 
Aetius, 650 ; descends on Italy, 
his death, 651. See Huns 
Attus Navi us, the augur, 21 
Augustine, St., his ‘ City of God,’ 640 
Augustus Csesar, his reign, 400^9.; 
his progress in the East, 414 ; in 
the North, 416, 420; his death, 
427 ; buildings by, 665 eq. ; his 
” house, 669. Sec Octavius 
Aldus Postumus, dictator, 34 
Aurelian, emperor, 566 ; captures 
Zenobia, ib.; monuments of his 
reign, ib. 

Aurelius, Titus and Marcus. See An- 
toninus 

Autronius, an accomplice of Catiline, 
280. 283 

Aventine, occupied by the plebs, 42 
47, 49 

Avitus, becomes emperor! 652 


B AGAUD.®, insurrection of, 578 eq, 
B iiae, bridge of, 4^ 

Balbinus declared emperor, 561 
Barbarians, Northern, their confede- 
rations, 567 sq., 630 ; imiptionK injo 
Italy, 659, 655 ;Mefeated by Stilicho, 
631 ; spread of, 644, sq. Goths, 
Huns, Vandals, Attila, Alabic 
Barcochebas, 526 
Bnrgiora, Simon, 499, 500 
Basques, the, 8 
Bassianus, 553 
Batavi, revolt of, 493, 404 
Bedriacum, battle of, 484 
Belgic confederacy broken by Caesar 
302. 306 
Berenice, 506 

Bibulus, consul with Csesar, 296, 
commands Pompey’s naval forces, 
838 

Boadicea, ^91 sq. • 

Bocchus, king of Mauretania, 212 
Bona Dea, sacrilege of Clodius, 291 
Bonifacius, consul, 648 
Brennus, 69. See Gauls • 

Britain, Ceesar’s campaigns in, 302 ; 
Caligula’s expedition against, 463 ; 
progress of Romans in, 458, 485, 
491 ; revolt of Iceni. 492; Agricola’s 
conquests, 609; Hadrian’s opera- 
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tioni, 525; under Gratian, 617; 
revolt of Maximus, ih . ; Gratianus 
proclaimed emperor in, 645 
Britannicus, 463 ; his death, 466 

Brundisium, treaty of, 383 
Briitug, Decimus, 369, 362, 363, 368, 
371. 373, 374 

Brutus, Junius, storjf of, 23; elected 
consul, 33 • 

Brutus, Marcus Junius, 257 ; his cha- 
racter, 360 ; recruits his army at 
Athens, 378 ; his vision, 379 ; his 
death, 380. Bet Cassius 
Burrhus, 466, 467, 470 


C ,®CINA, lieutenant of Vitellius, 
484. 487 

Caepio, Sennliiis, 216 
Ctesar. C. J.. refuses to divorce his 
wife, 240? leaves Rome, tA. ; his 
politicjil aims. 263, 209; impeaches 
tlie clfiefs of the Senate, 266 ; his 
progress in popular favour, 277; 
brands the dictatorship of Sulla, 
278; charged with conspiracy, 270; 
provokes iiidignafion of the knights, 
fi88; divorces his, wife, 290; his 
debts, 293 ; takes command of 
Spain, ih.\ returns to Home, 296 ; 
his agrarian law, 206 ; his consul- 
ship, ih. ; liberal policy, 297 ; ob- 
tJiins proconsulship of Gaul, 298 ; 1 
his conquests, 301 sq . ; crosses the ! 
Rhine, 302; into Britain, iA.; re- 
conciles Pompey and Crassus, 306, 
30Q ; obtains an extension of his 
government, iA.; defeatoil by Ver- 
cingotorix, 307 ; his pacification of 
Gaul, 308 sq . ; composition of his 
legions, 809; his critical position, 
321; affronted by Marcel lus, 322; 
his supporters and enemies, 324 ; 
his nfilitary preparation*, 326 ; 
crosses the Rubicon, 329 ; his cle- 
mency, 330 ; rapid conquest of 
Italy, 331; enters Rome, 332; 
goes to Spain, 333 ; gains over Pom- 
peian troops, 334 ; his measures 
as dictator, 336; strength of his 
army, 337 ; sails from 'Brundisium, 
lA. ; increase of his partisans, 388 ; 
retires into Macedonia, 339 ; de- ! 


feats Pompeius, 340 at 

Alexandria, 343 ; defeats Ptoiemv, 
tA. ; * I came, I saw, I conquered/ 
344; mutiny of his troops, 346; 
suppresses the Pompeiaas in Af- 
rica, 347 ; in Spain, 361 ; ^ia 
* honours, 349 ; his la^esses and 
triumphs, 350, 361 ; metator for 
life, 362 ; his administration, 353 ; 
his chariicter, 35^ ; his schema of 
conquest, 357 ; hs'ied as king, 360 ; 
conspiracy against him, 369, 360; 
his assassination, 361 ; panegyric 
by Antony, 364 ; funeral pile, 366 • 
buildings by him, 667. PoM- 

PKIU8 

Csesario, 390 

Caligula, 445, 447 ; becomes a tyrant. 
449; his grandiose works, 461; hig 
expedition into Gaul and Britain, 
463 ; his death, 453 • 

Camillus, 66, 69, 69^ 64, 66 
Campagna, once an indenture of the 
^ sea, 6 ; a forest, 6 
Campania, insurrection of gladiators, 
260. See Gladiators 
Campi Raiidii, battle of, 216 
Campus Marti us, consecration of, 25 i 
663 sq. 

Cannae, battle of, 136 
Capitol, commencement of, 20; com- 
ph tion, 23 ; treasure placed in, 69 ; 
burning of, 236, 488, 666 ; rebuilt 
by Vespasian, 503 
Capitoline Hill, 658; Temple, 669 
Capreae, retreat of Tiberius, 439 
Capua, Hannibal’s winter-quarters, 
140; siege and chastisement of, 
141 .sq. See Hannibal 
Caracalla, poniards his brother Geta, 
647 ; hi*/ cruelties, 648 
Caractacus, 458, 469 
Carbo, consulship of, 236 ; defeated 
by Metellus, 237 ; executed by 
Pompey, 243. See pAPimus 
Carinus, emperor, 668 
Carthage, early treaty with Borne, 29, 
31 ; envoys from, 69; empire of, 
97 sq. ; Roman expedition against, 
107; internal struggles, 112; con- 
quests in Spain, 119; political de- 
velopment of, 121; divisions, 139. 
her power in Spain broken, 145 1 



INBE3C. 


G^B 

destAtionof, 178. 5 ^Hahnibal, 
SciFio 

Carthaginian^, , defeated by Duilius, 
106 ; by Manlius in Sardinia, 140 
Cams, ^mperor, 567; liie expedition 
<- to the East, 568 , 

Casca, a conspirator against Cassar, 
369, 361-, 362 

Cassius, lieutenant of Grassus, 314 
Cassius, Ayidius, 535, 537 
Cassius, C., conspirator against Caesar, 
359 ; invited to Syria by the legions, 
369 ; his proceedings in the East, 
^9 ; his death at Philippi, 

Cassius, Q., 325, 326 
Cassius, Spur! 118 , 38 40 

Catilina, 239, 240 ; conspiracy of, 279 
sq. ; his crimes, 280 ; his influence 
among the nobles, 281 ; summoned 
before the Senate, 285 ; leaves 
^ Borne, 286 ; his accomplices seized, 
ib. ; their punishment, 288 ; his 
defeat and death, 289 
Cato the Elder, 169; intercedes for 
the Achaeans, 175; denounces Car- 
thage, 177; his character, 191 
Cato the Younger, 222, 288, 290, 294, 
296, 297, 305, 311, 317, 321, 322, 
839; h)B character, 276 ; his march 
through the African desert, 346 ; 
defends Utica, 347 ; his death, 348 
Catulus, a.L„ 213, 214,239, 266, 257, 
265, 275, 287, 290, 664, 665 
Caudine Forks, 76 

Census, instituted by Servius Tullius, 
30 

Cetliegus, 28f3, 288 
Ciiaeronea, battle of, 235 
Chalons, battle of, 660 
Chariots, scythed, of tho Gauls, 82 
Chosroes, king of ParthiJi^ 51 9 
Christianity, its progress, 612, 623, 
699 sq., 609, 630, 640 ; its conflicts 
with paganism, 613 ag. ; its moral 
trials, 641 ; final reception of, 689 sq. 
Christians, under Clandius, 460 ; ac- 
cused of burning Rome, 472 ; pc^r- 
Becuted, 475, 622, 536 ; their creed, 
539; last persecution of, 674 sq. 
Cicero, M., 265, 276; defends C. 
Cornelius, 277 : elected consul, 
283 ; his measures against Catiline, 
284 ; his oration against him, 285 ; 


CIO 

seizes ^h: oonspirabom, 286 ; hit 
proceedings ageiast them, 287 ; 
defends jiliirena, 290; his resig- 
nation, ih. ; failure of his aims, 
291; his remark on Cato, 294; 
becomes a partisan of Pompey, 
295 ; banished by Clodius, 299 ; his 
recall and tfiumph, 300 ; flies from 
, Rome, 318; pleads for Milo, 319; 
appointed governor of Cilicia, 322; 
his Philippics against Antony, 369. 
370, 372 ; becomes popular, 872, 
373 ; his murder, 376 
Cicero, Q., 376 

Cilicia, Lucullus appointed governor, 
270 ; Cicero proconsul of, 322 
Cilician pirates, 266. See Piracy* 
Oimber. a conspirator against Caesar, 
359, 301 

Cimbri, threaten Italy, 207, 209, 213 
Cincinnatus, 45 sq», 47^54 
Cinoas, Pyrrhus' envoy to Rome, 87 
Cinna, excites sedition in Rbme, 230; 
collects an army in Campania, ih . ; 
causes massacre ©f citizens, 232 ; 
his revolutionary measures, 234; 
death of, 236 ‘ 

Civil Wars. Sociai. War, Swlla, 
Marius, Pompkius, C,«sab, &c.; 
leaders of the, 255 sq. 

Claudian the poet, 627» 628 
Claudius, consul, insolence of, 110 
Claudius Caewir, 456; his popularity 
ib.y his character and policy, 467 ; 
undertakes the subjugation of 
Britain, 458 ; his triumph, 459 ; his 
Eastern policy, ib. ; his 460 ; 

his superstition, 461 ; his Greek 
freedmen, 462 ; his cruelties, 463 ; 
poisoned by Agrippina, ih. ; retro- 
spect of his government, 464 
Claudius Oivilis, 493 
Claudius Gotliicns, 565 
Clemens, Flavius, 612 • 

Cleopatra, 341, 843; follows Ciesar to 
Italy, 361, 356; captivates Antony, 
382, 388 ; masculine proceedings, 
394 ; interview with Octavius, 395 ; 
her death, 396 
Cloaca Maxima, 060 
Clodius, C., defeated by ftpartaeus, 260 
Clodius, P., charges Catiline with mal- 
versatiou, 280; intrudes into rites 
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of the *Bona Bea, 291 ; . saved 
throi 2 gh intervention of Caesar, 292 ; 
becomes tribune, 298 ; obtains 
Cicero’s banishment, 299; sends 
Cato to Cyprus, 300 ; bis conflicts 
with Kilo, ib , ; excites dissension 
between Pompey and Crassus, 804 ; 
slain by Milo, 317<> 

^OoUine Gate, battle of, 237 
Cologne, massacre at, 660 
Colony, the Homan, 04 
Colosseum, erection of, 604 
Comitia Curiata, 28 ; functions of the, 
188 

Commodus, emperor, 541 ; revolts 
against him, %b.; his profligacy and 
^ death, 642 

Commonwealth. See Rome 
Concord, Temple of, 81 
Constans, son of Constantine, 680 ; 
becomes iliaster of the West, 600; 
murdered by Magnentius, ib, 
Constantine, proclaimed emperor, 677 ; 
his view of Christianity, ih, ; enthu- 
siasm of hif soldiers, 678; his 
victories over Maxentius, 679; his 
vision of the Ooss, 680 ; attacks 
Licinius, 681 ; his laws, 681 sq. ; 
nis religious policy, 682, 685, 699 ; 
defeats Licinius at Adriauople, 683 ; 
makes Constantinople his capital, 
686 sq. ; his death, 687, 689 
Constantine the Younger, 589 
Constantins, created Caesar by Diocle- 
tian, 571 

Constantins, revolt of, 646 
Constantins, son of Consrancine, 689 ; 
be(fomes ruler of East and West, • 
691 ; visile Home, 593 ; quarrels 
with the Pope, 696 
Constant! us, lieutenant of Honorius, 
645, 646 

Consuls, first election of, 33 ; powers 
of, 4b, 47, 49 sq. ; replaced by 
military tribunes, 63 ; first plebeian, 
63 

Corbulo, D., 468, 474 
Corfinium, 360 
Corinth, sack of, 176 
CoriolanuB, story of, 44, 49 
Com, dearth of in Home, 269. See 
Homs • 

Cornelia, entombed alive, 511 I 


Cornelius, C., 277 ^ 

Corsica, subdued by the BonMUMb 113 
Cossus, Cm dictator, 61 
Cotta, Aurelius, 269, 270 
Councils of the Church, ,^oaBie attd 
Arles, 682 ; Nicsea, 686 * 

^Crassus, M. L., defeats the Samiitteii 
237 ; lays foundation of his wealth, 
240 ; elected consul, 262 ; his cha- 
racter, ih . ; his consulship, 264 ; 
lends money to Csesar, 293 ; obtains 
government of Syria, 312; invades 
Parthia, 313; his march, defeat, 
and death, 316 * 

Crassus the Younger, killed by 
Parthians, 314 
Cumse, Sibyl of, 28 
Curio, C. Scribonius, 824, 333 
Curius, an accomplice of Catiline, 284 
Curtius, Mettus, devotion of, 66 
Cynics, banished Home, 505 o 
Cynoscephalse, battle of, 161 
Cyrenaica, bequeathed to the Homans, 
212 


D acia, Trajan’s conquests in, 617 
Damasiis, Pope, 610, 611 
Debtors, hardships of, 36, 36 
Decemvirs, appointment of, 48 sq, 
their legislation, 61 
Decius, becomes emperor, 662; hii 
persecution of the Christians, 563 ; 
his campaigns and death, ib. 
Dentatns, L. Siccdus, 47 sq. 

Dictators, frequent appointment of, 67 
Diocletian, assumes the purple, 668 ; 
state of the empire under, 670 ; 
divides it, 671; triumphs of, 672; 
his resignation, ib . » persecution of 
, the Christians under, 674 sq , ; 

starves himself, 680 
Divorce, introduced in Home, 124 
Dolabella, C., rapacity of, 262; im- 
peached by Cmsar, 266 ; 346, 363, 
366 

Domitian, son of Vespasian, 488, 607; 
his character, 508 ; his campaigns, 
609; his moral reforms, 611; his 
persecutions, 512; his death, 518; 
buildings by, 673 

Domitius, Pompeios’ lieutenant, 880, 
888 
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DOM ' 

DkxmitiiiBSyifiQobarbiisl 4)(9 
DanaditB, the, 602 
Drama, introduction of in Borne, 66, 
189 

Dre^num, defeat of Bomane at, 110 ; 

seized By them, 111 
Brasilia, sister of Caligula, 450 
Brusus, coitiinands in Pannonia, 43 f, 
437, 438 

Brusus Nero, 416, 418, 419; his 
operations against the Germans, 
420 ; his death, 421 
Brusus, Tiberius C., 445, 449 
' Builius, Boman admiral, 106 

TlBESSA, battle of, 564 
Xli Egeria, goddess, 18 
Egypt, legacy to the Romans, 303 
Elagabalus, becomes emperor, 554; 

his profligacy, 555 
Eleazar, 498, 499 
Ennius, 187 

Etruria, disappearance of its civilisa- 
tion, 241 € 

Etruscans, 4, 10, 11, 231; their re- 
ligion, 12; attack Rome, 25, 34; 
defeated by Fabius, 79. See Rome 
Eudoxia, empress, 652 
Eugenius, emperor, 62 1 ; revives pa- 
ganism, ib . ; put to death by Theo- 
dosius, 622 

Evander, legend of, 1 4 

T?ABII, legend of the, 40 sq, 

Jl Fabius Maximus, devotion of, 82 
Fabius Maximus, made dictator, 134 ; 
his tactics, 135; assumes the oflfen- ' 
si ve against Hannibal, 140 
Fsesulse, battle of, 631 
Fall sci, rebellion of, 112 « • 

Faventia, battle of, 237 
Felix, set up as Pope by Constantins, 
596 

Flaccus, L., interrex, 243; recom- 
mends appointment of Sulla as dic- 
tator, ib. 

Flaccus, Valerius, becomes colleague 
of Cinna, 233 
Flaminian way, 117, 661 
Flaminius, C., 116; takes command 
against Hannibal, 133 ; defeated at 
Tzasimenus, 134 * 


OBD 

Flaminius, Q., defeats Macedonian^ 
160, 161 ; declares himself protector 
of Greece, 161, 163 
Fortresses, Romam, 95 
Forum Romanum, 662; enlarged by 
Csesar, 666 

Franchise, Roman and Latin, 91 sg.^ 
225 ; Italic, *93 ; claimed by lu- 
. lians, 218 sq.; liberal concessions,' 
225. Sf-e Social War 
Fulvia, betrays Catiline conspiracy to 
Cicero, 284 

Fulvia, wife of Antony, 371, 377, 382, 
383 

ABINIUS, C., 298 
Galba, Servius, 458, 474 ; revolt 
of, 476; becomes emperor, 478; 
his death, 481 

Galeria, wife of Vitellius, 486 
Galerius, created Cjesar by Biocle- 
tian, 571 ; his successes, 572 ; makes 
Maximin Caesar of the ^st, 576: 
his death, 679 

Gallienus, emperor, 564, 666 
Gallus, .^lius, leads an expedition 
into Arabia, 41ik 

Gallus, emperor,, his short reign, 563 
Gallus, revolts against Constantius, 591 
Gaul, invaded by tlie Romans, 116; 
Roman conquest and defeats in, 
207 ; Caesar’s operations, 301 sq.^ 
306, 307 ; final subjugation of, 308; 
insurrection of the Bagaudae, 573 ; 
civilization of, 682 

Gauls, invade Italy, 66 sq. ; massacre 
the Roman Senate, 68 ; routed by 
Camillus, 59 ; incursions of, 67 ; 
defeated at Sentinum, 82 ; again 
invade Italy, 116 ; defeated, 116; 
attack Cremona under Hamilcar, 
170 ; revolt of, 493 
Genseric, the Vandal, 648; plunders 
Romef> 661 • 

Geology of Rome, 2 sq. 

Germanicus, 418, 426; his expeditions 
into Germany, 431, 432 ; his vic- 
tories, ib. ; his progress to the East* 
433 ; his death, ib. See Brusus 
Germans, operations against, 420, 
421, 423 ' defeat Varus, 426; de- 
feated by Probus, 567. See Van- 
dals, Gotbs, Huns 



masx^ 


OIS 

(liHCAla, Johi} of, 499, 500 
Gladiatorial shows, institution of, 126 ; 
abolished, 680 

Gladiators, insurrectipn of, 260 ; sup- 
pressed, 261 
Glycerius, emperor, 654 
Golden House of Nero, 475, 672 
Gordian, declared emperor, 661; slain 
by his soldiers, ib. 

Goths, first become known to Eomans* 
659 : tlireaten Italy, 662 ; routed 
by Claudius, 666 ; on the Danube, 
628; dissensions among, 624; 
cross Danube, 625 ; defeat Valeiis, 
626 ; invade Greece, 627 ; invade 
Italy, 633 : their ravages in Italy, 
«<)37 ; withdraw, 643. See AiJiitic 
Gracchus, Cains, 201 ; becomes patron 
of the Italians, 202 ; his impeach- 
ment, ib. ; his reforms, 203 sq. ; his 
death, 205 | 

Gracchus, .Sempronius, 140, 169 
Gracchus, Tiberius, 194 elected 
tribune, 198; his struggle with 
nobles, 199 ; s^jiin by Saturninus, ib. 
Gratian, enlperor, 613 ; his pleasures, 
Cl 7, and death, 618 
Greece. Roman commissioners sent to, 
f8; Roman progress in, 146; state 
of after second Punic war, 1 55 ; 
rejoices at Roman conquest, 162; 
revolts, 176, subjugation of, ib.; 
effects of conquest, 181 ; plunder 
of, 252, 474 ; invaded by Goths, 
627 ; preservation of its literature, 
688 

Greek art, plunder of, 181 ; language 
studied in Rome, 188 


H ADRIANUS, P. .®liu8, becomes 
emperor, 624 ; visits provinces, 
626 ; Athens and Alexandria, 527 ; 
his la^ years, 629 ^ 

Hamilcar, 110; his conquests in 
Spain, 119 

Hamilcar, raises an army of Gauls, 
170 • 

Hanan, Jewish enthusiast, 499 
Hannibal, commands in Spain, 120, 
sg.; ihvades Italy, 127; his niarch, 
128; crosses the Alps, 130; speech 
to his soldiers, 131; defeats Scfpio, 


• ITA 

I 182; battle bf Tr^ia,i^ defeat! 
Plaminius, 233; battle ^f 
136; reasons for not marcfiing on 
Rome, 137 ; character blackens bv 
the Romans, 138 ; winters in Capua, 
1 40 ; his reverses, ib . ; ajJ|>ear8 be- 
fore Rome, 141 ; receives reinforge- 
•ments, 143; recalled Italy, 

147; defeated at Zama, 149; in- 
trigues with Aiitiochus, 166; his 
death, 171 ; compared with Napo- 
leon L, 172 

Haimo, seized by 0. Claudius, 104 
Husdrubal, attacks Romans in Panor- 
mils, 109 ; advances the power of 
Carthage in Spain, 119 
Hasdrubal, brother of Hannibal, 148 
defeated by Livius and Nero, 144 
Helvetii, unite with Cimbri against 
Marius, 213. SeeQAVhs 
Uelvidius Priscus, the Stoic, 490, 505 
Heraclea, battle of, 86 * 

Ileraclius, Count, 64*S 
Herculaneum, submersion of, 506 
Jtfercules, 14 

Hermanaric, defeated by the Huns^ 
624 

Herod Agrippa, 469 ; his death, 460 
Hiero, king of Syracuse, 103, 104, 113 
Ilirtius, Consul, 372, 373 
Homer, introduced to the Romans by 
Ennius, 188; preservation of his 
works, 688 

Honorius, emperor, 626; his triumph, 
629; revival of his authority, 644 
Horace, joins Brutus, 378 
Horatii and Ciiriatii, 19 
Horatius Codes, 25 
Horteiisius, the orator, 256, 265, 276 
Huns, the, 624, 648, 650. See Goths 


BERIAN peninsula. See Spaw 
Iceni, revolt and defeat of, 492 
Illyrian pirates, 114 
Innocent, Pope, 633, 637 
Italians, demand citizenship, 219. Se$ 
Social War, Rome, Franchise 
Italy, mythology of, 7 sq . ; peoples of 
Central, 10 , 11 ; invaded by Gauls, 
67 sq.; by Pyrrhus, 86; by Han- 
nibal, 127; depopulation of, 11 
change of its cultivation, 195 ; ser. 
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^ ITA * 

tile iniWection, 212»; surrendered 
to Sulja By the Marians, 237 ; ex- 
terminations 241 ; inuption of 
the Allemanni;5B9,65d; invaded by 
the Hunj^ 650. Ses Gorges, Va^oa ls 
* 

e 

!• 

J ANIOULCTM, striking the flag oC 
278 ; fortification of, 658 
Janus, gates of, 7 

Jerusalem, besieged and taken by 
Pompey, 274 ; by Titus, 498, 499 ; 
storming of the Temple, 500 
Jesus Christ, birth of, 428 
Jews, in Rome, 460 ; their conspiracies, 
623 ; revolt under Barcochebas, 626 
Josephus, 497 

Jovian, emperor, 599 ; his short reign, 
608 

Jovinus, assumes the purple, 646 
Juba, 333, 346 
Judaea, Palestine 
Jugurtha, intrigues arid successes of, 
208 ; his reverses and cruel death, 
212 

Julia, Pompey’s wife, 305 
Julia, dau. of Augustus, 418, 422, 425 
Julia Domna, wife of Severus, 547 
Julian the Apostate, his early career, 
697 ; becomes emperor, 598 ; his 
paganism, ib, ; his expedition against 
the Parthians and death, 599; his 
apostasy, 603 ; attempts to rebuild 
the Temple of Jerusalem, 605 
Julian calendar, introduced by ^sar, 
364 

Julianus, Didius, 543 
Jupiter Stator, temple to, 16 


IGHTS, struggles with •senators, 
186 


L ABIENUS, his defection from 
Csesar, 330 

Latins, 10, 11 ; their religious ideas, 
12; revolt and subjugation of, 70, 

71 

Law, Twelve Tables, 49, 60. 689 ; 
Valerian, 51 ; of Licinius, 63, 198; 
of majesty, 43^/ of Constantine, 581 


MAX 

Lentulus, Cor., 275, 283, 288 
Lentulus Gsetulicus, 453 
Leo the Great, Pojje, 653 
Lepidus, M. iBmilius, 256, 257, 259, 
333, 862, 363, 375, 377, 381, 386, 
6d4 

Lex Plautfa Papina, 224; Julia ib, ; 

Hortensia replied by Sulla, 244 
Lijberius, Pope, 694; banished and 
again resumes his see, 696 
Licinian law, its revival proposed by 
T. Gracchus, 198 
Licinius, tribune, 269 
Dcinius, -colleague of Constantine, 
679 ; defeats Maximin, 680 ; his 
treaty with Constantine, 68 Ij; 
defeated at Adrianople, 583 
Ligures, the, 8, 9 

Lilybseum, besieged by Romans, 109 
Livia Dnisilla, 418, 427, 439 
Livius Drusus, 221, 222 *■ 

Livy, his account of the Battle of 
Trasimeuus, 133 ; remarks Cato, 
191 

Locusta, 463 e , 

Lucan, 473 
Lucretia, story of, 24 
Lucullus, 256, 2f>9, 265, 275 ; a)j- 
pointed governor of Cilicia, 27^; 
defeats Tigranes, ib.; recalled, 271 ; 
his wealth, ib. ; his gardens, 664 
Luxury, excesses of, 452 
Lycus, battle of, 273 


M ACEDON, invaded by the Romans, 
140; condition of, 157; yrrtr 
with, 160 sg . ; extinction of its 
independence, 175 
Macrinus, emperor, 5 
Maecenas, 393, 413 
Maelius, Spurius, 360 
Magna Grsecia, cities of, 84 sg. 
Magnentiuis, assumes the purple, 590 , 
routed by Constantius, 591 
Magnesia, battle of, 166 
Mago, marches to aid Hannibal, 147 ; 

recalled to Africa, ib. * 

Majesty, law of, 436 
Majorianus, emperor, 652 
Mamertine priwn, 660 
Mamortines, invite the Romans to 
Sicily, 108 
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IVranliuR OapitolinuB, 59, 61 
Manlius, Torquatus, 67 
Marcellinus, empewr, 653 
Marcel lus, nephew of Augustus, 417 
Marpellus, 0., 324 

Marcellus, M., 273; demands Caesar’s 
recall, 321 ; his afiront to Caesar, 
322 • 

Marcellus, M. C., triumphs of, 117 sq. 
Marcius Hex, sent against Catiline* cT 
forces, 281 
Marinus, Count, 646 
Mario, Monte, 2 

Marius, C., his services, 210 ; triumph 
over the Senate, 211 ; his victories 
in Africa, 212; his expedition 
sfligainst the Cimbri, 213; defeats 
Ambrones and Teutoiies, 214; and 
Cimbri, 215; his sixth consulship, 
216; his politiavl measures, 217; 
rivalry of %illa, 223 sq . ; excites a 
tumult in Rome, 228; adventures 
of, 229 ; among the ruins of Car- 
thage, t3; advances against Rome, 
’^31 ; his butcheries, 232; consul a 
seventh tftne, io . ; mysterious death, 
233 ; desecration qf his body, 239. 
See SxTLLA 

Manus the Youngef, 236 ; holds 
Praeneste against Sulla, 237 ; his 
death, 238 

Marriage, between patricians and ple- 
beians, 52 

I^Iarsians. See Social War 
Massilia, defection of, 333 ; surrender 
to C«8ar, 334 

Massinissa. 145, 147, 177, 208 
Maxeiftius, proclaimed Augustus by 
the Senate, 678; his defeats and 
death, 670 

Mazimian, colleague of Diocletian, 
671; his campaigns, t5. ; resigns, 
672; his intrigues, 678 
Maximin,* emperor, 667, 661, 576, 
580 

Maximus, emperor, 561 
Maximus, revolt of in Britain, 617, 
618; occupies Italy, 619; defeated 
by Theodosius, 620 
Mediterranean basin, 5; a common 
possession, 679. See Pibact Pom- 

PRIUS 

MuHsalina, 461, ’462 


Messana, occupfhd by the Mhufteituiea, 
103 ; by the Romans, 10« 
Metaurus, Roman victory at> 4^4 
Metellus, C., defeats Hasdrubal, 109 
Metellus Creticus, sent against Cati- 
line, 284, 289 • • . 

Metellus Celer, 293 * 

Mfetelhis Pius, 230, 231,^37, 244, 
263 ; defeats Carbo, 237 ; defeated 
V)y Sertorius. 238 

Metellus, Q.C., sent against Jugr tlia, 
209 

Metellus Scipio, 320, 321 
Milo, heads a faction against Clodius, 
300 ; champion of the nobles, 304 ; 
slays Clodius, 317 ; trial of, 819 
Misithous, minister of Gordian, 661 
Mithridates, threatened war with, 226 ; 
account of, t6. ; his armies* 227 ; 
massacres the Romans, t6. ; his 
great successes, 234 ; defeated by 
Sulla, 236 ; surrenders, ib. ; ag^in m 
arms, 269 ; defeated by Lucullus, 
270; his resources magnified by 
• Cicero, 271 ; defeated by Pompey, 
273 ; his schemes of conquest, and 
death, 274 

Mons Sacer, occupied by the plebs, 36, 
42, 49 

Morals, Roman, 124, 442, at the time 
of Catiline, 281 ; under the Empire, 
690 

Mucianus, proconsul of Syria, 485, 
486, 503 

Mumraius, L., sacks Corinth, 176 

Murena, L.. 290 

Mursa, battle of, 591 

Mutina, battle of, 373 

Mutius Scaevola, 26 

Myiae, Roman naval victory at, 106 


“^ABIS, tyrant of Sparta, 163, 165 
iM Nsevius, first Roman satirist, 191 
Naissiis, battle of. 365 
Naulochus, sea fight of, 385 
Navy, Roman, 105 sg., 109 
Nepos, Metellus, 290 
Nepos, Julius, 654 

Nero, 463, 464; first years of h!s 
reign, 465 : his mother's plots, 466 ; 
his profligacy, 469 ; his wife Pop- 
p»a, ib , ; contends in the arezi^ 
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470 ; t^^cused of b'wning Eome, 
471; pd..secute8 the Christians, 
472 ; mulcts the nobles, ib . ; con- 
spiracy against, 473 ; makes a tour 
in Greece, ib, ; persecutes the Greek 
philosophers, 476 ; his Golden 
House, ih , ; his return to Home, 
m. ; l\is fihject death, 477 ; build, 
ings by, 670 

Norva, Cocceius, 383, 444, 513 
Nervii, Csesar’s victory over, 306 
Niebuhr, his historical theories, 101 
Niger, Pescennius, saluted emperor, 
544 ; defeated and slain, 645 
Nola, repulse of Hannibal at, 140 
Niiraa Pompilius, reign of, 18 
Numantians, their gallant struggle 
with the Romans, 179 
Numerianus, 668 

Numidia, See Massinissa, Jcgor- 
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O CTAVIA, wife of Antony, 388, 417 
Octavia, wife of Nero, 463, 469 
Octavius, C., begins his career, 368 ; 
made Caesar’s heir, 364 ; returns to 
Rome, 367 ; his popularity, 368 ; 
his activity, 370, 371 ; his military 
forces, ih. ; defeats Antony, 373 ; 
becomes triumvir, 375 ; his pro- 
ceedings in Italy, 382; his victories, 
386 ; his great popularity, 386, 389 ; 
declares war against Antony, 391 ; 
his resources, ih. ; defeats Antony at 
Actium, 392 ; interview with Cleo- 
patra, 396 ; returns to Rome, 397 ; 
his dignities, 398 sq. ; becomes 
Augustus, 400; his ulterior pro- 
jects, 401; his policy, 404 his 
personal habits, 407 ; hailed as 
father of his country, *^408. See 
Augustus Cjesab 

OdenathuB, defends Palmyra, 664, 666 
Odoacer, invades Italy, 655 
Oligarchy, preponderance of, 190; 
contests with the Gracchi, 198 sq. ; 
triumph of, 206 ; chiefs of, 265 ; 
position of, 275; luxury and indo- 
lence, 276; charge Caesar with 
conspiracy, 279; elation of, 289 
Olvmpius, minister of Honorius, 632 
635 
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Ops, wife of Saturn, 7 
Optimates. See Oligarcrt 
O rchomenus, battle of, 235 
Orestes, makes his son emperor, 65A 
Orleans, founded by Aurelian, 660 
Orodes, king of Parthia, 313. 314; 
institutes a mock Roman triumph, 
3 1 5. See Pa^hians 
O rosius, 631, 632 
Ostia, built by Ancus Martius, 19 
Ostorius Scapula, his operations ia 
Britain, 458 

Ostrogoths, 623, 624. See Goths 
Otho, husband of Poppsea, 468, 469, 
480 ; made emperor, 480 ; offers 
Vir.ellius terms, 483; defeated by 
Caecina and Valens, 484; his su: ' 
cide, ih. 

Ovid, banishment of, 425 

P AGANISM, decline of, .,609 sq.^ 
617 ; itp revival under Hugenius, 
621 ; fall of, 639, See Julian 
I Palatine Hill, 3, 4, 6,^17, 669 

Palestine, rival factions in, 274 j 
state of under Vespasian, 496 ; re- 
bellion of the Jews, 496, 497; 
final subjugation of, 600; revolt of 
Jews under Barchochebas, 626. 
See Jew's, Jerusalem 
Pallas, confidant of Agrippina, 466 
Pannonians, Roman campaigns 
against, 420, 421, 424 
Panormus, defeat of Carthaginians at, 
109 

Punsa, consul, 372, 373 
Papirius, dictator, 74 • 

Papirius Garbo, defeated by the 
Cimbri and Teutones, 207 
Parthamasiris, king of Armenia, 619 
Parthians, watch conquests of Pompey, 
273 ; account of, 312 ; defeat Cras- 
8118 , 3J4 ; baffle Antoniug, 387; 
defeated by Trajan, 620; by Avidius 
Cassius, 635 ; capture ValeriilJk, 
664 ; defeat Julian, 599 
Patricians, assembly of, 2^; exactions 
and tyranny of, 36, 39; contests 
with the plebeians, 39 sg., 259 ; 
their religiqus status, 63, 126. See 

OUOARCHY 

I Pftlasgians, '' 
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jPdipMa, lieutenant of Serfx)ir*u8, 258 
Perseus of Macedon, 174 
Persia, revival of monarchy, 659 
Pertinar, emperor, 642; his brief 
reign, 643 
Petra, siege of, 838 
Phamaces, overruns Asia Minor, 344; 

defeated by Caesar, ib^ 

Pharsalia, battle of, 339 sq, 

Philippi, laattle of, 380 
Philippns of Macedon, 139, 146, 166, 
168, 173; sends envoys to Eome, 
161 ; defeated at Cynoscephalae, ib . ; 
his death, 174 

PhilippuB, emperor, 661 ; celebrates 
the secular games, 662; defeated 
tnid slain, ib. 

Philoj^men, character and death ofi 
173 

Piracy in Mediterranean, 259, 266; 
Pompey sen| to suppress, 268 8a. 
See PoMFEius 

Piso, Calpurnius, an accomplice of 
Catiline, 280, 298 

Piso, C., conspire^against Nero, 473 
Piso, Cn8eu8,*433, 434 
Piso, Licinianus, colleague of Galba, 
479 ; murdered, 481 
Plancus, M., 373, 377, «90 
Plautus, Aulius, leads an expedition 
into Britain, 458 

Plebeians, status of, 34, 35 ; mutiny, 
35, 36 ; struggles with Patricians, 
4n sq., 60, 259 ; obtain equal rights, 
62. See Eome 

Pliny, his treatment of the Christians, 
622 

Polienfia, battle of, 628 
Polybius, 99 

Pompeii, destruction of, 506 
Pompeius, Cn., 240, 241 ; engaged in 
the Social War, 224 ; executes 
Carbo, 243 ; his cruelties, 256 ; 
charactc^, ib. ; saluted ‘ Magnus,* 
ib,; demats Sertorius, 258; his 
exploits in Spain, 261 ; qhosen 
consul, 263; his consulship, 264; 
vanity, 266«; invested with com- 
mand of Mediterranean, 268 ; dis- 
perses the pirates, ib. ; appointed 
governor of tlie East, 272 ; reduces 
Syria and Phcenicia, 273 ; besieges 
and takes Jerusalem. 274 ; dealing 
with ^Uia Minor, 276; rotugns to 
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Eome, 29i ; his triumph^ 298 ; 
humiliation of, 294 ; plaeea above 
the laws, 303; death of his “wife 
Julia, 306; made proconstil of 
Spain, 311 ; his theatre and shows, 
ib.; made sole consul, 3l£^ poli-^ : 
tical measures, 320, 321 ; vacillates,, 
822, 323 ; sickness of, 328^ boast- 
fulness, 324 ; leaves Eome, 329 ; 
his menaces, 330, 832; his flight 
from Brundisium, 331 ; strength of 
his troops, 337 ; his inactivity, 338, 
339; marches to Pharsalia, 339; 
defeated by Caesar, 340; flies to 
Egypt, 341 ; his death, 342 
Pompeius, Sextus, 369, 377, 383, 384, 
886 

Pontic War. See Sulla, Mithei- 

DATES 

Pontifex Maximus, election of trans- 
ferred to the people, 217 
Poppaea Sabina, 468 ; becomes em- * 
press, 469 ; her charftcter, 470 
Porcia, wife of Brutus, 360, 361, 368 
' P<y8ena, attacks Eome, 26, 34 
r* 08 tumu 8 , A.,* dictator, 54 
Pothinus, chamberlain of Ptolemaeus, 
341. 342 

Praeneste, fall of, 238 ; slaughter of 
its citizens, 241 
Pwetor, institution of, 63 
Praetorians, their institution and num- 
bers, 410 ; increasing power of, 466, 
479; make Otho emperor, 480 aj. ; 
Gordian, 561 
Probus, emperor, 567 
Proconsul, origin of office, 74 ; power 
of, 180 

Propraetor, power of, 180 sq. 
Proscriptions. See Sulla, Marius 
Province, Eoman, administratioA of, 
204, 207, 2^0, 261, 254 
Ptolemaeus, kings of Egypt, 166, 212, 
303, 341, 343 
Publilia lex, 42 

Punic war, first, 102 sq. ; Carthaginian 
leaders, 110; conclusion, 111; 
second, 127 sq. ; conclusion, 160 ; 
third, 177 sq.; fall of Carthago, 
178 

P^Fdna, battle of, 174 • 

Pyrrhus, invades Ital;;^ 86 sq. ; defeat* 
the Eomans, 86, 88 ; his terms re 
jected, 87 ; defeated. §8 
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nOTttHAl,tlie.4tl7.e«8 
VZ Q^nus. See BoMtiLirs 


TyABIRIUS, accused of murder by 
0§8&r, 278; defended by Cicero, 

Badagse^s, invades Italy, 630;4de- 
feated by Stilicho, 681 
Begillus, battle of Lake, 26 , 34 
lleguluSfA., 107 e^. 

Eeligion in Borne, 123, 187. See 
Cheistukity, Paganism 
Remus. /See Romulus 
Republic, Roman, review of the situ- 
ation at Csesar’s revolt, 326. See 
Rome 

Rhea Sylvia, 15 

Rhine, the boundary of the Roman 
Empire, 419 
Ricimer, 662, 653 
‘Roads, Roman, 96 

Roman Empire, history of, contrasted 
with that of the Greek, 1 ; great- 
ness and extent of, 6, 6 ; state ^f 
the north, 416 ; divided by Dio- 
cletian, 671 ; pestilences, 676 ; ma- 
terial prosperity, 681 ; moral effects 
of, 687 ; slavery in, 690. See 
Rome 

Roman History, written by Greeks, 
188 

Roman Law, 688 

l.omans, origin of their cult, 13; the 
gentes, ib. ; union with the Sabines, 
17 ; divided into tribes, 22 their 
defeat at Allia, 68 ; subdue Latin 
revolt, 71 ; wars with Samnitos. 
81, 83 ; defeated by Xanthippus, 
108; hailed by the Greeks, 114; 
their superior character, 161 ; love 
money, 182; massacl^ed by Mith- 
ridates, 227 ; their houses, temples, 
&c., 663 ; amusements, ih. See Rome 
Rome, site and geology of, 2 sq.', 
early occupants, 4 ; mythology, 

6, 7 ; early rettlers, 8 ; the Sep- 
timontium, 9 ; Pelasgian colonists, 
ib.; critical position, 10; earliest 
legends, 14, 16; ‘ Romans and 
Quirites,* 17 ; joint kings, ib. ; go- 
verned by interreges, 18; enlarged 
by the Tarejuins, 20, 23 ; by Ser- 
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28 ; att^ed Wrew^a -oS 
monwealth, 2f ; inefatutioua, 27m • 
curies, senate, knights, 28 ; 

29; military organisation, 80 sq 
extent of dominion, 81; forem 
wars, 84; usury laws, 84, 86, 836; 
rival classes, 35, 36, 62; attacked 
by Coriolanus, 44 ; dissensions in, 
47, 61, 83, 222; Twelve Tables, 
49; conflict with Veil, 64; dicta- 
tors, ib.; besieged by Gauls, 68, 
60; pestilences, 66, 676; weakness 
of republic, 68 ; wars with Sam- 
nites, 69, 73, 76 eg.; military power 
of, 75 ; war with Pyrrhus, 86 sq. ; 
population, 89, 96, 676; fortres®*^, 
ib. ; comes in contact witb Cacthage, 
97 sq.; first historians, 100 sq. ; sends 
an expedition against CarthagevJ07; 
balance of powers in, 123 ; laxity 
of morals, 124; intrqduction of 
foreign rites, 126 ; Hannibal’s ope- 
rations against, 127 sq.j successes 
in Spain and Italy, 139, 142; pro- 
gress of Oligarchy, d63; makes 
war on Macedpn, 158; prospects of 
Eastern conquest, 159; undertakes 
protectorate* of Greece, 1 62 f de- 
clares war against Antiochus, 165 
sq. ; crowded with foreign embas- 
sies, 174; second war with Mace- 
don, ib. ; grows rapacious, 175; 
unprovoked aggression on Carthage, 
177 ; extent of her conquests, 180 ; 
corruption of her public officers, 
185 sq. ; state of religion in, 187 
sq. ; invaded by Greek manners, 
189; social habits, ; tumults of 
tho Gracchi, 198, 199 ; war with 
Jugurtha, 209; the Cimbric inva- 
sion, 213: tumults in, 216; citizen- 
ship demanded by Italians, 219 ; 
social war, 223 sq. ; roll of citizens, 
225 ; menaced by Saiffnites and 
Etruscans, 231 ; massacre by Ma- 
rians, 232 ; condition of republic 
under Sulla, 242; provincial ad- 
ministration, 250 ,*264; struggles 

between nobles and citizens, 269 ; 
parties in, 264 ; dearth of com in, 
268 ; society in, 281; the Catiline 
crisis, 284 sq., 28S ; factious of 
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Olodins a^d Milo, 300 ; renewed 
tumults, 304 ; reception of Ctesar’s 
rictories in, 310; Glodian riots, 
anarchy and turbulence in, 
id, ; state of parties, 323 ; re- 
view of afikirs at Caesai^s revolt, 
826 ; measures taken against Ceesar, 
329; Caesar made ^ictator, 334; 
forces of Caesar and Pompey, 336 
; consternation at Caesar’s death,* 
362 ; amnesty of his murderers, 
363; Octavian and Antonian par- 
ties, 370 s^. ; butcheries during 
second triumvirate, 376 ; division 
of provinces under the empire, 383, 
409 ; under Augustus, 397 sg. ; mili- 
organisation, 410; fiscal system, 
4rr; reign of peace, 429 ; law of 
majesty, 435 ; prevalence of luxury, 
♦62; Jewish dissensions in, 460; 
under Neroi467 ; burning of, 471 ; 
rebuilt ^by Nero, 476 ; her degra- 
dation, 487 ; conflicts of the Fla- 
vians and Vitellians, 488, 489 ; 
summit of h^r greatness, 603 ; 
again bifrned, 606 ; progress of 
Christianity in, 612; Trajan’s build- 
ings, 618 ; under the Antonines, 
6^3 ; terrible pestilence, 686 ; after 
the Antonines, 540 ; revieiy of the 
empire on the death of Caracalla, 
649 sq . ; under Diocletian, 569 ; 
division of empire after Diocletian, 
676 ; ceases to be the capital, 688 ; 
partition of empire by Constan- 
tine, 689 ; position of the Chris- 
tian Church in, 695 ; paganism 
undfer Julian, 606 ; election of the 
Popes, 610: conflicts oi’ the Chris- 
tians and pagans, 616 sg.; Hono- 
rius’s triumph, 629 ; besieged and 
sacked by Alaric, 634, 636 sg.; 
fall of, 640 ; birth of modern, 
644 ; plundered by Vandal^, 651 ; 
a third time sacked, 664 ; hills of, 
657 ; constructions of the kings, 
669 ; buildings of variou*s em- 
perors, 672 ^9 ’> population, 676 ; 
decline and ruin of city, 677 ; re- 
flections on history ofl 678 sg. ; 
material prosperity, 681 
Romulus and Jlemus, legend of, 15, 
16.17 
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Bomnlud AngiAtaliii, 

Boma, 666 ^ ^ 

Bostmm, the, 71 
Bubicon crossed by Cassar, 329 
Bufinus, minister of Arcadius, 627 
Butilius, the poet, 680 * • ^ 

QABINES, 10, 11; thei^ religion, 
12 ; rape of, 16 ; attack the Bo- 
mans, ib. 

Sabinus, J., 488, 494 
Sacriportus, Marius’ son defeated at, 
237 

Saecular games, celebrated by Au- 
gustus, 416 ; by Philippus, 662 
Saguntines appeal to Home for aid, 
121 ; destroy themselves and city, i6, 
Salii, college of, 1 8 
Sallust’s gardens, 664 
Salona, retreat of Diocletian, 672 
Samnites, wars with Home, 69, 7^ 
77 sg., 81, 83; rising of, 229, 23d, 
237; joined by 8inna, ib.; de- 
feated by Sulla and Crassus, 237 ; 
* massacre of, 239 
Samos, rifled by Verros, 262 
Sapor, king of Persia, 669; defeats 
ami takes Valerian prisoner, 664 
Sardinia, subdued by Romans, 113 
Sassanidse, dynasty of, 559 
Saturn, age of, 7 
Saturnalia, festival, 7 
Saturninus, L., turbulence of, 218,665 
Saturninus, L. A., revolt of, 510 
Scsevola. See Mutius. 

Scaur us. See 

Scipio, ASmilianus, destroys Carthage, 
178 ; defends the rights of the oli- 
garchy, 200 

Scipio Africa^us, 139; his character. 
146 ; his operations in Africa, 
1 47 ; gaitfs the battle of Zama, H 9 ; 
moderation, ib. ; his triumph, 160; 
invades Asia, 1 66 ; his operations 
against the Gauls, 170; his death, 
171; his defence against Naevius, 
172 

Scipio, C., sent against Hannibal, 
129 ; defeated, 132 

Scipio, Lucius, gains battle of Mag- 
nesia, 166; assumes title of Asiati- 
cus, 168 ; accused of malversatioi^ 
172 * 
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Scipio, ^tdlus, commands Pompei- 
ans 'in Africa, 346; defeated by 
Caesar, 347 

Sejanus, -ffiiins, 438, 439, 442 
Sempron‘u3, defeated by Hannibal, 
*132 

Senate, Homan, 28; massacred ^y 
the -Gduls, 68; constitution and 
powers of, 184 reconstituted 
by Sulla, 244 ; its chiefs impeached 
by Caesar, 266; Catiline accused 
before, 286 ; vacillation of, 325 ; 
flight of, 331 ; consternation at 
Caesar’s death, 362, 363 ; sanctions 
Caesar’s acts, 865. See Bomb 
Seneca, 464, 467, 473 
Senones, destruction of, 84 
Septimontium, city of the Ligures, 9 
fiertoriufl, Q., leader of Marians, 230, 
257 sq.; escapes to Spain, 237 ; de- 
< feats Eoman armies, 258; establishes 
independency of Spain, ib.; de- 
feated by Pompey, ib,; intrigues 
with the pirates, 266 
Servilia, mother of Brutus, 368 *' 

Servilius, leader of the oligarchy, 275 
Servilius Isauricus, his campaign 
against the pirates, 267 
Servius Tullius, reign of, 21, 22 ; his 
polity, 29 ; institutes census, 30 
Severus, Alexander, emperor. See 
ALBXAin>BB 

Severus, Septimius, emperor, 544 ; his 
administration, 546 
Sextilia, mother of Vitellius, 485 
Sibylline books, burned in the Capitol, 
236 

Sicily, attacked by the Carthaginians, 
99 ; sketch of, 102; Roman expe- 
dition to, 103 ; battle-ground of 
Romans and Carthaginians, 104; 
expulsion of the Carthaginians, 
111; made a Roman province, 113; 
rapacity of Verres, 263 
Siculi, the, 8, 9 
Silanus, D. J., 290 
Silo, Pompaedius, 222 sq. 

Slavery, Roman, 686 
Slaves, employment of, 193; their 
revolt, 196, 21o8q. 

Social War, relative strength of com- 
batants, 22S ; illustrious names 
connected with, 224 


Spain, Carthaginian conquests in^ 
119; Roman advances, 168; con* 
tinned warfare, 178; made inde* 
pendent by Sertorius, 258 ; recon- 
quered by Pompey, ib, ; kingdom 
of the Visigoths, 644, 646 
Spartacus, leader of the gladiators, 
260; intri^fs with the pirates, 266 
,Spurius Lartius, first dictator, 84 
Stilicho, 626 ; his fidelity and vigor 
627 ; defeats the Coths, ib. ; over- 
throws Alaric, 628 ; Radagsesus, 
631 ; his reported intrigues, ib,^ 
his Ml, 632 

Stoics, banished from Rome, 605; 

their philosophy, 539 
Strabo, Pompeius, 224 230 * ' 

Suetonius Paullinus, commanos in 
Britiiin, 468, 491 
Sueri, defeated by Csesar, 301 
Sulla, P. C., rise of, 225 ; his rivalry 
with Marius, ib. ; his character, 
226 ; sent against Mi^bridates, 
228 ; suppresses the Marian fac- 
tion, ib. ; sacks Athens, 236 ; de- 
feats Mithridates, ib. ;* opposed by 
Pimbria, ib. ; » returns to Rome, 
236; defeats Samnites, 237;, ex- 
pels Marians from Italy, ib. ; be- 
comes the champion of Rome, 238 ; 
massacres the Samnites, 239; his 
proscriptions, ib,; settles his sol- 
diers in Italy, 241 ; devastates the 
provinces, ib. ; becomes dictator, 
243 ; his reforms, 244 sq. ; en- 
franchises the slaves, 245 ; his mi- 
litary colonies, 246 ; his legisla- 
tion, ib. ; his abdication and*death, 
247 ; review of his work, 249 
Surena, Parthian leader, 314 53'. 
Symraachus, Pagan apologist, 612, 
615, 619, 621 

Syphax, the Numidian, 145 ; his 
treaahery, 147, and capture, 148 
Syracuse rebels against Rome, 139; 
conquest of, 141 

c 

^ACITUS, the historian, 444 
X Tacitus, emperor, 667 
Tanaquil, wife of Tarquin, 20 sq. 
Tqrentum, invokes aid against Ro- 
mans, 85 ; subjugation of. 88 
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Tarpeia, ^reaaon of, 16 
Tarpeian hill, settlement on, 4; oc- 
cupied by plebs, 42 
Tarquin the younger, 22 ag.; consults 
oracle of Delphi, 23 ; his expulsion, 
24 ; invades Borne, 25 ; his death, 
26 

Tarquinius Friscus, 20p21 
Tarquinius Sextus, 24 , 

Taxation, fatal principles of, 685 
Telesinus Fondus, leader of the Sam- 
nites, 229; marches on Borne, 237 ; 
killed at the Golline Gate, ib, 
Teutones, 207, 209, 213 ; defeated by 
Marius, 214 

Theodosius, em^ior of the East, 
*tfl^; defeats Maximus, 619 ; Ar- 
bo^stes and Eugenius, 622; his 
repentance and death, 623 ; arrests 
Goths, 626 

Thnrium, reli# of, 84 
Tiber, the,* 3 

ribeiius, 418, 419; his campaigns 
against the Fannonians, 420, 421, 
424 ; against ^e Germans, 423, 
426 ; his* exile at Ehodes, 422 ; 
associated in the empire, 423 ; be- 
rames emperor, 430 ; retires to 
Capraea, 439 ; becofhes jealous of 
Sejanus, 441 ; his reputed insanity, 
443 ; his death and character, 446 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, 227, 270 ; 

surrenders to Pompey, 273 
Tigranocerta, battle of, 270 
Titus, son of Vespasian, 485, 486; 
besieges and captures Jerusalem, 
498, 499 ; associated in the empire, 
505*; his character and death, 505, 
606 

Trajan’s column, 517 
Trajanus, M. Ulpius, 514; succeeds 
Nerva, 615; his popularity, 616 ; 
campaigns in Dacia, 517 ; embel- 
lishes « Borne, 518; ex] 3 edition 
against Parthi a, 519 ; his death, 520 
Trasimenus, battle of, 133 , 

Trebonius, tribune, 306 
Treves, capital of Western Caesars, 
571 

Tribes, Eoman, 27 

Tribunes, institution of, 36 ; number 
increased, 42; powers of, 50; 
board of military 58 


Triumvirate, flfst, 

375, 376, 881 ^ , 

Tullia, wife of Tarquin, 22 
Tullus Hostilius, reign of, 18 tq* 
Tyrants, the Thirty, 667 , ^ 
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SUBY LAWS, 34, 36, 886 
Utica, defended by Cato, 347 


y AGISES, Parthian envoy to Cras- 
sns, 313 

Valens, lieutenant of Viteliius, 484, 
487 

Valens, emperor, 625, 626 
Valentinian, emperor, 608, 619, 620 
Valentinian III. succeeds Honorius, 
647 ; poniards Aetius, 651 ; a8Ba% 
sinated, ih. ; Theodosian code pro- 
mulgated by, 689 

Valerian, emperor, 564 ; defeated and 
♦ taken prisoner by Sapor, ih, 
Valerius Corvus, dictator, 67, 68 
Valerius Foplicola, 34 
Valerius Volesus, dictator, 36 
Vandals, their settlements in Spain, 
646 ; conquer Africa, 648 ; plunder 
Borne, 651 

Varro, Terentius, 136 
Varus, A., 346 

Varus, G., defeated by the Germans, 
426 

Veii, conflicts with the Bomans, 
46 ; conquest of, 64 
Veneti, conquered by Csesar, 302 
Vercellae, battle of, 216 
Vercingetorix, 307; defeats the Bo- 
mans, himself defeated and 
captured, %b, 

Verres, C., his atrccities in Sicily, 
252 ; his art collections, 253 ; ar- 
raigned by Cicero, 264, 265 
Vespasian, T. F., his conquests in Bri- 
tain, 458, 485 ; proclaimed emperor, 
486 ; conducts the war in Pales- 
tine, 497 ; his accession, 501 ; his 
tranquil reign, 503 ; his measures, 
504 ; character and death, 505 
Vestals, college of, instituted by 
Numa, 18 * 
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Tetraniof^x declared emperor of the 
Wefct, 690 

^ettius Frsetextatos, 612 
Via Sacra, 661 ; Triumphalis, ib, 
Victorinrisj the rhetorician, 601 
Virginia, tragedy of. 49 
Vir^niuB^ partisan’^of Vitellius, 48^ 
Vinathus, leader of the Lusitanians, 
.176 

Visigoths, *62 3, 644, 646; invade Italy 
under Alaric, 628 ; kingdom of, 643. 
See Goths 

Vitelline, emperor, 483 ; character, 
ib . ; assumes the purple, 484 ; 
marches into Italy, 486 ; his entry 
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into Borne, , his se*nsuality, 487' 
his overthrow, 489 
Vulso, M., 107 

ALLIA, leader of the Visigoths, 
646 

o 

X ANTHIPPUS, Spartan general, 
defeats the Eomans, 108 

Z AMA, battle of, 149 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, 666 ; 
taken prisoner by Aurelian, 666 
ZosimuB, the historian, 631, 634 
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THE NOEMANS IN EUROPd. 

^ the Rev. A. H. Johnson, M.A. 
with 8 Maps. 

■ THE CRUSADES. By the Rev. 

Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. With Map. 

THE EARLY PLANTAGENETS. 
By the Right Rev. W. Stubbs, D.D. 
^ IBishop of Cheater. With 2 Maps. 

EDWARD THE THIRD. By the 
^ Eev. W. Warbuiiton, M.A. With 
^ 3 Maps and 8 Genealogical Tables. 

THE HOOVES OP LANCASTER 

AND TORK ; with the Conquest and 
Logis of Franoo, By James Gaibdneb. 
With 6 Maps. 

THE E4RLW TUDORS. By the 

Rev. C. E. Mobbrly, M.A. 

THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT 
• REVOLUTION. eBy F. Sbebohm 
With 4 Maps and 12 Diagrams. 

THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. By 

Right Rev. M. Creighton, D.D. LL.D. 
Bishop of Peterborough. With 6 Maps 
and 4 Geuealoglcal Tables. 


THE FIRST TWO STUARTS 
AND THE PURITAN REVOLU* 
• TION, 1603-1660. By SAMu:iLRAWSON 
Gardiner. With 4 Maps. 

THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 

1618-1648. By Samuel Bawbon 
Gardiner. With a Map. 

THE ENGLISH RESTORATION 

AND LOUIS XIY. 1648-1678. By 
Osmund Airy. 

THE FALL OF THE STUARTS 
and WESTERN EUROPE from 1678 
to 1697. By the Rev. Edward Haie, 
M.A. With 11 Maps and Plani. 
THE AGE OF ANNE. By B. E. 
Morris, M.A. W ith 7 Maps and Plans. 

THE EARLY HANOVERIANS. 
By E. E. Morris, M.A. With f 
Maps and Plans. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND 
THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. By 
• F. W. Longman. With 2 Maps. 

THE WAR OF AMERICAN IN- 
DEPENDENCE, 1775-1783. By J. M. 
Ludlow. With 4 Maps. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

1789-1795. By Mrs. S. R. Gardiner. 
With 7 Maps. 

THE EPOCH OF REFORM. 
1830-1850. By Justin McCarthy, 
M.P. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by the Eight Rev. 

M. CiiKiGHTOW, LL.D. Bishop of Peterborough. 

SIMON DB MONTFORT. By OLIVER CROMWELL. ByF.W. 

M. Creighton. 2s. M. Cornish. 3j. Od. 

THE BLACK PRINCE. By THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
Louise Creighton. 2s. M. By Louise Creighton. 3a 6d. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By THE DUHE OF WELLINGTON. 
Louisa CiiaioHTON. is. By Eosamond Waite. 3<. id. 

HIGHWAYS OF HISTORY: a Series of Volumes on 

portions of English HIstA-y, by various Writers. Edited by Louise Creighton, 
Author of ‘ A First History of England ’ &c. 6 vols. Sold separately. 1 j. 6<i. each. 

SOCIAL HISTORY OFt ENG- HISTORY OF RELIGION IN 

LAND. ENGLAND. 

GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

CONNECTION BETWEEN ENG- GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH 

LAND AND SCOTLAND. COLONIES. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. . 
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A HANDBOOK IN OUTLINE OF THE POLITICAL 

HISTOBY OY jENGLAND TO 1890. Ohronologioally arranged. By A. H. Dykk 
A^IIAND, M.P. aixd Otril Bansoicb, M.A. Grown 8vo. 6 j. 

• % 

A. HAiIDBOO*K IN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH POLITICS 

FOft THE LAST HALE CENTURY. Extracted from Handbook of Buglish 
PoUtioal History.’ Witb Appendices on the Reform Bills, Disfranchised and 
Enfranchised Boroughs, &o. By A. H. Dykb Acland, M.P, and Oykil Ransoms, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1^. 6(f. ; sewed, 1«. 

A SKELETON OUTLINE OF THE HISTOBY OF 

ENGLAND : being an Abridgment of ‘A Handbook In Outline of the Political 
History of England.’ By A H. Dyke Acland, M.P. and Cyril Kansome, M.A. 
Fcp. 8vo. 1«. 6(2. 

A SKELETON OUTLINE OF THE HISTOBY OP 

ENGLAND FOE BEGINNEKS. With Maps. By A. H. Dyke Acland, M.l'. 
and Cyril Ransome, M.A. Fop. 8to. 9(2. 

‘A PRIMER OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION AND 

G0VBRN]|'’BNT, for the Use of Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. By 
Sheldon Amos, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6 a ' 

ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY AND THEORY. By 

W. J. Ashley, M.A. 

Part I. THE MIDDLE AGES. 6s, 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Louise Creighton. 

16mo. 2s. 6(2. 


STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. By Louise 

Crbigfhton. 16mo. 3^. 6 d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. Fbanck 

Bright, D.D. Master of University College, Oxford. , 

Period I. — MEDIJEVAL MONARCHY : the Departure of the Romans to Richard III. 
From A.D. 449 to 1485. 4«. 6(2. 

Period IL— PERSONAL MONARCHY ; Henry VII. to James II. From 1485 to 
1688. 6s. , 

Period III.— CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY : William and Mary to William IV. 
From 1689 to 1837. 7s. Sd. 

PeriodIV.— THE GROWTH OEDBMOOEACT: Victoria. From 1837 to IW. 6j. 

EOCLESIA ANOLICANA: a History of the Church of 

Ohiist in England from the Earliest to the Present Times. By Arthur Charles 
Jennings, M.A. Jesus College, Cambridge. 7s. 6(2. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 



ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH HISTOEY: containing a 

Concise History of England^ a Systematic View of Important Dates, 

Battles, Sieges, Treaties, Institutions. Eminent Men, <fec. By the Ee^ W. E* 
Littlewood, MA. Fop. 8vo. 3<. ^ ^ 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY ‘OF ENGLAND FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. Popular Edition. 5 vols. crown 

8 VO. 


A SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, from the EarUest 

Period to the Present Time. By the Eev. G. Bartle, D.D. Principal of Wellesley 
College, Southport. Fop. Svo. ia. 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK HISTORY OF ENGLAND, designed for 

the Use of Students preparing for the University Local Examinations or for the 
London University Mat’dcalation, and for the Higher Classes of Elementary 
Schools. fBy the Rev. D. Morris, B.A. With Maps and Woodcuts. Fop. Svo. 

• 4^ 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. For the use of Schools. 

In Three spirts. By F. York Powell, &.A. and T. F. Tout, M.A. With Maps 
and Hans. 

Part I.— FROM*THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF HENRY TII. 
^ By F. York Powell, M.A. Cro^vu 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Part II.— FROM THE DEATH OP HENRY VII. TO THE ACCESSION OP 
WILLIAM AND MARY. By T. F. Tout, M.A. [In the press. 

Part III.-WILLIAM AND MARY TO THE PRESENT TIME. By T. F. Tour, 
M.A. Crown Svo. 24, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 

EAELIISST TIMES TO TUB PKBSBNT DAY. Bor the Use of Middle Forma 
oOf Schools. With Tables, Plans, Maps, In<lex, &c. By CYRIL Ransoms, M.A. 
Crown Svo, 8«. 6d. Or, in Two Parts, 2s. each. 


THE RISE OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 

ENGLA.ND : being a Series of Twenty Lectures on the History of the Engli&h 
Constitution. By Cyril Kansome, M.A. Crown Svo. 64. 

• (| 

A COMPANION TO SCHOOL HISTORIES OP ENG- 

LAND : being a Series of Short E88a>8 on the most Important Movements, Social, 
Literary, and Political, in English History. By J. B, Symes, M.A. Crown Svo. 
24. 6d. • 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 



-WSTORIOAL W0BK8 FOR SCHOOLS. 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, b.c. 66-Jl.d. 1886- 

!By S. R. aARDiNBB, LL.D. Fellow o£ All Sotlls College, Oxford. With 67 Woodcuts 
and 17, JUAps. Fcp. Sto. 2s, 64, 

«« f. Bdok can aim had in Fax^s, as follows 

r. In f*aLRTB. 

t First Period, b.c.1F5<-a.i>. 1603. 1«. 

Seoona Pipriod, i60a-1886. U 6d. * < 

In T^eb Parts. 

' With Additional Illustrations, Yecabularles, Annotations^, and Analyses. 

Part 1. B.c. 86-a.d. 1486. 1^. 

. Part II. 1486-1689. 1 a 3d. . 

Part III. 1689-1886. 1a ed. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OP ENGLAND. From 

Earliest Times to 1885. By Samf^ Rawson Gardiner, MA. LL.D. 

In Thbe* Volumes. 

Vol. 1. B.c. 56-a.d. 1809. With 173 Blustrations, Crown 8vo. 4i, 

Vol. 11. 1509-1689. With 96 Illustrations. Cnown 8vo. 4^. 

|i, Vol. III. (/«|>rgjara/ton.) 


the 


EPOCHS OF EtsIGLISH HISTORY. 

Edited by MANDBLt C^^filGHTON, D.E. LL.D. 


BISHOP OP PBTEIIBOROUQH. 


EARLY ENGLAND TO THE 
NORMAN CONQUEST, liy F. York 
Powell, M.A. 1a 

ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL 
POWER, from the Conquest to the 
Great Charter, 1066-1216. By Mrs. 
Mandell Creighton, 9d. 

THE RISE OF THE PEOPLE 
AND THE GROWTH OF PARLIA- 
MENT, from the Great Charter to 
the Accession of Henry VIL 1215-1485. 
By .Tames Rowlet, M.A. 9d. 

THE TUDORS AND' THE RE- 
FORMATION, 1485-1603. By Man- 
DBLL Creighton, D.D. LL.D. Od. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 

ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, 1603- 
1688. By Mrs. S. R. Gardiner. 9d. 

THE SETTLEMENT OF* THE 

CONSTITUTION, from 1689 to 1784. 
By James Rowley, M.A. 9d. 

ENGLAND DURING THE 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
WARS, from 3765 to 1820. By the 
Rev. 0. W. Tancock. dd . 

MODERN ENGLAND, from 1820 
to 1886. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
9d. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Complete ifi One 

Volume, with 27 Tables and Pedigrees, and 23 Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

THE SHILLING HISTORY OF ENGLAND : being an 

introductory Volume to the Series of Epochs of English History. By Mandell 
Creighton, D.D. LL.D. Fcp. 8vo. li. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 




.HISTORICAL WORKS FOR 


EPOCHS OF AfiCIENT HlSTOftV. 

Edited by the Bev. Sit G. W. OOX/ Bfixt; M.A. and by 0. SAKSIBY, M. A. 

10 Volumes. Eijii. 8vo. with Maps. ® 


BBBSLY’S GRAC^^HI. MARIUS, 

AND SULLA. ^ 

o- , f-t 

CAPBS’S BAELT EOMAN BM- 
PZRE, from the AssaniDation of 
Julius Ceesar to the AssaasliiatioB pf 
Domitian. 

CAPES’S ROMAN EMPIRE OF 
THE SECOND CENTURY, or the 
^ Age of the Antonines. 

COX’S ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 
* from the Flight of Xerxoi to the Fall 
^ of Athens. 


COX’S’ GREBES AN© PER- 

SIAltS. 

CURTEIS'S RISE OF THE 

MAOSDONIAN EMPIRE.^ 

IHNE’S ROME TO ITS CAP- 

TURE BY THE GAULS. 

MERIVALE’S ROMAN TRIUM- 

VIRATES. 

SANKBY’S SPARTAN AND 

, ^THEBAN SUPREMACIES. 

fflSIITH’8 EOMB AND CAB- 

THAOB. THB PUNIC WABB. 


A SKELETON OUTLINE OP GEEEK HISTOEY. 

Ctironologically arranifed. By£YSi.Ti<,ABBOTT, U.A, LUD. Fcp. Bro. 2<. 8ii. 

A HISTORY OP GREECE. For the'Use of Upper Forma 

of Schools. 5y Evelyn Abbott, M.A. XiL.D. In Two Partw. 

• Part I.—FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THB IONIAN REVOLT. 10^. 6d. 
Part II.— TO THB DEATH OF ALEXANDER. [In the presto 

A GENERAL HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest 

Period to the Death of Alexander the Great ; with a Sketch of the subsequent 
History to the Present Time. By the. Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. With 11 
Maps and Plans, drown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH UNDER THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE, A.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A. Crown 8vo. It . 6d. 

A HISTORY OP THE ROMANS. For the Use of Middle 

Forms of Schools. By R. F. Horton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6<f, ^ 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT HISTORY : being a 

Sketch of the History of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome. With a Chapter 
on the Development of the Roman Empire into the Powers of Modem Europe. 
Ly Lionel W. Lydb, M.A. With 3 Coloured Maps. Grown 8vo. 8«. 

OUTLINES OP JEWISH HISTORY. From b.o. 686 to 

c.Bi 1885. By Lady Magnus. With 3 Maps. Fop. 8vo. 8«. 6d, 

A SKELETON OUTLINE OP ROMAN HISTORY. 

* Chronologically arranged. By F. E. Mathebon, M.A. Fop. 6vo. St , 


London : LONGMANS. GREEN. & 00. 


WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


THS S'ALti OP THE EOMAN EEPUBLlO: A ghort 

History of the Lwt Century of the Boman OomibonwesBh. By the Very Bey« 
Ohab^ Mbbivale, D.D. ISmo. 7s. 6(1. ■% " 

GENEHAJj HISTORY OF ROME, from the Foundation of 

' the Olty to the Fall of AugQBttau^B.o. 763 to aj). 476. By the Very Be?. 
0HABIB6 MBittTALB, DJD. With 6 Maps. Crown S'? o. 7s. Qd, 

SCHOOL HISTORY OP ROME. Abridged from Dean 

HBBtYALB's (i-eneral History of BomeV with the sanction of the Author, by 
0. Puller, A£.A. With 18 fuU-page Haps. Fop. 8vo. Bs, 6d» 

A HISTORY OP GREECE PROM THE EARLIEST 

TIUBS TO THB MA.OIi:DOmAN OONQCBST. For the (Tee of Middle Forms 
of Schools. By 0. W. 0. OMAN, M.A. F.8JL. Wlch Maps and Plans. Or, 8vo. 4r. 6d. 

A MRST HISTORY OF ROME. By W. S. Robinson, 

MA.. With lilubtrations and Maps. Ibmo. 2t. 6d. 

PRELUDE TO MODERN HISTORY: being a BKef 

bketoh ot the World’s History from the Third to the Ninth Oentury. By J. B. 
Symbs, ala. University College, Nottingham. With 6 Maps. 2s, tia. ^ 

A STUDENT’S MANUAL OP THE HISTORY OiT INDIA, 

from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Col. ALeadows Taylor. 
Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d, 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HUSTORY. 

Edited by MANDELL CEBIOHTON, D.D. LL.D. 

BISHOP OP FETEBBOBOUQH. 

16 Volumes. Fop. 8vo, price 25. 6(f, each. 


THE ENGLISH CHUKCH IN 
OTHBH LANDS. By the Bev. H. W. 
Tucker, M.A. 

THE HISTORY OP THE RE- 

FORMATION IN ENGLAND. By 
the Bev. Gsobos G. Perky, M.A. 

THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 

J^ATHJSBS. ByALPRSDPLUMMBB,D.D. 

THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL 
IN THE BIQHTBENTJEi CENTURY. 
By the Rev. J. H. Overton, M.A. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNI- 

VBRtilTY OP OXFORD. By the 
Hon. 0. 0. Bbodrick, D.C.li. 

THE HISTOEY OF THE UNI- 
VBBBITX OF OAMBBIDQF.. By 
J. Bass Mulungbb, M JL. 

THE CHURCH AND THE RO- 

ALAN BMPIBB. By the Bev. A. Carr. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PURI- 
TANS, 1570-1660. By Henry Ofplsy 
Wakeman, M.A. 

THE CHURCH AND THE 

EASTERN BMPIBB. By the Bev. 
H. F. TOZBK, M.A. 

HILDEBRAND AND HISTUVffiS. 

By the Bev. W. R. W. Stephens, M.a’ 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 

THE MIDDLE AGES. By the Bev. 
W. Hunt, MA. 

THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY. 

By H. M. OWATKIN, M.A. 

THE CbUNTER-REPORMA- 
TION. By A. W. Ward. 
WYOLXFFB AND THE EARLY 
MOVEMENTS OF REFORM. By 
Reginald L. Poole, MA. 

THE POPES AND THE HOHBN- 
STAUFEN. By HucK> Baizanl 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


A CATALOGUE OF WGTOp 

„ . .'-0.. , n, ■ ' 

GENERAL LITERATDH 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.; 

89 PAT8RN08TER ROW. LONIiOm^.O. . 




MESSRS. LONGMANS; GREEN, & CO. 


the undermentioned Lists of their Publications.^ which may be had post fne 
on application : — 

6. Catalogue of^ School Books 
AND Educational Works. 

Catalogue op Books for Ele- 
mentary Schools and Pupil 
Teachers. 

8. Catalogue of Theological 
Works by Divines and Mem- 
bers OF THE Church ot 
England. 


1. Monthly List of New Works 

AND New Editions. 

2. Quarterly List op Announce- 

ments A^D New Works. 

3. Not^s on Books; being an 

Analysis •of the Works 
published during each 
• Quarter. • 

4. Catalogue of Scientific 

Works. . 

5. Catalogue of Medical and 

Surgical Works. 


Catalogue of Works 
General Literature. 
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ABBEY (Rev. C. J.) and OVEBTOB’ (Rev. J. H.).— THE ENGLISH 
.CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 6rf. 

r> 

ABBOTT (Evelyn).— A HISTORY OF GREECE. In Two Parts. 

Part I.— From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. Cr. 8vo. 10s, 6 d, 
Part II. Vol. I.— 500-445 B.c. [/« the Press.] V^l. Preparation.] ' 


HELLENICA. A Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 

History, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn Abbott. 8vo. i6j. , 

(0 


AOLAJSTD (A. H. Dyke) and EAITSOME (Cyril).-A HANDBOOK 
IN OUTLINE OF THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND TO- 
1890. . Chronologically Arranged. Crown 8vo, 6 s. y. 


ACTOR' (Bliaa).— MODERN COOKERY. With 150 Woodcats. Fcp. gvo, 
4f. , 64 . 
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‘ To Meet the Day ' throi^h the Christian Year; being a Text of Serip-,,. 
tore, with an Original Meditation and a Short Selection in Verse for Ev^ 
Day. Crown 8vo. 4/. 6<f. > ' * • 


/ AMERICAN WHIST, Ulustrstted : containing the Laws and Princii>Ies of the . 
.Gsune, the Analysis of the New Play. ByG. W. P,‘ Fcp, 8vo. 6s , 6d . '• ' ‘ 

!>,AafO )9 (Shelddn).— A PRIMER OF THE ENGUSH^C^NSTlTWir^N' 

■ AND GOVERNMENT. Crown 8 vo.6j. ' , 


annual register (The). A Review of Public Events at Home dnd Alr.\s«^, 
^ for the year 1890. 8vo. i8j. ^ o / 

Volumes of the ‘ Annual Register' for the years 1863-1889 can Btill be h^. 

ABTSTBY (F *)* — ^THE BLACK POODLE, and other 'Stories. Cr^wn 8vo. 
ajv boards. ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

^ — VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from Punch. First Series, with 20 Illus- 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. Fcp. 4to» y. 


AJUBTOTLE— The Works of. 

THE POLITICS, G. Bekker’s Greek Text of Books I. III. IV. (VII.), 

With an English Translation by W. E. Boldand, and short Introductory 
Essays by Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo. 7s , 6d , 

THE POLITICS, Introductory Essays. By Andrew Lang. (From 

Bolland and Lang’s ‘ Politics '.) Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

" THE ETHICS, Gre^ Text, illustrated with Essays and Notes. By Sir 
Alexander Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. 32J. 

' THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, newly translated into English. By 

Robert WiLUAMs. Crown 8vo. 75. 6<f. . 



ABMBTBONaCG. F. SAvage-) .—POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8yo. 6 j. 

By the Same Author. Fcp. 8vo. 

KlngeanL ,5r. Btortn of Widdov. Poems, pr. 

King David* 51. Mophlstopheloa In Broadololht a Sa- 

Xinl Belomon* 6s. tire. 4s. 

Vgpa^} a Tragedy. 6r. The Life and Lettam of Blbnond J. 

A teland from Dreeee. Poems. 9^. Armetrong. yj. 6 d» 

. AEMSTBOIYG (B. J.).- POETICAL WORKS. Fcp. 8vo, o. 

ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. Fcp..8vo. sr. 





an. ' 'O^wn p. 6d. » 


-T SE^AjfjpjLAlSrBS: , _ , . _ .... 

, the I>a$Jy Ttei^a^^r^dni Letten' puh&i»»} ‘under the tiili 
- Land* 8vo. 9ij.» ‘ '' Vt V 

ABXrOi^ (pti-TiV-INTRODUCTORY LECTURES 

HiSTORV. 8vo, ys* %d, ^ ‘ ‘ ' * ' ^' '^ ^ 

- ' MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 8vo. 7^. (d, ' • - v/ 

JtlrjaatillY (J. W,WeNGLISH ECC^OMIC history and* THBORY;;? 
Part I-The Middle Ages. C^WSvo. 5f. . . « 

ATEQtilKB CThd) dllXyB; or, An Art Student in the Reign of Tenor. 

the Author of * Mademoia^ Mori Crown 8vo. ox. 6</. ' . ' 

, By THE Same Author. Crown ax. 6<f. each. ^ ^ ■ 

MADEMOISELLE MORI. A CHILD OF THE REVOLLU / 


under the titli 




THAT CHILD. : TION. 

^ JJNDER A CLOUD. HESTER’S VENTURE. 

nDI$.^ OF LUGAU. IN THE OLDEN TIME. ^ \ - 

BAOOir.— COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. L. Ellis» J. Speddino. 
^and D. D. Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. ;^3 13X. 6d. /’ 

LfiHTERS AND LIFE, INCLUDING ALL HIS OCCASIONAL J. 

WpRKS. Edited by J. Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. ^^4 4X. ^ * 

— ■ the ESSAYS; with Annotations. By Archbishop Whatbly. 8vo,. 

lOX. 6 d . 

THE^ESSAYS ; with Introduction, Notes, and Index. By E. A. ABBOTT. ’ 

9 vols. Fcp. 8vo. 6x. Text and Index only. Fcp. 8vo. sts.6d. 


BADMLNTOTSr LIBBABY (The), edited by the Duke op Beaufort, 
assisted by Alfred E, T. Watson. ^ 

HUNTING. By the Duke of Beaufort, and Mowbray Morris, 

53 lUuslrations. Crown 8vo. lox. 6d. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. • y 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling, 158 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. xdx. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 132 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lOx. dif. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASIN<G. By the Earl of Suffolk anp 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, &c. 56 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

SHOOTING. By Lord Walsingh am, and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. With 105 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lox. 

Vol. II. ' Moor and Marsh. With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lox. 6d. 

CYCLING. By Viscount Bury (Earl of Albemarle) and G. Lacy HuStbr. 

^ , With 89 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lox. 6^/. 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By Montagu! Shearman. With 4^ Ulus- ■ 
tralions. Crown 8vo. lox, 6d. 

BOATING. By W. B. ^oodgate. With 49 Illustrations. Crown Sva'* 
xox. 6df. 

CRICKET. % A. G. Stb^l and the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, With 63 Bias-* 
tration^. Crown 8vo. lox. 6</. r • * , , 

DRIVING. By the Duke of Beaufort. With 65 Illustrations. QpwnSvaV 
los. 6if. V. 
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FEI&ING, BOXipO, AND WRESTLING. By WALTES H.' PodoCK, P. 
C. Grove, C. Prevos'^ E. B. Michei.l, and Waxter* Armstrong. 
Wi ^42 lUtistratiDns. Ciown 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

By 'H orace Hutchinson, the Rt. Hon. A. J. Bautour, M.P., 
ANDREW': 3 LANG,'Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart., &c. Wjth $8 Illu^tions. 
8 yt>. icxf. 6di k ' . 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS, AND FIVES. By j. M. and C. G. 
c HeaThcote, Er O. Pleydkll-Bouverie, and A. C. Ainger. With 79 
lUu^trations. Crown 8vo. 10^'. 6d. w , 

RIDING'^AND POLO. By Captain Robert Weir, Riding-Master, R.H.G,, 
J. Moray Brown, &c. With 59 Illustrations. Crown' 8vo. JCiy. 6</. , 


BAGBHOT (Walter).— BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 8vp. lar. 

— - ECONOMIC STUDIES. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

LITERARY STUDIES. 2 vols. 8vo. aSj. 

THE POSTULATES OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. „ 

— — -- A PRACTICAE; plan for ASSIMILATING THE ENC^H ” 
^ AND AMERICAN MONEY AS A STEP TOWARDS A UNIVERSAL 
MONEY. Crown 8vo. 2J. 6d. 

BAOWELIi (Bichard).— IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS. <3 vols.) 

' Vols. I. and 11 . From the first invasion of the Northmen to the-yeat 1578. 
8vo. 32f. Vol. III. 1578-1603. 8vo. i8j. v 


BAIIT (Alex.).— MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 

SENSES AND THE INTEJLLECT. 8vo. 15J. ' 

EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo. 15J. 

LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. Part I., Deduction, 

4s, Part II., Induction^ 6j, (id. ■> ^ 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 2 j. 


BAKEB (James).— BY THE WESTERN SEA : a Novel. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6rf. 

BAKBR.-EIGHT YEARS IN CEYLON. With 6 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3J. bd. 

THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN CEYLON. With 6 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. jj. bd. 

Ball (The Ht. Hon. T. J.).— THE REFORMED CHURCH OFTRE^ 
LAND (1537-1889). 8vo. 7J. bd. 

^ HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE LEGISLATIVE SYSTEMS 

OPERATIVE IN IRELAND (1172-1800). 8vo. 6j. 

BBACOHSI'IELB (The Earl of).-NOVELS AND TALES. The 
Hnghendeh Edition. With 2 Portraits and ii Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 

8V0. 425. ,, 

Endymlon. Venetia. Alroy, Ixion, 8co. 

Itothftlr. Henrietta Temple. The Young Duke, &c, 

Conlngeby. Contarinl Fleming, fto. Vivian GrOy. 

* Tanored. Sybil. 

NOVELS AND TALES. Cheap Edition, ii vols. Crown 8vo. is, each, 
boards; Z 5 . bd, each, cloth. 
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3l^KliK (Frofes&or)»~42rALLUS; or, Roman Sceilbs inihe Titiie of ' 
UUL iPostByo. 7ii'6rf. J ^ I ’ r ; 

— CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of theSprivate LifeoftheAiiflfeijf.6ree^ ^ ‘ 
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Post 8vo. 7f.'6d. 


BBIiIi (Bfrs. Hugh).— WILL O' THE WISP*^ : a Story. Crow^^vo. yi 
CHAMBER COMEDIES, (ftown 8vo. 6s. • , ' / 

BLAKE (J.).~TA'BLES FOR THE cdNVERSION OF 5 PERtiENT. IN. 
TEREST FROM A TO 7 PERoCENT. 8vo. lar, 6(i. ' : 

BOOK (THE) OF WEDDING DAYS. Arranged on the Plaiv of a Birthday Book, < ^ 
With 96 Illustrated Borders, Frontispiece, and Title-page by Walter Cranfe; 
and Quotations for each Day. Compiled and Arranged by K. E. J. Rtti0, 
May Ross, and Mabel Bamfield. 4to. 211. 


BEASSEY (Lady).— A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM,’ OUR HOME 
' ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN MONTHS. 

o 

'Sf^rary Edition. With 8 Maps and Charts, and 118 Illustrations, 8vo. 21^. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

,^Cheap Edition. With 66 Illustrations, Crown 8yo. y. 6d. 

^hool Edition. With 37 Illustrations, h'cp. 2s. cloth, or 3^. white parchment. ‘ 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations, 410. 6d. sewed, is. cloth. , ^ 

— SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. g) 

Library Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations, 8vo. 21 j. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 114 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. js. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustratiofis, 410. 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

IN rU^ TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE ‘ ROARING 

FORTIES’. 

Cabinet Edition. ®With Map and 220 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 7J. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations, 4to. 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

THE LAST VOYAGE TO INDIA AND AUSTRALIA IN THE 

‘ SUNBEAM ’. With Charts and Maps, and 40 Illustrations in Monotone^ 
(20 full-page), and nearly 200 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 2f j. 

THREE VOYAGES IN THE ‘ SUNBEAM ’. Popular Edition. With 

346 Illustrations, 4to. 2s. 6d. ^ 


BBAY (Charles).-THE PHILOSOPHY OF NECESSITY ; or. Law in 
•Mind as in Matter. Crown 8vo. 5^’. 

BRIGHT (Rev. J. Franck).— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. ?;,«vo. 
Period I. — Mediaeval Monarchy : The Departure of the Romans to Richard III. 
From A.D. 449 to 1485. 4J. 6d. 

Period II. — Personal Monarchy : Henry VII. to James II. From 1485 to 1688. y. 
Period III. — Constitutional Monarchy : William and Mary to William IV. 
Ji'rom 1689 1837. 7^. 6d. 

Period IV. — The Growth of Democracy: Victoria. From 1837 to 1880. 6s. 

BBYDHN (H. i..).— KL'bOF AND KARROO : Sport. Legend, and Natural 
Histoiy in Cape Colony. With 17 niustrations. 8vo. lox. 6t/. . 

BUCKLE (Henry ThomaB).-HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENG- 
LAND AND FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 3 voh. Cr, Svp. 24s. 
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I , . . ;;,'OFTHEIil HEA'iyTH during the Period of Pregitanqr. F<^ dtQ. ix. 6ff. 

r ^ the maternal management of childrenIn health 

\ : AN^DISEASEy Fcp. 8vo, ix. 

, BITtriJSQ^ (Saaauel).*7rEREWHON. Crown 8vp. 5s, 
t. — PAIR HAVEN. A Work in Defence of the Miraculous £;lciment 
i ' ‘ f in our Lord’s Ministiy. Crown Svol^j. 6d, 

' ’ " ■■ "- '“ "I . ■' LIFE AND HABIT. An Essay after a Completer View of Evolution* 
Ct 8v^f*7^. ‘ < , 

, EVOLUTION. OLD AND NEV/. Crown 8vo. lof. U 

UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. Crown 8vo. -yJ. 6^* 

— T-; — ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT AND THE 
’ CANTON TICINO. Illustrated. Pott 4to. lox. &/. 

SELECTIONS FROM WORKS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

LUCK. OR CUNNING, AS THE MAIN MEANS OF ORGANIC 

- MODIFICATION? Crown 8vo. yx. 6^?. 

, EX VOTO. An Account of the Sacro Monte or New jerusaler at , 

VaraJilo-Sesia. Crown 8vo. lox. 6 d, 

— ; HOLBEIN'S ‘LA DANSE’. 3X. 

OASIiYLB. CriiomaB).~THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of bis " 

J. A. Froude. iy9S-i83S, a vols. Cr. 8vo. yx. 1834-1881, a vela. Cr. 8vo. yx. 

OASB (Thonaas).— PHYSICAL REALISM : being an Analytical Philosophy 
, from the Physical Objects of Science to the Physical Data of Sense. ' 8vo. t5x. 

CHBTWYCro (Sir aeorg 0 ).-~RACING REMINISCENCES AND EX- 
PERIENCESOFTHETURF. 2 vols. 8vo. aix. 

CHILI) (Gilbert W.),— CHURCH AND STATE UNDER THE 
TUDORS. 8vo. isx. •» 

' . CHISHOLM (a. a).— HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
With 29 Maps. 8vo. i6x. 

CHUBCH (Sir Bichardl.—Commander-in-Chief of the Greeks in the War 
of Independence: a Memoir. By Stanley Lank-Poole, 8vo.' 5X. 

CLIVE (Mrs. Arch6r).--P0EMS. Including the IX, Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

CLOLI) (Edward).— THE STORY OF CREATION : a Plain Account of 
Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3X. 6 (i. 

QLIJTTBBBUCK: (W. j.).— the skipper in arctic seas. oWIth 

^ Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lox. 6 d. 

about CEYLON AND BORNEO : being an Account of Two Visits 
to Ceylon, one to Borneo, and How we Fell Out on our Homeward Journey. 
With 47 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

OOLENSO (J. W.).— THE PENTATEUCH AND BCX)K OF JOSHUA 
CRITICALLY EXAMINED. Crown 8vo: 6x. 

COMYN (L. N.).— ATHERSTONE PRIORI : a Tale. Crown 8vo. ax. 6 d. 

CONIHrCWOlf (Johni.— THE .ENEID OF VIRGIL. Translated into 
l^glish Verse. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

; THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Translated into English Pros^ Cr. 8vo.6x. 

COX (Bev. Bir O. W.).-A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest 
Period to the Death of Alexander the Great. With ii Maps, Cr. 8vo, yx. 6 d, 
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: Chroniele of .£scendune. Brain IHtx-Ceuni. A Stm of 

The Rival Hnirai being the Third and lingford Castle and 
Last Chronicle of i&cendiine. J Al« 5 ey. 3*^ , ‘ 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCH UNDER THE ROMAN 

A.D. 3Cl-45r6. Crp^wn 8vo, 7J. 6if. « , 

CEElOHTOSr (MandelL DJP.)— HISTORY OF THE PAEACYBU®* ' 
ING THE REFORMATION, 8vo, Vols. I. and U., i378;X464, ; VbliL 

IIL and IV., X 454 -I 5 I 8 , a4J. ^ 

CEtJMF (A.).— A SHORT ENQUIRY INTO THE FORMATION OF ' 
POLITICAL OPINION, from the Reign of the Great Families to the invent 

► of Democracy. 8vo. ys. 6d» 

AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE CAUSES OP THE GREAT,. 

FALL IN ' PRICES which took place coincidently with the I^mohetisatiQh,^ 

• «» of Silver by Germany. 8vo. 6 j. 

CfbaZOBT (Hon. Gteorga N.).— RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA IN 

AND THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. 8vo. ais. ^ ■ 

l/AlirrS* — LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. A New Text, carefully Revised 
with theciid of the most recent Editions and Collations. Small 8vo. 6s. 

BB IjA SAUSSAYB (Prof. Chantepie).-A MA>(UAL OF tI^e! 
SCONCE OF’ REUGION. Translated by Mrt. Colyer Fergusson 
Max MUller). Crown 8vo. i2j. 6(f. 

I>miAIO>(Wtr8.WOHN WARD, PREACHER. Cr. 8vo. ar. bds. , ar. 6^. cL 

SIDNEY : a Novel. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE OLD GARDEN, and other Verses. Fcpi. 8vo. 5s. 

BSJ REDCLIPIB.— THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. STRATFORE) 
CANNING : VISCOUNT STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. By STANLEY \ 
Lane-Poole. With 3 Portraits. Crown 8vo. ys.iSd. 


BE S 4 I<XS (Mrs.).— Works by: 

Cakes and Confections h la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo. IJ. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry k la Mode, 

Fcp. 8vo. ir. 6d. 

Dressed Vegetables h la Mode. Fcp, 
;8vd. ir. 6d. 

Drinke k la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. ir. 6d. 
Btttrdee k la Mode. Fcp. is. 8vo. 6d. 
Floral Decorations. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 
Dysters k la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 


Puddings and Pastry k la Mode. ' 

8va ir. 6d. ^ 

Savouries k la Mode. Fcp. 8vo. ir. 6 d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish k la Mode. 

Fcp. 8vo. IS. 6d. 

Sweets and Supptr Dishee k la Modsu 

Fcp. 8vo. IJ. 6d. 

Tempting Dishes for Small I r ^o ww Sr 

Fcp, 8vo. IJ. 6d. 

WHnklesandHotions for every Hoiiseo ^ 
hold. "'Crown 8vo. 2 J. 6d. / 


BE TOOQXTBVrLLE (Alexis).— DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. Trans- ^ 
lated by Henry Reeve, ^.B. a vols. Crown 8vo. i6j. 

BOWBLI. (Stepheh).-A HISTORY OF TAXATION AND TAXES 1 h 
ENGLAND. 4 vols. 8 vex Vols. I and II., The History of Taxhtioa. ^ 
Vols.* III. and IV., The History of Taxes, 21 j. 

B07LE (A. Conan).— MICAH CLARKE : a Tale of Monmouth’s Rebellk^lj/ , ; 

With Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 3J. 6ff. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR ; and other Tales. Cr. 8vo. 61. . v 




EWAIiD (Heinrich).— THE ANTIQUITIES OF ISRAEL. 8vo, 12s. (d. 

THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 24J. Vols. III. 

- and IV. 21J. Vol. V. i8j. V< I VI. i6s. Vol. VII. 21s. Vol. VIII. i8j. 


PABHELL (O. S.).-THE GREEK LYRIC POETS. 8vo. i6s. 

PABR^ (P. W.).— LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

; DARKNESS AND DAWN ; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An 

Historic Tale. 2 vols. 8vo. 28J. 

FIRTH (J. C.).-~-NATION MAKING : a Story of New Zealand Savageisiti 
and Civilisation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

PITZWTGRAM (Major-General Sir P.).— 'horses ANDSTABLES. 

With 19 pages of Illustrations. 8vo. 5^. 

FORD (Horace).— THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF AgCHERY. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and, Re-written by W. Butt. 8vo. T 4 f. 

FOTJ ARD (Al3W ConBtailt).-THE CHRIST THE SON OF GOD. With 
Introduction by Carciinal Manning. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 14J. 
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FBANCXS (Fraiieifi).-^A BOOK ON ANGLINO : 

Lists df SalmoD Flies. Post 8vo. 15J. , Z 

l1SXBlULir (B.A.)v-THB HISTORICAL GBOGRAPHT 

With 65M«ipji. 2 vols. 8vo. 3W. -^5 

WUOVDIQ (James A.).~THE history of England, from the rip <1 

. Wolsey to the Idefeat of the Spanish ’sfrmada. 12 vols. Crowi\ wo. £9 ^ ' 

THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARaGON : Th^ S^as filik 

by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry VIIl. ' In 
Laicorwn, 8vo. 16s. ,! ■ '< 

THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE EIGHTEENTEC 

TURV. 3 vdls. Crown 8vo. i8j. ^ ' 

SHORT STUDIES ON^REAT SUBJECTS. ^ 

Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo. 24s. \ Cheap Edit 4 vols. Cr. 8va $s, 6d:tiA.- 
— CiESAR : a Sketch. Crown 8vo. y. 6d, ' 

— : OCEANA ; OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. Wth 9 lUu^ 
^^trations. Crown 8vo. ar. boards, aj. 6d. cloth. 

the ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES; or, the Bgw of Ulysses. ' 

With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s, boards, sw. 6d. cloth. 

'HIE TWO CHIEFS OF DUNBOY; an Irish Romance of thel^ast 

Cefttuiy. Crown 8Vo. 3J. 6^. ^ 

THOMAS CARLYLE, a History of his Life. 1795 I® i® 35 * ^ vols. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 1834 to 1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 

GALLWEY (SirRalphPayne-J.—LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS. 
(First Series.)^ On the Choice and Use of a Gun. Crown 8vo. yr. 6<i. 

^ABDIIYEB (Samuel Rawson).— HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 1603- 
1642. 10 vols.* Crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 

— A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. (3 vols.) 

Vol. I. 1^-1644. With 24 Maps. 8vo. 21 j. {o^t of print). Vol, Ji. i6lu- 
1647. With 21 Maps. 8vo. 24J. Vol. III. 1647-1649. • 

S- THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Vol. I. B.C. 5S-A.I>.^ 

1509, with 173 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 4J. Vol, II. 1509-16^, with 96 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4J. Vol. III. 1689-1885, with Illustrationtt 
Crown 8vo. 4s. Complete in 1 vol. Crown 8vo. lar. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Companion Adas 

0 to ‘ Student's History of England ’. 66 Map* and 22 Plans. Fcap. 4to. $s, . 

GIBERKE (A«nes).-NIGEL BROWNING. Crown 8vo. 55. . 

GOETHE.— FAUST. A New Translation chiefly in Blank Verse ; with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By James Adey Birds. Crown 8vo. 6s. ^ 

FAUST, The Second Part. A New Translation in Verse. By jAMfiS 

Adey Birds. Crown 8vo. 6j. ' i 

GREEN (T. HO— TH^; WORKS OF THOMAS HILL GREEN. (3 Volat 
Vols. I. and II. 8yo. i6j. each. Vol. III. 8vo. 21s. 

— — ^ THE WITNESS JOF GOD AND FAITH : Two Lay Sermons. Fcp; 
8vo^ 2S, ^ V, 


aBKVltiLE (O. C. F.).— A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KINO' 
GEORGE IV.. KING WILLIAM rv., AND QUEEN VICTORIA,. 
by H. Reeve. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
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MOOQSOTX (Shftdwortili H.>.-T1 IIe ^.D,SPAC^; 

Essay. 8vo. i6s. I ^ 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE :|n Ethical Enquiry.' a vote. «vi^'*^ i, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REPLBCTION. a vote! . 

OUTCAST E^YSAND VERSE TRANSLATIONS. Crowa'ftra ' 

8i. 6rf. ■ ' ' j* ' ' V'-* 

# ' 

HOWITT (WiUlam).— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 8o;jAili,‘ , ' 
trations. Crown 8vo. $ s ,6 d . • • , , . 

’ -<■ .'.'n 

HULLAH (John).--COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE^-HISTORV 0^ ^ 
MODERN MUSIC. 8vo. 8j. 6^. . 

COURSE OF LECTURES ON THE TRANSITION PERIOD OF ' 

MUSICAL HISTORY, 8vo, ioj. 6^. ‘ ^ . 

HITMEa—THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
byT. H. Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vo 1 s. 8vo. $6 s . 


HUTCHUTSON (Horace).— creatures OF CIRCUMSTANCE: a 
Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 255. 6d. 


FAMOUS GOLF LINKS. By Horace G. Hutchinson, Andrew 

Lang, H. S. C. Evkrard, T. Rutherford Clark, &c. "W ith nui-^erous 
iflustrations by F. P. Hopkins, T. Hodges, H. S. KingMc. Crown 8vo. 6i. 


HITTH (Alfred H.).— THE MARJilAGE OF NEAR KIN. Royal 8vo. 2ij. 

INGELOW*(Jean).— POETICAL WORKS. Vols. I. and II. Fcp. 8vO. t 
I I2J. Vol. Ill, Fcp. 8vo. 5J. 

LYRICfAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected from the Writings of 

Jean Ingelow. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth plain, v. cloth gilt. 

VERY YOUNG and QUITE ANOTifeR STORY : Two Stories. 

Qrown 8vo. 6s. • • 

JAMESON (Mrs.).-SACRED AND LEGENDARY ?iRT. With .19 Etch- 
ings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 20J. net. 

LEGENDS OP' THE MADONNA, the Virgin Mary as represented in 

• Sacred and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 8vo. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. With ii Et chin gs and 

88 Woodcuts. 8vo. ioj. net. 

HISTORY OF OUR LORD. His Types and Precursors. Completed by 

Lady Eastlake. With 31 Etchings and 28i®Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. net. ' 

JBFPBIIIESS (Richard) -FIELD AND HEDGEROW. Last Essays. 
Crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

— THE STORY Of MY H^ART : My Autobiography. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. ' 


JEHNINM (Rev. A. C.).- ECCLESIA ANGLICANA. A Histoiy of the 
Church of Christ in England. Crown 8vo. yj. 6c/. 
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, ,,. ^ I tE PATENTEE'S MANUAL { a Twaiige on 

^ll?e aiid Practice of LettCi^s Patent. 8vo. id;. 6(f. 

^nj^ELDJMST (WUliam Ijeighton).--THE STANDARD OF VALUE. Svo.dr. 

OF JUSTINIAN ; Latin text, with 
gngli iih Introdactiqii, &c. By Thomap C. Sandabs. 8vo. 18;. 

'.kAIilSGE; (Bt. »L).-BIBLE STUDIES. Pan I. . The Prophecies of 
Balaam, -«vo. lof, 6^?. Part II. The E^ok of Jonah. 8vo. tax. 

Mo).-COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT; with 
a New Translation. Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. i8x. , or adapted for the General 
Reader, tax, Vol. II. Exodus, i^x., or adapted for the General Reader, tax. 
Vbl. m. Leviticus, Part I. 15;., or adapted for the General Reader, 8x. 

’ . Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15;., or adapted for the General Reader, 8;. 

IDLNT (Iinmanuei).~CRITIQ OF PRACTICAL REASON.- AND 
OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF ETHICS. 8vo. tax, U 

‘ '■■■ INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. Translated by T. K. Abbott. 

by S. T. Coleridge. 8vo, 6x. 


, (Arthiur Clark).— PICTURES IN RHYME. With 4 Illks^ 

trations by Maurice Greiffcnhagen. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

KfjjLICK (Bov. A. H.).— HANDBOOK TO MILL'S SYSTEM OF 
> LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

KjnOHT (B. F.).-THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ ALERTE ' ; the Narrative of 
' ' a Search for Treasure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and 
23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. lox. 6d. 

^ SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS : a Novel. Crown- 8vo. 6 j. 


JLADD (Cteorge T.).— ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHO* 
LOGY, 8 vo. 21X. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. A Text-Book 

ft of Mental Science for Academies and Colleges. 8vo. 12s. 


* IiABTO’ (Andraw).— CUSTOM AND MYTH : Studies of Early Usage and 
Belief. With £*5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. yx. 6d. 

— ii BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 Coloured Plates and 17 Illustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

' GRASS OF PARNASSUS. A Volume of Selected Verses. Fcp. 8 vo.‘'6j. 

-1 — BALLADS OF BOOKS. Edited by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo. 6x. 

, — THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lang. With 8 

Plates and 130 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

— THE RED FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lang. With 4 Plates 
and 96 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

, — THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 12, .Plates and 88 Illustrations in 

the Text. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

— ^ ANGLING SKETCHES, With Illustrations by W. G. Burn- 

Murdoch. Crown 8vo. yx. 6d, 

IiAVISBE (Brnest).-GENERAL VIEW OF THE POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF EUROPE. 




OTiJU V.WPQEMS. c^l tm . « ,«. 

XiSOEXiW. H H.).-HICTORyOF ENGLAND m TJasi 

.cm'wtiv. »to. vrf*. I. «ii<ni. ijbd-iTfe, «&; voi^m j 
- 1760^x764. 3&. Vob. V. and VI. i78if-i793, 36*. Vok 
I793*i8oo< 361.. 

— : ^ THE HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS FROMi 

TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. Crowii $vo. i6s. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE OF THB 1 

OF RA.T10NALISM IN EUROPE. « 2 vols. drown 9vo. t6f, » 



- POEJ^S. Fcap. flvo. 5^. ^ 


XilSlM (J..A.) sad CLITFimBBnCK (W. J.).-b-c. 1887^ A KAMEOJft; . 

IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. With Map and 7S Hhistradons. Cr. ; 

XiBOBB QCiOtds).— A HISTORY OF AUSTRO-HUNGAKY. the' , 

Earliest T^me to the year 1889. With Preface by E. A. FreeAian. Cr. 8vo: xor. 6aC , 

IiSrWlBB (0«arge Menry).— THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, StpiC ' 
Thales to Comte, a vo s. 8vo. 321. , 


J,rDDBIiIi (Colonel B. T.).— MEMOIRS OF THE TENTH ROYAL . 

^HUSSARS. With Numerous Illustrations. 3, ‘Vols. Imperial 8va 63a . ' 

^liOiraiEAK (Fraderipk W.).— CHESS OPENINGS. ' Fcp. 8vo. ei. 

A raEDERiCK THE GREAT AND THE SEVEN YEARS' WAR, 

Fqi, 8%. ai,6tl. , 

IiOZr&UOBE (Sir T.).— RICHARD'WISEMAN, Sur^on and Sopant- 
Shrgeon to Charles 11. A Biographical Study. With Portrait. 

LOUDOlir (J. C.).— ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF GARDEr^ING. With looo 
Woddcult 8vo. 21s. ’ • 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AGRICULTURE ; the Laving-out, Improve^ 

^ ment, and Management of Landed Property. With iioo Woodcuts. Sum. air. . 

encyclopedia OF PLANTS; the Specific Character; &e., of all 

Plants found in Great Britain. With 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. , 

IiTJBBOCB: (Sir J.).— THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION and the PrimitiW 
C^dition of Man. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. iBtZ 

LYALL (Edna).— THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. Fcp. 8va ' 
ij. sewed. 

LYBB (Iiionel W.),— AN INTRODUCTION TO ANCIENT HISTORY. 
With 3 Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. $s. 


MACAULAY (Lord).—COMPLETE WORKS OF 4DRD MACAULAY. 
Library Edition, 8 vols. 8vo. 5 5r. I Cabinet Edition, 16 vols. Fvo. 

I £4 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES 

THE SECOND. * 

Popular Edition, a vols. Crown 8vo. $5. i People’s £dition,4vols. Crown 8vo. i6^. . 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Post 8vo. 48^. , 

' I Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. WITH LAYS OF 

ANCIENT ROME, in»i volume. 

Popular# Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. I Authorised Edition, Crown 8vo. ai. 

I M., or y. 6d. gilt edge& 

[Cmtinued. , 
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iliaiiyJiAy (Lord).-Es Jays 
:.,-,-c-CRmCAL«AND HIS ;'0R1CAL ESSAYS. 

Student's Edition. Crown Bvo. I Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8 V0.9J. 

People’s Edition, 2.V0I5. Crown I /o. Ss. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols.- Post 'Svo. 2^. 
. . ’ Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36f. 

ESSAVSVhich may be had separately, price each sewed, u. each cloth. 


JIddlion Walpole. Ranke and Oladitone. 

Stoedertd'the dmi* Milton and Hachlavelll. 

« |MEer*s BomlPe dohason. Lord Bacon. 

Hallam*ii ilonstttntlonal History. * Lord Olive. 

Wanes Hastlnds(3<3^. sewed, cloth). Lord Byron^ and the Comio Drama- 
The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). ^ lists of the Restoration. 


Thk Essay on Warren Hastings, anno - 1 The Essay on Lord Olive, annotated by 
tated byS. Hales. Fcp. 8vo. u. 6d. | H.Courthope Bowen. Fcp.8va2J.6t^. 

SPEECHES. People’s Edition, Crown 8vo. y. Sd. ^ 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. Illustrated by G. Scharf. Librar> 

Edition. Fcp. 410. icu. 6d. 

Bijou Edition, i8mo. 2s. 6d. gilt top. I Popular Edition, Fcp. 4to. 6d. sewgd, 

I IS. cloth. ^ ^.'3? 

: — Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 

8vo. 3J. 6d. gilt edges. • 

I Annotated Edition, Fcp.gvo. IJ. sewed, 

f^abinet Edition, Post 8vo. 3^. 6d. | is. 6d. cloth. ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. ^ 

People's Edition. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6d. | Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. aw, 

MISCELLANEOUS WRITJNGS AND SPEECHES. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. | Cabinet Edition, Posl^vo.'a^y. 
Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. \ ^ 

^ — SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD MACAULAY. 

Edited, with Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. Treveu/an. Crown 8vo. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right 

Hon. Sir G. O. Trewklyan. 

^ Popular Edition. Crown. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 1 Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Post 8vo. i2J. 
Student’s Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. | Library Edition, 2 vols. 8 vo.^36j. 

MACDOWALJO (George).— UNSPOKEN SERMONS. Three Series. , 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. each. 

THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 

A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF.AN 

OLD SOUL : Poems. i2mo. 6s. 


(Sir G. A.). — LECTURES ON HARMONY. 8vo. 121, 
ADDRESSES AND LECTURES. Crown 8vo. 6s. bd. 

MACBLAUj (J. W.).— SELECT EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK AN- 
, THOLOGY. With a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, &c. 8vo. 16s. 

MACLEOD (Henry D.).— THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. * Crown 
8vo. y. 6d. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo. i2j . 

Vol. II. 14J. . • ' 

' THE THEORY OF CREDIT. 8vo. Vol. I. [New Edition in the Press\ : 

Vol. IL. Part I. 4J. 6d, ; Vol. I . Part 11 . loy. 6d. 




I. Personal* Political. Ill, Theological: Philosophical* 

XI. Ecclesiaotioal : Historical. ^ IV. Academical: ReligioiiB. 


MASOW (Agnes).-THE STEPS OF THE SUN : Daily Readings of Prose. 
i6mo. 3J. td. 


MAUMDEB’S 'tBEASUBIES. 

Biographical Treasary* 

Treasury of Natural History. With 
900 Woodcuts. 

Trea^ry of Geography. With 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Historical Treasury. 

Treasury of Knowledge. 


Fcp. 8vo, 6s. each volume. 

The Treasury of Bible Knowledge. By 

the Revl^J. Ayre. With 5 Maps, 
15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
8vo, 6s. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited by 
J. Lindley antPT. Moore. With 
274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. 
2 vols. 


MATTHEWS (Brander).— A FAMILY TREE, and other Stories. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

pen and ink — S chool Papers. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

^ WITH MY FRIENDS : Tales told in Partnership. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

VtA-X: MtTLLEB (F.).— SELECTED E^AYS ON LANGUAGE, 
MYTHOLOGY, AND RELIGION. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. i6s. ^ 

THREE LECTL(RES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. Cr. 

• 8vo. 3^. 

THE SCIENCE pF LANGUAGE, founded on Lectures delivered at 

the Royal Institution in i86i and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

ftiBBERT LECTURES ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 

RELIGION, as illustrated by the ReUgions of India. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

\C(mHnued. 







TO TBE.SCIEII^OF RS- 
^ ,• ./ ddP&ed at the Royal inttitution. Oowtt IM & 7 . 

*; -^ .,; ^ ..,i. ; . j^ATJURAL RELIGIC' A. The Gifford Lectures,- delivered ^before the 
- Glasgow in iBBae Crown 8 vo. los^ 6d. 

^-:i« 4 :^>HVSICAIi religion. The Gifford Lectuirs, deUvered before tht 
. .Dniversi^ of GhiSfOW in ^890. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d, 

■ Tfe.SClEKCE'OF THOUGHT. 8vo. an. - 

THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF 
'.THOUGHT. 8vo. as.^. • „ 

; i— BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AliP THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 

Clown 8vo. 7J. 6d. 

, A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. New and Abridged 

Edition. By A, A. MacDonell. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

HAY <mt Thomas irskine).— THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORr 
. OF ENGLAND since the Accession of George III. 3 vols. Crown ,8vo. i8j. , 


MBADB T.).-~THE O’DONNELLS OF INCHFAWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
— i-, DADDY'S BOY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 51. 

DEMAND THE DUCHESS. IllustiatedbyM. E. Edwards. Cr.B^.5t. 

-i—— HOUSE OF SURPRISES. Illustrated by E. M. ScanneU. Cr.8vo. 3f, 
THBBERESFORDPRIZR Illustrated by M.E. Edwards.^ Cr. 8vo.^. 

ICJS^TS (ThA Sa/fl of). — SOCIAL ARROWS : Reprinted Articles on 
; various SociaMBubjects. Crown 8vo. Sf. . 

PROSPERITY OR PAUPERISM ? Physical, Industrial, and Technical 

Training. Edited by the Earl of Weath. 8vo. Sf- ^ , 

KSLyZLIiE (G. J. Whyte) . — Novds by. Crown 8vo. is. each, boards ; 
IS, 6d. each, cloth. ^ 

The QliUUatorf. I The Queen’s Maries. Migby Grand. ^ 

The Interpreter. Holmhy House. General Bounoe. 

\ Good lor Mothing. Kate Coventry. 

MIBNBBIiSSOHir.—THE LETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 
Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. lo^. * 

MBRIVALB (Rev. Chas.).— HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THE EMPIRE. Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 48J. Popular Eidition, 
i 8 vols. Crown 8vo. y. 6d. each. 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC ; a Short History of the 

Last Century of the Commonwealth. lamo. 7s, 6d, 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME FROM b.c. 753 TO a.d. 476. 

r^irfiBvo. 75. 6d. 

— THE ROMAN TRIUMVIRATES. With Maps. Pep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

UlXiBSCW. A.!— THEc 6 rRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
MILES ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, lySp-iSty. a vols. 8#o. 321. 

MTT.T. (James).— ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE Ht^AN 
MIND, a vds. 8vo. a8s. 


IHXjIi (John 8tuart).~PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

^ ' libnUy Edition, a vols. 8vo. 3cxr. ) People’s Edition, 1vol.Crow1v8vo.3f.6ff. 

. , A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo. 3f. 6d. 

ON LIBERTY. Crown 8vo. if. 4<f. 
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HtXiL (J^ S.).~Ol!J REPRESENTATIVE < fevERNMBKT. , 

—^ UTILITARIANISM. 8vo. 51. | * ' 1 * 7 : 

examination of Sir wileiam Hamilton’s* phbj^ 

SOPHY. 8vo, i6s. 

NATURE, THE UTILlTYpF RELIGION AND TH^lsM. Tim*!. 
Essays, 8vo. 5J. ^ . f p ' 


MOLESWOBTH(Mrs.).-MARRYING AND GIVING IN MARRIAGE: , 
a Novel Fcp. wo. af. 6^. • * . . 

SILVERTHQRNS. WiA Illustrations by F. Noel Paton; Cr. 8va ss. 

THE PALACE IN THE GARDEN. With Illustrations. Cr. 8yo. $$, 

THE THIRD MISS ST. QUENTIN. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

NEIGHBOURS. With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. Cr. 8vd 4 , 

THE STORY OF A SPRING MORNING. With Illustrations. Cr.Svo.^. 


MOOKE (Edward).-DANTE AND HIS EARLY BIOGRAPHERS.. 

• Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. f 

% 

MULHALL (Michael G.).— HISTORY OF PRICES SINCE THE YEAR 
^ 1850* Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MURRAlt (David Christie and Henry).-A DAI^EROUS CATS- 
PAW : a Story. Crown 8vo. ar. 6d. 

MURRAY (Christie) and HERMAN (Henry).-WILD DARRIE: 
a Stoijr. j^rown 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2s;^6d. cloth. ^ 

NANSEN (Dik Fridtjof ).~THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 

^ With 5 Maps, 12 Plates, and 150 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vols. 8vo. 3!6 j. 0 

ITAPIEE,— THE* LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, BART., EX-LORD 
CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND. By Alex. Charles Ewald. 8vo. 15J. 

THE LECTURES, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT* 

HON. SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, BART. 8vo. i2j. 6d. 

; NESBIT (E.).— LEAVES OF LIFE : Verses. Crown 8vof 5J. 


NEWMAN— THE LETTERS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN during his Life in the English Church. With a brief 
•Autobiographical Memoir. Edited by Anne Mozley. With Portraits, 2 vols. 
8vo. 30s. net. 

•Lsai* 


^ NEWMAN (Cardinal).-WorkB by 


Sermons to Mixed Condf^fttions. 

Crown 8vo. 6f. 

Sermons on Various Oooaslons. Cr. 

8v6. 6j. 0 

The Idea of a University defined and 
illustrated. Cabinet Edition, Cr. 8vo. 
yj. Cheap Edition, Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Historical Sketches. Cabinet Edition, 
3 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. Cheap 
Edition, 3 vols. Cr. 8vo. 31. 6d. each. 


The JLrfans of the Fourth Ceatiuey« , 

Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 

Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 35. 68; 

Select Treatises of St Athanasius In . 
Controversy with the Arlans* Fre^ 
Translated. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 15^.“ 
UisoussionsandArgumeiitsonYarious 
Subjects. Cabinet Edition, pr6wn 
8vo. 6s. Cheap Edition, Crown 
8vo. 3r. 6d, 

[Contmtted^ 
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Tnuiti. i: DissertatiunodtdeL a. On 
the Text of the Seven Eds^ pf St. 
Ignatius. 3. Doctrinal Causes of 
Arianism. 4. ApolUnarianisth* 5- 
St. Cyril’s rormu}a. 6. Otdo de 
Tempore. 7. Douay Version of 
Scripture. Crown 8vo. Ss. ./ 

An Bssay In AH of a Oranunar of 
^lent Cabinet Editiop, Crown 
8vo. 7s» 6d, Cheap Edition; Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Callitta : a Tale of the ThirdC^luiT. 
Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. 4 s» 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. $s. 6<L 


V Crown<3m Cheap 

of 

[ ^ Cabmot Edition, Crown tvo. 

V • . Q]^Edi>tion,Cr/.8vb. 3f. (A 

\ miliettltUs by InglioaiMi 

’',>,1X1 Cattolte TaaehhiA Oonsiderod. 
Cabinet Edition. Vol. 1 . Crown 8v(K 
7/. 6rf.'; Vol. II. Crown 8vo. sr. 6rf. 
' Oseap Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
31, 60. each. 

1 iho TIa Kedia of the Angliean Ofaureh, 

Illustrated in Lectures, &c. Cabinet 
„ , Editioni a vols. Cr. 8vo. 6r. eadi. 
Cheap Edition, a vols. Crown .8vo. 


, ; . 6d.ea«n. 

l|ii^ya,CritioalandHlstoileaL Cabi> 
' heeEdition, a vols. Crown 8vo. lar. 

Cheap Edition, 2 ybls. Cr. 8va 7s, 
llbUeal and EeolodlattiQal Mivaolos* 
.1 Cabinet Edition, Crown 8vo. dr. 
Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

Poai^oa of CathoUos in Eng- 
land. Crown 7s> 6 <f. 


Lost and Gain: a Tale. Cabinet 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap 
Edition, Cr6wn 8vo. y. 6d. : 

The Dream of Geronttna. ^dmc. 6^ 
sewed, ir. cloth. 

VapieionVarionaOceaaiona, Cabn^ 
Edition, Crown 8vo. ( 2 s. Che^p 
Edition, Crown 8vo. 3;. 6^0 


For Cardinal Newman's other Works see Messrs, Longmans ^ Co.'s 
Cataugne of Theological Works. ^ 

l^BJEtlS XW« B.).— MRS. FENTON : a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 

lirOBTOK (OharlGS L.).— POLITICAL AMERICANISMS : a Glbssary of 
Terms and Phrases Current in American Politics, Crowi^ 8vo. 2s. 6d. , '? 

r-— — - A HANDBOOK OF FLORIDA. 49 Maps and Plans. Fcp. 8vo. y. 

VOBTHCOTE (W. H.).-LATHES AND TURNING. Simple, Me^ 
n chanical, and Ornamental With 338 Illustrations. 8vo. i8r. ^ 


CyBmBM’ (William).— WHEN WE WERE BOVS: A Novel. Cr. 8vo. 
sss. 6d. 


OliXPHAISnF (Mrs.) MADAM.* Crown 8vo. ir. boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 

IN TRUST. Crown 8vo. ir. boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 

lady CAR : the Sequel of a Life. Crown 8vo. 2 j. 6d. 

OP** '^(C. W. C.).-A HISTORY OF GREECE FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE MACEDONIAN CONQUEST. With Maps. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

(MrsO.—HljRSTLEIGH DENE: a Tale. Crown 8vo. $f. 

(Hepmanii).-PRINCIPLES OF THE HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 
"Translated by H. A. Strong. 8vo. loj. 6d. fs 6 

BAIW (JameiV- THE LUCK OF THE DARRELLS. Cr. 8vo. lif bds. ; * 
Its. 6ff. cl. " ® 

— THICKER THAN WATER. Crt>wn 8vo. is. boards ; is. drf.‘elQth. 

FaiO&ltCN'a (SipPhmp),-HARD knots in SHAKESPEARE. 8vp.7j.6<f. 

^ the * WORKS AND DAYS ’ OF MOSES. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 






FO£d <W,).-THE rHBORY OF ttiE 
OF WHIST. Fcp. 8m iw. 6rf. 


FOXiXiOOB: (W. BL aad i:iady).r-THE SEAL OF FATE; 

FOOLU (W. B. and ltol.)*-CpOKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. 

8vo.2J.6flf.. ' ft . ^ 

FBllin:>|SE€LA434^ (JalmP.WRELAND, FROM THE R&TORA^ 

TO THE EVOLUTION. 1660-1690. 8vo. w. .-r^ 


FHOOTOB (ILA.).— Works by :- 
Om Md How Aitrononlj. 12 Parts, 
2s, 6d. each. Supplementary Sec- 
tion, ij. , Complete in I vol. ato. 36J. 

[/* £ours€ ^ puhlicatton, 
<«Tit6 Orbs Aroimd Ua Crown 8vo. 5;. 
^OSiar Worlds than Ours. With 14 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 51. 

• The Moon. Crown 8vo. $s. 
%nlyers^f Stars. 6vo. lof. 6d, * 
Larger B&r Atlas for the Library, in 
12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
ai ,i 2 Index Pages. Folio, 15?. or 
Maps only, i2J. 6d, 

The S^uds^’s Atlas. In 12 Circular 
MapV 8vo. 5J. 

How Star Atlaa, In 12 Circular Maps, 
g Crown 8vo. $s, 

Light Boience gor Loisnro Honrs. 

3 vols. Crown 8vo. 51. each. 

Chaneo and Luck. Crown 8vo. or. 

boards ; 2J. 6d. cloth. 

Pleasant Ways in Science. Cr.8vo. 51. 

^ How to Play Whist: with the Laws and 
Etiquette of Whist. Crown 8vo. y,6d. 
Home Whist! an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play. i6mo, xj. 


.V' 

Btndles of Yenns-TraBslts. ^itli 7 
Diagrams and 10 Plates. Svo..^. \ 
The Stars In their Beasoii. 12 Maps, 
Royal 8vo. 5J. / 

Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Week by W^k, in 24 Hourly Map^ 
Crown 4to. is, 6d. . 

The Seasons Piotnred In 18 Su|i«^YlMl > 
of the Earth, and Si Zodlaokl Mii^< 
&c. Demy 4tp. 5J. ” e , 

Strmigth and HSpplness. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown 8vp. 51. 
Strength! How to get Strong ai^ 
keep Strong. Crown 8m 2J. . > 

Bon^ Ways Made Smooth. EssayifSd^^ 
Scientific Subjects. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
Qurnaoe among Infinities. Cr. 8m 
The Expanse of Heaxen. Cr. 8vo. 5J. 
The Great Pyramid. Crown 8va 59. 
Myths and Manrels of Astronomy/ 
Crown 8vo, 5J. ^ 

Mature Studies. By Grant Allen, A?. 
Wilson, T. Foster,’ E. Clodd, atxl 
R. A. doctor. Crown 8vh. ss. 
Leisure Readings. By £. CloM, A. 
Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Rahyud/ 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown 8voi py 


PBYCB (John).— THE ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH : 
Essay. Crown 8vo. 6 j. 


an Historical 


RANSOMS (Cyril).-tHE RISE OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT IN ENGLAND ; being a Series of Twenty Lectures. Croym gm dr. , 

IlA‘VPjINSON<Cano:j a.).~THE HISTORY OF PHOENICIA. 

"rBNDIiB (WilUam) and NORMAN (Philip).-THE INNS OFpI^tJ, 
SOUTHWARK, and thfcir Associations. With Illustrations. Royal gyp,; y 

BlBOlf (Th.).— THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. Crovha ji, 

BZCH (A.).— A dictionary of ROMAN AND GREER ANTIQVITl!^. 

With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown ^vo. yj. 6flf. . ' » X 
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.: ‘.iiXl^liASlXlljOXr (C^. B. '<ifr.).— NATIONAL HEALTH. A I^ew cl 
'die Works of Sir ^win Chau ^ick, K.C. B. Crown 4s. 6<i. ^ 

\ BOjBTt'< 9 Lihe]Btaal;^ATl£DS ; or, The Mountain of the Monks. With. 
^ Map ao lljustr^xis. 8vo. ms. 

IMSMBTS (Aleiiaudei?).— GREEK THE LANGUAGE OF CHRtST 
^ AJ^D HISAPOSTLES. ♦Svo. i8x. ». 

IB^OmaiLIi (W. W.).—THE Land of the L\MAS : Notes of a 
. Journey throti^h China, Mongolia, and Tibet. With Maps and Illustrations. 
8y(». jty. ” 

BOaZiT (John Lewis).-A HISTORY OF THE ■ OLD WATER 
COLOUR ’ SOCIETY. 2 vols. Royal 8vo; 42s. 

BOOST (Peter M.).— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 
I PHRASES. Crown 8vo. ioj. 6d. 


BOKJkZiDS (Alfred).-THE FLY-FISHER’S ETYMOLOGY. With no 
CtSoured Plates. 8vo. 14s. ^ 

BOSSBa?TI (MariaPrancesca).— A SHADOW OF DANTE; being an< 
Essay towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. Cr. 8vo. xos.td. 

* V 

BiJsSELL.— Ai.IFE OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Spencer WAlrole. 
i vols. 8vo. 361. Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

SfeBBOHH (Frederick). — THE OXFORD REFORMERS— ^OHN 
COLET, ERASMUS. AND THOMAS MORE. 8vo. 14s. 

the ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY Exarfxih^ in its Re- 
lations to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, &c. 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo. i6s.o 

THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. With Map. 

Fcp. 8vo. 2J. 6<i. ^ 

SEWELL (Elizabeth M.).— STORIES AND TALES. Crown 8vq, is. 6d 
each, cloth plain ; 2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges : — 

)lmy Herbert ( Katharine Ashton. Gertrude. 

The EarPs Daughter. Margaret PerciVal. Ivors. 

The Experience of Life. Laneton Parsonage. Home Life. 
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